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PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF THE CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1881. 


Gregorian or | Julian or .| The year 1881 is the latter part of the 5641st 
New Calendar.| Old Calendar. | and the beginning of the 5642nd year since 
the creation of the world, according to the 














Golden Number - | 1 1 Jews. The year 5642 commences on Sept. 24, 
Epact - 30 Il 1881, being the 18th year of the 297th cycle 
Solar Cycle © - 14 14 of 19 years. The year 1881 answers to the 
Roman Indiction - 9 9 6594th of the Julian period, to the 2634th from 
Dominical Letter - B D the foundation of Rome, to the 2657th year 
Septuagesima Sunday| Feb. 13 | Feb. 8 | of the Olympiads, and to the year 7389-90 of 
Ash Wednesday - | March 2/| Feb. 25 )|the Byzantine Era. The year 1299 of the 
Easter Sunday - | April 17; April 12 | Mohammedan Era commences on Nov. 23, 
Ascension Day ~ | May 26} May 21 { 1881; and Ramadin (month of abstinence 
Whit Sunday - | June 5 | May — 31 | observed by the Turks) commences on July 


Ist Sunday in Advent | Nov. 27 | Nov. 29 | 28, 1881. 
MOHAMMEDAN CALENDAR, 1881. 























Year. , Names of Months. Month Begins. 
1298 Saphar ~ ~ Jan, 3, 1881 
- Rabia -~ - Feb. 1 <5, 
oe Latter Rabia ~ - March 3 ,, 
% Gomada ~ - April LT. =% 
ee Latter Gomada é - ay Lys 
”’ Rajab om = ’ 30 ” 
e Schaban ~ - June 29 aS 
“s Ramadan - - July 28 5; 
ss Shawal ~ - Aug. 27 ,, 
Dulkadah ~ - Sept. 25 ,, 
1298 Dulhagee - - Oct. 25 yy 
1299 Mulharram ~ - Nov. 23 yy 
rs ‘Saphar ~ - Dee. 23 ,, 
CALENDAR OF THE JEWS FOR THE YEAR 1881. 
New Moon, Fasts, New Moon, Fasts, 
5641. 1881. Feasts, ete. 5641, 1881, Feasts, etc. 
Sebat 1|\Jan. 1{|New Moon. Tamuz 17 {July 14} Fast of Tamuz. 
Adar 1] ,.  381{|New Moon. Ab dh 55 27 | New Moon. 
ef 14 | Feb. 13) LITTLE PURIM. ¥s 9]Aug. 4] Fast of Ad. 
Veadar 1 | March 2| New Moon. ~ ©) Elul i re 26 | New Moon. 
3 13] ,, 14 | Fast of Esther. 
- 14) ,, 15 | PURIM. _ 5642, 
3 15} , 16) 4, Tisri 1 | Sept. 24| New Year. _ 
Nisan ee 31 | New Moon. ‘5 BT oy 26 | Fast of Guedaliah. 
- 15 | April 14 | Passover. a 10 | Oct. 3; Krpur. 
: 16; ,. I15| 4, 9 21| , 14] Hosana RABA. . 
Yiar joao 30 | New Moon. - 22} ,, 15) Feast ofthe Eighth Day. — 
- 18 | May 17|33 ofthe Homer. i. 23 { 5, 16 “i ; 
Sivan oe 29 | New Moon. Hesvan 1] ,, 24 {| New Moon. 
6|June 3)|SEBUOT. . | Kisley 1] Nov. 23} New Moon. 
id ae rs eee ae 25 |Dec. 17| HANUCA. 
Tamuz 1! 5, 28! New Moon. Tebet 11 ,, 23! New Moon. 
FIXED AND MOVABLE FESTIVALS, ANNIVERSARIES, &c. 
Epiphant - Jan. 6 Birth of Queen Victoria - May 24 
SePTUAGESTM A SUNDAY - Feb. 13 Ascension Day—Holy Thurs. - » 26 
QUINQUAGESIMA+SHROVE 5, i oe WHIT SUNDAY—PENTECOST ~ June 15 7 
St. David . - March 1 TRINITY SUNDAY - ee ae 
Ash We ednesday . of ” 2 Corpus Christi ° : a 2? - 
QUADRAGESIMA—18T SUN. IN LENT ,, 6 | Access. of Queen Victoria - » 20 
St. Patrich - » 17 | Proclamation - - y 2 
Annunciation—Lady Day - » . 25 | St. John Baptist—Midsum. Da. » a 
PALM SUNDAY April 10 | St. Michael—Michaelm. Day - Sept. 29 
GOoD FRIDAY ,, +15 | Birth of Prince of Wales © - Nov. Ps 


35 17 Ist SUNDAY IN ADVENT - 
, ” 23 St. Andrew = 9 : 

#3 24 St. Thomas - Dec 21 
May 22 | CHRISTMAS DAY = 


EASTER SUNDAY 
ust. George 

Lon Sunday 
BOGATION SUNDAY 


CALENDAR, 3 


A CALENDAR FOR ASCERTAINING ANY DAY OF THE WEEK IN ANY GIVEN TIME DURING 
THE NINETHENTH CENTURY. 
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Toascertain any day of the 

week, first look in the table of LEAP YEARS. | - 
ee for the year required, and [selsg 3 | 
under. the months ‘are figures)" j...-... -|...-| otal, slate los 
which refer to the correspond- !804 1832/1860] 1888 ie ee 
ing figures, at the head of the/_— 
columns of days below. Thus; 1508 | 4 
to: know what day of the week!==— er ete te | = 
July 4 fell in the year 1876, in[lslgisso1gesiise6! 3) 617) 3) 5)1)3)6)2)4/ 7/2 
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the table of leap years, look for ——| 
1876, and in a parallel line, un- 1816 
der July, is figure 6, which di-;—~|— Lone ime 
rects to column 6, in which it/}820)1843:1876)  - | 6) 2) 3 | | 
will be seen that July 4 fell on —— ——|—— | — —|-—'—_'—_ 
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| | 
Tuesday, To find on what day I824I852 1880, - | 4) 7) 1) 4) 6/2417 )38 5) 1/38 
ofthe month any given week- Sie ee Rae 31616) 214/7. Py oad a ee Ne 
day falls, take the same course, 182818561884, - | 215 (6) 2) 4] 7) 2) 5 VES G41 
- 1 | 2 | 8 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 
Monday LTuesda 1Wedn'day 1’Thursday 1 Friday Saturday =] Sunday 1 
Tuesday 2Wedn'day 2'Thursday 2'Friday ZiSaturday 2 Sunday “Monday = 2 
Wedn'day 3Thursday 3)Friday 8saturday 8 Sunday 3 Monday 3 Puesday 3 
| Thursday 4\Friday 4'Saturday 4 Sunday 4;Monday 4Tuesday 4)Wedn’day 4 
Friday 5Saturday  5/Sunday 5\ Monday 5/Tuesday 5b Wedn'day 5 Thursday 5 
Saturday 6Sunday° 6 Monday G Tuesday 6Wednday 6 Thursday 6 Vriday 6 
Sunday 7/ Monday 7 Tuesday 7WWedwday 7T/Uhursday 7|Friday TSaturday 7 
, Monday 8Tuesday SWedn'day 8Thursday 8 Friday BSaturday — 8/Sunday 
Tuesday — 9/W edntday 9 Thursday _9 Friday QSaturday 9 Swuulay ‘\Monday 9 
Wedn'day 1WThursday 10\Friday 1OSaturday lWiSunday 10Monday 10'Tuesday 10) 
Thursday 11\Friday 11 \Saturday 11\Sinwey 11}|Monday 11 Tuesday 11,Wedn’day IL 
| Friday 12Saturday 12,Suaday  12,/Monday 12/Tuesday 12 Wedn day 12 Thursday Vy 
Saturday 13Sunday° 13/Monday 13'Tuesday 18) Wedn'day 13;Thursday 13 Friday 13 
Sunday” 14\Monday 14/Tuesday 14| Wedn'day 14,Thursday I4)Friday 14 Saturday 14 
Monday 15 Tuesday 15\Wedn'day 15Thursday 15|Kriday | loSaturday 19 Sunday 35 
Tuesday 16) Wedn'day 16/Thursday 16 riday IG Saturday 16)Siunday 1) Monday e 
Wedn'day 17 Thursday 17\Friday 17\Saturday 17) Sunday 17;Monday 17:'Tuesdav 17 


Thursday 18 Friday Saturday 1 Sunday 18\Monday = 18/Tnesday 18 Wedn'day 1s 
riday : 19Saturday 19Sunday 19 Monday WiTuesday 19 W edn’ day 19/Thursday 19 
Saturday 20 Sunday 20Monday 20Tuesday 20 Wedn'day 20) thursday 20k riday Y 
Sundoy 21'Monday 21\/Tuesday 21\Wedn'’day 21/Thursday 21K riday 21\Saturday te 
Monday 29/Tuesda’ 99\Wedn'day 22 Thursday 22) Friday 22 Saturday 22\Sunday rf 
uesday 3 Wedn'day 23'Thursday 23Friday 28 Saturday 28 Sunday 23|Monday af 
Wein'day 24'Thursday 24 Friday  24Saturday 24 Svalay 24 Monday 24/Tuesday 
Thorsday 95) Friday 95 Saturday 25 Sunday 25 Monday 25) ] vesilay mb D et e 
| Friday 26 Saturday 26|Sunday 26 Monday 26'Tuesday 26 Wedn day ut op Rome 07 
Saturday 27 Sunday 27M onday 97'Tuesday 27 Wedi’day 27 thursday : ! Sat rae o3 
wday 28Monday 28'Tueaday 28'Wedn’day 28/Thursday 28/F ad Bohan , Y 30 
Monday 29'Tuesday 29.Wedn'day 29 Thursday 29 Friday 2) Satur ay Shisranaay 30 
Thesday 30 Wedn'day 30Thursday 30 Friday 30 Saturday So eee 31 Muesday 31 
| Neinday a1Thureday 31 Friday Saturday 31 Swwlay__ SUMOnCay = 


| B2 
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A TABLE OF THE NUMBER OF DAYS FROM ANY DAY IN ONE MONTH TO THE SAME IN ANY 
OTHER MONTH, 


Jan, | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May.|June.| July.| Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
January ...| 365| 31) 569} 90{ 120] 151] 181 | 212] 243] 273] 304| 334 
February ...| 334] 365{ 28| 69{ 89/ 120] 150| 181] 212] 242) 273] 303 
March’ ...| 306 | 337] 865| 30] 61{ 92) 122] 158] 18¢| 214] 245} 275 





erred 




















April ...| 275 | 306 | 334 | 865 80 61 91; 122) 153 { 183] 214; 2464 
ay | 245 | 276 | 804] 3835 | 365 31 61 92; 123) 153] 184) 2] 

June wv 214 | 245) 273 | 804; 334) 365 30 61 92} 129| 153); 183 

July w>| 184] 215 | 243) 274] 304] 335 | 365 31 62 92) 1231 153 


August - 153 | 184] 212] 243 | 2731 804] 334] 365 31 6) 92} 122 
September ..., 122] 153] 181 | 212 | 242{ 273 | 303 | 334) 365 30 61 91 
October | 92) 123] 151 | 182{ 212} 243 | 273) 304; 335 | 365 3] 61 
November ...| 61 92 | 12 151} 181) 212) 242; 2735 | 304] 334 |. 366 30 

December ...| 31 62 90} 121 | 151 | 182] 212; 243) 274) 3804) 3356]. 365 


EXPLANATION OF THE CALENDAR. 


The two natural divisions of time are the day of 24 hours, representing one revolution of 
the earth on its axis, and the year, 365 days, approximately representing one revolution of the 
earth around the sun. The month represents (nearly) the period of the moon’s revolution 
round the earth (about 293 days) while the week is approximately one-fourth of this. 


By the Julian Calendar, established by Julius Cesar, 46 B.c., the months were recone 
structed; the Roman year, which began March 1, and had but ten months, being chang.d to 
January 1, and two months added. Thirty-one days were given to the Ist, 3rd, Sth, 7th, 8th, 
10th and 12th months and 30,days each to the rest, except February, which on every fourth 

‘year received an intercalary day, made by the Seato Calendas Martius, whence “leap year” 
came to be called Bisseztile. Asthe Julian year had 365} days, its length exceeded the true solar 
ear by 11m. 14sec. so that the equinox in the course of centuries fell back several days. 
o correct this error, Pope Gregory XIII, in 1582 reformed the calendar by suppressing 
ten days, restoring the equinox to March 21. The Gregorian Calendar also made every year 
which is divisible by four without a remainder a leap year, except the centesimal years which 
‘are only leap years when the first two figures are divisible by four: thus 1600 was a leap year 
1700, 1800 and 1900 common years, 2000 a leap year, ete. The length of the mean year 18 
365d. 5h. 49m. 12sec., exceeding the true solar year nearly 26sec., which error amounts only 
to 1 day in 3,325 years. 

The Gregorian Calendar was atonter by Germany in 1700, and hy English law in 1752, 
when the Julian Calendar, or old style, gave place to the new style, by dropping eleven days 
from the month of September, 1752, 

The festival of Easter commemorating the Resurrection of Christ, weed to be observed on 
the 14th day of the moon, «.e., near the full moon—the same as the Jewish Passover. But 
the Council of Nice, A.D. 325, ordered Kaster to be celebrated on the Sunday next succeeding 
the full moon that comes on or next after the vernal equinox-—-March 21st. ; thus making 
Kaster and the related feast and fast days movable holidays. 





THE FOUR QUARTERS OF THE YEAR 1881. 


SPRING Quarter begins March 20 AUTUMNAL Quarter begins Sepf. 22 
SUMMER ; June 21 WINTER _ a . Dec. 21 


EQUATION OF TIME. 


TuE equation of time isa correction which must be applied to apparent time, or time 
obtained from observation of the sun, in order to obtain mean time, or the time shewn by 
a properly regulated clock. 

The following table gives this correction for several days in the year; and it 1s 80 
arranged that the correction for any day in the year may be found by mere inspection. 
Care must be taken to add or to subtract the correction according to the precepts. 

For instance, on January lst we must add 4 minutes to tle time shewn by a good 
sun-dial in order to obtain the clock-time ; but on Aprilf30th we must subtract 3 minutes ; 
and so on. . | ens 

When the correction is required for any day which does not appear in the table we 
must take out the correction for the nearest tabulated day ; thus the correction on Aug. 
12th will be 5 minutes ; on the 14th it will be 4 minutes ; and s0 on. 


t 


| 


| 


SUN RISE, 


§ 





As the equation of time changes very slowly the following table may be aie for 
any year, past, present, or future. 


Day. | Min. | Day. 


J anuary 


1 | Add 
4 & 
6 6“ 
9 &“ 
n | 
4 | “ 
16 | “ 
19 | 
93 6 
27 “ 
3 “ 
a | « 
3 6 
7 “é 
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15 | 
1g | 
al | « 
a | « 
98 66 
3 1 rts 
4 66 
7 rT 
he 
16 | 
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Subtract 
66 
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& 
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66 
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Subtract 
66 


6¢ 
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Day. 
September 29 
October 3 

od 
6s 14 
a 19 
ee 26 
November ‘16 
£6 20 
& 94 
“ 27 
& 
December 2 
£6 5 
66 : 7 
Ct | 9 
a& : 12 
<¢ . 14 
66 16 
éé 18 
66 20 
66 29 
6¢ 24 
‘ 26 
<9 98 
aie 50 
January 1 





Min. 





SUN RISE AND SUN SET.. 


The following table gives the Mean or Clock Time of Sun-rise and Sun-set for the Ist and 


lith day of eac 


maica, and it includes the effect of refraction. 


month in the year. It has been computed for the latitude of Kingston, Ja- 























Subtract 10 - 
pot 
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Day, Clock Time of Length of Day. Clock Time of 
Sun-rise. Sun-set. 
» JS Mm 
How Min. Hour Min, Hour Min. 
January ] 6 34 a.m. 11 0 5 84 p.m. 
: 15 6 386 « 11 8 5 44 6 
. February 1 6 35 11 18 5 ba ** 
- 15 Bag. 11 80 5 69 
March 1 6 2 * 14 44 6 4 % 
A 15 6 g “ 12 0 6 9 « 
April i 5 8666 12 . 16 6 a 
F 15 5B 8645 12 30 € We“ 
May 1 5 85 12 44 6 19 *6 
‘ W beg. ct 12 od a 
June 1 5 26 * 13 4 6 BO 4 
; 15 S. 26s 13 8 cee ee 
; 15 5 63a 13 2 ap Ta 
August 1 Be, 2a 2B ears 
: 15 5 8644 12 40 eS Oe 
September 1 5 47 12 26 6 ae 
: 15 B 49 © 12 12 : a 
Ootoher 1 5 BL 11 56 5 AT ‘a 
ky 16 5. Be RS 
November att 6 9 * 11 24 5 26 ‘ 
: 15 dic gi 1 2 eee 
December 1 ae 1 . ; 96 « 
: 15 6. 26 * U g . 
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LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE OF KINGSTON. 

DURING the years 1875 and 1876 the latitude and longitude of Kingston were determined 
by Captain F. M. Green, U. 8. N., with great accuracy. 

The station at Kingston was 12 feet west of the centre of the pedestal on which the statue 
of Lord Rodney is mounted, at the lower end of King Street, near the market-place, and over- 
looking the harbour. 

The latitude of this station was obtained from 43 observations of pairs of stars, by means of 


an instrument suited for the purpose. It was a combination of a transit-instrument and a 


venith-sector. The latitude thus found was 17° 57’ 41.0 N. 

The longitude of this station was determined by telegraphic signals between Greenwich and 
Washington, Washington and Key West, and so on to Havana, Santiago de Cuba and Se or ; 
the three latter sections forming part of the work conducted by Captain Green. The longi- 
tude thus found was 5 hr, 7m. 16.65 sec. west of Greenwich, or in arc 76° 47' 39.''8 W; that is 
to say, when it is mean noon at Kingston it is 5 hr. 7 m. 10,65 sec. p.m. at Greenwich. 


Pay co 


LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE OF THE KEMPSHOT OBSERVATORY (NEAR MONTEGO BAY). 


THE transit-instrument is adapted for the approximate determination of zenith-distances, 
and by means of 50 observations of the stars during the years 1875, 1876, and 1877 the latitude 
of the pedestal of the transit-instrument was found to be 18° 24' 50.'’8 N, : 

The longitude was obtained by observing several transits of the Moon across the meridian, 
and by comparing the local times of transit with the observed Greenwich times of transit, 
From 46 comparisons made in the years 1875 and 1877 the longitude was found to be 6 hr. 11 m. 
25 sec. west of Greenwich, or in arc 77° 51'15'’ W. It is to be remarked that this method of 
determining the longitude is inferior in accuracy to the method of telegraphic signals. 

The top of the pedestal of the transit-instrument is 1773 feet above the mean sea-level, 


ECLIPSES IN THE YEAR 1881. 
I.—A partial eclipse of the Sun, May 27th, invisible in Jamaica. 
41.—A total eclipse of the Moon, June 11th, visible in Jamaica. 
At Kingston the eclipse will occur early on Sunday morning, June 12th. The Moon 
will enter the shadow of the Earth three and a half minutes after the midnight dicing 
June Ilth and 12th; the middle of the eclipse will occur June 12th, 1 hr. 47 m. a.m.; and- 
the Moon will move out of the shadow of the Earth 3 hr. 294 m. a.m. | 
When the eclipse commences the Moon will be near the meridian, but about 41° south 
of the zenith; as the Moon’s motion is always easterly the eclipse will commence on 
the east or left-hand side of the Moon’s disc. 
I1i.—An annular eclipse of the Sun, November 21st, invisible in Jamaica. 
IV.—A partial eclipse of the Moon, December Sth, invisible in Jamaica. 
y.-—-A transit of Mercury across the disc of the Sun, November 7th, partly visible in Jamaica. 
At Kingston the exterior contact of the disc of the planet with the disc of the Sun will 
occur at 5 hr. 8m. 33 sec., local mean time, on the afternoon of Monday, November 7th. 
The interior contact will follow the exterior contact in one minute and forty-three 
seconds; so that the centre of the planet will be on the edge of the Sun’s disc at 5 hr.9m. 
24 sec, Kingston mean time. These phases of course apply to the ing7ess; the egress, 
when the planet moves off the disc of the Sun, will not be seen in Jamaica, because the 
Sun sets that afternoon at 5 hr. 24 min. Kingston mean time. At ixgsess the planet will 
be seen in contact with the Sun’s disc at a point a little to the left of the highest point 
of the disc above the horizon, 


Ee 


THE PLANETS, 1881, 

VENUS will be an evening star until May 3, the time of hey inferior conjunction with the Sun; 
and a morning star after that date. She attains her greatest elongation, east February 20, west 
July 12; greatest brilliancy March 27 and June 8. : 

-. MARS will be in opposition to the Sun on December 27. In near conjunction with Jupiter 
ou July 22. 

J apiTaE will be in opposition to the Sun on November 13. 

SATURN will be in opposition to the Sun on November 1. In conjunction with Venua en 
June 6, and with Mars on July 6. , 7% 


<4 


HOLIDAYS AT PUBLIC OFFICES AND AT COLONIAL BANK. 
New Year's Day - - January 1 Queen’s Birthday = - - May 24 
Ash Wednesday - - March’ 2 Great Earthquake’ - - June 7 
(ood Friday Pte - April 15 Great Storm - - August 28 
Easter Monday — - : oo 18 | Christmas Day & the day following Dec, 26, 26 


FOREIGN MONEYS. 7 





TABLE OF INCOME OF WAGES. 
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Per | Per | Per | Per |} Per | Per Per | Per Per | Per Per Per 
Year.|Month.| Week. | Day. || Year.|Month.; Week.} Day. || Year. |Month.| Week. | Day. 
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INTEREST TABLE. 


Wrrgout an elaborate series-of tables it is impossible to show the amount of interest due 
upon any given sum, at 2}, 3,5, or any other rate per cent., but for ordinary purposes it may 
be easily calculated. by a very simple process. 

,  Atb5 percent. per annum the amount of interest upon one pound for every month is one 
peeey Sara ascertained what this amounts to other rates may be reckoned by adding to 
or dividing it :— 

2) per cent. is one-half | 34 per cent. is seven-tenths 
3 per cent. is six-tenths 4 per cent. is four-fifths 

Thus, 5 per cent. upon £60 for 10 months would be £2 10s.; 24 per cent., £1 5s.; at 3 per cent. 
£1 108.; at 33 per cent., £1 158.; at 4 per cent., £2. Ifthe rate of interest be more than 5 per 
cent. then the addition must be added. Thus, to reckon 6} per cent. add one-fourth ; for 73 

| percent, one-half. Bankersand money-dealers calculate the interest for every day, and have 
volumes of tables constructed specially for the purpose, the 5 per cent, tables alone extending 

to nearly 400 pages. 
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\ FOREIGN MONEYS AND THEIR ENGLISH EQUIVALENTS. 








Country, Chief Coin. | Aen Country. Chief Coin. ie 
re a a Sa. “Ga: 
Argentine, Chili and Uru- India . Rupee o1nl 
gua - Dollar - 0 4 2 Mohur, 15 ditto 
Austria and Hungary | Florin (silver) - O Lil }" Do, : (gold) - i193 
Belgium, : Franc - 0 0 9% | Italy - Lira - 00 9h 
Brazil ? Milrei - 0 2 1% | Japan - Yen J - 0 4 1} 
| Canada and Untd. States | Dollar - O42. }) Do, - 10-Yen Piece (gold) | 2: \ 0 
i Ubing - Tael of Silver - 0 6 8 | Mexico, Chili and Peru } Dollar (about) - 0 4 2 
a : Dollar (varies) - 0 4 6 | Norway : Crown - 0 1 54 
Cuba - Dollar - 0 4 2 ; Persia - Toman - 010. 6 
' Denmark a Crown - Q 1 04 | Portugal - Milrei (about) - 0 4 10s 
Do. * Rigsdaler . 0 2 8 | Russia - Silver Rouble omni 
Bert . Piastre - 0 0 34 (paper 28.) = 
Yo, -  |50-Piast.Piece(gold.)| 0 10 24 | Spain - Real Vellon (about) | 0 0 2} 
France a Frane f 0 0 94} Do. - Escudo - 0 2 0 
Germany Mark . 0 1 0 Do. - Peseta - 0 0 9} 
L Do, : 20-Mark (gold) - 019 7 |Sweden - Rixdollar - 0 1 I} 
Do, - | Thaler - |0 211 Switzerland - | Franc - — 
Greece S Drachma ‘ Q 0 8 |Turkey - Piastre Seat(s 0 0 2} 
Vollandand Java. - Florin é 0 .£-8- t Do. - Medijide (gold)- . 2 
= - |10-Florin (gold)- | 016 8 |West Indies - | Dollar . 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 





1. MEASURE OF LENGTH, 4 Quarters = 1 Hundredweignt, cwt. 

(12 Inches = 1Foot BO OW se 10D 
2 Feet — 1] Yard This weight is used in almost all commercial 
5} Yards = 1 Rodor Pole EneneOens and in the common dealings of 

40 YVoles = 1Furlo ate. s : ee 
8  Furlongs = 1 Mile te The asda ne weights ee this Di- 
1_ Mil =< ] Degree of Cir-| Vision are as follow:— — cwt.qr. Ib. 
nig eet!) 14 Pounds = 1 Stoub== 0 0 14 
cle of the Earth. as ass Used 
: : | : 2 Stone =1Tod = O1 : 
An inch is the smallest lineal measure to] g¢: Tod = 1 Wey = 1 214% inthe 
which a name is given, but sub-divisions are| 9° Weys = 1 Sack = 3 1 0 es 


used for many purposes. Among mechanics 
the inch is commonly divided into eighths. By 
the officers of' the revenue and by scientific 
porsons it is divided into tenths, hundredths, 
Kc. 


12 Sac = 1 Last 39 0 0 
DIVISION II.—TROY WEIGHT. 
24 Grains =1Pennyweight= 24gr. 
20 Pennyweights = 1 Ounce = 40 — 
12 Ounces = I Pound = 5760 — 
These are the denominations of Troy Weight 











Particular Measwres of Length. 


ANail = 2} Inches 7} Used for when used tor weighing gold, silver, and pre- 

ee = 4 Nails measuring {cious stones, except diamonds. But Troy 

. ie = 4 Quarters f cloth of all | Weight is also used by Apothecaries.in com- 

ee = 5 Quarters kinds, : pounding medicines, and by them the ounce is 

Hand <= 4 Inches t Used for height divided into 8drams, and the dram into 3 scru- 
Used of hor Bes. —_| ples, so that the scruple is equal to 20 grains. 

Fathom = 6 Feet sea in mMearur- For scientific purposes the grain only is used ; 


ing depths. 

| Used in et Men- 
se sure to facilitate 
Link = In, 92 computation of the 


\. 


hdths. | content, 10 square 


and sets of weights are constructed in decimal 


1.100th of a grain. 

The ourat, used for weighing diamonds, is 38 
grains. The term, however, when used to ex- 
press the tineness of gold, has a relative mean- 
ing only. Kvery mass of alloyed gold is sup- 
posed to be divided into 24 equal parts; thus 
the standard for coin is 22 carat fine, that is, 3¢ 
consists of 22 parts of pure goid, and 2 parts of 


Chain ~=100 Links chains being 
equal to an acre, 


2. MEASURE OF SURFACE, 


144 Sq. Inches = 1 Sq. Foot 

9 Sq. Feet = 1 Sq. Yard alloy. 

$04 Sy. Yards = 1] Perch or Rod 5. ANGULAR MEASURE, 

o ee a = : noe OR DIVISIONS OF THE CIRCLE, 
610 Acres as? 4h Ga Male 60 Seconds == 1 Minute 

= us i 60 Minutes =: | Degree 
F 30 Degrees ==] Sign 
3. MEASURE OF SOLIDITY AND CAPACITY. 4) Degrees — ] Quadrant 


' DIVISION I,—~SOLIDITY. 
1728 Cubic Inches = 1 Cubic Foot. 


360 Degrees, or 12 Signs—- 1 Circumierence. 
6. MEASURE OF TIME, 


27 Cubic Feet = 1 Cubic Yard 60 Seconds — 1 Minute 
DIVISION II,—CAPACITY. 60 Minutes = 1 Houwy 
4 Gills = 1 Pint = 34% cub.ins., nearly./ 24 Hours = 1 Day 
2 Pints = 1] Quart = 694 ~_ 7 Days = 1 Week 
4 Qrts. = 1 Gallon = 2774 —. 283 Days — ] Lunar Month 
2 Gall, == 1 Peck == "5544 aa 23, 29, 30, or 31 Days = 1 Calendar Month 
& Gall. = 1 Bushel = 22182 12 Calendar Months = 1 Year 


365 Days == ] Common Year 
366 Days ==1 Leap Year 

In 400 years 97 are leap years and 303 com- 
mon, a 


%“Bush.== 1 Quarter= 104 cub. ft., nearly. 
5 Qrs. = 1 Load = 51: : 

Yhe four Jast denominations are used for dry 
yoods only. For liquids several denominations 
have been heretofore adopted, viz:—¥or Beer, 
the Firkin of 9 Gallons, the Kilderkin of 18, 
the Barrel of 36, the Hogshead of 54, and the 
Butt of 108 Galls. Flour is sold nominally by 
measure, but actually by weight, reckoned at 
Zibs. avoirdupois to a gallon. 





WEIGHT OF ENGLISH COINS. 
Gold. dwt. gr. 
DOVETCIGN disc ssustcestemsmccemsesy: Do 
Half Sovereign......cusweuewsucuee 2 133 
Double Sovereiyn ...cceucccessccsee LO 64 


4, MEASURE OF WEIGHT. Silver. 


DIVISION I.—AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. Pe ee a 5 eat 
2745 Grains = 1 Drachm =. 274} gr | Plorim «eens ccccee ee 7 6 Gl 
16 Drtchms = 1 Ounce ==" 4875 —— | Shilling ..... i ceceeweuorsenee 3 15 3-12 
36 Onnees = 1 Potnd, fh. = "7000 — [Sixpence.....n.ccceuccsecrccseccceenee L 19 7-11 
©g Pounds’ = 1 Quarter,qr. FOUPPENCO icc.siesivucneccwsavncas. 1.1 61-11 


ae 





progression, from 100,000 grains downwards to 





ROYAL FAMILY. | Qs 





PART II. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. | 
The Reigning Queen and Empress. . 

Vietorta I, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, and Empress of India, born at 

Kensington Palace, London, May 24, 1819, the daughter of Edward, Duke of 

Kent, fourth son of King George UI., and of Princess Victoria of Saxe-Saalfeld- 

_ Coburg, widow of Prince Emich of Leiningen. Ascended the throne at the death — 

of her uncle, King William IV., June 20, 1837; crowned at Westminster Abbey,. 

June 28, 1838. Married, February 10, 1840, to Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg- 

Gotha; widow, December 14, 186). 3 | 

Children of the Queen,. : 
I, Princess Vietoria, born November 21, 1840; married, January 25, 1858, ¢ 

Prince Friedrich Wilhelm, eldest son of Wilhelm f., German Emperor and King 
‘of Prussia, of which marriage there are issue six children :—1. Prince Friedrich 

Wilhelm, born January 27, 1859. 2. Princess Charlotte, born July 24, 1860; 

married February 18, 1878, to Prince Bernhard, eldest son of Duke Georg II. of 

' Saxe-Meininven; offspring of the union is a daughter, Feodora, born May 12, 
.- 1879, 8, Prince Heinrich, born August 14, 1862. 4. Princess Victoria, born . 
-\ April 12, 1866. 5. Princess Sopiie, born June 14,1870. 6. Princess Marga- 
_ lwthe, born April 22, 1872. : 

IL Albert Kdward, Prince of Wales, born November 9, 1841; married March 

10, 1863, to Princess Alexandra, eldest daughter of King Christian IX. of Den- 

;) mark, Offspring of the union are five children :—1. Albert Victor, born January 
6, 1864. 2. George, born June 8, 1865. 8. Louise, born February 20,1867. 4. 
Alexandra, born July 6, 1868. 5. Maud, born November 26, 1869. . . 

Ill. Princess Alice Maud Mary, Grand-duchess of Hesse, born April.25, 1843 ; 
married July 1, 1862, to Ludwig LV., reigning Grand-duke of Grossherzogthum 
Hessen, born September 12, 1887, the son of Prince Karl, eldest brother of Grand- 
duke Ludwig IIT., and of Princess Elizabeth of Prussia. Offspring of the union 
are five children :—1. Victoria, born April 5, 1868. 2. Elizabeth, born Novem- 
ber 1,1864, 38. Irene, born July 11,1866. 4. Ludwig, born November 25, 1868..° 
d, Alice, born June 6, 1872. The Grand-duchess died December 14, 1878. 

IV. Prince Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, born August 6, 1844; entered the. 
_ Royal Navy, August 31, 1858; married January 21, 1874, to Grand-duchess Marie 
_ of Russia, only daughter of Emperor Alexander II. Offspring of the union are. 
_ four children :—1. Alfred, boru October 15, 1874. 2. Marie, born October 29,, 
| a 3. Victoria, born November 25, 1876. 4. Alexandra, born September], | 
1 1378, |  S 

V. Princess Helena, born May 25, 1846; married July 5, 1866, to Prince Chris.. 

tian of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg, born January 22, 1831. 

Offspring of the union are four children :—1. Christian, born April 14, 1867. 
2. Albert John, born February 26, 1869. 38. Victoria, born May 3%, 1870. 4, 

Louise, born August 12, 1872. ; 

VE Princess Louise, born March 18, 1848; married March 21, 1871, to John 
Douglas Sutherland, Marquis of Lorne, born August 6, 1845, eldest son of the 
eighth Duke of Argyll. 

| NUL Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught, born May 1, 1850; married March 

13, 1879, to Princess Louise of Prussia, born July 25, 1860. 

VII. Prince Leopold, born April 7, 1858. 

IX. Princess Beatrice, born April.14, 1857. 


: — — 
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Cousins of the Queen. 

I. Prince Ernest August, Duke of Cumberland, born September 21, 1845, the 
grandson of Duke Ernest August of Cumberland, fifth son of King George UL ; 
married December 21, 1878, to Princess Thyra of Denmark, born September 29, 
1853. Offspring of the union is a daughter, Maria Louisa, born October 11, 
1879. 

II. Prince George, Duke of Cambridge, born March 26, 1819, the son of Duke 
Adolph of Cambridge, sixth son of King George III. ; oe marshal commanding- 
in-chief the British Army. 

lI. Princess Augusta, sister of the preceding, horn July 19, 1322; married 
June 28, 1343, to Grand-duke Friedrich Wilhelm of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

IV. Princess Mary, sister of the preceding, born November 27, 1833; married 
June 12, 1866, to Prince Franz von Teck, born August 27, 1837, son of Prince 
Alexander of Wiirtemberg and of Claudine Rhéday, Countess von Hohenstein. 
Offspring of the union are four children :—1. Victoria, born May 26, 1867. 2. 

Albert, born August 13, 1868. 3. Franz Josef, born January 9,1870. 4. Alex- 
eae born April 14, 1874, 


Aunt of the Queen. 


Princess Augusta, born July 25, 1797, the daughter of Landgrave Friedrich 
of Hesse-Cassel ; married May 7, 1818, to Duke Adolphus of ee youngest 
son of King George dis widow J uly 8, 1850. 


THE CABINET. 


GuiapstonE, Right Hon. William Ewart, First Lord of the Treasury: and Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ; born 1809. Was educated at Eton, and at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he obtained a double first class in 1831, graduated M.A. 1834, and received 

the honorary degree of D.C.L. 1848. A Deputy-Lientenant of Wilts. Was ap- 
pointed a Lord of the Treasury in December, 1834; was Under Secretary for the 
Colonies from January, 1835, till April same year ; Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade and Master of the Mint from September, 1841 to May, 1843, when he became 
President of that Board, retaining the office of Master of the Mint ; ; resigned both 
February, 1845; was Secretary of State for the Colonies from December, 1845 to 
July, 1846, Chancellor of the Exchequer from December, 1852 till February 1855, 

and from J une, 1859 till July, 1866. Was First Lord of the Treasury from De- 
cember, 1868 to February, 1874; having been from August, 1873 Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in addition to his other offices. Re-appointed First Lord of the Treasury 
and in conjunction with that office Chancellor of the Exchequer, April, 1880. Went 

on a special mission to the Ionian Islands as Lord High Commissioner Extraordinary, 
November, 1858. Elected Lord Rector of the Gnivarsity of Edinburgh, Novem- 
ber, 1859, and again 1862. Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow, 1877. Pro- 
fessor of ’ Ancient History to the Royal Academy, March, 1876. 5 author of “ The 
State in its Relations with the Church,” “Church Principles cousidered in their 
Results,” and other works. A Liberal.. Sat for Newark from 1832 till his accept- 
ance of office in December, 1845 ; for the University of Oxford from 1847 till July, 
1865, when he was returned for South Lancashire; was unsuccessful at the last 
place, December, 1868, but obtained a seat for Greenwich ; returned pp, 1880, 
for Edinburghshire and Leeds, but elected to sit for the former. 


SELBORNE, Rt. Hon. Lord, Lord High Chancellor; born 1812. Has been Solicitor- 


General, and Attorney-General, also Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. Re- - 


appointed Lord Chancellor, April, 1880 (salary £10,000, of which £4,000. is for the 
oftice of Speaker of the House of Lords), Elected Lord Rector of St. Andrew’s 
University, 1877-8, and again for 1878-9. A Liberal-Conservative. 





FF THE CABINET. jl 





Spencer, Earl, K.G., Lord President of Council; born 1835. Second title Viscount 
of Althorp. Was Groom of the Stole to the late Prince Consort, and subsequently 
filled the same office to the Prince of Wales. Has been Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 
Appointed Lord President of the Council, April, 1880 (salary £2,000). Is patron 
of 12 livings. Is Lord-Lieutenant of Northants. A Liberal. 


AnaytL, Duke of, K.T., Lord Privy Seal; born 1823. Sits as Baron Sundridge and 
Hamilton. Second title Marquis of Lorne. Heritable Master of the Household in 
Scotland, Hereditary Sheriff of Argylesh. Lord-Lieutenant of Argyleshire. Chan- 
cellor of the University of St. Andrew’s. Has been Lord Rector of the University 
of Glasgow ; also Postmaster-General, twice. Lord Privy Seal, Secretary of State 
for India, and President of the Council for India. Re-appointed Lord Privy Seal, 
April, 1880 (salary £2,000). an 


Harcovet, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. G. G. Vernon, Knt., Secretary of State for Home Department ; 
born 1827 ; educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated in honors 
in 1851 ; called to the Bar at the Inner Temple three years later and became a Queen’s 
Counsel in 1866. Elected Professor of International Law at Cambridge University . 
in 1869. Wasa Member of the Royal Commission for amending Neutrality Laws 
and the Royal Commission for amending Naturalization Laws. Appointed Solicitor 
General in November, 1873, being knighted on his appointment ; held the office 
until the resignation of Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry in the February following. Is . 
the Author of various pamphlets and letters on International Laws and a few years 
ago was a contributor to the London Press. Jsa Liberal. Represented Oxford from 
December, 1868 to May, 1880, when he was defeated on presenting himself for re- 
election on accepting the office of Home Secretary. Subsequently elected for Derby, 
Mr. Plimsoll resigning to make way for him. (Salary £5,000). 


Granvitle, Right Hon. Earl, K.G., Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs; born 1815. 
(Peerage conferred for diplomatic services.) Is a Deputy-Lieutenant of Salop. Has 
been twice Secretary of State for the Colonies, twice Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, twice President of the Council, also Master of the Buckhounds to the Queen, 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, also 
Paymaster-Genera] of the Forces, and Treasurer of the Navy. Re-appointed Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, April, 1880 (salary £5,000). Is Chancellor of the 
University of London, and Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. ‘ Second title Lord 
Leveson, A Liberal; voted for the abolition of Church Rates, 1860. 


Komertzy, Earl of, Secretary of State for the Colonies; bern 1826. Second title Lord 
| Wodehouse. A Deputy-Lieutenant of Norfolk. Has been Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and for India, also Minister Plenipotentiary to St. Petersburg, 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Privy Seal, and Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
Re-appointed to the last named office, April, 1880 (salary £5,000). Is patron of 11 
livings. A Liberal. | : 

, Harmmeron, Rt. Hon. Marquis of, Secretary of State for India ; born 1833. Educated at 
‘Trinity College, Cambridge, where he graduated M.A., 1854, and was made LL.D., 
1862. Was a Lord of the Admiralty for a few weeks, March and April, 1863. Under 
Secretary for War from the latter date till February, 1866, and then Secretary for War 
till July following. Was Postmaster-General from December, 1868 to December, 
1870, and Chief Secretary for Ireland from the latter date to February, 1874. Ap- 
pointed Secretary of State for India and President of the Council of India, April, 
1880 (salary £5,000). Became Captain in the Lancashire Yeomanry Cavalry, Major 
in the 2nd Derbyshire Militia, and a Deputy-Lieutenant of Derbyshire in 1855; 
Major 7th Lancashire Rifle Volunteers, and Deputy- Lieutenant of the Corps of Lan- 
caster, 1860. Was attached to Harl Granville’s special mission to Russia in 1856. 
Presented with the freedom of the City of. Glasgow, 1877, and elected Lord Rector 
of Edinburgh University the same year. A Liberal. Sat for North Lancashire 
from March, 1857 till December, 1868, when he was an unsuccessful candidate there ; 
sat for Radnor district from February, 1869 to April, 1880, when he was re- | 
hee for Radnor district and Lancashire, North-East, and elected to sit for the 
T 
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T’orsrer, Rt. Hon. Wm. Edw., Chief Secretary for Ireland ; born 1818. Created D.C.L. 
at Oxford, 1879. A Magistrate and Deputy- Lieutenant for the West Riding of York, 
and Captain 23rd West Riding Volunteers. Was Under Secretary for the Colonies 
from November, 1865 till July, 1866, also Vice-President of the Committee of Coun- 
cil, on Education, and Fourth Charity Commissioner from December, 1868 to Feb- 
ruary, 1874, Appointed Chief Secretary for Ireland, April, 1880 (salary £4,000). 
Was presented with the freedom of the City of Edinburgh, November, 1875. A Libe- 
ral; voted for the disestablishment of the Irish Church, 1869. Unsuccessfully con- 
tested Leeds, April, 1859 ; first elected for Bradford, February, 1861. 


CuHILpERS, Rt. Hon. Hugh Culling Eardly, Secretary of State for War; born in 1827, 
Educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where‘he graduated (14th Senior-Optime) 
B.A., 1850 ; M.A. 1857, Was a Lord of the Admiralty from April, 1864. till August, 
1865, and Financial Secretar y to the Treasury from the latier date till July, 1866; 
also First Lord of the Admiralty from December, 1868 to March, 1871, and Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster from August, 1872 to. September, 1873. Appointed 
Secretary of State for War, April, 1880 (salary £5,000). Was a Member of the Go- 
vernment of Victoria (Australia) from 1851 till 1857, and held a seat in the first 
Cabinet as Commissioner of the Trade and Customs ;. sat for Portland in the first 
Legislative Assembly there, 1856-7. A Magistrate for the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
A Liberal. Unsuccessfully contested Pontefract, April, 1859, but subsequently suc- 
ceeded in unseating his opponent on petition, and on going to a new election was 
returned, February, 1860, and has sat for Pontefract since that date. 


Norrusrook, Earl, G.C.S.I., First Lord of the Admiralty ; ; born 1826.. Second title 
Viscount Baring. Is Captain Hants Yeomanry Cavalry. Has been a Lord of. the 
Admiralty, Under Secretary for India, twice Parliamentary Under Secretary for War, 
and Governor-General of India. Appointed First Lord of the aura L April, 1880, 
(salary £5,000). A Liberal. 


Brieaut, Rt. Hon. John, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; born 1811. Was Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade from December, 1868 to December, 1870, and Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster from October, 1873 to February, 1874. Re-appointed 
to the latter office, April, 1880 (salary £2 ,000). Previous to his election was chiefly. 
known as an active Member of the Anti-Corn-Law League. Unsuccessfully contested 
Durham City, April, 1843. Again stood for Durkam, July, 1843, when he was 

~ returned, and continued to sit for that City till July, 1847. Sat for Manchester 
from J uly, 1847 till April, 1857, when he was an unsuccessful candidate there; has. 
sat for Birmingham since ‘August following. A Liberal. . 


CHAMBERLAIN, Rt. Hon. Joseph, President of Board of Frade; born 1836. Was educated 
at. University College School, London. Formerly a Manufacturer in Birmingham ;: 
retired from business in 1874. Is an Alderman and Magistrate for Birmingham, for 
which he was three times successively elected Mayor in 1874, 1875. and 1876. Chair- 
man of the Birmingham School Board, President of the School of Design, and Chair- 

_ man of the National Education League. Appointed President of the Board of Trade, 
April, 1880 (salary £2,009). A Radical, in favour of Disestablishment, and of Muni- 
cipal Licensing, commonly called the Gothenburg System. Has sat for eae 
since June, 1876. 


Dopson, Rt. Hon: John George, President of the Local Government Board; born 1825. 

. Educated at Eton, where he gained the Prince Consort’s Prizes for Modern Lan- 

guages, 1841 and 1842, and at Christ Church, Oxford, where he was First Class in 

Classics, 1847. Called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, 1853, Was Chairman of Com- 

mittees of the whole House from February, 1865 to April, 1872. Was Financial 

Secretary to the Treasury from August, 1873 to February, 1874. Appointed Presi- 

dent of the Local Government Board, April, 1880 (salary £2,000). A Liberal ; voted 

in favour of the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, 1869. Unsuccessfully con- 

_ tested Sussex East, July, 1852 and March, 1857 ; first elected for East Sussex, April 
following, and sat til February, 1874, since which date he has sat for Chester. 
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MINISTERS AND OFFICERS OF STATE, &C., OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
as 28th April, 1880.) 





Firet Lord of the Treasury 
Chancellor of the Exchequer Right Hon. Wm. Ewart Gladstone. 
Sir Arthur D. Hayter, Bart. 

John Holms, Esq., M.P 

Charles Cecil Coates, Esq., M.P. 
Lord Richard D. Grosvenor, M.P. 
Lord Frederick C. Cavendish, M.P. 
Earl of Northbrook, G.C.s.1. 


Junior Lords of the Treasury | 
Bit Sir Astley Vooper Key, K.C.B. 


Joint Secretaries to the Treasury 
First Lord of the Admiralty 


Vice-Admirai Lord John Hay, C.B. 
Rear-Admiral Anthony H, Hoskin, C.B. 
Thomas Brassey, Esy., co 

Secretary to the Admiralty _ =. G, 0. Trevelyan, Esy., M 

Secretary of State for Home Department - kt. Hon. Sir Wm, V. ‘Hate court. 

Secretary of State for Foreign Department - Earl Granville. 

Secretary of State for Colonial Department - Earl of Kimberley. 

Secretary of State for War - Kt. Hon. Hugh C. Childers, M.P. 
becretary of State for India and President 


Junior Lords of the Admiralty 


of the Council of India Marquis of ATaruneton, 
Governor-General of India - Earl Dufferin. 
Surveyor-General of the Ordnance - Lieut.-General Sir John M. Adye, K.C. Be 
Vice-President of the Council ef India - Hon. Edmund Drummonu. 


Arthur Wellesly Peel, Esq., M.P. 

Hon. Sir Adolphus Liddel? Q.C., R.C.B. 
Leonard Henry Courtney, Esq. 3 MP. 
Sir Chas. Wentworth Diike, Bart., M.P. 
Lord Tenterden, K.C.B. 


Under-Secretaries for Colonial Department- a at Rar E. Grant Dug, MP. 


Under-Secretaries for Home Department - 
Under-Secretaries for War = | Karl of Morley. 


Under-Secretaries for Foreign Deparemants ~ 


R. M. Thompson, C.B. 

Viscount Entield. 

Sir Louis Mallet, C.B. 

Vice-Admiral Sir W. Honston Stewart, K.C.B. 
Sir T L Seccombe, K.C.5.L, C.B. 

Villiers Lister, Esy. 


Under-Secretaries for India 


Controller of the Navy 
Assistant Undercecretagy for India 
Assistent Under-Secretaries for ¥oreign 


j 


Affairs ) Sir an SS ayer 
Assistant Under-Secretaries for Colonial Hon. ; we 
Department Edward Wingheld, Esq. 


John Bramston, Esq. 

Henry Campbell Bannerman, Esq., M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Wm. Edw. Forster. 

Thomas H. Burke, Esq. 

Earl of Selborne. 

Lord O’Hagan. 

Lord Blackburn. 

Lord Watson. 
Rt. Hon. Sir Wm, Milbourne James.; 
Sir Richard Baggallay. 


Lords Justices of the High Court of Appeal— iE on ae a aS Roe 


Financial Secretary, War Office 

Chief Secretary for Ireland 
nder-Secretary for Ireland 

Lord High Chancellor 

Lord Chancellor of Ireland 


Lords of Appeal in Ordinary 


Prerud 


Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Lush. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Cotton. 

‘Sir Richard Malins. 

Sir J mire ae 

Sir C. H 

Lord poleridee: 

- Sir George Jessel. 

Rt. Aon. Sir Robert J, Phillimore. 
Sir James Hannen. 


Vice-Chancellors (Chancery Division) 


Lord Chief Justice of England 
Master of the Rolls 

Judge of the Admiralty Division 
Judyé of the Court of Probate 


t 


yi of ve os rere Penzance: 
rney-Genera Sir Henry James. 
Solicitor-General Sir Farrer Herschell, M.P. 
Lord Advocate of Scotland John McUaren, Esq. 


John Blair Balfour, Esq. 

Rt. Hon. Hugh Law. 

William M. Johnson, Esq., M.P. 

Rt. Hon, George Osborne Morgan, MP, 


licitor-General for Scotland 
Attorney-General for Ireland 
Solicitor-Genera} tor Jreland - 

udge-Advocate-General 


reredvsa trues 
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Lord Wolverton. 
Ear! Spencer. 
Duke of Argyll. 2 
Earl Cowper. 

Rt. Hon. John Bright. ; 
George J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.P. . . 
Hon. Charles Gore. — 
Hon. James Kenneth Howard. : 
Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. 

Hon. Anthony Evelyn Ashley. 

Rt. Hon. Henry Fawcett, M.P. 
Commander-in-Chief Duke of Cambridge, K.G. 

President of the Local Government Board Rt. Hon. Geo. J. Dodson, M.P. 
Secretaries to the Local Government Board - } Fan Hither eg. MP. 
Vice-President of the Couneil (Education) - Rt. Hon. J. A. Mundella. 

Earl Marshal - Duke of Norfolk (hereditary). 
Lord Great Chamberlain - Rt. Hon. E. of Kenmare, K.P. 


Paymaster-General 

Lord President of the Council 

Lord Privy Seal 

Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
Commissioner of Works and Buildings 


Commissioners of Woods and Forests - } 


President of the Board of Trade 
Secretary to the Board of Trade 
Postmaster-General 


tfetd 





DISTRIBUTION OF BUSINESS IN THE COLONIAL OFFICE. 


Permanent Under-Secretary. 


Mr. Robert G. W. Herbert :—Political and Constitutional Questions, General Supervision, 
Papers on all subjects before submission to the Secretary of State. | 


Assistant Under-Secretaries. 


The Hon. R. H. Meade:—Colonial Estimates, Finance, Currency. Publie Works, Pensions, 
Military Questions, Requisitions for Supplies, and other business with Crown Agents, Accounts. 
Miscellaneous Business of General Department and Office Arrangements. Business connected 
with Ceylon, Hong Kong, Labuan, Straits Settlements and West Africa. 


Mr. John Bramston:—General Legal Business, Settlement of Commissions, Warrants, Char- 
ters, Orders in Council, &c., Postal and Telegraphic Business, Naturalization, Education, and 
Ecclesiastical Questions. Business connected with the North American, Australasian and 
South African Colonies and Fiji. 


Mr. Edward Wingfield:—Colonial Laws and Ordinances, and other Legal Business, Land | 
and Immigration, Correspondence on Merchant Shipping and Mercantile Marine Questions. 
Quarantine, Prisons, Hospitals, and Lunatic Asylums, Circulars, Parliamentary and other | 
Printing. Business connected with West Indian Colonies, Mauritius, Malta, Gibraltar, St. 4 
Helena, Falkland Islands, and Heligoland. 


West Indian Department. 


Principal Clerk ' - J. Hales. 
Other Clerks 2 } E. H. Wedgewood. : : 
C. A. Harris. : 


Crown Agents’ Department. 
Office—Downing Street. 


Crown Agents for the Colonies « ; _ e var ee i 
Chief Clerk and Head of Railway Branch ~ GW. Brown. ae 


e 


; a8 Sir John Hawkshaw, C.E. 2 
For Railways 38 - 4 Charles Hutton Gregory, C.M.G.,, C.E. 2 
Z& George Berkeley, C.H. . 
For Harbour Works g > - Sir John Coode, C.K. | 
For Telegraph Works OR - W.H. Preece, C.E. . 
Order of St. Michael and St. George. 
\ 


Chancellor - Mr. Charles Cox. 


HEADS OF NATIONS, 





HEADS OF THE PRINCIPAL NATIONS OF THE WORLD. 





Governments. 





Argentine Republic - 
Austria-Hungary - 
Belgium = 
Bolivia = 
Brazil os 
Chili = 
China 
Colombia - 
Costa Rica - 
Denmark - 
Reuador a 
France > 
Germany = 
Alsace-Loraine - 
Anhalt - 
Baden = 
Bavaria - 
Bremen = 
Brunswick ~ 
Hamburg ~ 
Hesse = 
Lippe a 
Lubeck = 
Mecklenb’rg-Schwerin 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz 
Oldenburg = 
Prussia - 
Reuss-Greiz, - 
Reuss-Schleiz, - 
Saxe-Altenburg - 
Saxe-Coburg & Gotha 
Saxe-Meiningen ~ 
Saxe- Weimar ~ 
Saxony = 
Schaumburg-Lippe - 
chwareinirie Badolnn 
Schwarzburg-Senders 
Waldeck - 
Wurtemberg = 
{ it. Britain & Ireland - 
Greece ~ 
Guatemala - 
Haiti ~ 
Hawaiian Islands - 
Honduras ~ 
Italy - 
Japan - 
Mexico ~ 
Moroeco - 
Netherlands ~ 
Nicaragua ~ 
araguay ~ 
ersin - 
Pern Z 
Portugal ~ 
Russia = 
Santo Domingo a 
San Salvador ~ 
pain ac 


) 


Nicolfés Avellaneda 





Sweden and Norway - 
Switzerland - 
urkey 3 
Egypt - 
oumania = 
ervia = 
United States ri 
Uruguay a 
Venezuela = 


Rulers. 





Franz Joseph I. 
Leopold Il. 

Hilarion Daza 
Pedre LI., Aledintara 
Anibal Pinto 
Kwong Shu 

General Trujillo 
Tomas Guardia 
Christian IX. 

José de Vintimilla 


—_— 


Francois P, Jules Grévy- 


Wilhelm I. 

?duard von Moller 
Friedrich 
Friedrich I. 
Ludwig II. 


Wilhelm I. 


Ludwig IV. 
G. F. Waldemar 


Friedrich Franz II. 
Friedrich Wilhelm 
Peter 

Wilhelm [. 
Henrich XXII. 
Heinrich XIV. 
Ernst 

Ernst 1. 

Georg LI. 

Karl Alexander 
Albert 

Adolf 


| Georg 


Giinther IL. 

Georg Victor 

Karl L. 

Victoria T. 

Georgios I. 

J. Rufino Barrios 
(en. Salomon 
Kalakaua I[. 

M. A. Soto 

Humbert I. 

Mutsu Hito 

Porfirio Diaz 
Muley-Hassen 
Wilem LII. 

Pedro Chainorro 
Candido Bareiro 
Nassr-ed-Deen 
Mariano Ignacio Prado 
Luis I. 

Alexander II. 
Cesareo Guillermo 
Rafael Zaldivar 
Alfonso XII, 

Osear II. 

B. Hammer 
Abdul-Hamid-Khan 
Tewfik Pacha 

Karl J. Domnu 
Milan LV. Obrenovic 
Rutherford B. Hayes 
L. Latorre 


Guzman Blanco, provis lt. 





Title. 





President 
Emperor 
King 
President 
Emperor 
President 
Emperor 
President 
President 
King 
President 
President 
Emperor 
Oberprasid’t 
Duke 

Grand Duke 
King 
Burgomasters 
Duke 
Burgomasters 
Grand Duke 
Prinee 
Burgomasters 
Grand Duke 
Grand Duke 
Grand Duke 
King 

Prince 
Prince 
Duke 

Duke 

Duke 

Grand Duke 
King 

Prince 
bFrince 
Prince 
Prince 

King 

Queen & E. of I. 
King 
President 
President 
King 
President 
King 
Mikado 
President 
Sultan 
King 
President 
President 
Shah 
President 
King 
Imperor 
President 
President 
King 

King 
President 
Sultan 
Khedive 
Prince 
Prince 
President 
President 
President 


} 





] 











Yeur of 





Date of 
Birth, | Accession. 

















1838 | Oct. 12, 1874 
1830 Dee. 2, 1848 
1835 | Dee. 10, 1865 
| .«-» | May 4, 1876 
| 1§25 | April 7, 1831 
.-» | Sept. 18, 1876 
18571 | Jan 12, 1875 
s. | April 1, 1878 

... | Provisional 
1818 | Nov. 15, 1863 
~~» | Sept. 8, 1876 
1S8J3 | Jan. 30, 1879 
1797 | Jan. 18, 1571 
Isl+ | Nov. ATL 
| 1831 | May 22, 1871 
1826) April 24, 1852 
| lots | Mar. 10, 1864 
1506 | April 20, 1831 
S54 | June 13, 1877 
1824 | Dec. 8, 1875 
1823 | Mar. 7, 1842 
| 1819) Sept. 6, 1860 
1827 | Feb. 27, 1853 
1797 | Jan. 2, 1S61 
Is46 | Nov. 8, 1959 
Iss2 | July 10, 1867 
1826) Aug. 38, 1853 
18 | Jan. 29, 1844 
1826 | Septy 20, 1860 
Isls) July 8, 1853 
1828 | Oct. 29, 1873 
IslZ | Nav, 21, 1860 
1838 | Noy. 26, 1869 
Ws01 | Aug. 19, 1835 
Isl | May 14, 1845 
1825 June 25, 1864 
1sl9 | June 20, 1837 
\s45 | June 6, 1863 
- | May 7, 1873 
--» | Nov. 25, 1879 
1836 | Feb. 12, 1874 
-» | May 29, 1877 
Is44 | Jan. 9, 1878 
1852 | Feb, 13, 1867 
1830 | May 5, 1877 
1831 | Sept. 25, 1873 
1817 | Mar. 17, 1849 
ie Nov. 10, 1875 
-.. | April 12, 1878 
1829 | Sept. 10, 1848 
iter) STG. 2s Pee 
1838 | Nov. 11, 1861 
1818 | Mar, 2, 1855 
ins 1879 
.-- | April 30, 1876 
1857 | Dee. 30, 1874 
1829 | Sept. 18, 1872 
iw. | Con. 1.1879 
1842 ) Aug. 31, 1876 
..- | dune 25, 1879 
1839 May 10, 1866 
1855 | July 2, 1868 
1822 | Mar. 65, 1877 
.- | Mar. 11, 1876 
1879 
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FOREIGN CONSULS IN JAMAICA, 




















CONSULS, VICE CONSULS AND CONSULAR AGENTS, 
Name. Country Resi- Name Country Residence. 
he represents. jdence he represents 
G. E. Hoskinson | United States 0:1 ) S. E. Pietersz Spain Kingston 
America G. Ly Phillips Do. Montegu Bry 
Don Ricardo Pala- H. B. Hitchins Sweden and | Kingston 
minos Spain Norway 
S. Soutar Denmark Cr, Tn Phillips Ditto Montego Ray 
J. Dulf Venezuela Robert Nunes Ditto Falmouth 
G.H Weitzman ({ Austria S. C. Peynado Ditto Black River 
Same Empire of Ger D. Marshalieck | Ditto | Morant Bay 
7 many aq |W: G. Price Ditto Mik River 
8. KE. Pictersz Belgium 2 |A. George Ditto Old Harbour 
Same The Netherlands | + & | R. Gough Ditto Yallahs Buy 
J.B. Sorapure | St. Domingo 4 | R. Nunes Falmouth 
Alex. E. Burke =| Hayti 4 1S. G. Corinaldi - Montego Bay 
R. Hitchins Sweden & Norway q J. W, Leyden Black River 
A.C. Laloubtre | Italy M. Solomon United |St. Ann’s Bay 
J. Gall Ecuador J, Dougall States of | Sav-la-Mar 
Same Chili | P. A. Moodie America. | Port Antonio 
A. DeCordeova Peru A. Motrrice Old Harbour 
P, B. Desuoes Costa Rica - W. G. Price Mitk River 
J.J.G. Lewis Salvador S. Soutar Kungston 
J. G. Casseres Colombia J R. Nunes, C.A. Spain Falmouth 
©. A. Malabre, c.4.! France Kingstou 


COLONTAL POSRESSTONS, 


Tre Colonies and Dependencies of Great Britain embrace about one-seventh of the land 
surface of the globe and nearly a fourth of its population. The total area of these posses- 
“sions is estimated at 7,647,000 Knglish square miles, or more than sixty times the extent 
of the United Kingdom. Of this vast dominion, three millions square miles are in 
America, half a million in Africa, a million in Asia, and more than two nijilions and 
a-half in Australasia, | 

The whole ef the colonial possessions are, under the latest arrangements, groupe 
in forty administrative divisions, some of them embracing a number oi formerly 
separate Colonies. Of these forty Colonies, and groups of Colonies, four are in 
Europe, eleven in or near America, ten in or near Africa, seven in Asia, and eight 
in Australasia. In Europe, the possessions are, in alphabetical order, first, (Cyprus; 
second, Gibraltar ; third, Heligoland ; and, fourth, Malta. In America, or adjoining the 

American continent, the possessions are, first, the Bahamas, a group of some 800 Islands 
and Islets, of which twenty are inhabited ; second, the Bermudas, a group of about 300 
Islands, of which fifteen are inhabited ; third, the Dominion of Canada, comprising 


the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, British ~ 


‘Columbia, and Prince Edward Island ; fourth, the Falkland Islands, a group of large area, 
with very few inhabitants; fifth, British Guiana on the continent of South America ; 
sixth, Honduras, on the continent of Central America; seventh, Jamaica, to which 
are annexed, by an Act of Parliament, passed in 1873, the Turks and Caicos Islands ; 
eighth, the Leeward Islands, comprising the formerly separate Colonies of Antigua, 
Montserrat, St. Christopher, Nevis, Anguilla, the Virgin Islands, and Dominica, the 
whole united under an Act of Parliament, passed in 1871; ninth, Newfoundland, not yet 
included in the Dominion of Canada ; tenth, the Island of Trinidad ; and, eleventh, the 
‘Windward Islands, comprising the formerly separate Colonies of Barbadoes, St. Lucia, St. 
Vincent, Grenada, and Tobago. In Africa, and nearest to the African continent, the 
colonial possessions are, first, the Island of Ascension, in the South Atlantic Ocean ; 
second, the Cape of Good Hope, including British Kaffraria, and other annexations made 
from 1866 to 1877 ; third, the Gambia settlement, on the west coast ; fourth, the vaguely 
limited Gold Coast territory, enlarged in 1872, by a cession of old Dutch settlements ; 
fifth, the South African settlement of Griqualand West, proclaimed British territory 
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October 27, 1871 ; sixth, the Island of Lagos, and territories on the mainland, ceded under 
treaty of August 6, 1861 ; seventh, the Island of Mauritius, and its dependencies, in tha 
Indian Ocean ; eighth, N atal, separated from the Cape of Good Hope in 1856 ; ninth, the 
Island of St. Helena, in the South Atlantic ; and, tenth, the Territory of Sierra Leone, 
on the West Coast of Africa. In Asia, the colonial possessions are, first, the town and 
port of Aden, in Arabia, at the entrance of the Red Sea; second, the I sland of Ceylon ; 
third, the Island of Hong Kong; fourth, the Empire of India ; fifth, the Island cf 
Labuan, on the coast of Borneo ; sixth, the Island of Perim, in the Red Sea; and, 
seventh, the Straits Settlements, comprising the Islands of Singapore and Penang, wii)t 
the feritory of Malacca, in the Indian Archipelago. Finally, in Australasia, the ccloni. L 
possessions embrace, besides the Fiji Islands east to the mainland of Australia, ceded > 
Great Britain in 1874, the seven, at present separated but in all probability to be unite}, 
Colonies of New South Wales, New Zealand, Queensland, South Australia, Tusmani., 
Victoria, and Western Australia. 

The following Table exhibits the date and mode of acquisition , the area, population, 
revenue and debt of the whole of the colonial possessions of Great Britain at the ond uf 
1879 :— 























Area 
Colonies, Date and Mode of | in Square| Population | Revenue in; Nett Debt. 
Acquisition. Miles. in 1871. 1879. | 
EvROPE— — £ | £ 
Cyprus - | Treaty 1878 4,200 al 
Gibraltar - hee ture 1704 1 18,695 39,846 | 
Heligoland - itto 1807 : 1,912 8,835 5,500 
Malta and Gozo -| Ditto 1800 115 | 145,599 172,054 | 
| 
ASIA—~ | 
Ceylon ' Capitulation 1796 24,700 | 2,401,066 1,596,205 | 471,622 
Hong Kong Treaty 1843! . 32 139,144 | . 
Straite Settlements ~ - Soper ated fr a , t 14453! 307,951 366,236 | 100,000 
Labuan - | Cession 1846 45 4,898 7,490 | 
AFRICA— | 


Cape of Good Hope- ; Capitulation 1806] 222,308 720,984 1,318,342 6,919,058 

















Griqualand West - | Cession 187k 17,000 50,000 101,840 130,000 
Nata Settlement 18338 21 "000 290,035 272,453 1,231,760 
Transvaal ~ ; Annexed 1877 | 114, 000" 800,000* 89,000* 200.000) 
Mauritina : Capitulation 1810 7o3 | 348625 | 748,039 | 771812 
St. Helena - | Capture 1651 45 6,241 12,751 12,250 
Sierra Leone ~ s Se: et) 4638 37,039 538,376 60,000 
: iSettleraent 163 ec 
Gambia F } Resettlement!$17 { 20 ed lai 19,254 
Gold Coast - {Settlement 1661 15,000*| — 400,000* 93,347 
Lagos ~ | Cegsion 1861 25 54,061 59,389 
AMERICA— - | 
Bermuda - | Settlement 1609 | 19} 12,121 30,353 AJ,As4 
British Columbia = - | Ditto 1858! 390,344 50,000 
g | Ontario Capitulation 1759 | 2 107,780 | 1,620,850 
3 | Quebec & Cegsion 1763) § 193,355 | 1,191,576 
2 Settlement by ; see 
5 . ee ke r nae on a pe | Hk Poi : 
«| New Brunswic - | Settlement 162% B22 BytC7T 
: Selirlioceh Site ai ae OL 731 397 a) 7} ftL8,854 : 34,935, 166 
9 | Prince Edward Island| Ditto 1623 2,133 94,021 
| North West Terri- 
g|_ tory Taken from 2,344,808 
é Inlandsin the Arctic Hudson’s Bay 311,700 t 98.700 
Ocean, and Hud-|{| Company 1871 23,400 , : 
son’s Ba 
Newfoundland - pees 1583 40,200 161,374 182,800 251,742 
British Guiana ~ | Capitulation 1803} - 76,000 216,000 389,871 18,826 
Honduras  eemenmiaet Cc? ¢ 9,000 | 24,710 40,231 2,025 
- | Settlement 1833! 7,600 1,050 3.286 


Falkland Islands 


* Approximate, 
Cc 
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] 
| Date and Mode of} Area | Population | Revenue in 

















Colonies. | Acquisition, j|inSquare| in 1871. 1879, Nett Debt. 
Miles. 
£ £ 
West INDIES— 
Antigua ~ |Settlement 1632 108 35,157 34,102 42,150. 
Bahamas ~ Ditto 1670 2,921 43,000 36,373 78,047 
Barbados - Ditto 1605; . 166 162,042 121,432 8,322 
Dominica - | Cession 1763 291 27,585 19,100 300 
Grenada - Ditto 1763 133 37,684 ‘29,034 10,000 
Jamaica - | Capitulation 1655 4,193 506,154 532,788 633,435 
Montserrat ~ |Settlement 1632 47 8,693 6,242 
Nevis - Ditto 1628 50 11,704 12,664 
St. Christopher - Do. 1623, 1650 106 29,169 24,165 
St. Lucia - | Capitulation 1803 2373 35,474 23,286 39,306 
St. Vincent - | Cession 1763 131 35,688 27,859 ; 
Tobago - Ditto 1763 114 17,054 11,594 
Trinidad ~ | Capitulation 1797 1,754 109,638 310,337 278,000 
Turks Island - | Settlement 1629 ne 4,723 5,298 
Virgin Islands _ Ditto 1665 57 _ 6,426 2,049 | 
Sw 

New Sout ales & > 4 

Norfolk: Island | aeeaney 1787 | 325,000 662,212 5,748,245 11,724,419 

+ tas Separated from 
Victoria NS. Wales 181 i 86,944 | 867,634 | 4,504,415 | 17,082,065 

| Separation from 

Queensland 2 SPS Wales 1899 } 669,420 | 208,084 | 1,436,581 | 9,011,286 
Tasmania - | Settlement 1803 26,205 107,104 361,771 1,520,500 
Sovth Australia = - Ditto 1836 | 900,000 237,090 1,443,653 4,737,200 
New Zealand - Ditto 1841 | 100,000 414,412 3,915,316 | 23,323,111 
Western Australia - Ditto 1829 | 978,000 27,838 165,412 161,000 
Fiji ~ | Cession 1874 7,403 121,700 46,688 

Total 5 z 7,115,458) 13,527,526 | 28,857,036 | 83,777,016 





Nore.—Where the sinking fund of a public debt bears a considerable proportion to the gross 
debt the net indebtedness is given. 





The British Colonies may be divided into three classes ae 


1. Crown Colonies in which the Crown has the entire control of legislation, while 
the administration is carried on by public officers under the control of the 
Home Government. 

2. Colonies possessing Representative Institutions but not Responsible Government, 
in which the Crown has no more than a veto on legislation but the Home 
Government retains the control of public officers. 

3. Colonies possessing Representative Institutions and Responsible Government, 
in which the Crown has only a veto on legislation and the Home Government 
has no control] over any public officer except the Governor. 

In Gibraltar, St. Helena and Heligoland laws may be made by the Governor alone, . 
and, in other Crown Colonies by the Governor with the concurrence of a Council 
nominated by the Crown. In some Colonies, acquired by Conquest or Cession, the 
authority of this Council rests on the will of the Crown. In others, chiefly those 
acquired by Settlement, the Council is created by the Crown under authority of 
some Imperial or Local Law. 


Crown Councils of the former Class exist in the following Colonies :-— 


1. Ceylon. 3. Hong Kong. 6. St. Lucia. 
2. Mauritius. 4. Labuan. 7. Fiji. 
| 5. Trinidad. 
Crown Councils of the latter or Statutory Class exist in the following Colonies :— 
*1, Jamaica. 4. Gambia. #8, Honduras. 
2. Straits Settlements. 5. Gold Coast and Lagos. *9. St. Vincent. 
2. Sicrra Leone *6. Grenada. *10. Tobago. 


7. Falkland Islan» 


¢ 
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Laws may also be made by Order in Council in all the above Colonies, except those 
marked with an asterisk. 

In Colonies possessing Representative Institutions, without Responsible Government, the 
Crown cannot as a general rule legislate by Order in Council, and laws are made 
by the Governor with the concurrence of one or two Legislative Bodies, of which 

_ one at least is wholly or for the most part Representative. 

In the following Colonies there are a Council and Assembly. The Council is nominated 
by the Crown, the Assembly elective :— 

1. Bahamas. * 2. Barbados. 3. Bermuda. j 

In . sree there is a single Legislative Chamber partly elective, partly nominated 

the Crown :— 
+1. British Guiana. 3. Leeward Islands. 5. Natal. 
2. Griqualand West. - *4. Malta 6. Western Australia. 

In British Guiana and Malta* the Crown has reserved the right to legislate by Order in 
Council, and in Natal has reserved the right to revoke or alter the Constitution. 
The Legislature of British Guiana is peculiar, it being differently composed for’ 
ordinary legislation and for financial business. | 

Under Responsible Government the Executive Councillors are appointed by the Go- 
vernor alone with reference to the exigencies of Representative Government, the 
other Public Officers by the Governor on the advice of the Executive Council. In 
no appointment is the concurrence of the Home Government requisite. 

The control of all public departments is thus practically placed im the hands of persons 
commanding the confidence of a Representative Legislature, 

The following are the Colonies in which Responsible Government exist :— 


Canada. New South Wales. ** Tasmania. 
**Cape of Good Hope. ** Victoria. ** South Australia. 
Newfoundland. Queensland. New Zealand. 


The following Provinces are subject to the authority of the general Legislature of the 
Dominion, Colony or Group, to which they belong, but possess a Provincial L egisla- 
ture of their own. 




















Province. Legislature. volony to which Fxovaned 
| is subordinate. 
1. Ontario i Single Elected Assembly} } 
2. Quebec —| Counciland Assembly | | 
3. New Brunswick -| Counciland Assembly | | 
4, Nova Scotia = Counciland Assembly | {| Pictiin! 
0. British Columbia = -) Single Blected Chamber} (~ °™’70 of Canada. 
*6. Prince Edward Island] Council and Assembly | | 
7. Manitoba = Council and Assembly | | 
8. North West Territory Council ) J 
9. Turks Island “ Nominated Council | Jamaica. 
10, Antigua ~ Composite Council hat 
11. Montserrat ~| Nominated Council | 
12, St. Kitts _| Nominated Council en. a 
13. Nevis -| Nominated Council | ¢ Leeward Islands, 
14, Virgin Islands =| Nominated Council | | 
15. Dominica -| Composite Council _. 
16. Seychelles _| Nominated Council | Mauritius. 
17. Anguilla —| Composite Council | St. Kitts and Leeward 


| Islands. 











To the Colonies or Provinces marked with two asterisks, the Council or Upper 
Chamber is elective ; in the rest it is nominated by the Crown. 

The Officer appointed by the Crown to administer the Government of a Colony is usually 
styled Governor, or Governor and Commander-in-Chief, or Captain-General. The 
titles of Governor-in-Chief and Governor-General have been at different times given 
to Governors whose commissions have comprised several distinct Colonies, 

c 2 
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A Governor-in-Chief administers the Government of every Colony comprised within his 
Commission whenever he is present therein; but the administration of a Colony 
during his absence is intrusted to an officer appointed by the Crown, with the title 
of Lieutenant-Governor ; or (in some cases) Administrator of the Government, or 
President of the Council. 


The following are Governments-in-Chief : 


1, The Dominion of Canada, which includes the Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, and to which is attached Prince Edward’s 
Island. 

2. Jamaica, to which are attached British Honduras and Turks Islands. 


3. The Windward Islands composed of Barbados, Grenada, St. Vincent, Tobago, 
St. Lucia. 


4, The Leeward Islands composed of Antigua, Dominica, Virgin Islands, St. Chris- 
topher, Nevis, Montserrat. 


5. The West Africa Settlements composed of Sierra Leone and Gambia. 
6. Gold Coast Colony composed of Gold Coast and Lagos. 


Of these Officers Governors are appointed by Letters Patent under the Great Seal, the 
rest under the Sign Manual and Signet. Every such person is appointed during Her 
Majesty’s pleasure, but his tenure of office is as a rule confined toa period of six 
years from the assumption of his duties. If through death, absence, or otherwise, 
he should become incapable of acting, the Government devolves on such officer or 
person as may have been designated for that purpose in the Charter of Government 
or in the Governor’s Commission. In Jamaica the Government devolves on the 
Lieutenant Governor for the time being, and in his absence on the President of the 
Privy Council. 


The following is a List of the Governors and other Officers Administering the Govern- 
ment in the British Colonies and their places of Residence and Salaries. 





| 
Colonies. Name of Officer Administering Place of 








Government. Residence. Salary. 
EUROPE— £ 
yore - elt ees oe K.C.M.G., Nikosia 5,009 
tibraltar - en e Ri on ie Na ier ot : ~ 
sitar + Magdala, er C.B., G.C S.I ‘ ; In Fortress a 
Heligolan ~ | Lieut.-Col. Sir H. iitzhardin e Berke- ) : 
ley Maxse, K.C.M 6 j In the Town 800 
Malta and Gozo - | Genl: Sir Arthur Borton, G.C.M.G.. K.C.B} Valetta 5,000 
ASIA— 
Ceylon ~ | Sir J. R. Longden, K.C.M.G. - | Colombo 8,00) 
Hong Kong ~ | Sir J. P. Hennessy, C.M.G. - | Victoria 6,000 
Straits Settlements - | Sir Fred. A. Weld, K.C.M.G. - | Singapore 6,000 
Labuan - | G.C. Lees, oe - | Victoria 800 
 Gupe of Good H Sir Herewles Geo. Rob 
ape of Good Hope ir Hercules Geo. Robert Robinson 
and B Brit. edeene G.C.M.G. : ‘ Cape Town 6,000 
wea West - - R. Tunes , Eeq., C.M.G. - an 1,70 
Nata - ajor- =o Sir G. Pomeroy Colle 
Ros -C8,0M.G. °° ts a0) 
Transvaal - | Sir W. a Tea K.C.M. G., C.B. —- | Pretoria - 2,000 
Mauritius - | Sir Geo. F. Bowen, G.C.M.G - | Port Louis” 6,009 
St. Helena - | Hudson R. Janisch, ens C.M.G. - | James Town 900 
Sierra Leone - ae Samuel Rowe, K - | Free Town 2,500 
Gambia - Surg. .-Ma neh Valerius Skipton Goulds- ! Bathurst, St. 1,300 
ury, Mary’ 
Gold Coast ~ | re Okeher ioe, C.MLG. Bis ie ro 3,500 
Lagos - | Wn. B, Griffith, Esq., C.M.G. - | Lagos 1,500 





| 
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Countries. Name of Officer Administer: 
ministering Plac 
e of 
al Si a ta __ zovernme t. evidence. Salary. 
AMERICA— 1 eg ean aes a7 sa . 
Bermuda - ae aad Sir Robert M: Laffan, R.E., St. G x 
Canada ~ <a or rae the Marquis of hosaz - Georges 2,746 
or . -L., G.C.M.G., : >¢! Ott ; 
5 | British Columbia - | Albert Norton Richooyemmor- General’ ¢| Ottawa 10,000 
c : ~ seras, Hisq, QC. -" | Victe 
5 | Ontario - | J. B. Robinson, Esq, ss Vay V.L 1,800 
5 Quebec - | Theodore Robitaille, Esq. 3s Que sia 2,000 
«i | Manitoba ~ | Jos. Edouard Cauchon, eq. i oe 2, 
°< New Brunswick - | R. D. Wilmot, Eso. _ St. Jobe 2,000 
€ | Nova Svotia - | A. G: Archibald, Hsq., C.M.G, eA Helifae 1,800 
& | Prince Edward Istand| Thos. Heath Haviland Esq. a”. iGhay 7 1,800 
§ | North West Territory] David Laird, Esq. = | paptlotte Town) 1,400 
© | Islandsin the Arctic 1,400 
GF} Ocean and Huds or 
s0n’s Bay a ane 
Newinundland epee ohn Hawley Glover, R,N., } St. John 2,000 
British Guiana = - | OC, H, Kortright, Esq., C.M.G. ~ | Geo 
British Honduras ~ | F. P. Barlee, Hsq., CMG. ~ | Bere Town pa 
Falkland Islands ~- | Thos, Kerr, Esq. ~ | Stanley 1/200 
West INDIES—~ me ia 
Antigua - | Geo Berkeley, erie C.M.G. - | St. Johns 3,000 
Bahamas ~ | J.T. F. Callaghan, Esq., C.M.G. ~ | Nassau 2,000 
Barbados ~ | William Robinson, C.M.G, ~ | Bridgetown 4,000 
Dominica - | Charles Monroe Eldridge, ae - | Roseau 700 
Grenada - | Col, R. W. Harley, C.B., C.M.G. ~ | St. George 1,300 
Jamaica ~ | Sir Anthony Musgrave, K.C.M,G. ~ | Kingston 7,000 
Montserrat - | Neale Porter, Esq. ~ | Plymouth 500 
Nevis -~ | C.S. Salmon, Esq. ~ | Charlestown 600 
St Christopher - | A. W. Moir, Se C.M.G. ~ | Basseterre _ 800 
St. Lucia - | Captain R. T. Goldsworthy, C.M.G. - astries 800 
St. Vincent - | Augustus Frederick Gore, Esq. ~ | Kingstown 1,000 
obago - | Edward Laborde, Esq. - | Scarborough 800 
Trinidad - | Sir Sanford Freeling, K.C.M.G, - Port of Spain 4,000- 
Turks Island ~ | R B. Llewelyn, Esq. hes - | Grand Turk. 500 
Virgin Islands ~ | Capt: J. K. G, T. 8. Churchill - | Tortola 800 
AUSTRALIA— | 
New South Wales } Rt. Hon. Lord Augustus W. F. 8. Loftus, i | Sydney 7,000 
Norfolk Island [|  G.C.B. tt 
Victoria: } The ees ere Marquis of Nor- || wotpourne 10,000 
ma » G.G.M.G. : 
Queensland -~ | Sir A. E. Kennedy, K.C.M.G., C.B. - Brisbane 5,000 
‘asmania ~ | Sir G. Cumine Coa eee ag aa Hobart Town 3,500 
jor- ; i . BF. D. Jervois . 
South Australia. } pe NR CB. | : | Adelaide 5,000 
New Zealand - | Sir Arthur Panes Coren: GeoEe ween Le 
W ia -— | Sir W. C, F. Robinson, K.C.M.G. ~ er A 
Fiji none ~ Gera William Des Voeux, C.M.G. - | Levuka 5,000 





THE CAPTAIN-GENERAL AND GOVERNOR-IN-CHIEF OF JAMAICA. . 
His Excellency Sir Anthony Musgrave, K.C.M.G. (C.M.G., 1871, K.C.M.G., 1875) third 
son of the late Anthony Musgrave, Esquire, M.D., Treasurer of Antigua ; born 1828 ; mar- 
ried ‘Ist 1854, Christiana Elizabeth, (died 1859) youngest daughter of the Hon. Sir William 
Byam of Cedar Hill, Antigua, and Westwood, Southampton ; 2nd 1870, Jeanie Lucinda, 
only daughter of David Dudley Field, Esquire, Counsellor-at-Law of Gramercy Park, 
New York ; was Private Secretary to Governor Mackintosh when Governor-in-Chief of 
the Leeward Islands, 1850-51 ; entered as Student at the Inner Temple, 1851; Treas 
Accountant at Antigua, 1852 ; resumed legal studies at the Temple in 1853 ; Colonial 
Secretary of Antigua, 1854 ; Administrator of the Government of Nevis, 1860-61 ; Lieut.- 
Governor of St. Vincent, 1861-64 ; Governor of Newfoundland 1864-69 ; Governor of 
British Columbia, 1869-71 ; Lieut.-Governor of Natal, 1871-73 ; Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of South Australia, 1873-77 ; Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief of 
Jamaica, 1877, Is the author of “ Studies in Political Economy.” 
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FORMER GOVERNORS OF JAMAICA, &c. 





President of Council and 
Military Commandant 
Ditto—General Braine - 
Ditto—Colonel D’Oyley - 
Governor—Colonel D’Oyley - 
Governor—Lord Windsor - 
Lt.-Governor—Sir C. Lyttleton, Knt. 
Lt.-Governor—Sir T. Modyford, Knt. 
Lt.-Governor—Sir Thomas Lynch, Knt. 
Lt.-Governor—Sir Henry Morgan, Knt. 
Governor—Lord Vaughan - 
Lt.-Governor—Sir Henry Morgan, Knt. 
Governor—Charles, Earl of Carlisle 
Lt.-Governor—Sir Henry Morgan, Knt. 
Governor—Sir T. Lynch, Knt. - 
Lt.- Governor—Col. Hender Molesworth 
Governor—Christopher, Duke of Albe- 
marle - - 
President—Sir Francis Watson - 
Governor—William, Earl of Inchiquin 
President—John White, Esquire - 
President—John Bourden, Esquire 
Lt.-Governor—Sir William Beeston, Knt. 
Gevernor—William Selwyn, Esquire 
Lt.-Governor—Peter Beckford, Esquire 
Lt.-Govenor—T. Handasyd, Esquire 
Governor—Lord Archibald Hamilton 
Governor—Peter Heywood, Esquire 
Governor—Sir Nicholas Lawes, Kut. 
Governor—Henry, Duke of Portland 
President—John Ayscough, Esquire 
Goverrfor—Major-General R. Hunter 
President—John Ayscough, Esquire 
President—John Gregory, Esquire 
Governor—Henry Cunningham, Esquire 
(sovernor—Edward Trelawny, Esquire 
Governor—Captain Charles Knowles, R.N. 
Lt.-Governor—Henry Moore, Esquire 
Governor—George Haldane, Esquire 
Eon oe Moore, Esquire 
Governor—William Henry Lyttleton, Esq. 
Lt.-Governor—Roger Hope Elletson, Esq. 
Governor—Sir W. Trelawny, Bart. - 
Lt.-Governor—Lt.-Colonel John Dalling 
Governor—Sir Basil Keith, Knt. _ 
Governor— Major-General John Dalling 
a i Archibald Camp- 
b 


e ad —_ 
Lt.-Governor—Brigadier-General Alured 
Clark 


Governor—Thomas, Earl of Effingham 
Lt:-Governor—Major-Gen. A. Williamson 


t Colonel D'’Oyley 1655 


1656 : - - - 
1657 | Governor~William, Duke of Manchester 1808 
1661 | Lt.-Governor—Lieu.-Gen. Edward Morris- 
1662 son - - 181 
1662 | Governor—William, Duke of Manchester 1813. 
1664 | Lt.-Governor—Major-Gen. Henry Conran 1821 
1672) Governor—William, Duke of Manchester 1822 
1675 | Lt.-Governor—Major-General Sir John 
1675 Keane, K.B. ~ - 1827 
1678 | Governor—Somerset Lowry, Earl of Bel- 
1678 more oo - 1829 
1680; President—George Cuthbert, Esquire 1832 
1682 | Governor—Constantine Henry, Earl of 
1684 Mulgrave - - 1832 
Th Cuthbert, Esquire 1834 
1687 | Lt.-Governor—Major-Gen. Sir Amos Nor- 
1688 cot _ - 1834 
1690 | Governor—Howe Peter, Marquis of Sligo 1834 
692 | Governor—Lieu.-Gen. Sir Lionel Smith, 
1693 Bart., K.C.B. - - 1836 
1694 | Governor—Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart. K.C.B. 1839 
1702 | Governor—James, Earl of Elgin & Kincar- 
1702 ine - - 1842 
1702) Lt.-Governor—Major‘Gen. Berkeley - 1846 
1711 | Governor—Sir Charles Edw. Grey, K.H. 1846 
1716 | Governor Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. 1853 
1718; Lt.-Governor—Major-Gen. E. Wells Bell 1856 
1722 | Governor—Charles Henry Darling, Esq. 1857 
1727 | Lt.-Governor—Edward John Eyre, Esq. 1862 
1723 Governor—Edward John Eyre, Esquire 1864 
173£, Governor—Sir Henry Storks, G.OB., 
1735 G.C.M.G. - 1866 
1735 Governor—Sir John Peter Grant, K.C.B. 1866 
1738 Lt,-Governor—Major-Gen. O’Connor C.B. 1867 
ve hide rege ta Grant, K.C.B. 1867 
--Gov.—E. E. Rushworth, Esqui 
1759} D.CL,CMG - 1870 
1759 | Governor—Sir John Peter Grant, K.C.B. 1870 
1762 | Adm-Gov.—E. E. Rushworth, Esquire, : 
1766 D.C.L.,C.MG - - 1872 
1768 | Adm.-Gov.—W. A. G. Young, Esquire 1873 
1772 Governor—Sir John Peter Grant, K.C.B. 1873 
1773; Governor—Sir William Grey, K.C.S.L 1874 
1777 | Lt.-Gov.—E. E. Rushworth, Esquire, - 
D.C.L.,C.M.G. - - 1877 
1781 | Adm.-Gov.Major-General Mann, R.E.-. 1877 
Governor—Sir Anthony Musgrave, 
fea le aoe = — ~ 1877 
.-Governor—Edward Newton, Esquire, ° 
1791}  GM.G Wire at 1690 


_ Lt,-Governor—Alexander, Earl of Balcar- 
= 1795 


TOs ~ 


Nugent 1798 


Lt.-Governor—Lt.-Gen. eeoree 
yre Coote 
” 1807 


Lt.-Governor—Lt.-Gen. Sir 
K.B, 


Governor—Sir Ant > M 
tee hony usgTave, =, Aiea 
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PART ITF, 
CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF JAMAICA. 
1494,—CuristoPHER CoLumMBUs on his second voyage to the New World, sail- 
ing along the coast of Cuba and hearing from the natives of an Island lying to 
the south, changed his course in that direction and on the Sth May, 1494, 
anchored in the harbour of Santa Gloria now Port Maria. 

1403.—From the date of its first discovery nothing more seems to have 
been known of the Island until the 23rd June, 1503, when Columbus, on his 
fourth voyage, beached his two leaky vessels in what is now called Dry Har- 
bour Bay. Here he remained in circumstances of great hardship for 12 months. 

1509-1629.—Diega Columbus, declared by the Court of the Indies to be here- 
ditary Viceroy of all the lands his. father had discovered, sent Juan de Esquivel 
in November, 1509, to take possession of Jamaica. This he effected without 
bloodshed. About this year the foundations of Sevilla Nueva, the first capital 
of the Island, were laid. . 

Yor upwards of 120 years.few events of importance occurred in the history 
of the settlement. From causes not agreed upon Sevilla Nueva was aban- 
doned and a new capital founded on the banks of the Rio Cobre to which the 
name St. Jago de la Vega was given. Francisco de Garay and Don Pedro de 
Esquivel succeeded in turn to the government of Jamaica. 

1626.—Colonel Jackson, a roving adventurer, with 500 men landed at what 
is now called “ Passage Fort,” and having fought and beaten the Spaniards 
plundered St. Jago de la Vega and obtained a large ransom for sparing it from 
destruction. 

1655,—An expedition fitted out under the conrmand of Admiral Penn and 
General Venables to attack the Island of St. Domingo being unsuccessful turned 
its arms against Jamaica, and on 8rd May, 1655, anchored off Passage Fort. 
On the 11th May articles of capitulation for the surrender of the Island were 
signed. The leaders of the expedition almost immediately returned. to. Eng- 
land, the command of the Land and Sea Forces being assumed by General 
Fortescue and Admiral Goodson, respectively. 

Sept. 20.—Apprehension and committal to the Tower of London of Penn and 
Venables “for having deserted the forces committed to their charge, contrary to. 
their trust.” The Admiral and General having subsequently “ acknowledged 
their faults and submitted” were released upon delivering up their Commissions. 

Oct. 8.—Sedgewicke, a Commissioner sent out by Cromwell, arrived from 


. England. He with others formed themselves into a Council for the administra-. 


tion of the government of which Colonel D’Oyley became President, the latter 


‘ having assumed command of the Troops on the death of Fortescue. 
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1656.—General Brayne with about 1000 recruits arrived on 14th December 
as Commander-in-Chief and superseded D’Oyley in the government. Governor 
Stokes arrived from Nevis with 1600 persons and settled in the neighbourhood 
of Port Morant with which his name is still associated. Other planters came 
subsequently from Bermuda, Barbados and New England. One thousand girls 
and ag many young men “listed”? in Ireland and sent to the Colony. 

1657. Sept. 2.—General Brayne died and D’Oyley resumed the government. 
The latter held this office during the remainder of Cromwell’s Protectorate. and 


_ the earlier years of the Restoration. 


1658.—An expedition from Cuba to recover the Island landed and entrenched 


. near Rio Nuevo, but was attacked and dispersed by D’Oyley after a sanguinary 


encounter. 
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1659.—Population estimated at about 4500 whites and 1400 negroes. 

1660. June 24,—-The remnant of the Spanish expedition, consisting of Don 
Arnoldo Sasi and about 150 followers, attacked and routed at Ocho Rios. 

Aug. 2.—Revolt of a section of the soldiery under Colonels Raymond and 
‘Tyson suppressed and the two ringleaders executed. 

Aug. 14.—-News of the restoration of Charles IJ. reached the Island. 

1661. May 29.—Commission and instructions to D’Oyley as Governor re- 
ceived and read at Caguaya from that time called “Port Royal.” Under the 
Commission an elective Council of 14 persons was convened, who proceeded to 
frame laws and levy taxes. The Army was disbanded and settled throughout 
the Island, which was partially surveyed and divided into 12 districts, viz., St. 
. David, St. Catherine, St. Andrew, St. John, St. Thomas, St. George, St. Mary, 
St. Ann, St. Elizabeth, St. James, Port Royal and Clarendon. 

1662.—Colonel D’ Oyley succeeded by Lord Windsor, who arrived on 11th 
August, but only remained two months. Lord Windsor’s instructions em- 
powered him as Governor, with the advice of his Council, to call Assemblies. 
Proclamation from the King issued, granting the same privileges to all children 
“of our natural bore subjects of England’ to be borne in Jamaica as freeborne 
subjects of England.” 

Oct. 6.—Militia first organized and the Port Royal Regiment, well armed and 
accoutred, assembled under Lord Windsor as their Colonel. 

Sir Charles Littleton succeeded to the government on the departure of Lord 
Windsor, Fort Charles and other fortifications at Port Royal commenced. 


1664, Jan. 20.—First Elective Assembly convened, which consisted of 30. 


members. | | 

May 12.—Sir Charles Littleton left the Island and on 4th June Sir Thomas 
Modyford assumed the government. A second Assembly convened. 

1665-1671.—A third Assembly convened but speedily dissolved, the point 
at issue with the Governor being the exclusion of the King’s name from 
Money Bills, Modyford’s administration was marked by active operations 
against the Dutch and Spaniards, and by the prominent position assumed by 
the slave trade in the affairs of the Colony. The development of the resources 
of the Island received great attention also during this period, and many plan- 
tations and other works remained at his departure, which took place in June, 
to attest the great interest he had evinced in this direction. 

1671.—A land tax first imposed, 

1672,—Sir Thomas Lynch arrived and in compliance with his instructions 

called a meeting of the Assembly. On the 8th January the Assembly met and 

sat until June, Several laws were passed and approved by the Governor, 
their duration boing limited to two years, 

1673.—The first a pot of sugar” exported to England as a present from 
Major-General Bannister to Lord Arlington, the Secretary of State. (Bryan 
Edwards.) 

A census taken showing the population to be— 





Men - : 4,050 
Women ° - 2.600 
Children ° = 1,712 
Negroes . e 9,500 

17,862 





1673.—Sir Henry Morgan, “the bold Buccaneer,” succeeded as Lieutenant 
Gevernor on the retirement of Sir Thomas Lynch, but Lord Vaughan soon 
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i arrived and assumed the government. - One thousand two hundred settlers 
hu ' from the Island of Surinam, which had been ceded to the Dutch, arrived and 
settled for the most part in St. Elizabeth, at a place still called ‘Surinam 
ui Quarters.” 
During Lord Vaughan’s government the Royal African Company was formed, 
by which a legalized slave trade was carried on. 
Tt 1678.—On the 18th July, 1678, the Earl of Carlisle arrived as Governor. 
tt} The chief commission with which he was charged was to change the system of: 
ii. making laws which had hitherto prevailed, and to assimilate the practice to 
wt that which was in force in Ireland under what was called ‘“Poyning’s Act.” | 
& The attempt to introduce this system produced almost a dead lock in legislation 
in, and the contention lasted several years. 
1680.—Long and Beeston sent to England to answer for the part they had 
Iti‘ taken.in the political struggles between the Governor and the Assembly, and so 
a, ably supported their views before the King in Privy Council that the instruc- 


ls. tions to the Earl of Carlisle were annulled. 





i 1681.—Passing of law empowering the Governor, with the advice of a Coun- 

me cil of War, in any case of actual invasion or upon imminent danger, to proclaim 
Martial Law. . ; 

il 1682,—Sir Thomas Lynch, Governor for the second time, empowered “ with 


the advice and consent of the Council and Assembly to frame such laws as should © 
a! be conducive to His Majesty’s interest and agreeable to themselves.” 
1687.—The Duke of Albemarle arrived as Governor, bringing with him 
‘i Father Churchill, a Roman Catholic Priest, with the avowed object of propa- 
gating his faith, and Doctor Hans Sloane as Physician, in after times so 
i, Well known as Sir Hans Sloane the great Naturalist, whose collection formed 
the nucleus of the British Museum. The Duke’s government was marked with 
i: turbulence, brought about by his interference with the Legislature and the 
1! political franchise. | 
 - 1688,—The Duke of Albemarle died a victim to his own debauched habits, 
» Jhring his government a considerable number of convicts at the “Bloody 
a,  Assizes” were sent to Jamaica and sold as bond-servants. A Post Office was for 
| the first time established. Sir Francis Watson succeeded as Lieutenant-Governor, 

7 cae violent hurricane occurred. which did great damage throughout 

the Island. 
1s906.—The Karl of Inchiquin arrived as Governor. 
A dangerous outbreak of negro slaves took place at ‘Suttons’ in Clarendon, 

Which was suppressed by the Militia. 

1691, Jan, 16.—Death of the Earl of Inchiquin. His Lordship’s administra- 
tion was brief, but during the time his arrogant and intemperate behaviour alien. 
ated the respect of the people. , 

| 1692.—Mr,. John White, President of the Council, assumed. the government 
, Of the Island. In this year ocourred the great earthquake which submerged 
the greater part of Port Royal. 

1693.—Kingston settled by refugees from Port Royal, constituted a parish 
and the town laid out by Colonel Lily. President White died and was suc- 

ceeded by Mr. John Bourdon as President, 
1694.—Sir William Beeston arrived, having a. commission as Lieutenant 
Governor and as such administered the government. 

lovasion of Jamaica by the French from Hayti, under DuCasse, who-made 4 
descent on-the north and east sides of the Island. Having pillaged and burned 
those districts they made a descent on the south side at Carlisle Bay, but, 
were met by the Militia who eventually succeeded in. driving them back to 
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their ships, but not until sanguinary encounters had taken place and much life 
and property sacrificed. 

1700.—Sir William Beeston confirmed as Governor, and in the following 
year having refused to account for the treasure and other property found after 
the earthquake at Port Royal the Assembly refused to transact business with 
him. : 

1702.—Major-General Selwyn acted as Lieutenant-Governor ; his administra- 
tiou lasted only 74 days and terminated with his death from ‘the country fever.” 
He was succeeded by Colonel Beckford, to be himself superseded by Colonel T. 
Handasyd. 

On the 1Ith July Admiral Benbow sailed from Port Royal in quest of the 
French fleet, under DuCasse, and on the 19th of August fell in with it. After 
a running fight of some days the enemy escaped, owing mainly to the treachery 
' of two of Benbow’s Captains. On the 14th November Benbow died from the 
effects of a wound received in the action and was buried in Kingston Church. 

1703.—Jan,. 9. Destructive fire at Port Royal which destroyed the town and 
caused the death of large numbers of the inhabitants. The survivors fled to 
Kingston. 

1711.—Lord Archibald Hamilton arrived as Governor. Disputes with the 


Assembly in consequence of their refusal to grant a perpetual revenue to the 


Crown and to pass the Revenue Bill for a longer period than three months. 
1712.—Aug. 28. Fearful hurricane. 


1713-14.—Continued dissensions between the House of Assembly and the: 
Governor, in which Mr. Attorney General Broderick took part by publishing: 


certain letters reflecting on the proceedings of the Assembly. Her Majesty 
Queen Anne having been petitioned to remove him he resigned his appoint- 
ment. 
1715.—The logwood tree introduced from Honduras, 
Reinstatement of Broderick by her Majesty’s command. 
1716.—Peter Heywood, a planter, succeeded to the government. In this 
year the Governor was directed not to pass any laws that should repeal a law 
confirmed by the Crown without a suspension clause, or first transmitting the 
draft of the bill; and in the year 1731 this limitation was extended to all laws 
repealing others, even though such repealed laws should not have been con- 
firmed by the Crown. 
1717.—Expulsion by the Spaniards of English settlers in the Bay of Cam- 
peachy. which had a depressing effect on the trade of Jamaica. Frequent rebel- 
lious conspiracies of negro slaves. 
1718.—Sir Nicholas Lawes, another planter, succeeded to the government. 
Dissolution of the Assembly after an intemperate contention with the Council 
respecting Lord Archibald Hamilton’s administration and a gross libel which 
the Clerk of the Council had published in his defence. . 
1719.—Alarm of Spanish invasion. Martial Law preclaimed. 
1720.—Great depression in commerce. Frequent invasions of “Picaroons” 
from Cuba on the unprotected coasts of the Island. The parish of St. Annsuf- 
fered severely from these incursions. The house of a proprietor of a consider: 
able settlement on the beach, who had fortified it and had repeatedly repelled 
them, was surrounded one night and fire was applied to it in all directions ; in 
the morning nothing remained but the smoking ruins of the house and the 
ashes of sixteen human beings. To provide against a reeurrence of such atrocities 
a disposable force was raised by a capitation levy, and one white man for every 
hundred negroes was enrolled, accoutred and trained. Thus an effective body 
of seven hundred men was maintained and distributed along the coast. In this 
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— 1 : 
lj ¢ protective measure originated what was known as “The Deficiency Law,” by 
_, which a fine was paid by plantations for any deficiency in these relative numbers. 
ig 1721.—Introduction of settlers from Anguilla and the Virgin Islands, 
iq  _ 1922.—Interruptions in public business caused “government bills” to be at a 
i discount of 50 per cent. Rebellious slaves harrassed the Country. A party of 
Mosquito Indians imported, under the conduct of their King, for the purpose of 
,  Subduing the insurgents. 
»”} Aug, 22.—Tremendous hurricane which injured the fortifications and sunk 
|], many ships at Port Royal, ruined much property and destroyed many lives. 

Dec, 5.—The Duke of Portland arrived as Governor with Colonel Dubourgay 
iy es lieutenant Governor. This was the first appointment of a Lieutenant 
tr pias whose salary should run concurrently with that of the Governor-in- 

ef, 

i | 1724,—Mr, Attorney General Monke expelled the Assembly for “ an infringe- 

ment of the liberties of the people.” 
1) -:1726-27—July. Death of the Duke of Portland. “His administration though 
» “short, turbulent and distressing, was conducted with that political moderation 
“and easy dignity which is calculated to subdue the most obstinate and to con- 
i,  “Clliate the most hostile.”—-(Bridges.) During this period a parish was consti- 

tuted out of the parishes of St. Thomas-in-the-East and St. George and called 

_ Portland in honor of the Duke. | 

The government devolved upon John Ayscough, President of the Council. 
te Continued dissension between the Assembly and the President. Assembly dis- 
., Solved after an existence of five years, the Revenue Bill having been the subject 
i ' of warm discussion throughout its fourteen sessions. The President was sub- 
ie ey impeached for having “ perverted justice while President and Chan- 

cellor,” 


th 


1727-28.—Major General Hunter arrived with full powers of Governor. The 

long agitated Revenue Bill passed, It granted the required annuity to the Crown 
; adin return it enacted that “all such laws and statutes of England as have 
, “been at any time esteemed, introduced, used, accepted or received as laws in 
| “this Island shall and are hereby declared to be and continue laws of this His 
.{| “Majesty’s Island of Jamaica for ever.” . 

Coffee introduced by Sir Nicholas Lawes and first planted on Tower Hill 
near Temple Hall in St. Andrew. Conflagration at Port Royal which continued 
for three days and destroyed immense property. 

1728-34.—Alarming and distressing predatory warfare kept up by the Ma- 
roons through all these years. Captain Stoddart attacked Nanny Town, a Maroon 
stronghold in Portland, and destroyed it. 

1734.—Major General Hunter died. President Ayscough again succeeded to 
the government, 

_ 1735.—Sept. 80. President Ayscough died and Mr. John Gregory succeeded 
_ to the government as President. 

Dec, 29.—Mr. Henry Cunningham arrived as Lieutenant Governor. He died 
te months after and the reins of government were again taken up by Mr, 

regory. 

1738.—Governor Trelawny arrived 1st March. A parish created out of that 
of St. James and called Trelawny in compliment to the Governor. 

Treaty made with the Trelawny Maroons by the wise policy of Colonel 
Guthrie. One thousand five hundred acres of land were granted to them in 
Trelawny, and they pledged themselves to assist the government in case of war 
ind rebellion and to capture and deliver up all runaway slaves. 

1739,—A somewhat similar treaty made with the Maroons in the Portland 
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district through the intervention of Colonel Bennett. Scott’s Hall in St. Mary ; 
Moore Town in Portland and Charles Town in St. George created into Maroon 
settlements, 

At this time it was computed there were 429 sugar estates in cultivation yield- 
ing 33,000 bhds. of sugar and 13,200 phns. of rum. ; 

1741.—Vernon having in the previous year bombarded Carthagena returned 
to Port Royal, and there being joined by Sir Challoner Ogle with a splendid fleet 
and supplied with a negro contingent by Governor Trelawny, again sailed for 
the capture of that town. After great and useless slaughter, dissensions 
between the Commanders of the Land and Sea Forces resulted in the repulse of 
the English who again returned to Port Royal. A malignant fever broke out 
amongst the forces, engendered by the swamps near which they were encamped, 
and speedily spread to the civil population ; its ravages were unparalleled. 

1742.—An expedition consisting of the wreck of the former one, with 3,000 
fresh soldiers from England, set out for the capture of: Panama, Governor Tre- 
luwny accompanied it with a regiment raised in the Island of which he took 
command, ‘his expedition also resulted in failure. 

1744.—Oct 20. Dreadful storm and earthquake. All the fortifications at Port 
Royal destroyed or injured. ‘ Wharves and warehouses there and at Kingston, 
‘ Qld Harbour and Passage Fort were swept away or greatly damaged. Out of 
* 105 ships in Harbour only one, H.M.S. “ Ripon,” was saved, with the loss of 
“ hor masts. Hundreds perished: by the storm but far more by the pestilence 
« that followed.’—(Gardner.) 

Guinea Grass accidcutally introduced and soon became a valuable pyro- 
duct. 

1745.—Conspiracy of negro slaves of an exteusive character discovered by 
tue confession of.a slave girl and the ringleaders executed. One party made a 
stand but was dispersed. by Colonel Bennett at Yallahs. 

1751.—Nov. Governor Trelawny retired from the Colony. His official duties 
appear to have been discharged with firmness and discretion. Captain Knowles 
pssumned the government. His administration was marked by the temporary 
removal of the seat of government from Spanish Town to Kingston which 
created great bitterness of feeling. 

1758.—Oct. 7. Captain Knowles succeeded, by Lieutenant Governor Moore. 
The public records which had meanwhile been removed to Kingston were re- 
turned to Spanish Town. 

The Assembly passed'a law depriving the members of the Council of the elec- 
tive franchise, and another confining the privilege of franking letters to the 
members of their own House. ‘These moasures: “ uearly produced civil discord 
but: the judicious management of Governor Moure allayed the tumult.” 

Kingston, Savanna-la-Mar, Montego Bay and Port Antonio made ports of 
e.try.and clearance. Assize and other Courts of Justice established in Kingston. 

1759.—Brigadier General George Haldane appointed’'Governor. His adimi- 
nistration was speedily cut shert by death and Lieutenant Governor Moore 
re-assumed the government. 

1760.—A formidable rebellion, attended with the usual atrocities, broke out 
amongst the slaves in.St. Mary’s parish under the leadership of two Koroman- 
tees named Tacky and Jamaica. Jn one moring the rebels murdered between 

thirty and forty whites not sparing even infents.in arms. The rebels: fought 
with desperate fury and were not suppressed by the Military and Militia without 
consid ee of life and property. About 600 of.the captured rebels were 
t 


transported 4 the Bay of Honduras. One of the ringleaders was burnt and twa 
were hung in chains, _ 
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1762.—Feb. William Henry Littleton, Governor of South Carolina, assumed 
the government. 

March—Expedition sailed from Port Royal against Havannah which was 
beseiged and captured ; booty to the value of £3,000,000 fell into the hands of the 
conquerors, @ great part of which was spent in Port Royal, which had by this 
time been re-established. | 

1763.—The King’s House in Spanish Town completed and furnished at a cost 
of £18,000 sterling. 

Sept. 14.—-The Magazine at Fort Augusta, containing over 2,000 barrels of 
powder, struck by lightning and blown up. 

1764. Dec.—Dissensions between the Governor and the Assembly arising out 
of the disallowance of two acts passed in 1761 marked the previous year, and 
culminated in an act of the Governor as Chancellor releasing by writ of habeas 
corpus two bailiffs who were committed to prison by the Assembly for alleged 


. breach of privilege in seizing the property of a member while the House was 


sitting. This produced an address to the King from the Assembly and fresh war- 
rants for the arrest and re-committal of the two men but the House was at once 
dissolved, The new Assembly met and prepared another address to the King 
praying that the record in Chancery be expunged and refused to proceed to busi- 
ness until reparation was made. Another dissolution followed. 

1765. Aug.—New Assembly convened to be again dissolved. 

1765-66.—Several attempts at insurrection among the slaves. 

1766. June—Governor Littleton re-called. Mr. Roger Hope Elletson ap- 


pointed Lieutenant Governor. New Assembly met and presented another ad- 


dress representing its grievance. The matter was settled by the entry of a 
“vacatur” in the margin of the record of the Court of Chancery. 

1768. Oct.—Sir William Trelawny arrived. During his administration the 
dispute respecting a refusal by the Assembly to vote a refund of the money 
Littleton had drawn from Home for the troops, caused by the Assembly’s refusal 
to grant supplies, was effectually settled and peace again prevailed in legisla. 
tive affairs. 

1772. Dec. 11.—Sir William Trelawny died after a lingering illness and was 
succeeded by Colonel (afterwards Major General) Dalling as Lieutenant Go 
vernor, 

1773.—Arrival of Sir Basil Keith as Governor. 

Hutchinson, the assassin, in attempting to escape to sea in an open boat from 


- Old Harbour, was apprehended by Sir George Rodney. He was executed at 
_ Spanish Town on the 16th March. p 
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re Botanic Garden established under the sanction of thé House of Assem- 
v. : 

l\76.—An act passed for the establishment of an Island Hospital in the 
Town of Kingston, to which it was ordered that: all the transient mendicant 
poor that might be found in any part of the Country should be conveyed. The 
expenses attending its support being found to fall heavily on the public, another 
law was passed for levying a tax from the ships resorting to the Island ports, 


_ to be applied solely to the maintenance and augmentation of the institution. 
' This was the beginning of the present Public Hospital in Kingston. 


Fears of an invasion by a French fleet; additional fortifications built and 
entrenchments thrown up. Nelson appointed Commander of Fort Charles. Ex- 
pedition against St. Juan de Nicaragua fitted out in Jamaica with Nelson as 
second incommand, which met with success but ill proportioned to the immense 
loss of life that occurred from the deadly climate of the place. ‘Out of 1,800 
“men, 1,800 of whom came from Jamaica, only 380 survived, and Nelson half 


ea 
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‘poisoned by manchioneal and prostrated by fever was carried ashore at Port 
“ Royal in his cot and narrowly escaped death.”—(Gardner. ) 

1777.— Death of Sir Basil Keith. Major-General Dalling assumed the govern- 
ment. 

Thirty slaves executed who had headed an extensive conspiracy in Hanover 
and Westmoreland. 

1779.—Threatened invasion of the Island by the combined fleets of France 
and Spain under the command of Count D’istaing. All the plantation work 
for the time abandoned, and the agricultural strength of the Island employed in 
the cultivation of provisions to supply the population employed in the works of 
defence. : | 

1780. Oct.—Fearful hurricane in which the Town of Savanna-la-Mar was 
destroyed. The severity of the storm was limited to the southernmost portion 
of the Island. Pestilence followed and then a famine. 

1781. Aug. 1—Another hurricane only less disastrous than the previous 
one. General Campbell assumed the government on the departure of General 
Dalling. Great fire in Kingston which destroyed property valued at £300,000 
sterling. . 

« Three Finger Jack,” the leader of a banditti of negroes which had a settle- 
ment in the recesses of Four-Mile-Wood in St. David, causing general conster- 
nation and committing numerous excesses in that part of the Country, was 
killed by a Maroon named John Reeder and the hand wanting the two fingers 
was carried in triumph into Kingston. Reeder was pensioned by the Govern- 
ment. 

1782. April 12.—Victory of Rodney over the French fleet under command of 
DeGrasse, which was on its way to effect a junction with the Spanish fleet prepa- 
ratory to the invasion of the Island. The battle was thus reported by the Ad- 
miral himself to the Governor of Jamaica :—“ After having had a partial engage- 
“‘ment with the enemy on the 9th, wherein sixteen of my rear were prevented 
“by calms from joining in the action, on the 12th 1 had the good fortune to 
“bring them to a general action which lasted from seven o’clock in the morn- 
‘ing till half-past six “in the afternoon, without one moment’s intermission. 
** Count DeGrasse, with the ‘ Ville de Paris,’ and four other ships of the line, and 
‘‘ one sunk, graced the victory. The remainder of the fleet was so miserably 
“ shattered and their loss of men so very great, from their having their whole 
“ army consisting of 5,500 men on board the ships-of-war, that I am convinced 
“ it will be almost impossible to put them in a condition for service for some 
“ considerable time.” Rodney was raised to the Peerage and a marble statue by 
Bacon erected in the square of Spanish Town to perpetuate his name. 

In the same year Rodney captured a French ship bound from the Island of 
Bourbon to Cape Francois in St. Domingo. “Onboard there were some plants 
“of the genuine cinnamon, the mango and other oriental productions which his 
“ Lordship, from that generous partiality which he always manifested for Jamaica 
_ “and its inhabitants, presented to his favorite Island,—thus nobly ornamenting 
‘“‘ and enriching the Country his valour had protected from conquest.”—( Bryan 
Edwards. ) 

Prince William Henry, afterwards William IV., visited the Island and received 
an Address of Welcome from the Assembly and a thousand guineas to purchase 
a Star. He presented the St. ‘Thomas-in-the-Vale Regiment of Militia with 
a set of colors and authorized the corps to be designated “Prince William’s 
Own.” 

1783. Jan.—Arrival of 400 white families and 4,500 slaves from Charleston, 
a considerable number of whom settled in Kingston. 
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1784.—General Campbell relinquished the government and was succeeded by 
Brigadier General Clark. | 

Juy 80.—Great hurricane in which every vessel in Kingston harbour was 
either sunk, driven ashore or dismasted, and the barracks at Up-Park Camp blown 
down, 

1785. Aug. 27.—Another great storm. 

1786, Oct. 20.—Yet another. 

1789. Nov. 19.—A Free Conference held by the Council and Assembly for 
the purpose of protesting against Mr. Wilberforce’s scheme for the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade. Mr. Bryan Edwards, the historian of the West Indies, 
a Jamaica Proprietor and Member of Assembly, at considerable length ad- 
dressed the Joint Committee, and proposed a series of resolutions in which he 
claimed compensation for the proprietors for the losses that would be sustained 
by them by the proposed change in the system of recruiting the labour ranks 
of the Colony. The resolutions were agreed to and subsequently presented to 
Parliament. 

1790.—The Earl of Effingham succeeded to the government. 

Oct. 13.—Death of the Countess of Efingham, who was followed to the grave 
by her husband on the 19th of November. 

179i.—General Adam Williamson succeeded. Revolutionary war in Hayti. 

The population of Jamaica was then as follows :— : 


Whites . - - $80,000 
Freed blacks and people of color ; - 10,000: 
Maroons about a - 1,400 
Slaves | - - 250,000 

Total os 291,400 








The Island possessed in this year.767 sugar plantations, 607 coffee plantations 
and }.047 prazing and breeding pens. The value of the Island, ‘‘ considered as 
British property,” was then estimated at thirty-nine millions of pounds ster. 
ling, of which twelve millions and a half was the value of the 250,000 slaves 
then working as agricultural labourers and otherwise. 

1793.- Expedition sailed from Port Royal for the occupation of Saint Do- 
mingo; the Town of Jeremie captured. This expedition, recruited from time to 
time, had varied successes, but eventually the project of conquering the Country 
had to be abandoned, disease having swept away over 20,000 soldiers and sailors. 
oo of the breadfruit and various other plants from the South Sea 
slands. | 

1795.—Arrival of the Earl of Balcarres as Governor. Formidable rebellion 
amongst the Trelawny Maroons. The insurgents were so uniformly successful 
in their attacks on the combined Forces of Military and Militia that resort was 
had by the Authorities to the importation of blood-hounds from Cuba to hunt 
them down. The arrival of the dogs at the scene of disturbance had the desired 
effect and the Maroons capitulated. 

1196.—The Trelawny Maroons deported to Nova Scotia, from whence they 
were sent to Sierra Leone. 

_ 1797.—The largest coffee crop since the settlement of the Island was produced 
in this year, viz :— . 
Export to Great Britain ite 6,708,272 Ibs. 
« America sei 1,223,349 « 





——— 


Total 7,931,621 Ibs. 
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1798.—To assist Great Britain to carry on the war against Revolutionary 
France, a voluntary subscription was entered into throughout the Island which 
amounted to near a million sterling. 

Dec. 22.—Intelligence received in Jamaica of plots by refugees‘from St. Do- 
mingo who were within the Island to stir up theslaves to rebellion, Sas Portas 
hanged asaspy. Martial Law proclaimed. 

Introduction of the Bourbon cane. Major General Nugent succeeded to the 
governinent. 

1803.—Kingston made a Corporate City. Hon. John Jaques elected Mayor. 

1805. April. .--~Feara of a French Invasion. Martial Law proclaimed and 
lasted for 19 days; again proclaimed but ceased on 22nd June. 

The largest exportation of sugar took place, viz., 150,852 hhds. 

1807.—Sir Hyre Coote arrived as Governor. During his time great attention 

was paid to the Island defences and the Militia. 

1808.—The Duke of Manchester succeeded to the government. 

March 1.—The slave trade terminated without compensation to. the slave- 
holders. 

March 27.—Mutiny in the 2nd West India Regiment at Fort Augusta, Lieu- 
tenant and Adjutant Ellis and Major Darby killed. 

Oct.—Conflict between the Assembly and the Governor as to the right of 
the former to compel the attendance of Major General Carmichael before them 
for the purpose -of giving evidence as to the mutiny. The matter was settled 
next April by permission being accorded the General by the Commander-in-Chief 
to appear before the Assembly, which he did. 

1811. June 25.—The Duke going on leave of absence for nearly two years the 
government was administered by Lieutenant General Morrison. He is said to 
have proved an expeditious and satisfactory Chancellor. 

1812.-—A storm on 12th October did great damage to houses and crops. Two 
months afterwards severe shocks of earthquake were felt, which greatly nines 
many buildings and threw down others. 

18)3,—The Duke of Manchester returned to his government, 

Aug. 1.—Severe storm. 

1814.—The parish of Manchester formed out of portions of Vere, Clarendon 
and Si. Elizabeth. 

1815. July 13.—Port Royal nearly destroyed by fire. By blowing up anum- 
ber of houses the flames were arrested before they reached the dock- yard, 

Oct. 18-19. The eastern portion of the Island visited by hurricane and floods 
which almost changed the aspect of the parishes of St. David and St. George. 
A number of lives were lost. 


1816.—The Assembly having existed for the full term of seven years was dit- 


solved by the Duke of Manchester. This was the first time that any Governor 

had beheld the natural death of his own House. 

1817.—Law passed for the registration of slaves. Total number registered, 
345,252. 

1818. Nov.—Severe hurricane by which the County of Cornwall sustained 
great injury. 

1819.—A permanent salary of £6,600 currency fixed by law for the Chief 
Justice and his fees abolished. 

1820.-—Serious accident to the Duke of Manchester, who was thrown from 
his carriage and trampled under the feet of the unmanageable horses. 

1821. July 30.—_-The Duke left the Island for a period and the administration 
was carried on by Major General Conran. 

1822, Dec 8.—Return of the Duke of Manchester. 
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/ 1823, Feb,—Ten pirates executed at Port Royal Point. 

_ Resolutions passed in Parliament for ameliorating the condition of the slaves 
im the West India Colonies, the spirit of which the Colonial Office called upon 
the Governors of the several Colonies to carry into effect. The Legislature of 
Jamaica refused to revise the Slave Code. 

March 31.—Capture of the piratical craft “ Zaragozana” by the boats of H.M. 
Ships,““Tyne” and “Thracian” at the entrance to the harbour of Mata in Cuba. 

May 22-23.—Execution at Port Royal of 19 of the pirates and their Captain. 

1824.—Petty conspiracies amongst the slaves in different parts of the Island 
discovered, A number of negroes executed. | 

1825. Feb. 11—The Right Reverend Christopher Lipscombe,D.D., first Bishop 
of Jamaica, arrived and was installed. 

1826.—Law passed revising the Slave Code, but not meeting the wishes of the 
| British Government was disallowed by Order in Council in the following year. © 

1827.—The Duke of Manchester left the Colony after a residence, with two 
short interruptions, of 19 years. Major-General Sir John Keane, K.B., Com- 
manding the Troops, succeeded to the government. ‘The Legislature urged to 
pass a Slave Law more in accordance with the wishes of the mother country. 

1828,—-A SlaveCode, similar in all respects to that disallowed, passed the Le- 
gislature ; to this the Lieutenant Governor refused his assent. 

1829. Feb. 20.—The Earl of Belmore arrived as Governor. 
| Sept. 19-13,—First great cattle fair held on the Pedro Plains in St, Ann. 

i Nov.3.—Legislature convened. Amended Slave Law passed, differing in some 

_ respects from that of 1726; it received the sanction of the Governor but was dis- 
.' sllowed by the King. 
| 1830, Dec.—Law passed giving unrestricted privileges to all free persons. 

1831. Feb.—Legislature convened and a law passed for the better govern- 
' ment of the slaves; in this law the sectarian clauses which had been the prin- 
cipal cause of the disallowance of former similar acts were omitted and by Order 
in Council it was left to its operation. 
_ Dec, 30.—An extensive and formidable rebellion broke out among the slaves 
in the County of Cornwall. Martial Law proclaimed and Sir Willoughby Cotton 
assumed command of the Troops. ; 

1832. Jan. 26.—* The Colonial Church Union” formed (as set forth in their 
prospectus) “for the purpose of defending by constitutional means the interests 
“of the Colony, to expose the falsehoods of the Anti-Slavery Society and, to 
“uphold the Church and Kirk.” 

Feb 5.—Martial Law terminated, the insurrection having been crushed, but 
not until the loss of many lives and considerable destruction of property had 
taken place. Tho British Government in consideration of the severe ‘losses in- 
curred by the planters of the locality made them a loan of £200,000. 

The Rev. Wim. Knibb andseveral other Dissenting Ministers, who were arrested 
during Martial Law for inciting the slaves to rebellion, tried and acquitted, 

Wholesale destruction by the Colonial Unionists of Dissenting Chapels. 

March.—Mr, Edward Jordon, Editor of the “Watchman,” tried for sedition 
: and acquitted. Proposals from the British Government for the further ameliora- 
{ tion of the condition of the slaves rejected. Delegates sent to England by the 

Assembly to represent the condition of the Island. 

Losses by the rebellion estimated at £1,145,000, 
First permanent Police formed. 
June 4.—Sir Joshua Rowe, Kut., arrived as Chief Justice. | 
June 12.—Recall of the Earl of Belmore. Mr. George Cuthbert assumed the 
eovernment as President of the Council, 
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July 26.—The Earl of Mulgrave arrived as Governor. | 
1833. May.—Mr. Stanley, Secretary of State for the Colonies, introduced a 
series of resolutions providing for the gradual abolition of slavery. 


Colonel Hamilton Brown, of the St. Ann’s Interior Regiment of Militia, cashiered . 


by the Earl of Mulgrave on “ parade” at Huntly Pasture for being concerned in 
the Colonial Union. ‘This action on the part of the Executive was the death 
blow to that illegal organization.”—(Gardner.) : 

Sept. 1.—Abolition Bill received in Jamaica. 

Oct.—New Assembly convened and its co-operation asked in carrying out the 
requisite details of emancipation. ‘An act for the abolition of slavery through- 
out the British Colonies” laid before the House, and a bill introduced adopting 
its principles and giving effect to its provisions. 

Dec. 12.—The Governor assented to the bill which had been passed by the 
Legislature and it became law. | 

1834. March.—The Earl of Mulgrave left the Colony. ‘“ His administration 
of the government during a crisis of its history, such as the abolition of slavery, 
was marked by firmness and discretion.” —(Gardner. ) 

April 4.—The Marquis of Sligo arrived as Governor. 

Aug. 1.—Slavery abolished and the apprenticeship system established. 

1886. Aug 26.—Sir Lionel Smith arrived and assumed the government on 
the departure of the Marquis of Sligo, who left for England on Ist Sept. 

Dec.—Bank of Jamaica established. | 

1887. May 15.—The Colonial Bank established. 

Aug. 11.—Queen Victoria’s Accession proclaimed at Spanish Town. 

1838.—Act passed by the Imperial Parliament to amend the Act for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the British Colonies. : 

June 16.—Law passed by the Jamaica Legislature for terminating on Ist 
August the apprenticeship of the agricultural laborers. 

Aug. 1.—The apprenticeship systein abolished and absolute freedom conferred 
upon the whole negro population. The City of Kingston was partially illumi- 
nated; two beeves were roasted at the Race Course; and a transparency des- 
criptive of the great change in the social system of the Country was erected at 
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the same place. The 2nd and $rd of August were enjoyed thoughout the Island 


by the new-made free-men as holidays. All the festivities terminated peacably. 

Oct.—The Legislature met. Resolution passed by the Assembly declaring 
«An act for the better government of prisons in the West Indies,” enacted by 
the Imperial Parliament consequent on the abolition of slavery, to be an in- 


fringement on the inherent rights of the Legislature, and refusing to proceed ~ 
to business until it was known if they were to be treated as subjects having 
the power of making laws, or to be governed by the British Parliament and by * 
Orders in Council. House prorogued for a day and re-opened with a concilia- ,' 
tory address from the Governor, but it adhered to its” resolution and was dis- 


solved. 


Dec. {8.—New Assembly convened which resolved to adhere to the former . 
resolutions. House dissolved. Seventeen annual laws expired; among them | 


those providing for a Police and to a great extent for public revenue. 


1839. April 29.—A thunder storm passed over Kingston shortly after three : 
o'clock, followed by a heavy shower of rain and a fall of hailstones. Measure. 
introduced into the Imperial Parliament for suspeuding the Constitution of - 


Jamaica. 


May 7.—Measure carried by a small majority of five; being tantamount to 4 : 
defeat the Melbourne Ministry resigned. Sir Robert Peel called upon to form * 


a Ministry but unsuccessful in consequence of the ““Bedchamber Plot.” 
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July 9..~The Melbourne Ministry returned to office, and a new Jamaica Bill. 
introduced and passed, considerably modified. It allowed the Assembly time 
to resume the work of legislation, but in case of refusal the bill placed it in the 
power of the Governor and Council to pass revenue laws and to re-enact expiring 
and expired laws for a limited period. | 

Sep. 25.—Arrival of Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, Bart., as Governor. 

Oct. 22,—Legislature convened and a conciliatory speech delivered by the 
Governor. In their reply the Assembly justified their past conduct but re- 
ceded from their previous resolutions, and then proceeded to business. Their 
deliberations were conducted with harmony. 

Nov.—Great flood in Montego, Bay which carried away several houses; some 
lives were lost. 

1840, April—New judicial system provided, consisting of a Vice Chancellor, 
a Chief Justice, two Assistant Judges and nine Chairmen of Quarter Sessions. 
oe company established for the growth and manufacture of silk in St. 


ao for white troops erected at Newcastle on the Blue Mountains of St. 
drew. 

Severe drought during a great part of the year, 

1841. Jan. and Feb.—Three hundred and twenty-two Scotch and one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven Irish immigrants introduced. | 
; Jan, 1—The Currency of Jamaica assimilated to that of the United King- 

om. 

May 31.—Heavy rains, almost without intermission, until the 5th June. Severe — 
floods in Montego Bay, Port Maria, and other parts of the Island. Several lives 
were lost in the swollen rivers. . Gg . 

Dec.—Six hundred immigrants arrived from Aberdeen and London, and two 
hundred and seventy Africans, including many descendants of the Maroons who 
had been transported from Nova Scotia to Sierra Leone. | 

The'Parish of Metcalfe formed out of portions of St. George and St. Mary. 

Dec, 27.—Serious riots in Kingston in consequence of the Police attempting 
to carry out an order of the Mayor (the Hon. Hector Mitchell) for the suppres- 
sion of the usual Christmas drummings. Two men were shot and several 
wounded by the Police. The Military and Militia were called out and placed 
under Major-General Gomm, “by whose promptitude and skilful dispositions 
tranquility was ultimately restored to the city.” | 

Scarlet fever prevailed as an epidemic during the greater part of the year ; the 
mortality was heavy. 

1842.—The foundation-stone laid of the Morant Point Light House. 

May 7.—Shock of earthquake at 3 p.m., which produced no injury in Jamaica, 
but it was very severe at Cape Haiti and caused the death of 3000 of the 
eee it also did considerable damage to buildings in the Island of 

wba. 


May 16.~Arrival of the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine to assume the govern- 
ment. 


a 21.—Departure of Sir Charles Metcalfe amidst the regrets of the inhabi- 


Aug. 25.—Several shocks of earthquake between 5 and 6 o’clock p.m. 
1843, March 3.—A. great comet appeared in the southeast and remained 


: visible for about three weeks. 


March 6,—A shock of earthquake at 3.a.m. Oo 
“ 11.—~Three smart shocks of edirthquake at half-past 10 p.im. 
“ 13,--Another shock of earthquake ; it occurred between 4 and 5 a.m. 
n 2 | 
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March 17.—Day of Humiliation and Thanksgiving to Almighty God for 
deliverance from destruction by the recent earthquakes. 

March 20.—A severe shock of earthquake at about 10 p.m. The people rushed 
to the several places of worship and Divine Services were held. 

April 4.—Bishop Lipscombe died. He had held the Episcopate 18 years. 

April 27.—A very large and brilliant meteor passed over the Island from 
S.W. to N.E. at about half-past 8 p.m. ; it caused considerable alarm. 

June 7.—The Countess of Elgin died in child-birth at Craigton, in the St. 
Andrew Mountains, and her remains, with those of her infant, were interred in 
the Cathedral at Spanish Town. A vote of 300 guineas made by the Assembly 
for a monument to perpetuate her memory. 

June.—Heavy rains during which the lightning rod at the Morant Bay Light 
House was struck. . 

July 2.—A shock of earthquake between 8 and 9 p.m. 

July 15.—Another shock of earthquake at 2 p.m. 

Aug. 18.—The practicability of supplying the City of Kingston with water 
from the Hope River in St. Audrew tested by the construction of a gutter from 
that river to North Street. 

Aug. 26.—Extensive fire in Kingston which originated in the foundry of 
Wm. James & Co., at the eastend of Harbour Street. Its ravages were fright- 
ful and extended diagonally to the corner of Duke Street and Mark Lane; it 
destroyed nearly one-fourth of the city. 

Nov. 4.—Arrival of the Right Reverend Aubrey G. Spencer, D.D., who 
~ had been translated from the See of Newfoundland to that of Jamaica, 

1844, Feb. 23.—A smart shock of earthquake at about 12 noon. . 

May 21.—T'wo smart shocks of earthquake at half-past 8 p.m. 

June 8.—A Census of the inhabitants taken, when it was found there were 
377,433 persons in the Island, viz: 














Males : 181,633 White : 15,729 
Females - 195,800 Colored - 68,576 
Black » 293,128 

877,483 877,483. 








Aug. 19.—The temporary Chapel-of-Ease in Spanish Town struck by light- 
ning and sustained some damage. 

Sep. 15.—Severe thunderstorm passed over Kingston and the neighbouring 
parishes. The vessels in Kingston harbour were driven from their moorings. 

Oct. 1 to 8.—Heavy rains throughout the Island. The sea rose at Montego 
Bay and Falmouth so high as to flood the towns and cause the loss of several 
vessels, — 

Oct. 9.—A thunderstorm passed over Spanish Town ; the Portuguese Synagogue 
was struck by lightning. 

Oct. 29.—Shock of earthquake at 6 a.m., which was particularly felt at Mone 
tego Bay and Falmouth. 


1845. Jan. 1.—A comet appeared in the 8.W., which continued visible for : 


a week. 


Feb. 3.—The Roman Catholic Church in Kingston having been re-built after | 


destruction by the fire of August, 1843, was consecrated and opened for Divine 
Service. 

First arrival of Cooly Immigrants from India as agricultural labourers. The 
Immigration Department was then under Mr, Charles Henry Darling, afterwards 
_ Governor of the Island. 
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Feb. 18.—The foundation stone of the General Penitentiary in Kingston 
laid by the Karl of Elgin, who was assisted in the ceremony by Sir Francis 
McLeod, Governor of Trinidad, and Sir Charles Augustus Fitzroy, Governor of | 


‘ Barbados, The attendance of the Clergy, with the Venerable Archdeacon Pope 


at their head, gave the ceremony a religious character; while the presence and 
assistance of the Masonic Body, by whom the proceedings were directed, ren- 
dered them both imposing and attractive. | 

The Jamaica Railway between Kingston and Spanish Town was opened by 
the Karlof Elgin. Resident Director, Mr. William Smith; Manager, Mr, David 
Smith. 


1846. May 24.—Departure of the Earl of Elgin, the government devolving 
upon Major General Berkeley in command of the troops. 

May 27.—Smart shock of earthquake between 12 and 1 o’clock p.m. Coke 
Chapel in Kingston struck by lightning. a. 

Aug.—Act passed the Imperial Parliament equalizing the sugar duties. | 

Legislature met, and the Assembly declared that the recent policy of the Im- 
perial Government made it impossible to maintain any longer the existing in- 
stitutions of the Colony on their former bases; after which they adjourned for 
the Christmas holidays, | 

Dec, 21.—Arrival of Sir Charles Grey, K.H., to assume the government. 

1847, Feb. 16.—The Assembly met according to adjournment. Formation 
of the “Retrenchment Party” in the Assembly, having for its object large reduc- 
tions in the public expenditure. The Governor in proroguing them expressed 
“his surprise at the despondent spirit they exhibited.” oO 

Oct.—Legislature again assembled. Retrenchment struggle seriously entered 
upon, The Assembly declared their inability to consider any new measure 
involving the expenditure of public money, and provided for the services of the 
year s0 sparingly as to leave a deficit of £15,000. 

1848.—Visit of George Augustus I*rederic, King of the Mosquito Indians, 
- presentation of an Address of Welcome to him by the inhabitants of 

amaica. 

May.—Heavy rains which continued for three weeks with but little inter- 
mission, The Rio Cobre was so swollen as completely to cover the road 
hetween Spanish Town and Linstead, and to extend itself a quarter of a mile 
on each side of the embankments, All the pens in St. Catherine through which 
the river flows were inundated and traffic had to be carried on for days along 
some of the roads by means of boats. .The same state of things existed for 
over a week with regard to the Rio Minho and the other large rivers. All 
communication, postal and otherwise, between the different parts of the Island 
Were entirely suspended for over a week. A number of lives were lost and an 
immense amount of property destroyed. 

June and July.—Great excitement among the peasantry in consequence of 
rumours that the Island was to be transferred to the United States of -America, 
with the restoration of slavery. Detachments of Police sent to St. Mary and 
Westmoreland to preserve the peace and a Proclamation issued assuring the 
people of the groundlessness of the reports. 

Oct—The Legislature again convened. The Assembly passed a resolution 
declining to raise any revenue after the 15th February, 1849, unless a measure 
of retrenchment was passed into law. The Council adhered to their refusal to 
sanction any reduction or abolition of permanent salaries without compensation 
to the holders and the Governor approved of this policy. The Assembly there- 
upon passed a resolution declaring that ‘a Legislative Body depending on the 
Crown, irresponsible to the people, and composed of judges of the land and 
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salaried officers, is opposed to the principles of the British Constitution.” The 
House was prorogued. : 

1849. June.—The Legislature was again convened, and the approval of the 
Secretary of State of the course pursued by the Governor and the Council was 
communicated to the Assembly. They thereupon resolved that they would abstain 
from all further exercise of their legislative functions until the people had ex- 
pressed their opinion on the issues. The Assembly was dissolved and with few 
exceptions the members of the retrenchment party were re-elected. 

The Treasury was then in utter bankruptcy, and the Island notes issued by 
the Commissioners of Accounts to meet pressing and unavoidable expenses were 
at a discount of from 30 to 40 per cent. 

Oct.—The new Session opened harmoniously and some provision was made 
for the Public Service. | 

1850. Oct,—A great thunderstorm that began at 7 p.m. and lasted till 5 o’clock 
next morning. 

Asiatic cholera appeared at Port Royal, and afterwards severely scourged 
nearly every parish of the Island. The mortality was estimated at 32,000 per- 
sons, or about one in thirteen of the population at the time. 

1852.—Appearance of small pox after a lapse of 21 years. Second visitation of 
Asiatic cholera, but its ravages and duration were not as great as in 1880, 

July 7.—An alarming earthquake which lasted over three minutes, 

Three delegates, Messrs. William Smith, Edward Thompson, and William 
Girod, Members of Assembly, were sent to England to describe the condition of 
the Island and if possible to procure assistance. Their mission had little or no 
practioal result. 

Nov.—Legislature convened. Committee of Assembly appointed to investi- 
gate the expenditure and devise a new plan of retrenchment. It reported, 
recommending a reduction of 20 per cent. on all salaries with certain exceptions. 


Pratest of the Judges and rejection of the measure by the Council. Thereupon 


the public expenditure was limited to a certain amount and the revenue appro- 
priated to the payment of that amount only. The Revenue Bills thus framed 
by the Assembly were rejected by the Council. 

1853. March 30.—Mr. Justice Stevenson committed to gaol for contempt of the 
House, in writing a letter to the Morning Journal protesting against the conduct 
of the Assembly in attempting to retrench without affording compensation. On 
the following day he was released. 

The Legislature was prorogued to enable the Assembly again to deal with 
the Revenue Bills, On their re-assembling the rejected measures were again. 
passed and sent to the Council, where they were again rejected. 

May 1.—The Revenue Bills having expired on the previous day Jamaica 
became “a free. port,” and the Colony was plunged into the greatest financial 
distress. The loss of revenue amounted to £130,000. ; 

May 20.—The Assembly refused to do any further business with the Council 
and a dead-lock in legislation ensued. 

Oct.—Arrival of Sir Henry Barkly as Governor and prorogation of the Legis- 
lature. | 

Oct. 18.—The Governor opened the new session with a speech in which he 
stated, that “what Jamaica stood pre-eminently in need of was a strong Execu- 

« tive Administration, consisting of upright and intelligent men chosen from 
« among her own citizens, to devote themselves to the exclusive study of her 
 condition,—charged with the sole responsibility in all matters of finance, and 
« gerving as an acknowledged medinm of communication between the Repre- 
{ sentative of the Crown, the Council, and the House of Assembly.” The res 
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commendation was adopted and the Act for the better government of the: 
Island was passed, under which the Governor was authorized to appoint an 
Executive Committee to consist of not more than four members of the Legis- 
lature. 

In consideration of the adoption of this measure and the provision of an 


income of £25,000 per annum to be appropriated in payment of the salaries 


ae ca 


“we 


of the Judges, the Executive Committee, the Receiver General and many other 
public officers, the Imperial Government guaranteed a loan of £500,000 at 4 per 
cent. to pay off the debts of the Colony.. 

At the same time that this change took place the Legislative Council was 
deprived of its functions as a Privy Council, and the number was increased to 
seventeen members, A new Privy Council was formed consisting at first of 16 
members. . | ' 

1854, Augy.—Royal Society of Arts established and products of the Island 
sent by them to the Paris Universal Exhibition. | . 

Sir Henry Barkly sworn in as Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief under | 
the new Constitution, who thereupon dissolved the Assembly as it had been elected © 
under the old Constitution. The elections resulted in the return of four-fifths 


of the old members. Six landed proprietors were added to the Legislative 


Council, 

Nov.—First Executive Committee appointed, consisting of Mr. Edward Jor- 
don and Mr. Henry Westmorland in the Assembly, and Mr. Bryan Edwards 
m the Council. New Import Duty Bill introduced and carried, by which inter 
alia the duty on non-enumerated articles was raised from 4 to 124 per cent. 

1855.—Act passed reconstructing the judicial system, pensioning the retiring 
Judges and Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, and providing for a Chief Justice and 
three Assistant Judges instead. Various other measures passed involving re- 
trenchment in expenditure, notably the Clergy Act and another to control Paro- 
chial Expenditure. 

Sir Joshua Rowe, Knt., C.B., Chief Justice, accepted the pension offered him 
and retired, Mr. Edwards (afterwards Sir Bryan Edwards, Knt.) being ap- 
pointed in his stead. 

1856, May.—Departure of Sir Henry Barkly, Major General Edward Wells 
Bell administering the government. — 

1857, July 24—Mr. Charles Henry’Darling arrived as Governor. 

Dec. 1.—Remodelling of the system of taxation by the abolition of the here- 
ditament tax and the substitution of the following rates: a tax on all ‘exports; 
license to deal in breeding stock of all kinds; and a registration tax on all 
houses of not less than £20 annual value. The debts and claims against the 
several parishes were at the same time assumed by the public. 


1858.—Boys and Girls Reformatories established by the Revds. D. H. Camp- 
bell and J. Watson, respectively. 

Toll riots in Westmoreland during which the toll-bars were demolished. 

1859.—Riots in Falmouth in connexion with the trial of the trespassers on 
Florence Hall Estate. Five persons shot and several wounded by the Police, 
The rioters, like those of Westmoreland, were tried by a Special Commission. — 

Organization of a Volunteer Militia Force. 


1860.—Rupture between the Governor and the Executive Committee on the 
question of the responsibility of the latter to the Assembly. Resignation of the 
old Committee, and formation of one with Messrs. Raynes Waite Smith and 
Geo. Solomon in the Assembly, and the Baron Von Ketelhodt in the Council, on 
the principle of ministerial responsibility. | 
Dec, Appearance of an aurora borealis for one night only. 
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1861. April 2.—His Royal Highness Prince Alfred visited the Island on 
board H.M. Ship “ St. George.” 

‘ Revivalism,” a remarkable religious movement, commenced. 

Census taken showing the population to be— 


Males - 218,521 White - 13,816 
Females - 227,748 Colored . 81,074 
Black - 346,374 

441,264 441,264 





July 7.—Appearance of a comet near Ursa Mujor; it was visible as a star 
of the first magnitude and its tail extended over 60 degrees. It was seen until 
the 22nd. ) 

1862, March.—Departure of Governor Darling on leave of absence and ap- 
pointment of Mr. E. J. Eyre as Lieutenant Governor. 

March 30,—Fire in Kingston by which great damage was done to the com. 
mercial part of the city ; it originated in a bakery in Harbour Street. 

A large collection of the products, including a complete series of ores and 
minerals of the Island, was sent to the Universal Exhibition in London and 
received several awards. The greater part of the articles were prescuted to the 
British Museum and other public institutions in England. 

May.—Rains which lasted continuously for nearly two weeks. 

Aug. 19.—Appearance of a small comet'in the N.W.; it was visible until 

3rd Sept. 

1363.—Strong party formed in Assembly in opposition to tlre Executive Com- 
mittee when it became necessary to dissolve the House. After a general elec- 
tion the House re-assembled and Mr. Westmorland moved an Address to the 
Lieutenant-Governor, declaring “that having regard to the mal-administration of 
the financial affairs of the Colony, the continuance in office of His Excellency’s 
present Constitutional Advisers is incompatible with the due progress of the 
public business and the welfare of the Island.” ‘The Address was passed by a 
raajority of one and Mr. Smith and his colleagues resigned. Another Committee 
formed, consisting of Mess:s. Kdward Jordon, C.B., and Henry Westmorland 
in the Assembly, and Mr. G. L. Phillips in the Council, who was shortly after 
succeeded by Mr. George Price. ; 

TYoll-gates abolished throughout the Island. 

Mr. wart, the Agent-General of Immigration, having declined to reply to 
certain questions submitted to him by a Committee of the Assembly, on the 
ground that the information he possessed was “privileged,” he was committed 
to gaol for contempt. Lieutenant.Governor Eyre instructed the Crown Soli- 
citor to obtain a writ of habeas corpus for the release of Mr. Ewart, which on 
being argued before the Supreme Court was granted. Mr. Ewart was again 





committed, and again released, and these proceedings were for a third time re- | 
peated, The Assembly thereupon “declined to proceed to any further business” - 


with the Lieutenant-Governor, and another “ dead-lock’’ ensued. 

In the meantime Mr, Darling was knighted and transferred to the Colony of 
Victoria, 

1864. May.—Mr. Eyre confirmed in the full rank of Governor of Jamaica. 

The Kingston Benefit Building Society established. 

1865.—“The Underhill Convention” formed. Meetings of a seditious char- 
acter held throughout the Country, directed by George William Gordon and 
others, who represented to the people that they were oppressed by the Govern» 
ment, - | 


of London, and J. B. Maule, Esquire, Recorder of Leeds. 
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Oet. 11.—Outbreak at Morant Bay, the Custos of St. Thomas-in-the-East and 
eighteen other gentlemen killed, numbers severely wounded, and the Court House 
and other buildings burnt. Captain Hitchins, in command of the Volunteers, 
and many of his men, were also killed. 

Qct. 13.—Martial Law proclaimed, and a large number of the inhabitants of 
Kingston and the other parishes enrolled themselves as Volunteers. In King- 
ston the number of Volunteers increased within three days from a hundred and 
fifty rank and file to over five hundred, all drilled and prepared for active service. 

Oct. 17.—Arrest of G. W. Gordon for complicity in the rebellion. He was 
executed on the 28rd. : 

Nov. 7.—The Legislature met, and Governor Eyre referring to the distur- 


"bance in St. Thomas-in-the- East informed them that ‘a mighty danger threat- 


oped the land, and in order to avert it they should immolate themselves on the 
Altar of Patriotism.” A Bill was thereupon introduced into the Assembly pro- 
viding for the abolition of the existing Chambers, and the appointment of a 
Legislative Council consisting of 24 members, half of whom should be nomi- 
nated by the Crown and half elected, four for each of the Counties of Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Cornwall. This proving a measure not acceptable to the Imperial 
(rovernment, it was replaced by another which delegated to the Queen the power 
of providing a Constitution for the Island. 

Nov. 28.—The sum of two hundred gnineas voted by the Asserhbly for the 
purchase of a Testimonial to Brigadier-General Nelson, “ for the distinguished 
services rendered by him during the rebellion in the eastern parishes.” General 
Nelson was in command of the forces employed in the field. 


1863, Jan.—Opening of Special Commission at Kingston for the trial of per 
sons accused of being implicated in the late disturbances, and of others arrested 
on charges of sedition and treason. The Commission sat until the 9th March and 
tried 40 cases. ‘Iwo prisoners convicted of murder were sentenced to death, 
aud those convicted of other offences were sentenced to penal servitude. The 
evidence in these cases proved that the march and attack upon the Court 
House at Morant Bay on the 11th October were premeditated as part of an 
intended insurrection ; that there had been previous swearings-in and drillings 
lu order to effect this movement; that the assailants were, to a certain extent, 
a organised body having drum and flag, marching under previously appointed 
Commanders, and capable of dividing into two, and of advancing in two lines 
under separate Captains, when it was so ordered ; that occasionally, in the course 
of the evening, a sort of attempt to use military words of command, as “ order 
arms,” “load,” was made; and that the murder of certain persons who were 
killed on that occasion was pre-determined, was spoken of before the day of occur- 
rence amongst those engaged in the attack, and was boasted of afterwards by 
others so engaged. This evidence threw no light on the cause which may have 
led to the conspiracy, but it proved that the assailants proclaimed upon making: 
their attack their object to be “ war’; that the war announced was a war of: 
colour, and that they themselves understood the day after the slaughter that 
what they had undertaken was “war.” 


Jan 6.—Arrival of the Royal Commission to inquire into the “origin, nature 
“and circumstances of the outbreak and the measures adopted in its suppres- 
“sion.” Its members were Sir Henry Knight Storks, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Pre-. 
sident (who was also commissioned to administer the government an@ placed 
incommand of the troops), the Right Honorable Russell Gurney, M.P.. Recorder. 

Jan. 17.—Legislature convened to pass two bills necessary to carry out effec-. 
tually the purposes of the Royal Commission. 
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Jan. 18.—The Legislature prorogued for the last time after an existence of 
202 years. | 

Jan. 23.—The Royal Commission opened at Spanish Town under the presi- 
dency of Sir Henry Storks, and sat, almost without intermission, until the 2Ist 
March. The Commissioners (except Sir Henry Storks) returned to England. 

April 12.—Two companies of the Ist W. I. Regiment sent by Sir Henry Storks 
to Hartlands, in St. Catherine, to support the Officers of the Supreme Court in 
the execution of writs of ejectment. The writs were executed without any 
disturbance and the Military returned to Up-Park Camp. 

July—Finding of the Royal Commissioners promulgated, the conclusions 
being—‘“‘(1) That the punishments inflicted during Martial Law were excessive; 
(2) that the punishment of death was unnecessarily frequent ; (3) that the flog- 
gings were reckless, and at Bath positively barbarous; (4) and that the burning 
of one thousand houses was wanton and cruel.” The Commissioners also re- 
ported that “the disturbances had tkeir immediate origin in a planned resistance 
to lawful authority,” and that ‘“‘a principal object of the disturbers of order 
was the obtaining of land free from the payment of rent.” 

Her Majesty’s Government, while giving Governor Eyre “full credit for 
those portions of his conduct to which credit was justly due, felt compelled by 
the result of the inquiry to disapprove of other portions of his conduct,” and 
declined to replace him in the government of the Colony. 

Mr. Eyre left the Colony. : 

Aug. 5.—Arrival of Sir John Peter Grant, K.C.B., as Governor. Effect had 
been given to the law passed by the Assembly to alter and amend the Consti- 
tution by an Act of the Imperial Parliament, 29 Vic., chap. 12, “to make pro- 
vision for the government of Jamaica,” and an Order in Council issued on the 
11th of June establishing a Legislative Council, to consist of the Officer in 
Command of the Troops, the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney General, the 
Financial Secretary, the Director of Roads, the Collector of Customs, and not 
more than six non-official members. 

Oct. 16.—Appointment of the Hon. L. F. McKinnon, the Hon. Peter Mon- 
crieffe, and the Hon. J. H. McDowell, as non-official members of the Legislative 
Council, and the first meeting of the Council convened. Various important 
measures passed providing for the internal government of the Island. 

Oct. 18.—Bill of indictment preferred at the St. Thomas-in-the-East Cir- 
cuit Court against Gordon Duberry Ramsay, Provost Marshal at Morant Bay 
during Martial Law, for the murder of one George Marshall who was hanged 
on the 18th October, 1865, ignored by the Grand Jury. Bills against John 
Woodrow, Christopher Codrington, and James Codrington for the unwarrant- 
able flogging of certain women during Martial Law also ignored at the same 
Assizes, 

Sir John Peter Grant in forwarding the Blue Book of the year informed the 
British Government that “a state of contentment and of willing obedience to 
the law, in striking contrast with the state of feeling reported to have existed 
in 1865, has shown itself not only in an absence of all riotous spirit but in a 
great diminution of ordinary crime.” 

1867.—Brigadier-General Nelson, for ordering the trial of G. W. Gordon 
during Martial Law at Morant Bay and Lieutenant Brand, R.N., for presiding 
at the trial, indicted at the Central Criminal Court in London for the murder of 
G. W. Gordon. After acharge of nearly six hours duration from Lord Chief. 
Justice Cockburn the bill was ignored by the Grand Jury and the prisoners 
released. 

Feb. 2.—Ensign Cullen and Assistant Surgeon Morris acquitted by a Court 
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Marshal convened to try them for wantonly and wrongfully causing seve- 
ral persons to be shot to death during Martial Law in St. Thomas-in-the- 
Kast. 

March.—Mr. Eyre prosecuted before the Magistrates at Market Drayton in 
Shropshire for being an accessory before the fact to the murder of G. W. 
Gordon and discharged by the Bench on the ground that there was no evi- 
dence to go before a Grand Jury. 

April—Organization of a semi-military Constabulary to replace the old Police 
which had become inefficient and to a considerable extent superannuated. 

The Volunteer Force (which since the termination of Martial Law had 


- been gradually falling off in numbers and efficiency) disbanded and their arms 


and accoutrements returned into store. 

Reduction of the number of parishes from 22 to 14, the abolished parishes 
being St. John, St. Dorothy, St. Thomas-in-the- Vale, Vere, Port Royal, St. David, 
St. George and Metcalfe. The parishes of the Island were thus nearly equal- 
ized in size and population and the annual expenditure for maintenance reduced. 

“This saving was not the only or the most important advantage to be derived 
from the equalization of the parishes. It was a great object to make each parish 
acomplete system in itself, in the judicial, revenue, police, immigration, pauper, 
and medical departments, in its system of parochial roads, and eventually in 
its aie as establishment.” (Sir John Peter Grant’s Report to Secretary 
of State. ) 

: Introduction of District Courts framed on the model of the English County 

ourts, 

A terrible commercial panic in consequence of over-trading on fictitious capi- 
tal, Two of the leading firms of Kingston failed for the large sum of £353,844 
16s, 4d., and these faitures caused several other bankruptcies. The reaction 
which followed upon this general collapse of trade had avery unfavourable 
effect on the import trade and on the revenue from stamps. 

Repeal of the statutes which empowered the Governor for the time being, 
ee the advice of a “Council of War,” to declare Martial Law in times of dis- 
turbance, 

Organization of the Public Works Department under Lieutenant Colonel 
J. R. Mann, R.E., as Director of Roads, Superintendent of Public Works and 
Surveyor General. 

Introduction of the new system of Grants in Aid of Elementary Schools. 

After an interval of four years Cooly Immigration resumed. . 

Yellow fever prevailed in Kingston, Port Royal, and Newcastle, where newly 
arrived Europeans were congregated in large numbers; but several cases also 
occurred amongst the natives. 

_ Nov.—Splendid meteoric showers from 10 o’clock p.m. till dawn next morn- 
ing, 

Nov.—Floods in north-eastern parishes, contemporary with the great earth. 
quake and sea-rollers at the Island of St. Thomas; it did great damage to property 
in this Island. 

1868.—Organization of the Departments of Customs, Excise and Internal 
Revenue under Mr. D. P. Trench, the Inspector of Revenues. 

Organization of the Government Medical Department for the purpose of pro- 
viding the inhabitants, and especially those in the rural districts, with medical 
attendance and medicines. | 

Introduction of Posts three times a week, instead of the Posts twice a week 
formerly in operation. es 
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Cinchona first permanently planted at “Bellevue,” on the Blue Mountain 
range, by Government. 

Criminal proceedings against Mr. Eyre before Sir Thomas Henry, at Bow 
Street, on acharge of being accessory to murder in the cases of Gordon, McLaren, 
and Lawrence, who were tried and executed during Martial Law in 1865. Sir 
Thomas Henry dismissed the case on the ground that the alleged principals, 
General Nelson and Lieutenant Brand. having been acquitted there could be no 
accessory. . 

A criminal indictment was then preferred before the Grand Jury of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, charging various high crimes and misdemeanors against Mr. 
Kkyre. ‘Tbe Grand Jury was charged by Mr. Justice Blackburn ; bill ignored. 

For the first time for many years the finances of the Colony showed a sur- 
plus of revenue over expenditure. “This gratifying result was attained by a 
reduction of all avoidable expenditure, by a slight increase of indirect taxation, 
by the increased productiveness of the rum duty, and in some degree by the 
partial recovery of trade from its most extreme state of prostration.” (Sir 
John Peter Grant's Report to Secretary of State.) 

1869.—The Judges of the Supreme Court were empowered by Law to appoint 
Attorneys of not less than seven years standing to practice as Counsel in the 
several Courts, under the designation of “ Advocates.” Appointments made 
accordingly. 

Opening of the Railway from Spanish Town to Old Harbour, a distance of 
11 miles. This line is an extension of the Jamaica Railway from Kingston to 
Spanish Town. This extension makes the whole length of the Railway 23 miles. 

Appointment of a Commission to enquire into and report on the Water Sup- 
ply of Kingston. The Commissioners reported that an abundant quantity of 
water was available at the source from which the Kingston Water Company 
tonk their supply, but that the Works of the Company were quite insufficient 
for the introduction and distribution of the quantity of water required for the 
city. 

The largest surplus of revenue over expenditure occurred in this year, the 
amount being £58,896. There having been no increase of taxation, the surplus 
was attributed to the increased yield of the ordinary imposts by means of better 
collection, &c. | 

1870.—Resignation by Sir Bryan Edwards, of the office of Chief Justice, 
and the appointment of Mr. John Lucie Smith, C.M.G., Attorney General 
of British Guiana, who was subsequently knighted. Reduction of the number 
of Puisne Judges from three to two. Appointment of two Assistants to the 
Attorney General, who, in subordination to the Attorney General, perform 
the duties of Public Prosecutors. 

A Government Savings Bank (with branches in the several parishes) estab- 
lished in Kingston in place of the Private (or T'rustee) Savings Banks which 
formerly existed. 

Abolition of the Established Church in Jamaica by the passing of a Law. to 
regulate the immediate disestablishment and the gradual disendowment of the 
Church of England in this Island. The Law authorized a constitution to be 
formed for the future government of the Church of England in Jamaica on 
the voluntary principle, and empowered the Governor to vest in such cor- 

porate body all Church property hitherto belonging to the Colony. The first 
Synods of the Disestablished Church were held in Kingston in January and 
‘September (1870) under the presidency of the Right Reverend Reginald 
Courtenay, D.D., Bishop of Kingston. | 

Abolition of the tonnage duties and several other items of taxation. 
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Opening of telegraphic communication between Havana and Jamaica, whereby’ 
the Island was placed in telegraphic communication with Cuba, the United 
States, and Europe. The cable was laid by the West India and Panama Tele- 
graph Company. : 

Dec.—Heavy rains from October to the end of December which caused great 
damage to the roads generally. The rainfall in Manchester during the last 
three months of the year amounted to 62.5 inches, and at Bath in the Parish of 
St. Thomas it amounted to 88.5 inches. The average for the whole Island gave 
21,79 inches in October and 10.3 inches in November. 

1871.—Abolition of Grand Juries. The Superior Courts of Law and Equity 
transferred from Spanish Town to Kingston, 

A Commission consisting of Mr, Justice Ker and Mr. Attorney-General Schalch 
appointed to examine and report on the Statutes of the Island, with a view to 
the publication of anew and revised edition. 

Purchase by the Government of the Kingston and Liguanea Water Works. 
New Works commenced for the purpose of securing to the City of Kingston a 
large and continuous supply of water for all purposes of security, health and 
convenience. ne 

Abolition of imprisonment for debt. 

Census of the population taken with the following result :— 





Males - 246,573 White - 13,101 
Females . 259,581 * Coloured 100,348 
Black - 392,707 

506,154 | 506,154 


showing an increase of 63,231 or 16.91 per cent. in the 17 years, from 1844 to 
1861, and 64,890 or 14.7 per cent. in the last ten years, being a largely increased 
ratio. 

Reduction of postage in the case of pre-paid Ictters from threepence to two- 
pence per half ounce to all parts of the Island. 

The Constabulary at Bath re-inforced by a hundred men despatched from 
Kingston and the adjacent parishes, in consequence of an anticipated resistance 
to the Officers of the District Court in the execution of several writs of eject- 
ment. The journey was performed by forced marches and tranquility was 
fully maintained. | 
_ Small-pox introduced from Santiago de Cuba. Although several cases occurred 
in different parts of the Island the disease no where assumed the character of an 
epidemic and most of the patients recovered. | 

1872.—Reduction of the number of Puisne Judges on the death of Mr. Jus- 
tice Cargill from two to one, and the consequent constitution of the Supreme 
Court by a Chief Justice and one Puisne Judge. 

The surplus of the financial year amounted to £33,415. ‘ Thisis a very satis-. 
factory result” (wrote Sir John Peter Grant to the Secretary of State) “inas- 
much as this continuing surplus accrues with no increase of taxation, and is in 
the face of a large expenditure on public works of utility and importance ; of a 
largely increasing expenditure on such departments as those of education and 
Medicine, and of some increase of expenditure in those administrative and reve- 
nue departments which necessarily require development as the population and 
Wealth of the Colony become developed.” 

The Victoria Market in Kingston opened by Sir John Peter Grant. 

Sixty new varieties of the sugar cane received from Mauritius and planted at 
the Castleton Gardens. 
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The Fruit Trade with the United States of America first assumed importance, 
by the employment of regular trading vessels between the north-side ports 
and New York and Boston for the purpose of expeditiously conveying the 
fruit. 

The Legislative Council and Colonial Secretariat, as also the residence of the 


Governor, removed to Kingston, thus completing the final transfer of the seat 


of government from Spanish Town to Kingston. 

1873.—Passing of a law for promoting the revision of the Statute Law by 
repealing certain acts and laws which had ceased to operate or had become un- 
necessary. The acts and laws repealed were those proposed for repeal by the 
Statute Law Commissioners appointed in 1871. 

Sir John Peter Grant retired from the government, which was thereupon 
administered by Mr. W. A. G. Young. 

1874. April 4.—-Sir William Grey arrived and assumed the government of 
the Colony. | 

Aug.—The Dry River or Rio Minho Bridge completed and opened for traffic. 

Nov. 1.—A hurricane occurred by which many of the provision grounds of 
the peasantry were destroyed and other damages were sustained throughout 
the Island. The import duties collected (£266,790) were, in consequence of 
the large importation of food, the largest in amount ever received in the Colony. 

Small Pox raged epidemically in some parts of the Island, especially in the 
districts of Clarendon and Vere, and endemically in other parts. 

Yellow fever appeared in Kingston and its vicinity towards the close of the 
year, and continued with some severity during the early months of the ensuing 
year. Among the victims was Mr. Attorney-General Schalch. 

1875.—Payment of £23,500 to the Immigration Fund from General Revenues, 
being the amount of the expenses of past colonization. This amount absorbed 
the general surplus of the year, 

1876.—The Rio Cobre Irrigation Works completed, and the Main Canal and 
the Caymanas, Port Henderson, and Cumberland Pen Branches opened for the 
supply of water to the estates, pens, and other properties through which they 


run. The cost of the Works (with the interest on the moneys raised on loan 


during their construction) was £126,500. 

A collection of Jamaica products exhibited with very satisfactory results at the 
International Exhibition held at Philadelphia during the year, thirty-one 
awards having been obtained by the Island, of which nine were for coffee, six 
for rum, two for tobacco, two for vegetable fibres, &c. A special award was 
adjudged to the Government for the collective display of these products. 

Street Cars first established in Kingston through the enterprise of a private 
company. 

A drought prevailed in the northern portion of the Island during the autumn 
and retarded to a considerable extent the growth of the canes, succeeded by 
heavy and continuous rains during the manufacturing season which caused a 
very low per centage of saccharine matter to be obtained. 

1877.-—Organization of a department for the registration of births and deaths. 

March 10.—Sir William Grey having relinquished the government its ad- 
ministration devolved on Lieutenant Governor Rushworth, C.M.G. 

May 24.—The City of Kingston first lighted with gas, the Lieutenant 
Governor being present at. the inaugural ceremony. 

Aug. 10.—Lieutenant Governor Rushworth died of yellow fever and the govern- 
ment assumed by Major-General Mann, R.E., as President of the Privy Council. 

Aug. 24.—His Excellency Sir Anthony Musgrave, K.C.M.G., arrived -and 
immediately assumed the government as Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief. 
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* Admission of Jamaica into the Postal Union. | | 

Deficit of £1,752 in the general and parochial revenues, caused by the falling 
off in the receipts for imports and rum duties, consequent on excessive commer- 
cial failures during the year. 

A Commission appointed to enquire into ‘ the condition of the juvenile popu- 
lation of Jamaica.” 

1878.—The immigration debt of £35,000 assumed by the government, and 
new arrangements for carrying on East Indian Immigration promulgated, the 
principal financial feature of which was that no new loans should be con- 
tracted. 

Arrival of Mr. Edward Newton, C.M.G, as Lieutenant Governor and Colonial 
Secretary in succession to the late Mr. Rushworth. 

A valuable collection of the products of the Colony sent to the Universal 
Exhibition at Paris after having been exhibited in Kingston. A number of 
awards and “honourable mentions” were granted, there being among the former 
a gold medal to Mr. Miles of Stony Hope, Manchester, for coffee. 

Cinchona grown on the Government Plantations first sold in the London 
Market, 

Increase of steam communication with New York by a fortnightly service 
performed by the Atlas Steam Ship Company (subsidized by the Colony) instead 
of once in three weeks as hitherto. 

A Commission appointed “to enquire into and report upon the extent, com- 
position, and organization of the several public departments of the Island.” 

1879.—Passing of the new Marriage Law which provides for the appointment 
of Marriage Officers, and for purely Civil Marriages where the parties so desire. 
A Divorce Law also passed. 

Passing of a series of bills, having for their object the improvement of the 
Judicial system and the consolidation of the several Superior Courts into one 
Supreme Court of Judicature. A second Puisne Judge was added to the Bench. 
The Civil Procedure Code was one of the batch of reforming laws referred to. 

Purchase by the Government of the Jamaica Railway for the sum of £90,000, 
Surveys for the extension of the line from Old Harbour to Porus and from the 
Angels to Ewarton made by Mr. Valentine Bell, C.E. Extension sanctioned by 
the Secretary of State. 

Establishment of telegraphic communication throughout the Island in con-. 
nexion with the Post Office Department. | 

Passing of a new Militia Law in which provision is made for the mustering 
of the Force for continued drill and training in times of danger, &c. 

April 21.—Retirement of Dr. Courtenay from the Bishopric of Kingston. 

Aug. 7.—Sir Anthony Musgrave, K.C.M.G., left the Island on leave of absence, 
and the government devolved on Lieutenant Governor Newton, C.M.G. 

Oct. 8 to 13.—Heavy rains which caused great destruction of property and 
loss of life in and near Kingston. 

Oct. 20.—Appointment of Dr. Tozer as Bishop of Jamaica; his arrival and 
installation, 

Commission on juvenile population presented their report, recommending 
among other measures an Apprenticeship, a Bastardy, and a Maintenance Law. 

1880. March 6.—Arrival of their Royal Highnesses Princes Albert Victor 
and George, sons of the Prince of Wales, in H.M.S. Ship “ Bacchante,” and their 
entertainment by the Lieutenant Governor. 

April 20.—Sir Anthony Musgrave read a Paper entitled “Jamaica: Now 
and Fifteen Years Since” before the Royal Colonial Institute in London, 
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in which he drew a comparison between the Jamaica of the present and 
the Jamaica of the past. His Grace the Duke of Manchester, K.P., presided. 


June 3.—Address presented to Lieutenant Governor Newton at the Town 
Hall in Kingston at the close of his temporary administration of the govern- 
ment in which the citizens expressed “ the feelings of respect and hearty good 
will, with which the ability, urbanity and liberality he had exercised in the 
discharge of his responsible duties, had inspired them.” 

June 4.—Return to the Colony of Sir Anthony Musgrave, and his resumption 
of the government. An Address of Welcome was presented to His Excellency 
at the Town Hall in Kingston, in which the inhabitants expressed their obliga- 
tion to him for “the institution of many enlightened measures—the promotion 
of higher Education, the extension of Railways, the Electric Telegraph and other 
kindred improvements.” 

July 15.—Election by the Synod of the Church of England in Jamaica of 
the Rev. Enos Nuttall, B.D., as Bishop of the Diocese in the room of Dr. Tozer, 
resigned. ‘The Rev. Mr. Nuttall subsequently proceeded to England and was 
created a Doctor of Divinity, and consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
as Bishop of Jamaica, On his return he immediately assumed his Episcopal 
duties. 

July 16.—A double shock of earthquake felt in Kingston, Falmouth, and St. 
David; it lasted about 3 seconds. 


Aug. 18,—A severe drought continued from June to the beginning of August 
when ordinary rains fell. ‘On the 18th a cyclone passed over the eastern half 
of the Island which lasted for about five hours and did considerable damage to 
public and private property and to the growing crops of the peasantry. Nearly 
all the wharves in the Kingston harbour were destroyed, and the shipping sus- 
tained much injury. But little rain fell in Kingston during the storm and there 
was moonlight throughout. Five persons were drowned and twenty-five died 
from the. falling of houses, exposure, &c. Subscriptions towards a relief fund 
were offered by the Government of Barbados, the 1st W. I Regiment and the 
Atlas Steamship Company, but declined by His Excellency the Governor on the 
ground that “the only injury done by the cyclone, the reparation of which might 
not be immediately within local means, was the destruction or injury of Chur ches 
and Chapels of all Denominations—estimated in respect to the Church of England 
alone at over £8,000.” 

Dec.—One hundred thousand pounds of the accumulations of the Government 
Savings Bank remitted to England for investment there. 


Passing of Law to reduce the interest payable to depositors in the Savings 
Bank from four to three per cent. 

_-_Introduction of Nickel Coin of the value of a farthing, such Coin being made 

a legal tender in any one payment to the amount of threepence. 

Dec. 30.—A double-shock of earthquake, each consisting of a large number of 
tremors, lasting 7 or 8 seconds. It was felt throughout the Island. 

The severe drought from the time of the cyclone to the month of December 
exercised an unfavourable influence on agriculture, and especially on the pro- 
duction of “ground-provisions ;” but as the importation of -food-stuffs was 
regular and continuous no want was experienced and-no increase of prices 
occurred. Towards the end of the year there were general and fer tilizing rains 
throughout the Island. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND. 
(By Thomas Harrison, Government Surveyor.) 

Tue aboriginal name of Jamaica was Xaymaca, a word supposed to imply an overflowing 
abundance of rivers. Bridges tells us that the name is derived from two Indian words, 
Chabaiian signifying water and Makia wood. The compound sound would approach to 
Chab-makia ; and harmonized to the Spanish ear would be Cha-makia, corrupted by us 
to Jamaica, “denoting a land covered with wood and therefore watered by shaded rivulets, 
or in other words, fertile.”’ 

The extreme length of Jamaica is 144 miles, its greatest width is 49 miles, and its least 
width (from Kingston to Annotto Bay) is 213 miles. The Island is drvided into three 
counties and fourteen parishes, namely :— 


SURREY. MIDDLESEX, | _ CORNWALL. 

Square Square Square 

iles, _ Miles. Miles, 

Kingston : 74 | St. Catherine : 450 | St. Elizabeth - | 471 
St. Andrew - | 1693 | St. Mar - 229 | Trelawny - 3324 
St, Thomas - 280 Clarendon - 467 | St. James - 2272 
Portland - 310% | St, Ann - 464 |} Hanover - 166 
Manchester - 310 | Westmoreland - 3083 
Total uo = 1674 Total - | 1,920 Total - } 1,6053 


Giving a total of 4,193 square miles, of which only about 646 square miles are flat, con- 
sisting of alluvium, marl and swamps. | 
GENERAL GEOLOGICAL FORMATION. 

The foundation or basis of the Island is composed of igneous rocks, overlaying which 
are several distinct formations. 

COUNTY OF SURREY. | 

The coast formation is of white and yellow lime-stone ; the interior consists chiefly 
of the metamorphosed and trappean series, with carbonaceous shales and conglomerate. 
The greater part of this county is very mountainous, the only flats are the plain of Ligua- 
nea (north of Kingston) and the valleys of the Morant and Plantain Garden Rivers, and 
smaller flats at and near the mouths of the other chief rivers. Mineral deposits are 
numerous in the mountain districts. Iron, copper, Jead, and cobalt have been found and 
worked to some extent, but no profitable industry has been the result. Marble of good 
quality has also been found at the head of the Blue Mountain V alley: 

The only volcanic formation in the Island is that at Lowlayton and Retreat Estates 
in the parish of Portland, a mile from the sea ; there is, however, no-defined crater, and 
the voleanic materials are the only evidences remaining. 

COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX. 

The parish of St. Mary exhibits a great diversity of formation, consisting of white and 
yellow lime-stone, carbonaceous shales, metamorphosed, porphyritic, granitic and con- 
glomerate rocks, with many mineral-bearing rocks. The district of St. Thomas-in-the 
Vale is of granitic-formation, overlaid considerably by cretaceous and white lime-stone 
and mar] beds. | 

St. Catherine possesses an extensive alluvial flat stretching from Kingston Harbor to 
the boundary of Clarendon ; the rest of the parish is of white lime-stone. 

Tn Upper Clarendon the metamorphosed trappean and conglomerate series prevail ; the 
central districts are of white lime-stone, and the southern part, with the district of Vere, 
is alluvium, and embraces an area of about 12 square miles which is the largest continuous 
flat in the Island. The mineral deposits of Upper Clarendon are consi@rable, and it ig 
believed they offer a fair field for mining enterprise. 

The parishes of Manchester and St. Ann consist almost entirely of white lime-stone. 

COUNTY OF CORNWALL. 

The parish of St. Elizabeth has an extensive area of alluvium fromthe boundary of 
Manchester to the boundary of Westmoreland, narrowing so considerably at Lacovia that 
the north and south lime-stones nearly meet ; much of this flat is covered by swamp, 
In the north-east of the parish there is also an extensive flat called the Nassau Valley. 
The rest of the parish is white lime-stone with some patches of yellow lime-stone. 

The parish of Westmoreland also presents extensive alluvial deposits and marl beds, 
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Lhe north-western part of the parish furnishes trappean rocks with yellow and creta- 
ceous lime-stones. The eastern part is chiefly white lime-stone with some trap forma- 
tions at the head of the Great River. 

In Trelawny the district called “The Black Grounds” consists of trap formation. 
‘The rest of the parish is of white lime-stone with sume alluvial valleys ; that called «‘ The 
‘Queen of Spain’s Valley” on the borders of St. James is remarkable for its picturesque 
beauty and great fertility. 

The interior of St. James presents a trappean formation, with some overlaying yellow 
and cretaceous lime-stones. The rest is of white lime-stone with some alluvial ceposits 
round the coast. 7 

The eastern part of Hanover is chiefly white lime-stone, and the western part black 
shale, with some metamorphosed rocks and yellow lime-stone.* 

MOUNTAIN RANGES, 

The surface of the Island is extremely mountainous and attains considerable altitudes, 
particularly in the eastern part where the central range is known as the Blue Mountuins. 
A great diversity of climate is therefore obtainable ; from a tropical temperature of 80° to 
86° at the sea coast the Thermometer falls to 45° and 50° on the tops of the highest 
mountains, and with a dryness of atmosphere that renders the climate of the mountains of 
Jamaica particularly delightful and suitable to the most del‘cate constitutions. 

The midland parts of the Island are of course the high st. Through the county of 
Surrey, and partly through Middlesex, there runs the great central chain which trends 
generally in an eost and west direction, the highest part of which is the Blue Mountain 
Peak attaining an elevation of 7,360 feet. 

From this range subordinate rides or sp trs run northerly to the north-side of the 
Island, and southerly to the south-side ; these ridyes in their turn are the parents of other 
smaller ridges, which branch off in every direction with considecable segularizy and method ; 
and they again throw off other ridycs, until ihe whole surface of the country is cut up into 
a series of ridges with intervening springs or gulleys. 

Many of these subordinate ridves vie with the main ridge in importance and elevation ; 
such for instance as the great ridge starting from Catherine’s Peak, above Newcasile, and 
passing through the parish of St. Andrew in a south-easterly direction, culminating at 
great elevations at Newton and Bellevue, and expending itself at Albion in the parish of 
St. Thomas. Also the ridge known as Queenborough Ridge, starting from the Blue 
Mountain Peak, passing by Arntully, Belle Clair and Windsor Castle, where it is known 
as Coward’s Ridge, and extending to the sca at Belvedere and Creighton Hall, to the 
north of which place it forms the conspicuous mounisuin known as Yallah’s Hill, 2,348 
feet high. 

On the northern side of the Island three great ridyes may be mentioned. Oue extend- 
ing from the Blue Mountain Peak through the pavish of Portland, dividing the waters of 
the Rio Grande from those of the Swift River, and expending itself at St. Margaret and 
Hove Bays, Another starting from Silver Hill dividing the waters of the Buff Bay and 
Spanish Rivers, and the other very high ridge extending from Fox’s Gap at the boundary 
of St. Mary and Portland, north-ea: terly, culminating in a conspicuous elevation called 
Hay Cock Hill, 2,500 fect above the sea, and teriniuating on the coast near Dover. __ 

The John Crow Range, which runs in a north wesierly aud south-easterly direction 
in the parishes of Portland and St. Thomas, divides the Rio Grande Valley from the 
eastern coast of the Island. This is more a plateau of about 2,000 feet elevation than 4 
mountain range. In its higher parts it is a barren, waterless tract of lime-stone forma- 
tion ; much of it covered by the sharp rocks known as honeycombed rocks, over which 
jt is almost impossible to walk. The John Crow Hills may be said to be an offshoot from 
. the great centradrange which, from the depression known as the Cuna Cuna Gap, north 
of the town of Bath, turns suddenly northerly and forms itself into this plateau. 

The central range suffers a considerable depression at Stony Hill in the parish of St. 
Andrew, where the main road to the north side crosses it at an elevation of 1,360 feet. 
Here the renge is divided into two ridges ; one of lime-stone formation, extending westerly 
through the district known as Mammee Hill, reaches a conspicuous elevation at Highgate 
in St. Catherine and expends itself at Bog Walk ; the other, which is the continuation of 
the central dividing ridge, isof granitic formation and extends in a north-westerly direc- 
tion... It passes the district of Lawrence’s Tavern and Mount Charles, where it commences 


* For a more complete account of the Geology of the Island see Sawkin’s Geology of Jamaica. 
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to form the boundary line between the parishes of St. Mary on the north and St. Catherine 
on the south side ; contmuing north-westerly it passes Pear Tree Grove and turns sud- 
denly to the south-west at Windsor Castle and Decoy, and it then joins the lime-stone 
formation at Guy’s Hill and Middlesex Township, continuing as a well-defined range to 
Mount Diablo where the main road crosses it at an elevation of 1,800 feet. It continues 
on to Holly Mount, a little beyond which it unites with the St. John’s range which forms 
the eastern boundary of Luidas Vale. 

From this point, although these mountains continue as a separate range, they become 
utegular and broken, chiefly on account of their lime-stone character, and with this for- 
mation they extend through the parish of St. Ann, expending themselves in the Cockpit 
Country to the east of the district called the Black Ground* in the parish of Trelawny. 
To the south of this locality, along the borders of Clarendon and Manchester, the trappean 
series is again met with and two great inland rivers flow here. 

Running in an irregular north-westerly line almost parallel with the last range of 
mountains described, is another lime-stone range which may be said to commence from 
the western bank of the Rio Minho or Dry River above Lime Savanna, and forming first 
the range known as Mocho Mountains ; it includes the Whitney Valley and joins the 
Manchester Mountain range at Cumberland. Thence trending north-westerly it passes 
through the northern district of Manchester and enters the parish of St. Elizabeth at 
Hector’s River Sink ; thence it continues on to Accompong Town and becomes lost in a 
peculiarly wild formation of what is usually known as Cockpit Land. In this quarter, and 
extending for a considerable distance into the parishes of Trelawny and St. James, the 
Cockpit Land bids defiance to the traveller. 

This formation is of white lime-stone, sharp, irregular, and jagged, with little earth, 
and formed into a series of circular arenas like inverted cones with extremely irregular 
aides, but preserving the circular formation throughout and terminating in most instances 
with a sink hole at the apex. 

These arenas are of all diameters from half a chain to two and threechains. The ridges 
or edges where these cones unite are of course very irregular and sharp, presenting very 
aL or vertical rocks of considerable height. Such.a country may be said to be inacces- 
sible, ; 

The May Day-and Carpenter’s Mountains pass through the parish of Manchester in a 
diagonal direction. Commencing at the Round Hill in Vere, at the south-east extremity 
of Manchester, they traverse the parish to its north-western angle, where they join the 


main ridge near the Hector’s River Sink ; one ofi-shoot forming the Nassau Mountains of 


St. Elizabeth. 

The Santa Cruz Mountains in the parish of St. Elizabeth run parallel with the Man- 
chester Mountains. They commence at the sea at the precipice called “The Lover’s Leap’? 
and terminate near Lacovia, where the passage of the Black River produces a break in the 
a These mountains as well as those of Manchester are considered generally very 

ubrious. 

Another range of mountains, a continuation of the same line as the Santa Cruz Moun- 
tains, commences above Lacovia to the north and extends to Mulgrave near the line of 


St. James, and traverses the parish of St. James in a northerly direction, terminating in 


the hills south of Montego Bay. 

The last and most westerly range of mountains, extending through Westmoreland and 
Hanover, commences about the locality called “‘ Middle Quarters” and extends northerly, 
with some irregularities, to Chesterfield at the head of the Great River (which forms the 
boundary between St. James and Westmoreland); it then trends north-westerly to 


Chester Castle and Knockalva, near the boundary of the parishes of Westmoreland and’ 


é 


Hanover, and then westerly, culminating in a conspicuous hill called “Dolphin Head’? . 


with an elevation of 1,816 feet and terminating in several small ridges towards the West-end’ 
of theIsland. There is also a coast line in Westmoreland called “ The Bluefields or Suri-. 


nam Range,”? commencing at Middle Quarters in St, Elizabeth and extending towards 
Savanna-la-Mar. 
ELEVATIONS. 


The following are a few of the elevations, above the sea, of the principal mountains and 


passes through them, commencing from the eastern end of the Island, most of which are 
taken from Sawkin’s Geology of J amaica :— 
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* 80 called from the rich black soil in contra-distinction to the red soil of Manchester, 
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+ ' Elevation 7 Elevation 

Names. an Feet. Names. in Feet. 
John Crow Range, average - 2,100 Silver Hill Gap - 3,513 
Cuna Cuna Pass - z 698 Catherine’s Peak - 5,036 
Blue Mountain Western Peak - 360 Cold Spri ing Gap - 4,523 
Portland Gap 2549 Wardware Gap - 4,079 
Sir John’s Peak (highest point 6,100 Fox's cap 3,967 
of Cinchona Plantation) Stony Hill (where Main Road : 1.360 

Belle Vue, Cinchona Plantation 5,017 | crosses it) : 

Arntully Gap = 2,754 Guy’s Hill 2,100 
Hagley Gap - 1,959 Mount Diablo, highest point - 2,500 
Morce’s Gap - 4,945 «Where Road crosses} 1,800 
Content Gap - 3,251 Bull Head ~ 2,885 
New Castle "Hospital - 8,800 : Mandeville ~ 2,131 
Flamstead - 3,663 Accompong Town ~ 1,409 
Belle Vue (Dr. Stephens’) - 3784 | Doly ' Dolphin Head ~ 1,816 





RIVERS AND GENERAL DESCRIPTION, 

The numerous rivers and sptings which abound along the coast in most parts of the 
Island, to a considerable extent justify the name of “ ‘Phe Land of Springs,’ although 
there are extensive districts in the midland and western parts of the Island singularly 
barren of water. 

When it is remembered that the chicf range of mountains, or back-bone of the 
Island, runs generally east and west, if will be easily understocd that the chief rivers, 
starting from the northern and southern slopes of this range would generally have a north 
and south direction ; that is, those streams rising on the nerthern side of the’ great ridge 
flow northerly to the northside, while those which emanate from the southern ‘slopes run 
southerly to the southside, There are sone exceptions to this general rule, the chief of 
which is ste Plantain Garden River in the parish of St. Thomas, which, vising in the Cuna 
Cuna Mountains, rans southerly in its upper course, but suddenly meeting the coast 
range of hills turns e: easterly, and fiowing through the fertile district to which it gives its 
naine, empries itself ab Holland Bay. Another is the Montego River, which, although 
it flows northerly m its upper course, turns westerly through the greater part of its flow, 
discharging at Montego Bay. 

There are interior rivers (which have no outlet) which are also exceptions to this gene- 

ral rule, such as the Cave and Hector’s Rivers 

While most of the rivers have generally northe rly and scuiherly directions, it must 
not be forgotten that the subordinate ridges whici: are nearly at right angies to these lines 
will produce subordinate streams, meeting the rivers on their eastern and western banks. 

In consequence of the great elevations from which mest of the rivers flow they are very 
rapid in their descent, and in times of flood become formidable torrents, sweeping every 
thing before them and operating as dangerous obstructions to the traveller. 

Some of the chief of these rivers are the Plantain Garden River, already mentioned, 
and the Morant and Yalluhs in the parish of St. Thomas. The Rio Grande in the parish 
of Portland is cone of the finest rivers in the Island ; it flows from the northern slopes of 
the Blue Mountains. The Back and Stony Rivers, two of its great afiuents, furnish not 
only some of the loftiest and most picturesque waterfalls, but the wildest and most romantic 
country in the Island. 

It was on one of these naturally fortified ridges, nearly surrounded by the Stony River, 
that the notorious Nanny, the renowned Mar oon "leader, held out against the Regular Troops 
about the year 1739. 

All the upper part of the parish of Portland remains unsettled to the present time, in 
consequence of the steepness of the country and the want of roads, but there is no other 
part of the Island richer in valuable timbers and other natural productions, and possess- 
ing greater advantages for the growth of coffee, cocoa and cinchona than this district. 
The character of the soil and climate is the same as that of St. Andrew and Port Royal 
Mountains, where the best coffee is produced, but where the coffee fields are fast wearing 
out. As nearly the whole of this land in Portland now belongs to the Government a 
fair field is open to persons desirous of cultivating coffee, as it is the only good coffee land 
yemaining in forest in the Island. 


The upper districts of this region, too cold for coffee, and formerly eoneduned valueless, . 


have been demonstrated by the Government to produce the finest cinchona, The success 


ae 
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of this Government undertaking will doubtless considerably increase the value of these 
lands, and there is no doubt that they will soon be much sought after for the cultivation of 
this raluable product. 7 

The other rivers of Portland are the Swift, Spanish, and Buff Bay Rivers, all possessing 
the same character as the Rio Grande. 

{n St. Andrew we have the Agua Alta (corrupted to Wag Water) River, which rising 
in the mountains back of Stony Hill runs through the parishes of St. Andrew and St. 
Mary, deboucling at Annotto Bay. The Hope River rises in the hills around New Castile 
and joins the sea at the sixth mile stone from Kingston on the windward road ; from 
this river the city of Kingston is supplied with water. From the “Above Rocks’ dis- 
trict of St. Andrew flow the sources of the Rio Pedro, a large tributary of the Rio Cobre, 
which, with its numerous affluents, traverses the parish of St. Catherine. The gorge 
known as Bog Walk, through which the Rio Cobre flows, is remarkable for its wild and _ 
picturesque scenery. This river is utilized for irrigating the plains of St. Catherine, and 
very fine works for this purpose have been constructed by the Government. 

The rivers of St. Mary, besides the Wag Water, are the Dry River, the Annotto, the 
Port Maria, Ora Cabessa, Rio Nuevo and the White River, which latter forms the boun- 
dary between the parishes of St. Mary and St. Ann. 

The volume of water in the White River is considerable, and the great cascade above 
Industry and the Fails at Prospect are very grand and form objects of attraction to visi- 
tors. 

The parish of St. Ann, being chiefly of lime-stone formation, furnishes no rivers of any 
consequence in the interior. The sea-coast rivers are numerous ; the Roaring River and 
the Landovery River possess large volumes of water. | 

The cascades on both these rivers are very beautiful, particularly those of Roaring 
River, where the main road crosses it. In the yellow lime-stone and granite formation 
at Guy’s Hill the Great River flows and sinks at Middlesex Township ; rising again at 
Rio Hoe it forms the beautiful lakes of Tadmore and Walton, the former covering over 
100 acres, while the latter is nearly 340 acres in area. Sometimes, however, these lakes 
run off down the numerous sink holes which exist there and which must now be either 
closed with debris or the subterraneous reservoirs must be full to overflowing. 

The Cave and Hector’s Rivers rise near the junction of the parishes of Clarendon and 
Manchester with St. Ann and Trelawny, and running in opposite directions form the 
northern and southern boundaries of these parishes respectively. 

The Cave River flows easte:‘y, sinking at Greenock Estate, thence it is stipposed to have 
a subterranean course of 13} 1uiles or more, and rising near Dornock Pen with consider- 
able volume is called Rio Bueno, and, with a course of 63 miles to the seas, forms tlie boun- 
dary between St. Ann and Trelawny. | - 

The Hector’s River runs westerly and after a course of about 12 miles terminates in 
several sinks in a wild and broken country. ‘This river again makes its appearance et 
Oxford in Manchester, where it goes by the name of the One Eye River, and again sink- 
ing there it passes through a ridge to the north of the Bogue Hill and rises in considerable 
body at Mexico and Island Estates, from which points to the sea it is called the Black 
River. This is certainly the finest river in the Island. With a tortuous course of abort 
44 miles it debouches at Black River Bay near the town of that name. his river is 
navigable for boats of consivlerable size for a distance of about 25 miles, and is used for 
conveying the produce of a large district to the sea. 

The Black River receives several tributaries of considerable size, which are also partinlly 
navigable, such ag the Y. S., Broad, Grass and Horse Savanna Rivers. . 

The Rio Minho or Dry River rises with numerous tributaries in the Clarendon Moun- 
tains, and flowing through the entire length of the parish of Clarendon and district of Vere 

charges near Carlisle Bay. 

_In consequence of the arenaceous character of the soil the water of this river sinks a 
little below Longville Estate, 16 miles from the sea, The lower part of this river, say 
from Seven Plantations Estate to a little above the Alley in Vere, is therefore usually dry, 
if I except a-considerable spring at Parnassus Estate where the water flows fora short dis- 
tance ; the water appearing a little above the Alley flows to the sea. 

In foods this is a most formidable river and formerly when “ down,” as the expression 

» all communication along the south side of the Island was cut off, but a few years ago 


: the Government erected a very fine iron bridge across the River at May Pen, which has 


aaswered all its expectations, 
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The Cock-pit and Salt Rivers are short but deep rivers. The Milk River is also a 
very fine river and is navigable for some miles up. A considerable quantity of logwood 
is shipped from this river. 

Along the foot of the Manchester Mountains considerable water rises and, with short 
channels, flows to the sea. The largest of these rivers are the Alligator Hole, Swift and 
Gut Rivers. 

Trelawny only furnishes one river of importance, this is the Martha Brae River. 
This river rises at Windsor in the interior of the parish and seems to be the waters 
of the Quashie and Mouth Rivers, which are interior rivers that rise and sink in the black 
grounds, The Martha Brae is a fine river, navigable for some distance up, and dis- 
charges to the east of Falmouth. 

The Montego River rises in the trap formation near Maroon Town and is there called 
Tangle River. It sinks and re-appears and after receiving numerous tributaries enters 
the sea south of the town of Montego Bay. The Great River is the boundary of St. 
James next to Hanover and Westmoreland. It is a long river but has few tributaries, 
the Lamb’s and Seven Rivers being the chief. 

The rivers of Hanover are the Flint, Maggotty, Lucea, (east and west) Lance’s, Davis 
Cove, Pell and Green Island Rivers ; none of these are large rivers or demand any special 
notice. 

In Westmoreland the chief river is the Cabaritta. This is also a very fine river and 
with its tributaries, the Thicket and Morgan’s Rivers, waters the alluvial districts of 
the parish. There are alsothe Dean’s Valley or Sweet River, New Savanna and Negril 
Rivers. | : 


CAVERNS. 

The lime-stone formation, so prevalent in Jamaica, furnishes many caverns and sink 
holes of great size and grandeur, the chief of which is the beautiful cave at the place 
called Cave Hall Pen, two miles east of Dry Harbour, near the main road. This cave 
is of great length and has two branches ; the various apartments are designated grottoes, 
halls, domes and galleries ; and the stalactites and stalagmites, formed by the dripping 
of calcareous water, glittering in the torch light, impart a magical effect to the scene. 

The Grand Cave at River Head in St. Thomas-in-the- Vale is a very remarkable place. 
The Rio Cobre, after sinking at Worthy Park, emerges from this cave. It is of great 
dimension and in former years was a favorite resort for picnics ; it is traversable, with the 
assistance of a raft to cross some deep water, for a distance of over a quarter of a mile, 
~ until the “ flood-gate’’ is reached where the water gushes from the rock. 

The cave at Mexico in St, Elizabeth is probably the longest in the Island ; it is nearly 
2 mile from the One Eye Gulf to Mexico Gulf (the mouth of the cave), The One Eye or 
Black River passes through this cave. | 

It has been explored for some distance‘in, but in consequence of some deep bodies of 
water obstructing the passage less is known of it than of the Rio Cobre Cave. A tho- 
rough exploration of this cave would be most interesting. 

The Peru Cave, also in St. Elizabeth, is very beautiful and the stalactites and stalag- 
mites here show to great effect. There is also a very fine cave at Mount Plenty in St. 
Ann, which can be traversed for a distance of ten chains ; it has two branches and the 
vaulted chambers are particularly fine. At some distance from the mouth it is illumi- 
nated by a sink hole from the top. 

Another very fine cave is that from which the Mouth River flows in the back grounds 
of the parish of Trelawny. There is also a remarkable cave near this at Spring Garden. 
The cave at Portland in Vere is very fine and used formerly to be a great place for picnics. 

There are numerous other caves of smaller dimensions throughout the Island. Sink 
holes as already stated are also very numerous. The “ Light Hole’? at Tingley’s in St. 
Ann is a sink hole on a large scale. This is a great arena of vertical rocks some three 
or four chains in diameter and of considerable depth with large trées growing at the 
bottom. 

Many of the sink holes and caves throughout the Island have springs at the bot- 
tom, such as the Governor’s Cave at Healthshire ; a sink hole near Fort Clarence opp 
site Port Royal ; a cave near Salt River ; one at Swansea in Luidas Vale, &c. 


MINERAL SPRINGS. 


There are many mineral springs in Jamaica, most of them possessing valuable quali- 


ties for the cure of various diseases and infirmities of the body. 
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Two of these are particularly famed, namely, the hot sulphurous spring at Bath and 
the warm salt spring at Milk River. 

There are public institutions maintained at both these springs for the benefit of those 
unfortunately requiring relief. The spring at Bath in the parish of St. Thomas is the 
hottest in the Island, the temperature at the fountain head is 126° to 128° F., but the 
water loses about 9 degrees of heat in its transit to the baths. These waters are sul- 
phuric and contain a larger proportion of hydro-sulphate of lime ; they are not pur- 
gative, and are beneficial in gout, rheumatism, gravelly complaints, cutaneous affec- 
tions and fevers. Some new buildings have lately been erected for the accommodation 
of visitors and the management is creditable. It is remarkable that a cold spring flows 
from the same hill-side, near the hot spring, so that cold and hot water are delivered 
alongside of each other at the bath. 

The Bath at Milk River in the district of Vere is one of the most remarkable in the. 
world. It isa warm, saline, purgative bath ; the temperature is 92° F. It is particu- 
larly efficacious in the cure of gout, rheumatism, paralysis and neuralgia ; also in cases of 
disordered liver and spleen. Some wonderful results are on record, and it is believed that 
if the beneficial effects of these waters were more generally known in Europe and America 
a large number of sufferers would be attracted to them. The buildings are extensive, 
they have lately been repaired and improved, and comfortable and moderate accommodation 
can now be obtained by visitors, | 

The Spa Spring, or Jamaica Spa as it is called, at Silver Hill in St. Andrew, was for- 
merly maintained as a Government Institution and extensive buildings once existed there, 
but they have long gone to decay and the spring neglected. These waters are chalybeate, 
erated, cold, tonic ; beneficial in most cases of debility, particularly after fever, in dropsy 
and stomach complaints. 

Another similar spring, but net so strong a chalybeate, exists at St. Faith’s in the dis- 
trict of St. John. 

There is also a remarkable spring at Moffat, on the White River, a tributary of the 
Negro River in Blue Mountain Valley. These waters are sulphuric, cold and purgative, 
useful in itch and all cutaneous diseases. A similar spring exists near the source of the 
Cabarita River in Hanover. : 

The Spring at Windsor, near St. Ann’s Bay, was lately brought into considerable pro- 
minence in consequence of some remarkable cures effected by its use. People from all 
parts of the Island visited it and the water was carried away to great distances. It¢ is still 
oe among the peasantry, and it is said to possess wonderful powers in healiny 
ulcers, &c. 

There are warm springs at Garbrand Hall on the east branch of the Morant River, and _ 
on the Adam’s River near the Blue Mountain Ridge in the parish of St. Thomas, | 
_ The well-known spring at New Brighton, in St. Catherine, is the favorite Bath of the 
inhabitants of Spanish Town. : 

A mineral spring also occurs on the sea edge at Manatee Bay, also in St. Catherine. 

Another, possessing some qualities of importance, is to be found at Golden Vale in 
Portland ; and there are salt springs near the Ferry on the Kingston and Spanish Town 
road, and at Salt River in Vere; and in many other localities salt-water springs are found 
and some impregnated with soda or other alkalies. 


THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF JAMAICA. 
(By H. J. Birger.) 

How often have attempts been made to develope the mineral resources of this beautiful 
Island it would indeed be difficult to ascertain, as no records of individual efforts have 
been preserved ; nevertheless it is clear, from the designation of several locaimies, thay 
the attention of the early colonists from Spain was arrested by certain meialliferous ap- 
Pearances in the country. A few of the old Spanish names still ‘survive, but as the 
English settlers who succeeded the Spaniards, knew and thought more of agriculture 
than of mining, no systematic explorations were attempted, and so the old traditions of 
the Aborigines died out with the final expulsion of the Spaniards. It is however certain 
that the natives wore Indian ornaments of gold, and that such quantities of the precious 
metal were brought to the Spaniards at Sevilla Neuva as to cause the name of that town 
tu be changed to that of Sevinna d’ORo. 
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All that was known out of Spain respecting this Island, before Thomas Gage in 1648 
printed his book, entitled “The English American, his Travail by Sea and Land; ora 
Survey of the West Indies,’ was contained in “The Secret Discoveries which Don Fennyn, 
a Spanish Secretary, made to the Duke of Buckingham, in 1623, at Madrid.’”’ The Island 
is thus described :—~ 


“ Jamaica commands all the Gulf of Mexico, and all the fleets which do come from the — 


‘““main land must pass in sight of it. The same abounds in all necessaries, and doth enjoy 
“a very excellent au. It is able to maintain a million of inhabitants. There are about 
“three or four thousand slaves. Jt hath an excessive number of horses, of beeves, and 
“of boars. Itis fifty leagues in length, and twenty-five in breadth at the most; and hath 
“not above seven or eight hundred men that bear arms; all which are seated in three 
“small towns without any defence at all, viz:—Seville, Oristan and Mellila. Most of 
“them are Portugalls, (Portuguese?) who, as well as the negroes, long for nothing so 
“much as to be freed from the Spanish yoke. The surprisal of the said isle is very 
“easy, for that it is not fortified, and that the inhabitants are not trained up to arms. 
“The secret golden mine which hath not yet been opened by the King of Spain, or 
“by any other, is four miles from Niestan, towards the east. It is near the way towards 
“Mellila. The earth is black—rivulets discover the source of the mine. (Vide Claren- 
“don State Papers I 19. Notes to ‘Diary of Thomas Burton’” I. Introduction 
CXXXVIL) 

To discover the locality of the “secret golden mine”’ is, at this distance of time, some- 
what difficult, nevertheless with the aid of a little collateral evidence it may be traced. 
We have had given to us four several names of the old Spanish townships, viz:—Seville, 
Oristan, Mellila and Niestan. The name Seville has survived until now in the parish of 
St. Ann; and Bridges, quoting from an author who wrote about 1660, adds :—‘ La ville 
@Oristan, batie par les Espagnoles, étoit peu éloignée d’une baie on la rivieré de Blue- 
fields se décharge, en lui donnant son nom.”? . The same author states that Oristan was 
fourteen leagues from Seville, adding, “onze lieues au-deli on trouve quelques restes de 
Mellila, autre vile Espagnole.”’ 

“These relative distances,” as Bridges remarks, “which correspond exactly with the 
known sites of two of the towns, and the supposed situation’ of the third, pretty well 
establish Mellila on the banks of the Martha Brae River; and the supposition is con- 
firmed by the fact of one of these Spanish roads having communicated between that iden- 
tical spot and the town of Orisctan.’’ Sv here we have Seville in St. Ann’s, Oristan in Blue- 
fields Bay and Mellila on the banks of the Martha Brae. “The secret gold mine” was 
four miles from Niestan towards the east, and being near the way towards Mellila, was 
consequently west of Mellila or the Martha Brae River, say within a mile or two of its 
west bank; then Niestan itself may have been somewhat near the present Barrett Hall 
Estate in St. James. As it was however a secret golden mine, which had not yet been 
opened, it is not likely that it will be discovered without patient and persevering explora- 
_tions. Probably, the Spaniards did not themselves discover it, but their Governor, Don 
Pedro d’Esquimel, extracted the secret by torture from some Indian Chief who had dis- 
played an unusual quantity of ornaments. Were I in search of that gold mine my first 
explorations would be on Maxfteld Estate, and its neighbourhood in Trelawny. 

Bridges writes thus on the metall ferous character of this [sland -— 

_ “That the mountains and rivers of Jamaica contain both gold and silver is certain. The 
‘“ Healthshire Hills are said to have furnished the copper which composed the bells of 
“the Abbey Church in St. Jago; and Mr. Beckford obtained a large grain of native gold 
‘from the bed of the Rio Minho whose richness in metallic ore might probably supply 
“its name. That the Spaniards were acquainted with the valuable quality of its sand 
‘ig proved by the remains of the lavaderos, which may yet be traced upon Longville ‘plan- 
“tation. These lavaderos were a succession of basins chiseled out of the solid rock, which 
there forms the bed of the river, and the asperities of whose surface were filled with 
- “cement. They afforded the most humane and economical method of procuring gold; 
“and were the native inventions of the original Indians themselves—who dug a littlejbay 
‘in the eddying angle of such streams as they had reason to expect were rich in ore, and 
“the water flowing rapidly through it, washed away the mud, leaving only the heavier 
“sandy sediment. When they perceived any signs of the metal, they diverted the water 
‘through another channel and carried the sands to the lavadervs. Into these basins they 
«‘conducted aheavy stream, which broke and loosened the lumps of earth, bore away 
“the soluble and extraneous parts and precipitated the metal, mixed with heavy black 
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'} “sand. This was again washed from basin to basin, until in the last of the series were 


“found the golden grains in a state of purity; some ag large as bird-s)ot, and sume times 
“masses Weighing from two ounces to a pound. The former were called oro 1n pulvo 
“and the later pepitas, their fineness being generally from twenty-one to twenty-three 
“carats,” ; 

That the Spaniards in their search for gold (the only metal they cared for) discovered 
copper also in abundance, is sustained by the tradition already related about the bells 
which were hung in the Abbey Church of Spanish Town, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, 
and erected on the site where now stands the Court House. Silver hkewise is said to have 
heen worked by the Spaniards somewhere in the viemity of the Healthshire Hilis; and 
Bryan Edwards mentions in his “History of the West Indies,” that a Lead mine was 
once worked by Englishmen on Hope Hstate in St. Andrew’s, and was afterwards aban- 
doned on the report of the Superintendent that the lead was exhausted ; but it was believed 
he had already enriched hunself with much silver out of it. 

For nearly a century after this mining explorations appear to have entirely ceased in this 
Island. The treasure above ground in canefields and coffee plantations was tov certwin and 
satisfactory to permit men to think of seeking for that which they knew not how to 
develope ; but in the year 1839 Mr. Francis Vickersgill, of the old parish of St. George 
brought to light some glittering particles of mineral which he had discovered on a property 
culled “ Wiilamsfield,” then belonging to Mr. Walter Milne. These particles proved to be 
“mundic” or iron pyrites, yet they were so brillant that explorations were commenced 
in the hope of perhaps discovering gold. Itis said that yellow sulphuret of copper, yield- 
ing about 30 per cent. of pure metal, and grey copper, containing a smali percentage of 
silver, were extracted from “ Williamstield’’; but 1 must confess that although an inqui- 
sitive and young Mineralogist at the time, I never was fortunate enough to see anything 
richer from that mine than some copper pyrites imbedded in very friable gossan. 

Inthe year 1840 my late respected Father, who then possessed an accumulation of 
doabloons from a prosperous trade with the Spanish Main, had brought to him by a 
Cornish Miner a few specimens of copper ore found somewhere in the Port Royal Moun- 
tans. He was soon convinced that a treasure was then lying at his feet that needed only 
the outlay of a few thousand doubloons to make him a millionaire. Thereupon he waited 
on the Proprietor of “Mount Vernon” (the late Hector McLean Wood) and proposed to 
lease the property fora period of thirty years, giving him “ one-sixteenth dish”’ of the ore 
extracted. Sosoon as the lease was granted, which was on the 27th April cf that year, 
mining operations commeaced, with Mr. John Drew as Mining Captain ; and week after 
Week the Moant Vernon mine developed richer ore—from the biue and green carbonaies. 
to the black and red oxides of copper. . The Promoter had then no idea how much money 
would be required to develope a copper mine or he never would, single handel, have em- 
barked in the adventure ; he learned afterwards a proverb of the Spaniards that “it needs 
a gold mine to work a copper one.”? ‘The ore produced was of excellent quality, yielding: 
as high as 55 per cent. of copper, and at this stage a local company was organized for the 
ine vigorous prosecutiqn cf the enterprize. The Promoter was however too much the 
Philanthropist—he desired to share with his less fortunate fellow-colonists the advantages 
expected from this treasure, and thereupon admitted as shareholders all persons who could 
deposit fifty shillings fora share. It is needless to add that after about forty thousand 
dollars of his own, and twenty five thousand of the Shareholders had been spent, mining 
operations caime to an end for want of machinery to pump the mine dry and crush the ore 
for shipment. 

Whilst driving galleries or “adits”? into the mountain, the Cornish miners employed 
came upon a regularly sunk shaft, partly filled with loose ore, whereupon they concluded ' 
that the mine had been worked by the Spaniards and abandoned on finding its ore to be 
copper instead of gold. The Mount Vernon Mining Company collapsed on the 18th 
December, 1846, from want of funds to continue operations. 

For a brief space no more was heard of mining in Jamaica until it was announced one 
morning that Mr. John Taylor of “(tood Hope” in the old parish of Port Royal had 
discovered some rich ore at “Job’s Hill” in Metcalfe, and had offered it to British Capi- 
talists. It was ulso said that he had disposed of his interests in the mine for more than 
twenty thousand pounds. ‘This transaction took place in 1852, and soon produced a 
mining mania in the land. ‘Johs Hill’? did not however prove successful ; the ore was 
gtey copper, otherwise called fahlerz and panubase ; and the English Mining Captain re- 
ported to the British Capitalists that there was no regular lode, but merely “buihes’” 
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of metal: nevertheless, much metal may yet be extracted from “Job’s Hill” ; but miming ‘ 


operations to be successful in this Island must be prosecuted on entirely different princi- 
ples than those which obtain in Europe. The Promoter of the Mount Vernon Mining 
Company discovered his error when tov late to remedy it; but as Jainaica is destined to 
become some day a great Mining Country, it is proper to warn future Adventurers against 
falling into the same error. 

No one who has even cursorily observed the geology of this Island can ren:ain unim- 
pressed as to its igneous character :—trap, or metamorphic rock, seeins to be very exten- 
sively spread over the whole country, so one may very reasonably infer that violent con- 
vulsions of nature have seriously inteifered with the regular continuity of metallicdeposits. 
Under these circumstances it is sheer folly to endeavour to pursue mining operations on 
the old settled European principles. Dr. Ure admits that “the strata of gneiss and mica 
slate constitute in Europe the grand metallic domain. There is hardly any kind of ore 
which does not occur there in sufficient abundance to become the object of mining opera- 
tions, and many are found nowhere else. But this order of things, which is presented by 
Great Britian, Germany, France, Sweden and Norway is far from forming a general law ; 
since in equinoxial America, the gneiss is but little metall'ferous, while the superior 
strata, such as the clay schists, syenitic porphyries, and limestones, which complete the 
transition series, as also several secondarv deposits, include the greater portion of the im- 
mense mineral wealth of that region of the globe.”” But Dr. Ure does not go far enough 
for the Jamaica Miner. Copper and silver are to be found not only in secondary forma- 
tions and limestone in this country, but in irregular distributions, consequent on the fre- 
quent violent convulsions and upheavals that have occurred. In Europe, the direction 
of lodes is determined by dialling, and shafts are sunk to intersect lodes at certain depths 
where metallic deposits are expected to be abundant: in Jamaica this is illusory and de- 
ceptive. Mining to be successful will have to be conducted almost exclusively on the same 
principle that the Burra Mine of South Australia in 1845 was first made to yield several 
thousand tons of ore before any shaft had been sunk—that is to say by quarrying (Vide 
“South Australia” by William Harcus, p. 298). Had Mount Vernon and Job’s Hill 
ore been quarried, to-day those mines would have been as famous as the Burra-Burra. 

The success of Mr. John Taylor in placing “Job’s Hill”? so advantageously before 
English Capitalists induced a number of Kingston merchants to embark during 1853 in 
mining speculation, and thereupon several Mining Companies came into existence, the 
chief of all being “The Wheal Jamaica Mining Company,” to explore Charing Cross and 
Stamford Hill in Clarendon, ovt of which about two hundred and fifty tons of ore were 
removed and shipped to England. But the want of sufticient funds, and the impatience 
of Jamaica merchants in all speculations which do not speedily yield as definite and cer- 
tain a return asa Government Debenture, caused mining operations to cease on those 
properties. : 

Whilst the mining mania was at its height, persons 01 whose properties mineral indi- 
cations were discovered were invited to submit specimens that leases might be taken if 


the indications were considered favorable; thereupon every peasant who imagined that 


he had found an uncommon stone presented it for examination’at Mr. Nethersole’s store 
in Port Royal Street. An immense quantity of rubbish was thus brought in every week ; 
and after a time, the best looking or heaviest stones were sent to England to be assayed. 
Imagine then the surprize of Mr. Nethersole when the Assayer reported on one occasion 
that amongst the specimens sent, there was one that had yielded over 80 per cent. of fine 
silver. Every effort was now made to trace the individual who had submitted the speci- 
men, but alas! without success; and it was surmised that some poor field-labourer had 
left it, who perhaps at the time was laughed at for his pains in bringing it. 

In August, 1853, a mine, rich in vitreous iridescent sulphuret of copper, commonly 
called “horsefiesh ore,’ was discovered on Mount Pelier in Metcalfe—a property belonging 
to the heirs of the late Dr. Hinton Spalding—and which gave promise of great wealth. 
The Promoter of the Mount Vernon Mining Company took much interest in having this 
mountain explored, as he obtained from it, almost on the surface, some “prime specimens” 
of iridescent sulphuret with red oxide of copper. which yielded on assay 65 per cent. of 
pure metal. The want of means by the proprietors obliged further explorations to be 
discontinued. 

At Sue River in St. Thomas-in-the- Vale, a property belonging to the late W. R. Lang- 
bridge, large masses of the yellow sulphuret of copper in syenitic rock were exposed to 
view, almost on the surface; but as the inclination of the lode was below the river 1t was 
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iy 0 deemed advisable not to attempt the sinking of a shaft without sufficient capital to pro- 
tT secnte the work to a successful issue. 
% , On Golden Vale in Portland, specimens of ore have been extracted containing native 
‘0, and crystallized red oxide of copper ; and on Lemon Hall in St. John’s, near the Juan de 
tt 7 Bolas ridge, pure red metallic copper may at any time be dug out of the earth with an 
| ordinary hammer. That metals more precious than copper will, some day, be discovered 
i | inthis region, I entertain no doubt; but the road to Lemon Hall is steep and some- 
a | what dangerous. , 
M Beautiful specimens of the iridescent sulphuret, with green carbonate of copper, have 
& } also been brought down from Abbey Green on the Blue Mountains; and fine specimens 
@ ¢ of Arseniate of Cobalt, with the “peach blossom”’ crust, are still obtamable at Bloxburgh 
a. in the Port Royal Mountains. — 
1” y From Blue Mountain Valley of old St. Thomas-in-the-East large masses of native anti- 
«mony of remarkable purity have been-extracted and are still removable. 
7 During the mania of 1853 the old Hope mine, which Bryan Edwards mentions in his 
‘; { History, was explored for copper; and from specimens sent to London the fact was veri- 
@ ' fed that the old tradition was not altogether unfounded, as a percentage amounting to 
» ! 916 ounces of silver was calculated as the yield from a ton of its ore. Besides silver, cop- 
» per also, with zinc, lead and tin were discovered in various samples, and long streaks of 
1 ruby silver were conspicuous in certain specimens of copper ore. 
‘ 3 Mr. Alexander Smith Taylor, an American Tourist who visited Jamaica in the year 
:f 1838-39, on examining the channel of the Yallahs River, brought away a dull looking 
1 Jump of metal. At first it was supposed to be lead or pewter, but as it did not yield to 
6 ' the edge of a knife it was weighed in the hydrostatic balance and found to be more than 
| nineteen times heavier than distilled water: the conclusion arrived at was that a lump of 
native platinum weighing about ten pennyweights had been found. Mr. Taylor took it 
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i, with him to America. ; 
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! Mineralogists bear testimony to the fact that precious metals, particularly gold and pla- 
, tinum, and such valuable gems as diamonds and sapphires, are frequently found in mag- 
¥ netic black sand. One of the indications given in the “Diary” of Thomas Burton, for 

finding “the secret golden mine” is, that there “the earth is black.” Black magnetic 

) sand is to be found almost all over the Island, and even in Kingston, after our season 
rains, large patches of black sand are to be seen on all our streets. The question has 
often been asked, Unde derivati? but to this no satisfactory reply has yet been given, 
The Indians of Choco in South America, wash in their calabashes to-day, as the Caribbs 

‘ of Jamaica did at Longville, the black sand of the'r river; and although no glittering 

‘particle can be seen in it, yet they will, with the tip of their tongues, select a black grain 

' and on putting it between their teeth crush the sand and bring the bright metallic gold 
taview. Have we such wealth here without knowing it? The Spaniards possessed Cali- 
fornia for ages, yet never discovered a grain of gold in it. 

7 — Jamaicadoes not only contain unexplored stores of metallic wealth but also beautiful gems 
of great worth. Agates may be found almost everywhere, but most abundantly in Vere, 
yet there were pseudo-geologists so late as 1840 who asserted that neither quartz 
nor granite was to be seen in the Island. In the Mount Vernon mine, quartz crystals 

» Were frequently found; and from Newstead, in its neighbourhood, a good specimen 
of enrite or fine grained granite has passed into my possession. Red granite was first 

, brought to notice as existing in the Luano Mountains of St. Elizabeth by Sir Henry 
Barkly, who in submitting a mass of it for my inspection presented me with a specimen, 
and sent another to the then existing Royal Society of Arts. 

' — Thaveseen a pale topaz that was picked up in the gulley east of Kingston ; and an 
hexahedral prism of yellow beryl, not very pelucid, was found on Brae Pen in Hanover, 
and presented by Mr. R. S. E. Hepburn to the Society of Arts; but the stone, I regret 

, toadd, was subsequently stolen from the show-case. I have also seen a lapis lazuli which 

| was found in the ravine seven miles east of Kingston, known as the Dry River ; and I 

| possess amongst my collections a fine specimen of emerald, of a pure and beautiful green, 
broken with the butt-end of a fowling-piece from a rock in the Port Royal Mountains in 

the vicinity of Dallas Castle. 

In 1856 a quantity of brilliant pebbles was sent up from Lacovia, in St. Elizabeth, to 
the Society of Arts, under the impression that diamonds had been discovered—they were 
found to be only clear sharp crystals of quartz, yet amongst them there was a small spe- 
cimen, slightly blue, that possibly was a sapphire. White sapphires are found in Ceylon ; 
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td a 
the “Jamaica Diamonds,” as the pebbles were called, might have been white sapphires— 


they were not analysed. 

Occasionally I have found small imperfect pearls in our oysters, and it is well known 
that these edibles are put into the market at all seasons of the year; if this were other- 
wise the pearls might arrive at maturity. I have a emall pear-shaped pearl, that proba 
bly would have become a beautiful gem if 1t had had longer time for development. 

That these natural resources of the Island of Jamaica will in the near future be satis- 
factorily explored and developed, [ entertain no doubt whatever. 





APPROACHES TO KINGSTON HARBOUR. 
(By Captain Muinwartig R.N., Harbour Muster of Kingston.) 

Tue Light House at Point Morant (the extreme eastend of the Island) exhibits a bright 

white light of the catoptric order or reflector system, which revolves every ininute aud 
is visible from seaward 15 miles in clear weather when bearing from N.N.E. 4 BE. round 
on westerly bearings to 8.E. b. 8. 
' The only really ‘safe harbour between Morant Point and Port Royal is Port Morant, 
where the service of a Pilot should be obtained for ships both in going in and out ; there 
are several other anchorages such as Morant Bay, Yallahs, Buil and Cow Bays, the ihree 
latter being only open roadsteads, and then also 16 would be desir wie to employ a local 
Pilot. Pilots can be obtained off Morant Point and in the vicinity of Pluinb Point. 

Plumb Point Light House which marks the eastern or principal entrance to Port Royal 
and Kingston Harbours has a light of the catoptric order ; shows at night a fixed light 
visible 12 miles, and is ved between the bearings of N. W.b. W. ? W. and N. 3 E., and white 
from N. 3 E. round by East to 8.E. over the shoals fronting the Palisadoes and Kingston 
Harbour. Vessels entering Port Royal stup cr heave to off that town where the Health 
Officer gives or refuses pr atique. 

The quarantine station is in Green Bay (about 13 miles from Port Henderson) on the 
north side of the harbour, and where suitable buildings are being erected, English men- 
of-war make fast to the buoys off the Imperial Dock Yard, ox coal alongside the coal wharf, 
the depth of water being sufficient. Merchant vessels waiting orders Le off Port R oyal and 
are exempt from paying Harbour Masier’s fees. Vessels proceed to Kinyston bya 
channel varying from 6 to 9 fathoms in depth, and which in the narrowest part is a litle 
over a cable in width, tlhe channel throughout to the anchorage off Kingston being well 
buoyed and staked. A Pilot on board and the sailing directions givenin The West India 
Pilot, Vol. I1.,* will atfurd sufficient guide for entering the harbour. 

Fort Augusta light is essentially a harbour light and is 40 feet above the sea; it is 
shewn froma beacon on the Fort white to.the south and west aud red to the east- 
ware. 

Off Kingston there is good holding ground anchoring in from 5 to 10 fathoms off the 
town ; the majority of vessels lay alongside the different wharves to discharge or take in 
cargo with their heads to the eastward, the depth of water ranging from 12 to 24 feet. 

Coals and provisions can be readily obtained in Kingston at reasonable market Pee 
and water is charged by the Water Company at the following rate, v1Z :— 


From 70 tons to 150 tons - - £012 0 
“ 151 « 2950 - “ 1 4 0 
25k 350 - - 116 0 
“« 351 “ 500 - ~ 2 8 0 
“ 501 and upwards - . 3.0 «0 

Steamers under 1200 tons .— - - 312 0. 
And upwards ~ “ 4 4 0 


Foreign men-of-war anchoring off Kingston usually obtain their water hy tanks on 
application to the Senior Naval Officer at Port Royal. 

Ballast is obtained from Harbour Head, through the Authorities at the Genoral Peni- 
tentiary, at 2/ per ton at the ballast ground ; at Kingston 3/6 per ton is charged. The 
ballast is brought alongside and delivered on board by convicts in the Penitentiary 
schooners. 

* West India Pilot, Vol. II, 1876. Published hy J, D. Potter, Agent for sale of Admirally 
Charts, 31 Poultry and 11 King Street, Tower Hill. 
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Appended is a tariff of the dues collected by the Harbour Master on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, all fees being collected for “ load water line’’ draft : 





Vessels | All other 
+ Trading | Vessels | Coast- 
Barbour. Draft of Water. between | except ing 
the Coasting | Vessels. 
Tropics. | Vessels. 
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| £8 dl fs dig a d 
Kingston ( Under 10 feet -| O 7 6] O15 O - 
Morant Ba 10 feet and over but under 12 -{| 010 0; 100 - 
Port Macané J | 12 feet and over but under 15 = - | 015 0] 110 0] - 
Manehioncal 15 feet and over but under 20 -| 017 6) 115 Oj] - 
| {eee ieee 1050! 010 0) - 
nder 12 feet - ~ 
All other Harbours } 12 feet and upwards 4 010 0; 1 0 0 | ~ 
Kingston Harbour - | Not exceeding per quarter | = ~ 08 0 
All other Harbours - | Not exceeding per quarter a = 016 





Steam communication with Europe and America is frequent by the Royal Mail Com- 
pany’s Steamers, West Indian and Pacific Steam Ship Company, Atlas line to New York 
direct, and various other lines, notably the French line which runs an intermediate 
Steamer monthly to Martinique in connexion with their Ocean Steamer. AJ] these 
Steamers go alongside wharves in the Kingston Harbour and discharge and take in cargo 
with facility and despatch. 

Much produce is taken in and discharged at the different ports of the Island by means 
of sailing droghers ; and their service on the sea-board is not to be under estimated, 
when it is remembered that the frequent floods Jamaica has of late been subjected to 
have cut up the rouds and swollen the rivers which in ordinary seasons are merely rivulets 
or dry water courses, and thus caused great interruptions to the inland communication 
with Kingston. . | | 

A Patent Sip would be most desirable as vessels frequently call in at the port of 
Kingston for assistance generally and docking ; and when it is considered that St. Thomas, 
and Martinique, being far to the eastward, ave almost inaccessible for a temporarily dis- 
abled soiling vessel, and that at the port of Havanna, the nearest within reach, heavy dock 
ard other dues are charged, it will be apparent that no enterprise of this sort would be 
wnrenmnerative. | 

The rise and fall cf the tides in Kingston Harbour are influenced chiefly by the winds, 
In easterly winds the water recedes out of the harbour and in northerly and westerly 
winds it flows into the harbour. The greatest rise and fall seldom exceed 20 inches, 
The prizeipal wind is the easterly (trade wind) or sea breezes which blows with more or 
less force for nine months out of the year, and the strongest sea breeze are in the months 
of June, July and August. The land wind (northerly) usually blows at night. 

Double Insurance is charged on shipping from 1st August to 30th November inclusive ; 
these are considered the “hurricane months” in the West Indies, but happily this Island 
has been free from hurricane for about 60 years,* 





—_— 


THE PARISHES. 
PORT ROYAL. 


Port Royar—-situate at the extreme end of a narrow neck of land facing the entire. 
front of the Kingston harbour and acting as a natural breakwater—is a very healthy 
place, cooler than Kingston and free from the dust that is so disagreeable in that town, 
It is the entrance gate to the Kingston harbour, and is one of the Imperial Naval 
Stations in the Colonies. Port Joyal was, prior to the great earthquake, “ the finest. 
town in the West Indies and at that time the richest spot m the universe.”’ It was the 
head quarters of the buccaneers and as such the emporium and mart of their ill-gotten 
wealth, 
ee a Oe IT SO eR RE EY SEE ET ERT 

* Since writing the above the Island has been visited with a severe hurricane—that of the 
I8th August, 1880, 
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At half past 11 o’clock on the morning of the 11th June, 1692, the town was shaken 
by a tremendous earthquake. “ Whole streets with their inhabitants were swallowed up 
by the opening of the earth, which when shut up on them squeezed the people to death, 
and in that manner several were left with their heads above ground, and others covered 
with dust and earth by the people who remained in the place. It was a sad sight to see 


the harbour covered with dead bodies of people of all conditions, floating up and down- 
without burial, for the burying piace was destroyed by the earthquake, which dashed to . 


pieces tombs, and the sea washed the carcases of those who had been buried out of their 
graves.’* At Greenhay. there is still the tomb of Lewis Galdy “ who was swallowed up 
by the earthquake, and by the providence of God was by another shock thrown into the 
sea and miraculously saved by swimming until a boat took him up. He lived many years 
after in great reputation, beloved by all who knew him ard much lamented at his death.” 
The ruins of Port Royal are even yet visible in clear weather from the surface of the 
waters under which they lie, and relics are often procured by, divers on exploring the old 
town. 

As terror after the earthquake subsided new houses were erected, and the place, under 
the privateering system of the time, began again to flourish; but in the beginning of 
the year 1703 a fire broke out at one of the crowded warehouses where a quantity of 
gunpowder was lodged and in a few hours the whole town was in flames. With the 
exception of the royal forts and the magazine not a building was left. This ruinous 
accident caused a second migration to Kingston and secured the permanent settlement of 
that town. 

Notwithstanding these calamities a nurhber of persons returned to Port Royal and 
began its re-establishment. New houses were built and trade began to re-appear ; but 
on the 22nd August, 1722, a storm passed over the town which swept the greater por- 
tion of the baildings intu the sea and destroyed a number of lives. Of 50 vessels which 
were in Port Royal harbour that day only four men-of-war and two merchant ships rode 
it out, but with all their masts and booms blown away. 

This further calamity was in time forgotten and Port Royal was again crowded with 
houses and enriched by the profitable trade, caused by the war in which Great Britain 
was then engaged. Onthe 13th July, 1815, about midday, a fire broke out which ina 
few hours destroyed nearly the whole place, including the naval hospital, and left many 
of the inhabitants utterly destitute. A liberal subscription was set on foot for their 
relief, Kingston alone subscribing eleven thousand pounds. On that occasion the naval 
dock yard barely escaped the flames. Since then no severe damage has been sustained 
by the town but it has ceased to be a commercial centre and is now almost exclusively 
a naval station. The Imperial Government have purchased nearly all the lands and 
extended and improved their establishments. 

The present naval hospital is built of iron and stone and is 380 feet long and 573 feet 
broad. It can accommodate about -130 patients in the upper portion, exclusive of the 
ground floor which in the event of any emergency arising will probably accommodate half 
as many more, or say 200 patientsin all. A yellow fever hospital has lately been added by 
Dr. Thomas Colan, the late Deputy Inspector-General, in which yellow fever cases can be 
isolated and treated without putting the main hospital in quarantine. This arrangement 
has worked very satisfactorily. 

The naval yard or dock yard, as it is commonly called, contains the official residence of 
the Commodore and his Staff. A large supply of stores for the use of Her Majesty’s ships 
in these waters is always on hand, and ordinary repairs to the vessels-of-war are performed 
there—the more important work being done at the docks at Bermuda. 

Port Royal has always been considered important as a naval station. As recently as 
the American war and the French occupation of Mexico the fleet on the North American 
and West India Station numbered some 25 ships, a goodly portion of which was always 
calling into Port Royal to coal, obtain fresh provisions and refit, and the Archduke 
Maximilian on his way to Mexico was net there by eleven ships-of-war. And the im- 
portance of Port Royal as a naval station is likely to increase on the completion of the 
Canal connecting the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean so long as the Canal is cut south 
of Yucatan. Whether the Canal is cut through Nicaragua or Panama, Jamaica Will be 
the nearest Island to it, and the great mass of sailing vessels using the great water 
way, computed at 5,268,000 tons per annum, will have to touch here. Thus Port 





* Narrative of the Rector of Port Royal, 
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Royaland Kingston combined will stand in the same relation to the Great Canal of the West 
as Malta does to the Great Canal of the East. 


KINGSTON. 


Kingston: its topographicnl description.—Kingston is the capital of the Island of 
Jamaica and is the largest and most important commercial town in the British West Indies. 
It covers with its adjacent villages, an area of about 1,080 acres, and is beautifully situated 
on regularly sloping ground on the northern shore of the harbour bearing its name. 

The streets, vertical to the sea, were originally laid out north and south ; those parallel 
to the general run of the shore line, east and west ; but in consequence of the variation of 
the compass the north and south streets now have a bearing of north two degrees east, 
and the east and west streets bear north-west and south-east eighty-eight degrees ; it 
will therefore be seen that these streets are at right angles with each other. 

The Jand on which Kingston stands has a general slope to the sea of about 90 feet per 
mile, or about one in 584 feet, and must originally have had a uniform smooth surface, but 
in consequence of former neglect in permitting flood waters to flow down the north and 
south streets, they are now so worn as to be much below the general level, the uniform 
surface has therefore heen destroyed. In consequence of this depression of the north and 
south streets, the east and west streets now furnish an irregular section at their inter- 
sections. 

King Street running north and south was originally the centre of the town and laid out 
at 66 feet wide ; Queen Street, also 66 feet wide, was the centre running east and west ; 
but in consequence of the town having been extended northerly and easterly these streets 
do not now form the centres of the town. At the intersection of King and Queen Streets 
a plaza or parade ground was reserved, forming a square of ten acres in the centre of the 
town. ‘This was formerly used as a market place and parade ground for the troops and 
militia, but about seven years ago the central portion was enclosed and converted by the 
(rovermnent into a garden and arboretum, which has added much to the appearance of the 
town and to the co.ui rt and amusement of the inhabitants. A military band plays there 
once a week. 

The go:l is a gravel 1 ed formed by the detritus of centuries, produced by the Hope Biver 
and other smaller streams from the Liguanea Mountains. It may here be mentioned that 
the ancient course of ihe Hope River (which now discharges at the back of the Long Moun- 
tam, six miles to the e:st of Kingston) is distinctly traceable through Papine and Mona 
and near the Hope Rc ai and down to the sea about a mile-and-half to the east of Kingston. 

On account of the gravelly nature of the soil on which Kingston stands surplus water 
readily sinks and finds its way to the sea ; it therefore has little opportunity of creating 
malaria, and consequently Kingston is one of the healthiest seaport towns in the West Indies. 

The drainage for flood waters is by no means as perfect as it might be, although of late 
years it has been imyproved by a conduit leading these waters along North Street to the 
westward of the city, and another along Queen Street and through the Parade Gardens, 
delivering them beyond the Railway Station at the sea. 

ingston was originally supplied with water by wells, most of which, in consequence of 
the gravelly nature of the soil, had to reach the sea level before water was obtained. About 
the year 1848 a private company brought down the water from the Hope River for the 
supply of the city. A few years ago the Government purchased the entire plant from the 
company and have very much improved the supply, not only by building reservoirs and 
iilter-beds ard furnishing a larger quantity of water, but by extending the supply to dis- 
tricts formerly destitute of water. The pressure in the lower part of the town is suffi- 
clent, in cases of fire, to throw the water to the top of the highest houses. Kingston must 
therefore be said to be well supplied with water. 

Kineston: its history, &c.—'The site of Kingston was not the first chosen by the English 
forthe commercial capital of the Island. Port Royal flourished as such until 1692 in which 
year occurred the great earthquake which destroyed that place and caused the death of 3,000 
of its inhabitants. ‘That dealt it a fearful blow. Many people remained there, but most 
of the survivors removed to the lower part of Liguanea in St. Andrew then the property 
of Sir William Beeston, afterwards Lieutenant Governor of the Island.. They procured for 
their settlement the status of a town, a plan for which was drawn up by a Colonel 
Christian Lilly, under ‘the direction of the Government, the name selected being “ King- 
ton.” There was not at first much progress in its settlement, the recollection of the 
former wealth and greatness of Port Royal giving the colonists a continued preference 
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for that place; but the fire of 1703 completely destroyed the favorite town, and the 


disheartened inhabitants went in large numbers to Kingston, which the Assembly caused 
to be divided into lots and given to those who had lost their houses. 

A law was also passed directing the slave owners in the parish of St. Andrew to send 
one out of every twenty of their slaves to build temporary huts for the refugees, and as 
an encouragement for the early settlement of the new town every house built within the 
year (1703) was exempted from taxes for seven years. Soon after this another law was 
passed declaring ix ingston to be “ the chief seat of trade and head port of entry’ of the 
Island, 

From this time the prosperity of the town was assured, and in the year 1713 it was 
declared by law that the place should “ for ever be taken and esteemed as an entire and dis- 
tinct parish, with all the powers of any other parish,” and, further, that it should ‘have 
the right of sending three Representatives to the Assembly.’ So rapidly had the town 
grown that in 1716 it was thus described by an historian of the time :— 

“Within the harbour, and about six miles frum the town of Port Royal, lies the 
town of Kingston, first laid out and partially settled after the great earthquake. On 


the fire of Port Royal in the year 1703 thither resorted the most considerable traders and - 


trading sort of people; and itis now become greatly increased in houses, store- houses, 
wharves and other conveniences for trade and business, so that it is by much the largest 
town in the Island ; and if the Island shall increase in people and new settlements (the 
consequences of trade and riches) it is likely to be much the fairest town in all the Indies 
for ’tis most commodiously laid out, happily and beautifully situated, has many spacious 
houses in it, and more are daily building, is the residence of the greatest merchants and 
traders, and hag resorting to it most of the ships or vessels that come to the Island, and 
in it is managed the greatest part of the trade of Jamaica.”’ 

For nearly half a century the town continued to grow in size and opulence, and so im- 
portant had it become in 1755 that the attempt was then made to constitute it the seat of 
government. Governor Knowles twice proposed and the Assembly twice rejected a bill 
for that purpose, but atlenyth the Assembly gave way and a law was passed giving effect 
to the arrangement. Soon after the public archives were removed to Kingston and the 
Superior Courts were established there. But the change was unpopular throughout the 
Island and numerous petitions against it were sent to the King. On the 3rd October, 1758, 
the disallowance of the law was proclaimed and the recoids were returned to Spanish 
Town, escorted by “a considerable body of military.”’ 

In 1780 the town was severely stricken by a great fire which broke out at about 2 
o’clock on the morning of the 16th May and continued until the following evening, The 
large and closely-built portion of the town lying between King and Orange Streets was 
burnt down,—the destruction of property being estimated at £30,000. But the town soon 
recovered from the effects of the conflagration and prospered to such an extent that in 1802 
it was granted a Corporation under the style of “ The Mayor, Aldermenand Common Coun- 
cil of the city and parish of Kingston.”” The Court of Common Council was given a seal 
and empowered to make and ordain bye-laws, ordinances, and regulations for the good 
order of the city, not repugnant to prerogative or to the laws of the Island. The follow- 


ing is a description of the’ city seal: On one side the Island arms, crest, supporters, and. 


mottoes—Legend, Sigiliium Commune Civitatis de Kingston in Jamaica. Keverse, Bri- 
tannia, in the dress of Minerva, holding the trident in one hand, and in the other a mirror, 
reflecting the rays of the benign influence of Heaven on the produce of the Island ; behind 
her the British Lion, supporting her shield, a conch-shell at her feet, and at a distance a 
ship under sail, Legend, Hos fovet, hos curat, serratque Britanvia Mater, “ Britain, the 
mother-country, cherishes and protects these fruits.” 

In 1843 another great fire devastated a large portion of the city ; it began shortly before 
10 a.m. on the 26th of August in a Foundry situated at the east-end of Harbour Street, 
and extended diagonally across the city until it reached the old Roman Catholic Chapel 
at the corner of Duke Street. Many ofthe best dwellings and much valuable effects were 
consumed and a large number of persons were left in utter destitution, The sum of 
£10,149 16s, 2d. was distributed among the sufferers, of which £5,000 was voted by the 
House of Assembly. At this period a great deal of the foreign trade of Kingston had 
disappeared in consequence of the establishing of direct steam communication between 
the European and Spanish American States ; still Kingston continued an important 
centre of commerce. | 

In March 1862 another great fire occurred by which the commercial division of the city 
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was devastated. Nineteen of the principal fancy and other stores in Harbour and Port 
Royal Streets, three wharves, and the extensive and well-built three storied house in 
which the Commercial Hotel was kept, were burnt down ata loss of £30,100. The 
value of the merchandize, furniture, &c., destroyed was estimated at £60,830, making a 
total of £90,930. Of this, £9,400 was covered by insurances, leaving £81,530 as. the 


. total logs to the awners of the premises and stock. The sum of £499 16s. was distributed 


by order of the Executive to the necessitous sufferers, 

Three years afterwards Representative Government was abandoned in Jamaica, and 
Kingston ceased to be a corporate city. All the powers and immunities of the Common 
Vouncil were transferred to a nominated Municipal Board created by Law 8 of 1866, the 
privilege of making ordinances for the regulation of the city being transferred to the 
Governor in Privy Council. . 7 , 

For many years it had become evident that the convenience of the Government and of 
the general public would be best served by the transfer of the seat of government from 
Spanish Town, and in 1872 Sir John Grant, with the approval of the Secretary of State 


- for the Colonies, gave effect to the change. The chief Courts of Law had been removed 


a few years before, as well as the offices of some departments of government, and the 
transfer of the Governor’s permanent residence and of the Colonial Secretar:at alone 
remained to be effected. Room for this department was provided in the spacious premises 
known as Head Quarter House (late the Military Head Quarters) which was purchased for 
£5,000, and Bishop’s Lodge (the former residence of the Bishops of Jamaica) situated in 
the Liguanea plain was also purchased for conversion into a Government House. The 
Legislative Council was thereafter convened in Kingston, and a Chamber for its delibera- 
tions found in the large hall in the first storey of Head Quarter House. 

Kingston has now a population of 38,000 souls inhabiting over 5,000 houses ; a tax roll 
of £16,442 ; an import trade of £864,714 ; an export trade of £511,968 ; and an inward and 
outward tonnage of 607,064 tons. The import duties collected at the port during 1879-80 
amounted to £179,666 and the export duties to £5,487. The rum dutics received during 
thesame period were £39,394. The monthly deposits in the Savings Bank average £7 15. 
There are three Building Societies doing business in the city to the extent of £59,000 per 
amum, and 19 Fire Companies accepting risks all over the Island to the amount of une 
and a quarter million of pounds per annum. Besides these a Discount Society and a num- 
ber of Life Asaurance Companies are in successful operation in the city. 

The city is lighted with gas and the principal thoroughfares are traversed by Street Cars. 
A remarkably handsome and very commodious Market adorns the lower end of one of the 
principal streets. In connexion with this structure is a public landing place. Near the 
pier is a well executed marble statue of Admiral Lord Rodney, erected m imernory of his 
decisive victory over the French fleet commanded by Count de Grasse. The naval hero 
inacknowledging the honor done him by the people of Jamaica in erecting this statue des- 
eribed the Island as “ The brightest jewel in the British diadem,”’ a designation of which 
the inhabitants are still justly proud. In the upper part of the same street (King Street) 
and immediately opposite to the principal entrance of the Public Gardens is the statne of 
another illustrious man, Sir Charles Metcalfe, which, as the inscription on the plinth 
announces, was erected “by the grateful inhabitants of Jamaica in commemoration of the 
cee derived from his wise, just and beneficial administration of the government of 

é Island.” | 

On the eastern side of the parade (or garden) stands another full Jength marble statue, 
that of the Honorable Edward Jordon, C.B., “who through a long series of years and 
in times of danger, fearlessly stood forward as the champion of emancipation and for the 
removal of civil disabilities”? This memorial was, as the inscription states, erected “by 
public subscription, in humble acknowledgment of the important services reudered to his 
country” by the deceased, who, “honored by his Sovereign and beloved by the people, 
will ever be remembered as one of Jamaica’s most distinguished Sons.” 

On the northern side of the garden there will soon be the statue of another distin- 
guished Jamaican, Doctor Lewis Q. Bowerbank, preparation for its erection having 
commenced, The inscription on the memorial will be as follows :—“ This statue was 
erected by his numerous friends and admirers in memory of him in his private character 
a a christian gentleman ; in his professional as a distinguished physician and sanitary 
reformer, and in his public as a custos whose adininistration is a tradition and a model. 
Born in J amaica, 1814,” . 

Among the principal buildings of the city are the Theatre, the Lunatic Asylum, the Pub- 
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lic Hospital, the General Penitentiary, the Mico Institution, the Town Hall and the Insti- 
tute. The many places of worship are creditable structures and commodious, the finest 
in architectural appearance being Coke Chapel on the Parade and St. Michael’s Church 
near Rae Town. The old Parish Church is dear to the inhabitants of Kingston not alone 
for its comparative antiquity but because of the historic memories with which it is asso- 
ciated. Within its walls “old Benbow,” “a true pattern of English courage,”’ finds a last 
resting place, having died in Kingston, as the inscription on his tomb shows, “ of a wound 
in his legge received in an engagement with Monsieur DuCasse, November 4th, 1702.” 
We must not omit to mention the Gas Works at the westend of the town, solid buildings 
creditable to any European town. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature occupies the old Court House in Harbour Street, and 
the City, District and Petty Session Courts are held in the former Military Barracks on the 
western side of the Parade ; there too are the extensive Offices of the Director of Roads 
and Surveyor-General, and the Offices of the Protector of Immigrants, the Inspector of 
Schools and the Inspector of Prisons. The Medical Department is located in East Street ; 
the Registrar General’s Office and the Government Printing Establishment are in the 
upper part of Duke Street ; the Treasury, Audit Office and Savings Bank and the General 
Post Office in the lower part of Harbour Street, the Telegraph Head Quarters being in 
Port Royal Street. The Head Office of the Internal Revenue Department and the Cus- 
toms of Kingston, with the Bonding and Rum Warehouses, lie at the westend of the city ; 
and the Railway Station with its commodious wharf and stores is in close proximity thereto, 
It is contemplated at an early date to erect at the north end of the Parade, where the 
- "Theatre now stands, suitable Government Offices on a plan architecturally worthy of the 
important metropolis of Jamaica. | 

Among the social institutions of the city may be mentioned the “ Jamaica Club” located 
in Hanover Street, several Cricket Clubs, Masonic, Forester and Good Templar Frater- 
nities, a Philharmonic Society, Young Men’s Christian Associations, &c. 

The private residences in the upper part of the city are well built and asa rule sur- 
rounded by trimly- kept gardens ; for this class of houses rents vary, but range between 
£50 and £100 a-year. The direct taxes amount to 4/2 in the pound or 8/7 per head of the 
population. | 

Lines of steamers touch at Kingston regularly, keeping up communication direct with 
England, New York, Halifax and France. A coasting steamer leaves Kingston once a 
week for the outports. | 

Several daily and tri-weekly newspapers are published in the city. Postal deliveries 
take place three times a day, and posts are made up for the home parishes daily and for 
the country parishes three times a week. The markets are plentifully supplied. Butchers’ 
meat is cheap. Fruit, vegetables and fish are abundant at reasonable rates. There are 
many fine stores well supplied with articles of all kind and the ruling prices are moderate. 

The climate is dry. The thermometer reaches as high as 94° in the hot months and is 
as low as 66° in the cool months. 

ST. ANDREW. 

The parish of St. Andrew offers many advantages to the agriculturist ; its soil is fer- 
tile, and in the interior the seasons are, as a rule, favourable ; its proximity to Kingston, 
the chief mart of the Island, is greatly in its favour, and traffic is rendered comparatively 
easy owing to the state of preservation in which the roads are kept. In some parts, 
however, chiefly in what are known as the St. Joseph’s and Port Royal Districts, owing 
to the hilly nature of the country, only bridle paths exist, consequently, except by those 
persons who live on the outskirts of these districts, in the immediate vicinity of Gordon 
Town and along the Windward Road, pack beasts have to be used for the conveyance of 
merchandize. The St. James’s and St. Christopher’s Districts are intersected by the King- 
ston and Annotto Bay Junction Road, a very great benefit to the occupants of the sur- 
— younding lands, and the latter district as well as of that of Liguanea is traversed in several 

’ direction by roads which are available to vehicles. 

Halfway Tree is a wide spread village without the concentration entitling it to be called 
atown. It is situated about three miles from Kingston, and the Cars run between the 
two places every twenty minutes. 

There is little interest attached to the village which is however a very thriving one, fast 
rising into importance ; but the Parish Church will well repay a visit. It has lately been 
enlarged and renovated at considerable cost and is esteemed a handsome structure. To 
those curious in such matters the memorial slabs and the stones in the neighbouring 
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churchyard will prove interesting. They tell of many naval and military heroes and men 
in the first ranks of civil life. There is a splendid monument inside the Church to Sir 
Nicholas Lawes, once Lieutenant Governor of the Island and a benefactor to the parish. 
A more recent Lieutenant Governor, Mr. BK, E. Rushworth, C.M.G., is also commemorated 
in the neighbouring churchyard, 

Among the principal buildings on the Liguanea Plain, which is dotted all over with the 
pleasant res.dences of the gentry, King’s House stands pre-eminent ; once the “ Bishop’s 
Lodge’ it has been enlarged and made otherwise suitable for the Governor’s residence. 

The Military Cantonment at Newcastle, on one of the spurs of the Blue Mountain, 
is the station of the white troops, consisting generally of the wing of a Regiment and part 
of a Battery of Artillery. It is situated 3974 feet above the sea, amid chailuiny scenery 
and in a very healthy climate. 

Up Park Camp Barracks, about 1} miles north of Kingston, contain the head quarters 
of a West India Regiment. The situation of this place is admittedly healthy and a con- 
stant sea-breeze blowing over it makes the hottest days endurable. There is a splendid 
view of the harbour to be obtained from these barracks, which consist of two long parallel 
lines of buildings, two stories high. There is an excellent hospital for the troops, and a 
splendid swimming bath of running water. The quarters of the Field Officers are sepa- 
rate buildings, each standing by itself, in its own compound, 

The former military barracks at Stony Hill, about 10 miles from Kingston, are now 
used for the purpuses of a Reformatory where some 300 boys and girls are being trained. 

The productions of this parish are rum, sugar and coffee ; the latter brings a high price 
(especially the high hill coffee) in the Home markets. Bananas are now being cultivated 
toalarge extent, andsome attention is being bestowed on the culture of oranges, cocoa and 
grapes, of which latter several plants have been recently imported and are being grown, 
under the care of an Italian, on one of the Coffee Plantations in the high mountains. The 
Government Cinchona plantations are an acknowledged success, the bark produced there 
having sold recently in England at a higher rate than most others of the kind. The Ligua-_ 
nea plain is celebrated for its pineapple, nothing it is saidcan equal the flavour of a “ Ripley”’ 
grown here, and the cultivation of this fruit is being largely extended. 

ST. CATHERINE. . : 

Spanish Town.—St. Jago de la Vega or Spanish Town, the old capital of the Island 
and the chief town of the parish, is connected with Kingston, from which it is twelve 
miles distant, by a line of railway. It lies on the banks of the Rio Cobre, six miles dis- 
tant from the sea at Passage Fort and Port Henderson, favorite sea-side resorts, and 
contained by the last census 5,013 inhabitants. The town is laid out with streets at 
right angles, and after the Spanish-American manner there is a square in its centre. In 
this square stand the former King’s House, a very handsome structure, and imposing 
buildings formerly used as the Legislative Chambers, the Supreme Couris of Justice, &e: 
These are now converted for the most part to the purposes of a Training College and Mas- 
ters’ residences ; the upper portion of the uld Court House is, however, partly devoted to 
the use of the people as a Town Hall; a stage for theatrical representations, neatly fitted 
up, occupies one end of it. The Record Office (formerly called the Island Secretary’s 
Office) is still located at the north-eastern side of the square. ‘The two large brass guns 
captured by Rodney from Comte de Grasse remain ‘en garde’ before the empty temple 
Which once held the statue of the victorious British Admiral. 

The old Vice-Regal Palace, the scene of so much grandeur in the olden time, will always 
present an object of interest to visitors, while next to it in this respect is the Cathedral 
Church dedicated to St. Katherine. It was formerly the Spanish Red Cross Church of 
St. Peter and was the only Church in the town spared by the Puritans, who used it as a 
place of worship. Many former Governors and their wives, and most of the more emi- 
nent early settlers of the Colony, are interred within the Church or in the neighbouring 
Churchyard. Jamaica has always been liberal in posthumous honors to her Governors 
and many fine monuments attest the fact. We may briefly mention those to the memory 
of the Earl of Effingham and his Countess, Sir Basil Keith, Major-General Selwyn, and 
the Countess of Elgin. It may not be generally known that the base of this monu- 
Hai is formed of a piece of one of the “ Elgin Marbles’? which was presented Ly the 

aunily, 7 : 
_ The foundations of the old Spanish White Cross Church and of the Convent attached to 
it may still be traced in the streets named after it, and those of the last Spanish Governor's 
house still remain. 
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Local tradition points out in the grounds of the Infant School the Tamarind Tree 
beneath which Colonels Tyson and Raymond were shot for mutiny. 

The “Hagle House,’”’ once surrounded by a moat, lies to the south of the town ; it was 
the residence of the Earl of Inchiquin when Governor of Jamaica, but it has passed through 
many vicissitudes since then and is now alinost in ruins. _ 

The present town is quite shorn of its former grandeur and importance ; but its Muni- 
cipal Institutions are very creditably conducted and the inhabitants fairly prosperous. The 
Constabulary find a training depot in the old Military Barracks. The old Middlesex Gaol 
is now used asa Gaol for that and the County of Surrey. New Markets have been 
recently erected, being opened on the 19th November by the present Governor, Sir An- 
thony Musgrave, who named them “ The Princes,” after the young sons of the Prince of 

Wales who very recently paid a visit to the Island. 


Besides the Cathedral there is a Chapel-of-Ease (dedicated to The Trinity) a Roman 


Catholic, one Wesleyan and two Baptist Chapels. . 

The Training College to which we have alluded receives pupils to be trained as School- 
masters, and in connexion with it there is an elementary school and a middle grade’school 
supported, to some extent, by the amalgamated funds of Smith and Beckford’s Charity. 

A Reading Room has recently been established and is well supplied with current litera- 
ture ; it is affiliated to the Colonial Institute. A Chess Club, with a large membership, is 
also in existence in the Town. The old Race Course, so long allowed to remain in ruin- 
ate, has been cleared and the annual “ meet’”’ is now an established success. 

The town is amply supplied with pure water from the Rio Cobre ; the streets are cleanly 
kept; house rents are very moderate and the poor rate of 1/6 in the pound on rentals is 
the only one levied. The markets are well supplied with butcher’s meat, poultry, fish, 
game, fruit and vegetables. The climate is dry, the days not so hot as in Kingston, the 
early mornings and nights deliciously cool. The town and neighbourhood are very healthy. 


There are many grazing pens in the vicinity remuneratively managed as sheep and cattle . 


farms, and the Salt Ponds District is justly celebrated for the flavour of its mutton. In 
this district (whence its name) there is a large salt pond from which the delicious calapiver 
is taken in large numbers, and from which the inhabitants of the parish were formerly sup- 
plied, at a2 nominal price, with salt to the extent of 5,000 bushels a-year. 

The Rio Cobre Canal which irrigates the St. Catherine plain has proved a boon to 
the inhabitants and rendered profitable the cultivation of bananas and other fruits and 
cereals, This cultivation has sprung up of late years on Jand that had been idle within 
the memory of man, affording a good investment for capital and remunerative employment 

-for labour. The canal also irrigates the two fine sugar estates, Ewing’s and Dawkins 
' Caymanas, lying about five miles from Spanish Town on the road to Kingston. 


Old Harbour.—The traveller by railway from Kingston via Spanish Town will get out | 


at the terminus at Old Harbour Market, as it is called to distinguish it from the Bay which 
is nearly three miles to the south. This district is of historic note. The Bay was once a 
flourishing port under the Spaniards who named it after their Governor ‘“Esquivel,”’ butit 
has now dwindled down to a fishing village. It has however an Episcopal Church, a Baptist 
Chapel, a Custom House, &c., and is the shipping port of the district. The English 
gave it the name of the Old Harbour of the Spaniards, It possesses a fine commodious har- 


bour studded with little low cays or rocky islets, breaking the waste of water with their © 


refreshing greenness. “This noble Bay when Columbus discovered it, was inhabited by 


thousands of Indians, the most intelligent and the most civilized of all the aborigines of - 


the Antilles that he had seen. On the largest of these islets, embosomed in the shel- 
tered lake-like harbour, dwelt the noble-minded Cacique who proposed to leave his coun- 
try and to visit, in the protection of the Illustrious World-Finder, the distant land of the 
wondrous strangers of which he had heard such great reports.”’—/( Grosse. ) 

«The Market” is a thriving and busy little town with a fine Court House in the centre 
of it. ‘There are several large places of business, a public market that is always abun- 
dantly supplied with the necessaries and often with the luxuries of life ; a pretty little 
Church recently erected by the Ludford Charity ; a Wesleyan Chapel, &c. The old Parish 


Church stands about a mile from the town ; 1t was built by the first English settlers ;— 


there is a slab'in the aisle which tells that the deceased came to the Island with Penn and 
Venables, 

Large quantities of coffee and sugar are produced on the mountains of this district. 
The banana and orange trade is taking its stand side by side with the old staple pro- 
ducts and will soon extend to large proportions. The oranges, especially those from the 
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Red Hills, are superior in flavour and mellowness to most of those seen in the American 
markets, 
St. Thomas-ye-Vale—Leaying Spanish Town by the road which leads to the Head- 
works of the Irrigation Canal we pass into that lovely and delightful gorge popularly 
known as the Bog Walk, through which we reach the town of Linstead. The Bog Walk 
is one of the finest sights inthe Island. “A torrent gushing in misty depths and fighting 
its downward course among scattered rocks, the narrowness of the long ravine or den 
through which it rushes, and the steepness and loftiness of the precipices on either side, 
with the richness and variety of tropical vegetation growing in all the exuberance of its 
foliage on every spot where a plant can rest—these features unite in imparting to the scene 
all the imposing effect of blending beauty andgrandeur.’”’* Linstead is situated in the centre 
of an almost circular hollow, shut in by mountains. Its approach from Mount Diabolo 
ig uncommonly lovely. The Parish Church lies outside the town on the southside, while 
the Baptist Chapel at Jericho lies on the northside. The Court House, Wesleyan Chapel, 
&c., are in the town. Linstead is a thriving place and is rising daily in importance— 
considerable business is transacted by the shopkeepers there—a large quantity of produce 
being brought for sale by small settlers in the neighbouring mountains. The projected 
Railway Extension to this town will more fully develop the unbounded resources of the 
surrounding country, and will render - Linstead one of the richest and most important 
trading centres in Jamaica. The chief products of the district are sugar and rum, coffee, 

cacao, ginger, bananas and oranges. 
- 8T. ANN, 

Passing from the village of Linstead we proceed to Ewarton, the contemplated terminus 
of the Railway Extension ; here begins the ascent of the Mount Diablo, and we enter the 
beautiful parish of St. Ann. , | 

St. Ann is bounded on the west by the Rio Bueno River which separates it from Tre- 
lawny ;- on the north by the sea, and on the south by the parishes of Clarendon and St. 
Catherine ; the area is about 464 square miles ; the population (by the census of 1871) 
39,547. The land rises on a gradual ascent from the coast, assuming a more or less hilly 
surface as it advances inland ; these hills are of the lime-stone formation ind caverns occur 
in several places, some of which are very-extensive. ‘arth has nothing more lovely than 
the pastures and pimento groves of St. Ann ;—nothing more enchanting than its hills and 
vales, delicious in verdure.and redolent with the fragrance of spices. Embellished with 
wood and water from the deep forests from whence the streams descend to the ocean in 
falls, the blue haze of the air blends and harmonizes all into beauty.”+ Tho climate is 
salubrious, the roads are good and the peasantry are well conducted and compare favour- 
ably with those of any part of the Island. There are six Hpiscopalian Churches, ten 
Wesleyan Methodist-Chapels, nine Baptist, two Presbyterian, one Independent, and one 
Roman Catholic Chapel in the Parish. , . 

The first township reached is the Moneague which contains a few stores and a comfortable 
inn. In the vicinity a large fresh water lake has recently formed and is well worthy the 
notice of sightseers. The grazing pens of the parish, especially in this district, are as fine as 
may be seen in any part of the world. The racing stock is celebrated for speed and endur- 
ance. The cattle for weight and quality of meat are much sought after for the Island market, 

St. Ann’s Bay is the chief town and one of importance. Not more than a mile from 
this town is the site of the first capital of the Island, “Sevilla Nueva” or “Seville d’ Oro” 
as it was afterwards called. It was, history tells us, a place of some opulence and mag. 
nificence. Among the other costly edifices were a Cathedral, the pavement of which ex- 
tended to a distance of two miles, a Theatre and many Palaces and other noble Buildings. 
But Seville did not long continue the capital having been abandoned for St. Jago de La 
Vega, Some say that this was owing to “the Spanish inhabitants of Seville having in 
their wars with the natives been suddenly and entirely cut off,’ and others assigned the 
desertion to “a, visitation of innumerable ants that destroyed all their provision ground’? 
and compelled them to find anew home elsewhere. Bridges however attributes tho. 
abandonment to the depredations of the French Filibusters, and states that “ the north- 
ern coast of Jamaica, afforded froquent spoil to this bold band of Corsairs.’”? Much busi- 
hess is done at »t. Ann’s Bay ; there are several fine stores and wharves, a pretty Church, 
a Wesleyan Chapel ; a stately Court House, a Post Office, Telegraph Station, &c., &. 

It was to the eastward of this harbour that Columbus was shipwrecked for a, year, 
at the little Cove known as Don Christopher’s Cove, near Drax Hall. 


*Dr. King. ¢ Hill, 
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The little town of Ocho Rios lies about seven miles east of St. Ann’s Bay and the ride 
along the river road, as it is called, is one of the most charming in the Island. No one 


who has visited the cascade of the White River and of the Roaring River, with the inter- | 


mediate waterfalls of Ocho Rios, can forget the scenery. Turning southerly, about three 
miles beyond St. Ann’s Bay, a guide will take you a mile or more to this grand and 
glorious scene. Returning and reaching Ocho Rios you will observe several cascades on 
the hill overhanging the town. It is a pretty little place with its full complement of 
Churches, Chapels, &., &c. 

Brown’s Town is the largest of the rural townships of St. Ann’s, and is situated in the 
western interior of the parish ; it contains an Episcopal Church, a Wesleyan Chapel, a 
Baptist Chapel, Court House, &c.; it is thriving and a good produce trade is carried on in it. 

Dry Harbour is a town worthy of note ; it was there Columbus landed and took formal 
possession of the Island. It has a fine horse-shoe like harbour. 

The chief products of this parish are sugar and rum, pimento, coffee, cattle and horses. 

7 TRELAWNY. 

The parish of Trelawny is situated on the northeast border of the County of Cornwall 
and is one of the best sugar producing parishes of the Island. Many of the sugar estates 
are still in a high state of cultivation. The area of this parish is 332} square miles with 
a population of 28,812. 

The neat and well laid out town of Falmouth is its capital ; it is built on a low flat 
piece of land on the western shore of the Martha Brae harbour. It is a town of much 
commercial importance ; its main street, called Harbour Street, is very wide and would 
set off many a country town in the Mother Country. 

The town contains many fine edifices and public buildings ; the Parish Church, the Kirk, 
the Wesleyan Chapel, and acommodious Baptist Chapel built by the late Willian Knibb. 
The Court House is a massive building erected by the sea-side, and contains a beauti- 
ful bali-room in which hangs a full length picture of General Sir John. Kean, at one 
time Lieutenant Governor of Jamaica. ‘To the west of the Court House stand the Bar- 
racks and Fort Balcarres, and about a gun-shot to leeward of the Barracks are the 
Marine Hospital] and the District Prison. The town is sometimes hot and unheithy but the 
prevailing sea- breeze renders it generally pleasant. The streets are always clean and in repair. 

The town is suppled with water from the Martha Brae River which is conveyed to a 
reservoir built in the Market Square, whence the inhabitants are supplied by pipes laid 
down to their houses, or by carriers employed for the purpose. There is,a ‘Telegraph 
Station in the town, &c., &c. 

Besides the town of Falmouth there are several others in the parish of which the chief 
are: Stewart Town in the interior, five miles west of Brown’s Town in St. Ann; Rio 
Bueno on the sea-coast eastward, on the road to St. Ann’s Bay ; and Duncans between 
Rio Bueno and Falmouth. Clarks Town, the Rock, and Salt Marsh are villages in its 
immediate neighbourhood. 

Scewart ‘Town with about 200 inhabitants lies on the gran interior road from Clare- 
mont to Falmouth and is of some importance. It contains a neat Episcopal Church and 
large Baptist and Wesleyan Chapels. <A. brisk trade is carried on in produce from the 
interior of this and the neighbouring parishes. Rio Bueno is an old town somewhat 
decayed ; it has an Episcopal Church and other public buildings. Salt Marsh and the 
Rock are shipping ports. Martha Brae was the site of the old Spanish settlement of 
Melilla, but it was abandoned almost as‘soon as built owing to the depredations of the 
Freach Filibusters. Any one going into this parish should go to see the Cave at Spring 

Garden ; it is a natural curiosity and will wellrepay a visit. 
. Sugar and rum, pimento and coffee, are produced in the parish. The town of Falmouth 
depends on Portland and Hanover for its vegetable food-supply during the greater part 
of the year. 
| ST, JAMES, 

Leaving Falmouth and following the coast in a westward direction we pass into the 
adjacent parish of St. James; continuing our course by the sea-side and passing beside 
several sugar estates, with flourishing canefields, on the left we soon reach the fine old 
town of Montego Bay. In this harbour the gallant Nelson, when only a Lieutenant in 
command of the Brig “ Badger’, manifested one of his acts of intrepid daring and cool 
foresight which made the strength and success of his heroic character. The “ Glasgow” 
Frigate took fire, and the Captain and crew left the Frigate to her fate and went on shore 

where Nelson was, and told him of the misfortune. Nelson asked—“ what have you done 
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| bh your guns?’ Hearing they were shotted and left in their ordinary horizontal position 


he started immediately with his boat’s crew, boarded the burning Frigate, pitched every gun 
muzzle upwards and left the ship to her fate. The shotted cannons discharged their balls 
into the air and the inhabitants of Montego Bay, by his courageous and calculating con- 
duct, were saved from what would have been a destructive cannonade. 

Montego Bay is the chief town of the parish and contains about 6,000 inhabitants. 
St was the Manteca Bay of the Spanish, so called from its being their great emporium 
for lard. Sir Hans Sloane states that the boiling of swines’ flesh into lard constituted the 
early commerce of this place. It was once the county town of Cornwall. It lies at the 
foot of numerous hills on which are placed the residences of the principal inhabitants. 
These hill-mansions give it a very picturesque appearance. The streets are well laid out, 
the principal being St. James’ Street. The chief buildings are: the Court House in the 
centre of the town with a fine square in front ; the venerable looking Parish Church ; 
Trinity Chapel, a Wesleyan Chapel, the Kirk, and two stately Baptist Chapels ; the Cus- 
tom House ; the Marine Hospital and Barracks ; the Gaol, &c., &c. 

The Parish Church is a fine cruciform structure standing out by itself in an enclosure 
in the midst of the town. It contains some fine monuments, among which is an exqui- 
site specimen from the chisel of Bacon to the memory of Mrs. Palmer of Rose Hall Estate, 
of whom tradition has said so much. There are two bells in this Church ; the large one 
which is rung first, before what is called the Minister’s Bell, is the largest in the Island, and 
can be heard on a still day from 10 to 20 miles off. 

Montego Bay is a considerable commercial town and shipping port, The harbour is. 
large but open. It is called the “ Naples of Jamaica.”’ 

A fruit trade has sprung up of late, and the town and the parish have benefitted much 
by the traffic in bananas, oranges, &c. ‘ | 

St, James is remarkable as the seat of the last Maroon War and the Rebellion of 1831-2, 

Sugar, rum, coffee and bananas are the chief productions of this parish. 


HANOVER. 

This is the most western parish on the northside of the Island, and is approached on 
that side by way of St. James, and on the southside by St. Elizabeth and Westmoreland. 
It is a fine fertile little parish, very mountainous, and abounds with rivers and streams. 
In travelling from the town of Montego Bay to Lucea by the sea-coast, a distance of 
twenty two miles, the ride is very interesting, and when the point at the eastern end of 
the town is reached the scene is charming. 

Lucea, the chief town, is very pretty. The harbour is one of the finest in the Island, 
forming a perfect horse-shoe. ‘The town overlooks the harbour and is not unlike Port 
Antonio for beauty of scenery. The mountains rise abruptly to the south-east of it, 
The principal buildings are the Parish Church ; a handsome Court House ; the Wesleyan 
and Baptist Chapels ; the Kirk ; the Prison and Barracks ; Rusea’s Free School, &c. The 
harbour is defended by Fort Charlotte, which is built on the peninsula that overlooks 
the channel, but the guns are quite obsolete for modern warfare. 

Hanover contains besides the town of Lucea that of Green Island, a shipping port 
lying to the west; there is an Episcopal Church, a Kirk and a Baptist Chapel in it. 
The “Dolphin Head” is the highest mountain in the parish, rising 2,000 feet above sea level 
with an almost perpendicular swell, and is a landmark for Mariners ; it is visible on both 
sides of the Island. This parish is celebrated for its yams which it yields abundantly ; 
for flavour and mealiness they are unsurpassed. Kingston is liberally supplied with this 
vegetable from Lucea. Some of the finest grazing farms in the Island are to be found in the 
interior of the parish, notably Knockalva ; they produce stock, especially horned stock, 
of & superior size and breed. The chief productions are sugar, rum, coffee, ginger, yams, 
oranges and bananas. The Great River divides this parish from St. James. 


WESTMORELAND. 

Leaving the town of Montego Bay, passing through the well-kept estate of Catherine 
Hall,a ride of four miles brings you to the foot of Reading Hill which you ascend for 
4 mile or two to the south ; midway up the ascent, looking northward, the eye is arrested 
by the magnificent scenery worthy the pen of the poet or the pencil of the painter. 

The scenery all along the route to the town of Savanna-la-Mar is very interesting, 
The roads are kept in first-rate order, the various splendid grazing farms are in the highest 
state of cultivation. The fire stock that ever and anon meet the eye are unsurpassed in 
the Island for beauty, size and pedigree. 
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Savanna-la-Mar, the chief town, is one of the most important in commerce and weal 
Its chief public buildings are the Parish Church, the Wesleyan and Baptist Chape 
Court House, &c., &c., and Mannings Free School just outside the town. ere are 
several fine stores at the shore-end of Great George Street. The sad fate of Say-la- 
Mar in the hurricane of 1744 can never be remembered without horror, “The sea 
bursting its ancient limits overwhelmed that unhappy town and swept it to instant des- 
truction, leaving not a vestige of man, beast, or habitation behind. So sudden and 
comprehensive was the stroke’’, says Bryan Edwards, “that I think the catastrophe of 
Sav-la-Mar was even more terrible, in many respects, than that of Port Royul.” 

Besides Sav-la-Mar there are Bluefields, Parker’s Bay, and Scott’s Cove as shipping 
places and small townships. Bluefields was the site of the Spanish Town of Oristan, and 
was for some time the residence of Gosse the Naturalist. The “ Spanish road from Blue- 
field’s Bay to Martha Brae, by the head of the Great River,” as Long wrote, is still in 
existence, . 

The chief productions of this important parish are sugar, rum, logwood, pimento, 
coffee, ginger, &c. There are 25 Sugar Estates in this parish, the great majority of which 
use the centrifugal apparatus for the manufacture af the staple. ; 


ST, ELIZABETH. 


Leaving Savanna-la-Mar and travelling by the sea-coast we pass through the villages 
of Bluefields and Kings, on through the “Surinam Quarters,’’ and pass the large com- 
mons of “ Hodges” grazing pen ; continuing in a southerly direction, Black River, the 
chief town of the parish, is reached, This large and important parish contains 301,440 
acres, and is more diversified by mountains and plains than any other in the Island. ‘I'he 
largest river in Jamaica runs through its extensive plains for over 44 miles, and is navi- 
gable for boats which take the produce ta the wharves that are built at its mouth. The 
town takes its name from the river. 

Black River stands on the west side of the river facing the bay. It has a population 
of about 1,200 and as a shipping port ranks third after Kingston. The town containsa 
fine Parish Church and a Wesleyan Chapel, a Court House of some architectural preten- 
sion, a Short Terin Prison, a Public General iiospital and a Market which is well supplied 
with poultry and ground provisions, &e. 

The bay forms a beautiful crescent, extending from Parotee Point to the eastern horn 
of Luana Point on the west ; the port is called Gravesend. 

Towns and villages are interspersed throughout the parish, the chief of which are Laco- 
via, Santa Cruz, Alverstoke, Newport, &c. There is a Maroon township in the northern 
interior of the parish known as “ Accumpong.”’ 

This parish from its diversity of soil and climate produces almost everything tropical. 
Sugar and rum, coffee and pimento, logwood in never-failing abundance, ginger and 
tobacco. There are some very large and fine grazing pens in St, Elizabeth, and the breed 
_ of horses and cattle is much prized. 

The Santa Cruz mountains which run parallel to the Manchester mountains and form a 
distinctly separate range, extending from north to south, are said to possess the healthiest 
climate in al] Jamaica, The southern extremity of this range rises rather abruptly from 
the sea with a height of 1,500 feet until it reaches 3,000 feet. A continual breeze blow- 
ing over it night and day renders the climate dry and delightfully cool even in the warmest 
- months. The Lover’s Leap on these mountains, the Cave at Peru, and the Falls at Y.S, 
Estate are a few of the natural curiosities of the parish, The Grammar School of 
* Munro and Dickenson’s” Charity is kept at Potsdam, 


MANCHESTER, 


Starting from Black River we procetd through Holland Estate and the village of Laco- 
via into Santa Cruz, where we reach the plateau on which are situated the fine grazing 
pens, Goshen, Long Hill, and Pepper, celebrated for their racing stock. From Pepper 
we enter the parish of Manchester at Spur Tree Hill. From the turn of the hill, looking 
westward and at your feet, a scene of surpassing beauty strikes the eye. The noble parish 
which we have just left lies before you in all the pride and grandeur of tropical magnifi- 
ence. 7 
_ Mandeville is the chief town of Manchester and is one of the prettiest little towns in 
the Island. Its situation on the top of a mountain is very picturesque ; the tidiness and 
cleanliness in which the buildings are kept makes it evident, that the inhabitants know 
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alue of paint and limewash. Mandeville contains a Church, a Wesleyan Chapel, a 

pd belonging to the London Missionary Society, a Baptist Chapel, a Free School, a 
urt House, a Constabulary Station, District Prison, and Parochial Hospital. The 
town is supplied with water from public tanks, the parish being dependent on the rain- 
fall for its water-supply, the geological formation being a ferruginous soil on a white 
limestone formation. - ; 

Porus is a very populous village in this parish where a brisk traffic is carried on ; it 
contains an Episcopal Church, a Baptist Chapel, and a fine Chapel of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, a Constabulary Station, &c. There are other villages in Manchester, 
such as Newport, Victoria Town, &c., but they are not of much commercial importance. 
The parish is abundantly supplied with good schools for the peasantry ; it has also two 
Normal Moravian Training Colleges for male and female teachers. The people are in 
advance of those in the east in civilization and affluence. Grazing pens are numerous on 
which fine cattle and blood horses are largely reared. Coffee and pimento are the chief 
staples, but ginger is cultivated to some extent. 'The Manchester orange has obtained a 
name in the American markets for its size and flavour and is exported to a considerable 
extent. 

CLARENDON, . 

Continuing our journey we proceed into the parish of Clarendon, one rich in mineral re- 
sources, abounding with rivers and streams at every turn. The main drain of the parish 
isthe Rio Minho, or as it is called in the lowlands the Dry River, over which at May 
Pen is one of the finest bridges in the Island, erected during Sir John Feter Grant’s 
Administration. The most considerable town is Chapelton, although by an Act of 
the Legislature the Court and Public Offices are held at May Pen in the lowlands, 
May Pen is not a town but merely a collection.of governtnent buildings, Chapelton is 
situated in the interior of the parish and is commerc‘ally speaking in a thriving condition. 
In it is the Parish Church, a London Missionary Chapel, a Kirk, a Court House, a Con- 
stabulary Station, a Public General Hospital, and many fine large stores, A brisk trade 
in produce is curried on in this town. 

Four Paths is a village in the plains not far from May Pen on the road from Mandeville, 
and nigh the line of the Railway now in contemplation. There is here a Chapel belonging 
tothe London Missionary Society. ; 

The Alley which was once the capital of Vere (a parish since incorporated with Claren- 
don) is asmall town by the banks of the Rio Minho. It contains a venerable Church, 
® Court House, &c. The proximity of sugar estates to this town renders it of some 
importance. Carlisle Bay and Milk River are the shipping ports. The Milk River 
Baths, situate near the township, are warm springs that are very beneficial in chronic 
theumatism and other diseases. It was at Carlisle Bay that the Colonial Militia met the 
French under DuCasse, and after three days gallant resistence drove them to their ships 
with a loss of 700 men, and thus saved the colony from further depredations. The invaders 
had already for nearly a month plundered and destroyed the sea-side plantations and 
murdered and kidnapped the gentry and their slaves. Bridges states that “this was the 
most formidable attack which was ever made upon the shores of Jamaica.” 

The chief productions_of this parish are sugar and rum, logwood, fustic and other 
Woods, and coffee, and a special feature in it is the number of small sugar mills owned hy 
the peasantry. Attention has been called to the cultivation of bananas and cacoa. Cin- 
chona would do well on the hills in the upper part of this parish, A very fine tobacco 
plantation exists at Morgan’s Valley near Chapelton, once the property of the bold Buc- 
caneer who settled it and called it after his own name, and the article is being extensively 
planted by Cubans in other parts of the parish. Returning from Clarendon along a fine 
main road we enter the district of St. Dorothy, and at Old Harbour the Train carries us 
back comfortably to Kingston. 

ST. THOMAS. . 

Travelling eastward from Kingston we pass the quarry at Rock Fort, and through the 
gate-way, which is one of the few remains of the strong-holds of our fore-fathers now extant, 
we enter the parish of St. Thomas. This is one of the oldest parishes in the Island: it 
was settled by the Spaniards and was thus described by Venables :— Morante is a large 
and beautiful hato, being four leagues in length, consisting of many small savannas, and 
has wild cattle and hogs in very great plenty, and ends at the Mine, which is at the cape 
or point of Morante itself, by which towards the north is the port of Antonio.” It was 
in this parish, on an estate belonging to Colonel Bach, that John Coad, “the God fearing 
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carpenter,’”’ was sold into slavery for being concerned in the Monmouth Rebellion. He 
and his companions, 77 in all, were, according to Macaulay, such skeletons on their arri- 
val in Jamaica that “the merchant to whom they had been consigned found it expedient 
to fatten them before selling them.”? The road from Rock Fort to Yallahs Bay is flat and 
uninteresting ; it is almost invariably dry and dusty, but in the rainy seasons those for- 
midable mountain torrents, the Dry River, the Falls River, and the Yallahs River pre- 
sent impassable barriers to the traveller. Yallahs Bay hardly rises above the standing of 
a fishing village. The two great salt ponds in the neighbourhood supply an abundance 
of fine fish and give their chief occupation to the villagers. At Yallahs Bay there is an 
Episcopal Church of the 17th century, a Wesleyan Chapel, and a Baptist Chapel. Easing- 
ton in the interior, hard by the bank of the Yallahs, was the capital of St. David before it 
was merged into the parish of St. Thomas. There is a fine suspension bridge over the 
Yallahs near Hasington. Albion Estate, about one mile west of Yallahs, is one of the 
finest sugar growing and manufacturing properties in the Island ; it is irrigated throught 
out and produces a superior quality of sugar. | 

Morant Bay is the chief town of St. Thomas, a parish endowed by nature with a 
greater variety of soil and climate than many of the other parishes, rich in minerals, pro- 
ducing almost all the luxuries of life, yet it does not keep pace in civilization and 
prosperity with some of its less favoured sister parishes. The chief products are sugar 
and rum, coffee, logwood and the minor staples such as tobacco, cocoanuts, bananas, 
nutmeg, chocolate, &c. The Blue Mountain Peak lifts its lofty head in this parish fully 
7,360 feet above the sea. 

Morant Bay is a shipping port, but not so safe as Port Morant, a village of some ex- 
tent seven miles eastward. Morant Bay is one of the oldest of our Jamaica townships. It 
had a fine Church of England building, almost new, a Wesleyan anda Baptist Chapel, but 
all these were destroyed by the cyclone of the 18th August last. The Court House was 
nearly unroofed, and a new Hospital just erected by Government, with several houses, 
were blown down that night. 

Bath is a small but very pretty village in this parish. It is celebrated for its Botanic 
Gardens and its hot mineral bath. There isan Episcopal Church, a Wesleyan Chapel, a 
Court House, &c., in this village. . 

It wasin St. Thomas that the Outbreak took place in 1865, which brought about the 
abolition of the old Constitution and the intruduction of the present form of Government. 

The Morant Point Light House stands at the extreme east end of the Island in this 
parish. The sugar estates in the Plantain Garden River district present a pretty view 
when seen from the eminence above them called “Quaw Hill.’’ Thence we pass into the 
parish of Portland. 

PORTLAND. 

The parish of Portland is at the north-east end of the Island, and includes the old 
parish of St. George and part of St. Thomas from which it was originally taken in 1723. 
It extends from the sea coast to the highest peak of the Blue Mountain and is celebrated 
for its fertility and the beauty of its scenery. 

The chief town is Port Antonio which has the two finest and securest harbours in the 
[sland ; asmall islet called Navy Island shelters them. Vessels of large tonnage can 
lie alongside the wharves in the western harbour. Port Antonio is divided into Upper 
and Lower Titchfield. Upper Titchfield is a peninsula, containing the old Military Bar- 
racks and Fort George, now converted into a school under Titchfield Trust, an Alms 
House, end the residences of the gentry. Lower Titchfield, or Port Antonio proper, 
extends along the sea shore where the stores, wharves, Court House, Gaol, &c., are built. 
The Episcopal Church stands conspicuous at the east end of the town and is a structure 
of some magnitude and architectural beauty. 

The fruit trade which has been started for some few years in this parish has made Port 
Antonio a town of some importance. Two steamers and scores of schooners sail from the 
port every month, laden with fruit for the American markets, Portland bananas are es- 
teemed for their superior flavour in the markets of New York and Boston. 

The Maroon Town called Moore Town is nine miles from Port Antonio on the banks 
of the Rio Grande, which is the second largest River in the Island, This parish is rich in 
minerals ; copper abounds everywhere, Its principal products are coffee, chocolate, bana- 
nas, cocoanuts, and edible roots of all kinds. 

St. Margaret’s Bay is a little fishing village on the west of the Rio Grande; it con- 
tains a substantial Episcopal Church, and carries on an extensive business in fruit. Hope 
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Bay is further west, but on the east of the Swift River. This little 1own contains about 
500 inhabitants with an Episcopal Church, a Wesleyan Chapel, and a Constabulary Sta- 
tion. 

Buff Bay was once the chief town of the old parish of St. George; it lies between 
the Spanish River and the Buff Bay River. This town contains a fine Church, a Wesleyan 
Chapel, as also a Baptist Chapel, a Court House, an Alms House, Constabulary Station, 
Telexraph Station, &c. It is the chief shipping port of the district of St. George. About 
two miles out of the town, on one side of the Buff Bay River, lies a township of the 
Maroons called Charles Town, and on the other side of the river is the Government 
Model School partly supported by Merrick’s Charity. 

Manchioneal lies on the north-eastern coast of the Island. It is becoming of some 
importance since the fruit-trade has been established; it has a little harbour which 
could be made safe for vessels visiting the port. The town holds'an Episcopal Church, 

a Wesleyan Chapel, a Court House, &c. Its principal exports are bananas and cocoanuts, 
; The grazing properties of the pens in the neighbourhood, in fact, all along the north- 
eastern coast are not much utilized. Sheep would thrive wonderfully well'on them and 
the mutton would be of very superior quality if the improvement of the breed were attended 
to, Darlingford, an extensive cocoanut plantation belonging to the heirs of the late Sir 
Charles Darling, Governor of Jamaica, stands around this village. 

There is at Low Layton in this parish the remains of an extinct volcano, 750 feet 
above sea level. 

ST, MARY. 

This parish, which now incluces the late parish of Metcalfe, is a very important one 
containing 29,704 inhabitants. The chief town and shipping port is Port Maria, or as 
the Spaniards called it Puerto Sancta Maria. 

The town of Port Maria contains a Church, a Kirk, a Baptist Chapel, Court House, 
Prison, &c. There are a few fine stores and wharves. Another town of the parish is 
Annotto Bay, situated at the mouth of the Wag Water River (a corruption of Agualta), 
Annotto Bay is approached from Kingston, a distance of 30 miles by the junction road ; 
this town is divided by three rivers running through it. It is a shipping port, and con- 
tains a fine large Church at the eastern entrance or Upper Town, as well as an Hospital, 
- andin the Lower Town stand the Court House, Baptist and Wesleyan Chapels, &. On 
account of the rivers, which create swams in the nei;hbourhood, at certain seasons of the 
year the town becomes unhealthy, but the inhabitants enjoy tolerably fair health. In the 
interior of the district is a Maroon township called Scott’s Hall. 

The chief rivers of the parish are the Wag Water, White River, Annotto River and 
Rio Nuevo. About 18 miles on the junction road from Kingston to Annotto Bay and 
near the right bank of the Wag Water, is the Botanical Garden at Castleton, which tra- 
vellers should always call to see. 

Oracabessa and Rio Nuevo Bay are also shipping ports, but of little importance. It 
was near Rio Nuevo Bay that the last Spanish Governor built a Fort and held possession 
when driven from St. Jago de la Vega by Penn and Venables. , 

Sugar, rum, coffee, pimento and bananas are the chief exports of the parish. 
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PART IV. a 

rae ee e » 
ASTRONOMY. “aa 

(By Maxwell Hall, M.A., F.R.AS.)  - ee 


Passin@ by the early history of Astronomy and Civilization, the philosophy a 
of the Greeks, the work of Hipparchus, Kepler, and Newton; passing by the . 
struggle of the present century between the results of numerical theory and ~ 
mechanical perfection in the construction of instruments, let us pause awhile in ~ 
that broad field of observation of the beauty and variety of form and colour ~ 
among all celestial objects, so admirably described by the two Herschels. _ 

Now although telescopes of large aperture and great power are indispensable ee 
for a complete research, yet much may be effected by small telescopes, especially *~ 
in the magnificent climate of Jamaica. As an example of what may be done ~ 
with hmited instrumental means, and of the reaction of systematic observation 
upon theory, we may refer to the great discovery made by Schwabé of Dessau. , 

The face of the Sun presents many objects for study, of which the most 
noticeable are cyclonic storms, which rend aside, one after another, the luminous 
envelopes which surround its darker body; these storm-spots are not scattered 
indiscriminately over the disc of the Sun, but they are chiefly confined to two , 
belts on either side of the solar equator, reminding us of the belts of the planet ~ 
Jupiter, or of our own belts of trade-winds and cyclonic energy. : 

By counting the number of spots day after day for many years, Schwabe 
found that their number increased and decreased with considerable regularity, ... 
and that the period from maximum to maximum, or from minimum to minimum, 
was about eleven years. 

Then followed the connexion between this period and that of the diurnal 
variation of the magnetic needle, and between this period and those brilliant * 
displays of auroral light in the polar regions of the earth. | 

But further, this ‘eleveni-year period is suspected to affect the pressure, - 
temperature, rainfall, and storm-energy of our atmosphere. If this be true, the © 
sun-spot period must affect all human affairs—although the results may not be ., 
directly measurable. : 

Dr. Wolfs Table of the epochs of maxima and minima is hare given; he «. 
divides the table into two series in order to shew their mutual agreement ; and ts 
he finds for the average period 11 years and 40 days. : 
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FIRST SERIES. | SECOND SERIES. - 





Minima. Maxima. | Minima. Maxima. ee 
1610.8 1615.5 | 1745.0 1750.3 it 
1619.0 1626.0 1755.2 1761.5 Ay 
1634.0 1639.5 | 1766.5 —-:1769.7 te 
1645.0 1649.0 ! 1775.5 1778.4 Se 
1655.0 1660.0 | 1784.7 1788.1 . 
1666.0 1675.0 1798.3 1804.2 : 
1679.5 1685.0 | 1810.6 1816.4 "y 
1639.6 1693.0 | 1823.3 1829.9 % 
1698.0 1705.5 — 1833.9 1837.2 : 
1712.0 1718.2 1843.5 | 1848.1 ; 
1723.5 1727.5 1856.0 1860.1 ae 
1734.0 1738.7 1867.2 1870.6 * 

lies 





In this Table the year is not divided into twelve paris, or months, butinta , 
ten parts, or decimals; thus the epoch 1870.6 represents July, 1870. . 
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The last minimum occurred about the end of 1878, and the next maximum is 
rapidly approaching. Groups of sun-spots are now large and frequent; aurore 
flash their sympathetic light in the far north; and we shall soon hear of 

} magnetic-storms and powerful earth-currents which disturb our telegraph-wires 
_ and submarine cables. , 
"In Europe the sun is photographed by automatic instruments ; but night and 
'| cloud interfere ; and should any of our readers in Jamaica take up the daily 
}! registration, their work would form an important addition to the registers kept 
~~ elsewhere. 
For an account of the field of observation open to those who possess small 
", telescopes, we cannot do better than refer to Webb’s “Celestial Objects for 
common telescopes” :—this book, a telescope of three inches aperture mounted 
; ou a tripod stand, a set of star maps, and Whitaker’s Almanac, are sufficient for 
beginners ; experience, and their own inclinations, will afterwards guide them. 


} 
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METEOROLOGY. ; 
DIVISION I[.—ON THE INSTRUMENTS TO BE EMPLOYED. 
(By Maswell Hall, M.A., F.R.A.S.) 


i { 

.  Iy ancient times Meteorology included all the appearances of the heavens, whether 
, ‘astronomical or atmospheric. But as knowledge increased, these appearances, or phe- 
nomena, were gradually referred to either one cr the other of the two divisions. 

Astronomy became an exact science: that is to say, all the observed motions were 

found to be subject to strict laws and rigorous computation ; but the Jaws which regulate | 
the ever-varying atmospheric motions and changes are so highly complicated, that, even 
at the present time, Meteorology can hardly be termed a science. 
_ Ih this article it is proposed to give a brief account of the usual weather experienced 
in Jamaica, and to give a few simple explanations of the changes which are found to 
» occur, with the view of rendering such knowledge as we possess practically useful, and 
| with the hope of aiding future research. 

It will be necessary to commence with a few remarks about the instruments to be — 
up eyed in measuring the pressure, motion, temperature, and moisture of the atmos- 

phere, 

(1.) Tot Barometer was invented by Torricelli in the year 1643, and the principle of 
the instrument may be illustrated by the following experiment. 

Take a glass tube about three feet in length, closed at one end, and fill it with mer- 
cury. Now close the open end by pressure of the finger, invert the tube, dip the end 

' closed by the finger into a bowl containing mercury, and then remove the finger. It will 
_ be found that the mercury will fall a few inches in the tube, leaving a vacuum at the 
’ Upper end ; and upon measurement it will be found that the height of the column of 

mercury in the tube above the surface of the mercury in the bowl will be about 30 

inches, provided that the experiment be made near the level of the sea. 

Torricelli thus demonstrated that the pressure of the atmosphere on any area near’ the 
tea level is counterbalanced by the pressure of a column of mercury on that area whose 
height is about 30 inches. 

In the barometer the bow] is replaced by a small glass cistern ; the cistern and the glass 
tube are enclosed in a suitable brass frame ; and arrangements are made for measuring 
with great accuracy the height of the column of mercury above the level of the mercury 
in the cistern. This is-what is to be understood by “ the height of the barometer.” 

The brass frame-work has a thermometer attached to it in order to shew the tempera- 
ture of the instrument—for the following reason. | 

The density of mercury varies with its temperature, so that a column of 30 inches of 
mercury at a temperature of 50° weighs more than a column of 30 inches of mercury at 
80° ; in order, therefore, to compare the readings of barometers at different temperatures 
it 18 necessary to reduce all these readings to what they would have been supposing that 
the mercury had always the same temperature. 

lt has been universally agreed to adopt 32°, the temperature of freezing water, as the 
temperature of reference for mercurial barometers. 
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- The following Table gives the decimal parts of an inch to be subtracted from the read- 
ing of the barometer for every degree between 45° and 95° ; it takes into account the - 


expansion of the brass frame as well as the expansion of the mercury. 2 
It will be seen that the reduction varies with the height of the barometer; thus when  ** 

the attached thermometer is 75° we must subtract U.104in. from the reading of the 

barometer when it is about 25 inches, but we musi subtract 0.125in. when the readingis |“ 


about 30 inches. ) 
TABLE I. (Subtractive.) sat 


REDUCTION OF THE BAROMETER TO 32°. 


Height of the Barometer in Inches. 

















ks 

FE — ve 

ww 

<5 25 | 26 : 27 | 28 | 29 | 30 
= es | 
° in. in. in. in. in. in. 7 
45 0.037 0.038 0.040 0.041 0.043 0.044 “ 
46 039 O41 O42 O44: OAS WAT 

Aj O41 43 OL5 OAG 048 O50 

48 O44 O45 O47 O49 051 On2 

49 LG O48 a0 O51 053 00d 

50 O48 050 O52 054 O56 58 wf 
51 05 052 O54 056 058 60 = 
52 053 055 057 O59 061 063 a 
53 055 057 059 061 O64 066 

Bd 057 059 | 062 064 066 £068 

Bs 059 OG2 OG4 066 | 1069 ‘O71 

5G 061 “Od : ‘066 069 071 "O74 

57 06-4 066 069 O71 O74 076 

58 066 O69 OTL O74 | 077 O79 

59 .068 O71 O74 076 O79 O82 

60 O70 073 O76 O79 | ORY O85 

6] 073 075 078 Sl O84 O87 

62 O75 78 O81 O84 | O87 O90. 

63 O77 .OSO £083 £086 | O89 093 

64 79 .OS2 086 O89 02 O05 

65 O82 O85 O88 097 085 098 

66 O84 LOST . O90 G94 097 10) 

67 086 089 093 G96 100 103 

68 088 092 095 099 02 106 

69 90 094 O08 101 L105 109 

70 093 096 100 104 108 JL 

7\ 095 O99 102 106 110 114 

72 OUT LOL 105 100 143 eer 2 I 

73 | 099 108 107 Lil | Ltd .t19 

74 102 106 1IO wld 115 2122 

15 104 208 112 116 120 125 

76 .106 110 elld 119 123 127 

77 .108 01)2 117 121 126 130 

78 110 dS 119 be: | 2128 133 

719 AL 117 122 126 131 13d 

80 2115 119 1 D4. 129 133 01358 

SI 117 122 .126 131 136 41 

82 19 124 129 134 138 143 7 

83 121 126 13 136 141 .146 

$4 124 129 134 139 144 149 

85 126 131 136 141 146 151 

86 128 133 . 138 144 149 154 

87 130 136 141 146 ld] 157 

88 0133 138 148 14d L54 159 

89 135 140 146 151 156 162 

90 137 142 148 153 159 164 

oy 139 145 150 156 162 167 

92 141 147 153 158 164 170 

93 44 149 2155 . 16) 167 ie 

ot 146 152 157 168 169 175 

95 0.148 0.154 0.160 0.166 0.172 0.178 
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Now although Torricelli showed that the atmosphere exerted a pressure which could 
be measured by a barometer, it was left to Pascal to shew that this pressure was due to 
the weight of the air. The atmosphere rests upon the surface of the sea and land in much 
the same way that the ocean rests upon its bed ; the pressure at great depths in the ocean 
is enormous ; the atmospheric pressure at the surface of the sea is about 15 pounds on 
every square inch ; and this pressure continually diminishes as the elevation above the 


~ Jevel of the sea increases. 


Inthe year 1648, at the suggestion of Pascal, Perier ascended the Puy de Dome, a 
mountain near the centre of France; and he found that the barometer fell almost four 
inches as he ascended from the foot of the mountain to its summit. The pressure at the 
summit was rel‘eved of the weight of the air below ; and it only remained to ascertain 
the weight of a given quantity of air in order to compute differences of elevation by 


means of the barometer. 
This can now be done with considerable accuracy ; and conversely, when a barometer 


- isread at a given elevation, the reading can be reduced to the level of the sea. 


The following Table gives the reduction of the barometer to the sea ievel, for differcnt 
temperatures of the air. 

When the temperature of the air at any given elevation is known, the temperature of 
the air at the sea level can be obtained approximately from Table III ; and it is to thee 
temperatures at the sea level that Table IJ refers. Again, Table Il has been computed 
for latitude 18°, for a vapour-tension of 0.75in. at the sea level, and for the day-t/me 
rather than the night ; but when extreme accuracy is not required it may be used at all 
times and at all places within the tropics. 

The last correction to be applied to the barometer is for all the instrumental errors 
combined. This correction for a good barometer will always be very small; and it 
applies to the sum of several small errors which may arise in the construction of the 
instrument. For instance, the mercury employed may not have exactly the same specitic 
gravity as the mercury in the standard barometer of the Royal Society. 

All barometers intended for accurate purposes are therefore sent to the Kew Observa- 


| tory in order to be compared with the standard ; the instrumental errors are carefully 
~ hoted ; and then these barometers may be used for the comparison of others. 


Thus in Jamaica, barometers may be compared wi.h the Kingston standard ; and all 
vessels in Kingston harbour should compare the readings of their aneroids with the 
readings of the standard taken daily at 7 a.m. and 3 p.m., corrected to the Kew standard 
and reduced to 32° and the sea level, as explained above. For this purpose, among 


_ ohers, the corrected readings are published daily in the Kingston newspapers. 


- 


The application of Table IL to the determination of elevations by means of the Baro- 
nvier is so obvious that we need only give an example. 

On April 9th 1879, readings of the Barometer were taken every half hour at the 
Kempshot Observatory and at a place on the sea-shore near the mouth of the Montego 
Bay River. The cistern of the barometer at the sea-shore was 6 ft. 9 in. above the 
mean sea level ; the mean of the seventeen readings, corrected and reduced to 32°, was 


2.996 in. ; and the mean temperature of the air was 84°.7. 


The cistern of the barometer at the observatory was on a level with the top of the pier 
of the transit-instrument ; the mean of the seventeen readings, corrected and reduced to 
32°, was 28,221 in. ; and the mean temperature of the air was 75°.7. What is the height. 
of the top of the pier above the sea level ? 

Now a difference of pressure of 1.775 in. with a temperature of 85° at the sea level 
corresponds to an elevation of about 1,800 ft. ; and by adding 5°.8 from Table IIL to 75°.7 
we obtain 81°.5 as the temperature at the sea level according to the temperature at the 


, observatory. But 84°.7 was the observed temperature ; and we must use the mean of 


81° Sand 84°.7 , or 82°.1, as the temperature to be employed in connexion with Table IT. 


From this Table we find by proportion that for a temperature of 82°.1 an elevation of 
1,/00 ft. produces a difference of pressure of 1.708 in.; and that for the same tempera- 
ture, an elevation of 1,800 ft. produces a difference of pressure of 1.807 in. ; but the ob- 
Served difference was 1.775 in. ; hence we easily find that the corresponding elevation is 
167 ft. 9 inches ; and by adding 6 ft. 9 inches, the height of the cistern of the lower 
hurometer above the sea level, we find that the tep of the pier at the observatory is 1774 


ft. Ginches above the mean sea level. Now by the accurate but tedious process of levelling, 


it was found that the true elevation of the pier was 1,773 ft. 5 inches; and it therefore 
[pears that the barometric determination was only one foot in error. 
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TABLE Il. (Additive.) 
REDUCTION OF THE BAROMETER TO THE SEA-LEVEL. 





Temperature of the Air at the Sea-level. 
Elevation above 








the Sea-level. 
70° 75° 85° 90° 
fect. | in. it om ait, 
100 0.105 i 0. 163 2 
200 | 0,209 0.207 0.206 0.204 0.202 
300 ! 0.313 0 310 0 308 0.3085 | 0.302 
400 0.41 0 1.406 402 
500 0.521 0.516 | 0.512 0.507 0.502 
600 0.625 0.619 0.614 0.608 | 0.602 
700 0.728 0.721 0.715 0.708 0.701 
800 0.831 0.823 0.816 0.808 0.800 
900 . | 0.934 0.925 0.916 0.907 0.899 
1,000 ||: 1,037 1.027 1.017 1.007 0.997 
1,100 1.140 1.129 1.118 1.107 | —s«*2.096 
1,200 1.242 h 230 1.218 1206. 1.194. 
1,300 1.344 331 1.318 1.305 1,292 
1,400 1.446 1.432 1.418 1.404 1.390 
1,500 1.547 1.532 1.517 1.502 1.488. 
3,600 1.618 1.632 1.616 1.600 1.585 
1,700 1. 149 1.732 1.718 1.699 1.683 
1.800 1.84 3 1.814 1. 797 1.780 
7,900 | 1.950 1,931 1.913 1.804 1.876 
2/000 2.050 2.030 2.011 1,999 1.973 
2.100 | 9.150 2.199 92.109 2,089 2.070 
2,200 | 2.250 2.225 2.207 2186 2.166 
2300 2.355 327 2.305 | 9983 2,269 
2.400 | 2449 2.426 | 2.403 | 380 9.358 
2.500 2.548 2.594 2.500 2.476 2.453 
2.600 2.647 2.632 1 3597 | 2.572 2.548 
2700 2.716 2.72 i ggot E2668 2.643 
2800 | 2st 2.817 | 2.790 2.764 2.738 
2.900 2.042 2.9 2.887 2.860 2.833 
3,000 3.040 oo : 2.983 2.955 2.997 
3.100 i BABS 3.10 3.079 3.050 8.021 
3.200 1 8. 235 ee 3.174 3.144 3.115 
3,300 3.332 3.30 3 270 3.259 3.209 
3,400 3.429 3.397 3.365 | 3.82 3.303 
3°500 | B26 3493 § 3460 | BA28 3.396 
3.600 3.623 3.589 | 3.555 | Bre 3.489 
3,700 3. i i19 3.684 3.049 | 3.015 3.582 
3.800 815 3.77 3.744 | 3.709 3.67 
3,900 011 3.874 gsxg | BOD 3.767 
4,000 QOOT 3.96 8.932 3.895 3.859 
4.100 4.102 4,064 4.026 3.988 3.951 
4.200 4.197 4.158 4.119 4.081 4.048 
4.300 4.299 4.952 4.219 4.173 4.134 
4.400 4.387 4.546 4.305 4,265 4,226 
4 es 35 
deo tSTs 1539 10 rene 1408 
4,700 ‘. ae 4. ay 4.583 4.541 4,499 
4,800 762 O75 4.632 4.589 
4.900 4.856 4.81} 4.766 4.72 4.679 
5,000 4,949 4,903 4.858 4.813 4.769 
5,500 B.41l 5.361 5.312 5.263 5.215 
6,000 5.866 5.812 5.759 5.707 5.655 
6,500 6.315 6.257 6.200 6.145 6.090 
7,000 6.758 6.697 6.636 6.577 6.519 
7,500 7.196 7.131 7.067 7.004 6.943 


Aneroid-barometers are very useful for such purposes ; but it must be remembered that 
they are very apt to get out of order; indeed, their hands must be set from time to time 
by means of the mercurial barometer ; ; and in the ascent of a mountain, where only the 
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change of pressure is required, we cannot be sure that the change is registered. correctly, . 
especially after the instrurments have been for some time in this warm and moist climate. . 

We commenced this section with. the invention of the baroineter; and in conclusion. 
we will make a few remarks about its use as a weather-glass. 

It seems to have been some time before the connexion between the barometer and the 
weather was noticed. Thus in the year 1687, forty four years after the invention of the 
barometer, Dr. Hans Sloane* was residing in Spanish Town in attendanee upon the 
Duke of Albemarle who was then Governor of Jamaica; and although he carefully re- 
corded all, the showers of rain which fell, he merely remarked, ‘‘ The mercury in the 
barometer stands at about the same height and has the-same alterations as in England, | 
though it does not change so often as in England” :—that is to say, he did not consider 
it worth while to read the barometer carefully ‘and regularly, and therefore missed, at 
least, the diurnal variation which goes on within the tropics with. clock-like regularity. 

But when it was found that the height of the mercury in the barometer fell during. 


" storms, great attention was paid to the instrument, That the cause of the fall was un-. 


known is evident from the admonitions still marked upon Weather glasses :— 














Barometer... Weather. 
in... 

31.0 ; 2 Wery dry? 
30.5 e 2.4 Settled fair.. 
30.0 : .. Fair. 
29.5. : Change.. 
29.0. : : Rain. 
28.5. ‘ , Much rain, 


. 28.0: e - Stormy. 
The idea here seems to be-that because the barometer falls in stormy weather tat it 
must necessarily rise high in fine weather, and the higher the barometer the finer tho. 


weather ! 


re eee 


Nothing could be more misleading ; and. as for the word Change, it would seem that 


. the barometer was always expected to pass from Fair to Rain or from Rain to Fair. 


The fact is that differences of pressure between adjacent places produce motion of the 
ar, or wind, through purely mechanical causes ; these-differences of pressure may pro- 
duce long: continued winds from the same direction, they may: produce winds which. 
gyrate rapidly round centres, or they may: produce every description of wind between | 
these two extremes ; and then we must look to the. direction, nature, or even absence, 
of the wind to give the general character to.the weather. 

Now the motion of gyration in rotatory storms, or cyclones, aids the: diminution of 
pressure at the centre ; and the consequences are, very large differences of pressure. 


- between adjacent places, and very high winds; and as these cyclones sweep along the. 
_ ocean, they influence barometers all round them, and thereby give due warning of their. 
” 4pproach to places in front of their course. 


ee 


In the tropics these cyclones often have but small diameters ; but as they reach higher- 
latitudes they become greatly enlarged, so that as a storm passes over any place in Europe, 
the change of the direction of the wind may easily be overlooked. For instance, the. 
autumnal “south-westers’” in England are due to the passage of the centres of widely 
extended rotatory storms to the north of England or even Scotland. Therefore when 
the barometer in England falls slowly and steadily, one of these storms may be expected, 
accompanied by all the usual circumstances, such as wind and rainy weather.. 

We have now said enough to point out the great value of the barometer; and we. 
shall return to the subject of storms again after describing a few other instruments. 
which must be used in recording or in forecasting the weather. . 4 

(2.) Winp, as already stated, is caused by local differences of atmospheric pressure ; 
and its direction at any place and time is indicated by the true point of the compass. 
fom which it blows. 

In the West Indies the difference between the true and magnetic north is small ; at 
Port Royal in the year 1876, the magnetic north was 3° 45' to the east of the true 


| north ; and this difference decreases at the rate of about 2' per annum. . By means of a 





* Afterwards Sir Hane Sloane, the founder of the British Museum, 
CG 
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magnetic needle we can thus ascertain the true points of the compass at any place* :— 
N., N.N.E., N.E., E.N.E., E., E.S.E., S.E., S.S.E., S., S.5.W., S.W., W.S.W., W., 
W.N.W., N.W., N.N.W. | 

In order to shew the prevailing direction of the wind at any place for any month or 
year, it is convenient to construct a Table stating the number of times the wind was 
observed to blow from each point of the compass :—regularity of observation being, as 
usual, essential to success. In Kingston, for instance, the prevailing direction of the 
wind is SE. : 

Besides the direction of the wind we further require its velocity, or force, The 
velocity of the wind is measured in miles per hour ; and we can estimate small velocities 
by our experience in walking, or in driving in an open carriage, through the air when 
perfectly calm ; for greater velocities, instrumental means of measurement are required. 

Dr. Robinson, of Armagh, has invented a very useful anemometer. It consists of 
two light rods, attached together cross-wise, which carry four light cups at their ex- 
tremities. These cups and rods are free to rotate horizontally about a light vertical axis 
firmly attached to the rods at their point of junction ; and by means of an endless screw, 
this vertical axis can be made to register the number of revolutions of the apparatus. 
Dr. Robinson has shewn that the centres of these cups rotate with one-third of the 
velocity of the wind ; and the registering dials are now made to record three times the 
number of miles passed over by the centre of the cups in consequence of their rotation, 
or, which is the same thing, the number of miles of wind which has swept past the 
instrument. If therefore we read the dials at the commencement and end of an hour, 
or day, we can obtain the number of miles of wind which have passed the instrument in 
the hour, or day ; the former is alluded to as velocity—so many miles per hour; the 
latter as the total miles of wind in the day. 

But besides the velocity, the force of the wind may be measured by its pressure in 
pounds, avoirdupois, upon a square foot of surface kept continually opposed to the 
wind ; and of course there is an intimate connection between the two :—the pressure is 
equal to the square of the velocity divided by 200. , 














Velocity. Pressure. 
Miles per hour. Pounds per square foot, 
: 0.125 
10 ‘ é 0.5 
20 : 2 2.0 
30 : : 4.5 
40 : : 8.0 
50 : 12.5 
60 3 ; 18.0 
70 : , 24.5 
8) ‘ ; 32.0 
90 : : 40.5 ! 
100 ° é 50.0 


From this table it will be seen that while the pressures are very small for small veloci- 
ties, they increase rapidly as the velocities increase, until velocities of 80, 90 and 100 miles 
per hour produce pressures which sweep away trees and buildings. 

There is considerable doubt as to the accuracy of the indications of these anemometets 
when the wind is violent. . ; , 

Pressure-plates are useful in registering the strongest gusts which may occur ; and 
Robinson’s anemometers give the average force of the wind for any interval from a 
minute to a day. Hence they both have their special advantages, but the simplicity of 
the latter have brought them into very general use. 

However it must often occur that instruments are not at hand to measure the force 
or the velocity of the wind, and consequently arbitrary scales are used. 

In Great Britain the scale adopted was compiled especially for nautical purposes by 
Admiral Beaufort. It commences thus ;—+ 





* At the time of the Equinoxes (March 21st and September 22nd) the Sun rises and sets 
; true east and west. 
+ “Instructions in the use of Meteorological Instruments,” by R, H, Scott, M.A., F.B.5., 
| Director of the Meteorological Office, 
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Miles per Hour. 


Calm : * 3 
Light air ee . 8 
Light breeze , ‘ 13 

&e. &e. 


But if we were to adopt this scale in Jamaica all our land-breezes would be put down 
as calms ; and indeed it is evident that this scale is not sufficiently refined for wind on 
shore with reference to the smaller velocities. 

The scale used in Jamaica is the same, with slight modifications, as that used by the 
Signal Service of the United States of America, and is as follows :— 

















Description of Wind. Miles per Hour.. 
Calm . is 7 0 
Light (air) —.. ; ‘ 1 to 2 
Gentle (air). : : 3 to 5 
Fresh (air) " ‘ 6 to 9 
Moderate (breeze) ‘ ‘ 10 to 14 
Strong (breeze) ~ - bi 15 to 24 
High (wind) , ‘ 25 to 39 
Gale : : : 40 to 59 
Storm - ; ; 60 to 79. 
Hurricane 80 and upwards. 


(3.) Taz THERMOMETER was invented by Galileo towards the end of the sixteentlr 
century. His air thermometer consists of a glass bulb with a long neck which is dipped 
into a small cistern or vessel containing coloured liquid. As the air in the bulb expands 
or contracts according as its temperature increases or diminishes, so the coloured liquid. 
falls or rises in the neck, to which a scale is attached to mark the variations.. But in. 
order that the coloured liquid may have a convenient normal height. in the neck, it is 
of course necessary to-heat the bulb before the neck is plunged into the liquid. 

Such an instrument as this will shew variations.of. temperature, provided that the. 
atmospheric pressure remains the same ; if the atmospheric pressure increases or dimin- 
ishes, the elastic: glass bulb: will. contract or expand ; indeed, in the temperate zones, 
where the variations of the barometer are large and: frequent, this early form of ther- 
mometer is often used as a weather glass in the cottages of the. poorer classes. 

The instrument was afterwards improved ; the neck became a thin stem ; the bulb was 
reduced in size and filled with spirits of wine or mercury ; and the glass stem was her-. 
metically sealed by means of the. blow-pipe, so as to exclude.the air entirely:. Variations. 
of temperature were now shewn by the expansion or contraction of the fluid ;. and all. 
that was required was a scale. 

In the year 1701 Sir Isaac Newton pointed out that there are two fixed temperatures: 
well adapted for the purposes of graduation. These are,.the temperature of melting ice 
or freezing water, and the temperature-of boiling water... If a thermometer be placed in 
atumbler containing ice and water, its temperature will remain steady until all the ice ig. 
melted, or all the water frozen ; if a thermometer be placed in an open vessel of boiling 
water, its temperature will again remain steady, until all the water is boiled away :—by- 
increasing the fire under the open vessel the temperature of the water is not increased, it 
only boils away faster.* 

When these points are marked on a thermometer it becomes a scientific instrument ; 

other temperatures can be expressed in terms of the range. between the freezing and 
boiling points of water ; and all thermometers can be compared together. 

he centigrade division of the scale was introduced by Celsius, a Swede, in the year 
1742, The temperature.of freezing water was adopted as the zero of the scale, and 
marked 0-; and the temperature of the boiling point was marked 100, the intermediate 
scale being divided into a hundred parts, called degrees; and the scale was extended 
above 100° and below 0°. 

Butit most unfortunately happened that Fahrenheit, a philosophical instrument maker 


of Amsterdam, had previously given another scale to the world, which is known by his 
name. , 


* The boiling point varies with the pressure: it is 212° when the pressure is 29,922in. 
G2 
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Fahrenheit constructed hid scale about the year 1724 ; he divided the distance between 
the freezing and boiling points into one hundred and eighty parts ; and he took as the 
zero a point 32 of these divisions below the first; so that on his seale, 32° and 212° are 
the freezing and boiling points respectively. | 

The following explanation has been given by Professor Trail* :—“ 'The principle which 
dictated this peculiar division of the scale is as follows: when the instrument stood at the 
greatest cold of Iceland, or 0°, it was computed to contain 11124 equal parts of mercury, 
which when plunged into melting snow expanded to 11156 parts ; hence the intermediate 
space was divided into 32 equal portions, and 32 was taken as the freezing point of water. 
When the thermometer was plunged into boiling water, the mercury expanded to 11336 ; 
and therefore 212° was marked as the beiling point of that fluid. In practice, Fahrenheit 
determined the divisions of his scale from the two fixed points, the freezing and boiling 
points of water. The theory of the division, if we may so speak, was derived from the 
lowest cold observed in Iceland, and the expansions of a given portion of mercury.” 

Fahrenheit’s scale is used in English-speaking countries ; the Centigrade scale is used 
in France, Sweden, and other countries ; and Reaumur’s scale is used in Germany and 
Russia. In the last scale the freezing point is 0°, and the boiling point 80°; it possesses 
no known advantages. 

Very accurate, and comparatively cheap, thermometers can now be procured with the 
divisions etched on their stems ; but still it is necessary that all such thermometers 
should be compared with a standard thermometer at intervals of a few years, in order to 
ascertain their errors. A standardt is kept at Kingston for the purpose of correcting 
all thermometers employed in the meteorological work. 

For meteorological purposes, it is the temperature of the air which is required. At 
night or on a cloudy day, when the air is moving, the temperature may easily be found ; 
but when the day is calm, and the solar radiation intense, it is no easy matter to obtain 
the temperature of the air. Uniformity of exposure therefore becomes very important, 
so that we may at least compare the temperatures of different places. 

Stevenson’s screen for thermometers is now very generally adopted ; it is a ‘light 
wooden box, whose sides are made of double-jalousie work, so that the rays of heat from 
the sun (or ground) cannot reach the thermometers, and so that the air can freely cir- 
culate about them. The screen is supported by a firm wooden stand ; it is freely exposed 
to the air on a grass lawn ; and its height is such that the bulbs of the thermometers are 
four feet six inches above the surface of the ground. | 

{t is important that thermometers should always be read at the same height above the 
sround, because the temperature changes rapidly from the surface upwards. This 
surface-action must not be confounded with the gradual decrease of temperature with 
the elevation ; it applies to the exposure of thermometers on the mountains as well as on 
the plains. 

With regard to the decrease of temperature among the mountains of Jamaica, by com- 
paring some observations at Newcastle and Up-Park Camp with others taken at Craigton 
in the year 1872, it was found that the temperature falls three degrees and two-tenths 
of a degree for the fall of an inch in the pressure ; and this connection between the 
barometer and thermometer has been found to exist in other places in the Island. 

The following Table has therefore been drawn up provisionally ; it is intended to call 
attention to the subject, and to form the'basis of further observations. It requires no 
explanation, except that the third and last columns assume that the mean annual tempera- 
ture at the level of the sea is 80°. | 

According to Mr. Glaisher’s observations in England, a thermometer one foot above 
the ground reads 7°.5 higher than a thermometer on the ground, both fully exposed to the 
sky, and the ground covered with grass. Hight feet above the ground a thermometer reads 
8°.3 higher, and then the increment practically ceases, The chief variation is therefore 
between one foot and the surface, and it is due to the settling down of thecolder and heavier 
air. For this reason hoar-frost is first formed on the grass of level fields and lawns ; and 
for this reason sheep and cattle leave the levels and hollows and sleep at night upon any 
gmall knolls or hills. 





. * Meteor. Instruments: Negretti and Zambra. 
+ Compared with the British Standard, and the corrections carefully determined for several 
points of the scale, 
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TABLE III, 
Decrease of Mean Annual pecreeee er wenn vate 
Temperature | Temperatures . emperature emperatures 
Elevation, wich the at different Elevation. with the at different 
Elevation. Elevations. Elevation. Elevations. 

Feet. ° 2 Feet : ° 
0 0.0 80.0 2,800 8.9 71.1 
100 0.3 79.7 2/900 9.2 708 
20K 7 79.3 3.000 9.5 f 
20D no 79.0 3.100 9.8 70.2 
400 1.3 3.7 3,200 10.2 69.8 
500 1.6 78.4 3°300 10.5 69.5 
600 2.0 78.0 3.400 10.8 69.2 
700 2.3 T77 | 3°500 111 68.9 
800 2.6 TTA | 3.600 11.4 68.6 
900 9.9 77.1 3,700 11.7 I 68.8 
1,000 3.2 78 | 3800 120, | 63.0 
1,100 3.6 76.4 | 7S 1s | ey 

9 3.9 76.1 ‘OC 12. 7. 
1300 | 13 | 75.8 | 4.100 12.9 67.1 
1400 | 45 ! 155 4/200 - 13.2 66.8 
1500 |, 4.8 | 75.2 4.300 13.5 66.5 
1,600 | 52 ! 74.8 4400 13.8 66.2 
ae ans: ae ee we ee 
1900 | 6.1 73.9 4700 14.7 65.3 
2000 | 6.4 73.6 4 800 16.0 65.0 
2100 | 6.7 73.3 4.900 15.3 64,7 
9,200 71 72.9 | 50000 15.6 64.4 
2300 | 74 72.6 3.500 | 17.0 63.0 
9400 7.7 72.3 6,000 184 61.6 
2500 80) 72.4) 6.500 | 19.8 | 60.2 
2600 8.3 714 ' 7000 i 21.9 | BSS 
2700 8.6 714 |! F500 22.6 57.4 








= a re a 


There are two important, modifications of the ordinary thermometer which may be 
briefly alluded to in this section. The first is adapted for the self-registration of the 
highest temperature reached by the thermometer in any given interval of time. In the 
ordinary thermometer a small piece of steel or enamel is placed in the empty part of the 
tube ; this index is free to move in the tube ; it is brought into contact with the mercury 
during the cooler part of the day, and the tube is placed in a horizontal position ; as the 
mercury expands the index is pushed forward to the highest point, and is left remaining 
there after the mercury contracts. This modification is called the maximum thermome- 
ter; and it is registered once in every 24 hours, so as to obtain the highest temperature 
of the day. There are, however, several forms of this instrument Mat 

The other modification is called the minimum thermonicter, as it registers the lowest 
temperature of the day. In this instrument alcohol is used instead of mercury, and the 
index is placed in the alcohol in the tube; as the alechol contracts, it drags the index 
down to the lowest point, and as it expands, it passes by the index, leaving it stationary 
at the lowest point. . 

Thus the highest and lowest readings of the thermometer during the day may be most 
ewily obtained. Their difference is called the range ; and half their sum is very nearly the 
average temperature of the day of 24 hours. : 

It 1s hardly necessary to say that these thermometers must be placed in the screen for 
protection against undue radiation. rr ; 

_ (4) Varour. Air consists of two gases, oxygen and nitrogen, which are mixed together 
In the proportion of 23 parts of oxygen to 77 parts of nitrogen, with respect {to weight. 

But the atmosphere also contains a little carbonic acid gas, and a variable quantity of 
the vapour of water. The amount of this aqueous vapour is measured by its pressure, 
or fension, as it is termed, in the same manner that the whole pressure ofthe atmosphere 
is measured. Thus while the atmosphere at the sea level exerts a pressure of about 30 
laches of mereury, the amount of vapour generally present in the Atmosphere exerts a 
teaston of about a quarter of an inch in evel climates, and in warin insular climates about 
thrice as much. 
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Now while aqueous vapour resembles a true gas in most respects, such as elasticity, 
invisibility, &., yet it differs in this important particular, that a given volume cannot 
contain more than a certain amount of vapour depending on its temperature. 

If a little water be poured into a glass jar which is then tightly closed, the jar will soon 
become filled with a certain definite amount of vapour depending on the temperature, but 
independent of the air which may be in the jar ; that is to say, the amount of vapour will 
be the same whether the jar was full of air or whether it had been previously exhausted. 

By increasing the temperature within the jar, the amount of vapour will be increased ; 
by diminishing the temperature the amount will be decreased, the vapour will be con- 
densed, and form minute drops of water, which adhere to the sides of the jar, or trickle 
down to join the water at the bottom. 

In this way dew is formed ; at night the temperature of the grass, leaves of trees, roofs 
of houses, &c., is reduced by radiation ; the air near them becomes chilled, and it cannot 
then contain all the vapour it previously sustained ; the excess 1s quietly and gradually 
deposited in the form of dew. In the country the amount of dew isso large that it drips 
from the eaves of the houses like rain ; in Kingston the air is much drier, and there is 
but little dew. 

In this way, again, clouds are formed and rains produced ; but we have here said enough 
to shew the importance of aqueous vapour, and we must now return to its measurement. 

If from an elaborate series of experiments we knew the tension of saturated vapour for 
each degree of temperature, we could ascertain the amount of vapour present in the air 
at any given time and place by noting the temperature of the dew-point, or the temperature 
at which dew begins to form, 

Such experiments have been often made ; but the best were conducted by Regnault, 
the French, chemist ; the results are given in the following Table. 


TABLE Iv. 
Tension of Tension of . 
Temperature. Saturated Vapour. Temperature. Saturated Vapour. 

° in. ° . in. 

5 0.299 73 0.812 
46 311 74 S40 
47 323 75 868 
48 Bad 76 897 
49 | 2048 17 927 
50 361 78 958 
51 YE: ny 0.990 
52 . 2388 80 1.023 
58 AB 81 057 
54 418 &2 £092 
5d 433 83 128 
56 449 84 165 
57 465 85 203 
58 A82 86 242 
59 500 87 282 
60 518 | 88 323 
61 537 89 .366 
62 556 90 410 
63 576 91 455 
64 596 92 5OL 
65 617 93 548 
66 639 94 597 
67 .661 95 647 
68 684 96 698 
69 708 97 ol 
70 733 98 805 
71 59 99 Rata) | 
72 0.785 ; 100 1.918 








{n order, therefore, to find the amount of vapour present in the air at any time it is 
only necessary to find the dew-point and to employ Table IV. Thus if the temperature 
of the dew-point is 75°, the aqueous vapour in the air exerts a pressure or tension of 
0.868 in, ? 


7 
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But in order to find the dew-point, it is necessary to reduce the temperature ; this may 
be done by ice or by ether. Ifa few small pieces of ice be put from time to time into a 
tumbler of water which is stirred up, the temperature of the water will be gradually re- 
duced, and there will soon be a small deposit of dew upon the outside of the tumbler ; if 
the temperature of the water now be noted, the amount of vapour in the air becomes 
known. 

Such a process, however, would be very tedious in practice ; and an intermediate step 
is usually taken. 

If the bulb of athermometer be wrapped in some very thin muslin and kept continually 
damp by means of a connecting thread which dips into a small cistern of water, the ther- 
mometer will shew the temperature of evaporation, which depends on the rate of evapora- 
tion, which again depends on the amount of vapour there is in the air, the atmospheric 
pressure, and the amount of wind moving. 

By placing a dry-bulb and wet-bulb thermometer side by side in a Stevenson’s .screen, 
the effect of the wind will be greatly reduced, and may then be neglected. The effect of 
atmospheric pressure may be duly taken into account ; and so we have left for considera- 
tion the amount of vapour and the difference of the readings of the dry and wet-bulb 
thermometers, 

It is, however, by no means easy to measure the vapour in terms of this difference ; 
in England they adopt Mr. Glaisher’s plan, and they multiply the difference between the 
dry and wet bulbs by certain factors in order to find the difference between the dry-bulb 
and the dew-point :—-which thus becomes known. 

These factors vary with the temperature ; they are here given. 





* 








Dry Bulb, Glaisher’s Factors, Dry Bulb, Glaisher’s Factors, 
(4 ~) 
45 2.16 73 1.74 
46 2.14 74 1.73 
47 2,12 75 1.72 
48 2.10 76 1.71 
49 2.08 77 1.70 
50 2.06 18 1.69 
51 2.04 79 1.69 
52 2.02 80 1.68 
53 2.06 gi 7.68 
54 1.98. $2 1.67 
55 1.96 83 1.67 
56 1,94 St 1.66 
“BT 3.92 85 1.65 
AS 1.90 86 1.65 
59 1.89 87 1.64 
60 1.88 88 1.64 
61 1.87 8&9 1.63 
62 1.86 90 1.63 
63 1.85 9] 1.62 
64 1.33 92 3.62 
65 1.82 93 1.6L 
66 1.sl 94 1.60 
67 1.80 | 95 }.60 
68 1.79 96 1.59 
69 1.78 97 1.59 
70 1.77 98 1.58 
71 1.76 99 1.58 
72 1.75 100 1.57 





These factors were the result of a long series of comparisons between the dry and wet 
bulb and other hygrometers ; the factors gave unsatisfactory results at times ; hence great 
accuracy cannot be obtained by their use. 

As an example, suppose that the readings of the dry and wet-bulbs are 85° and 769 
respectively ; we must multiply their difference, 10°, by 1.65, the factor corresponding to 
40° ; this gives us 16°, the difference between the dry-bulb and the dew-point. Hence 
the dew-point is 69°, and the tension of the vapour 0.708 in. according to Table ly, 
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At most places and under most circumstances we may neglect the effect of the variation 
of the atmospheric pressure ; but at considerable elevations, as among the mountains in 
Jamaica, these factors should be further multiplied by the mean height of the barometer 
_reduced to 32°, and divided by 30 inches, the mean pressure at the sea level. 

Each place of observation should therefore have a table of factors of its own ; but dis- 
tinct statements should always accompany meteorological observations, as to the method 
-of observing, the tables used for the reductions, and so on. 

But besides the amount of vapour, we require to know the humidity of the air. Thus 
‘in the last example the dry and wet bulbs were 85° and 75°, and the tension of the vapour 
‘was 0.708 in. On another day the dry and wet bulbs may both read 69°, and the tension 
of the vapour will be the same as before ; but the humidity is different ; on the first day 
the air was dry, and the second day the air was saturated with moisture. 

Humidity may be defined as the ratio of the vapour-tension present to the vapour-tension 
required for saturation ; and humidity is recorded in whole numbers from zero, 0, when 
the air*is perfectly dry, to 100, when the air is perfectly saturated. 

Thus when on the first day the temperature of the air was 85°, a tension of 1.203 in. 
“was required for saturation. But the tension really was 0.708 in. ; hence the humidity 
is 59 :—which is found by multiplying 0.708 by 100 and by dividing by 1.203. On the 
-gsecond day the humidity was of course 100. | 

(5.) Rain. The amount of rain which falls at any place in any given interval of time 
is measured by its depth in inches and decimal parts of an inch. 

Thus let us suppose that at any time the depth of water in an open tank was 5 feet ; 
-and that after an interval of 24 hours, during which there were intermittent showers, the 
depth of water was increased to 5 feet 2 inches ; then the total amount of rain which fell 
at the place during those 24 hours was 2 inches in depth :—or more shortly, the rainfall 
for that day was 2 inches. 

It is to be noticed that the size and ferm of the tank will not affect the result, provided 
the sides of the tank are perpendicular ; and instead of a tank, we may use asmall cylin- 
-drical receiver neatly made of thin metal. 

Again, in order to measure with accuracy the depth of water caught.at any time in the 
‘receiver, we can pour the water into a narrow cylindrical glass gauge properly graduated, 
and thus-easily read the rainfall to the nearest hundredth part ofaninch. In graduating 
these glass-gauges the scale must be multiplied by the ratio of the square of the diameter 
‘of the receiver-to the square of the diameter of the gauge. | 

Such an apparatus is called a rain-gauge ; and by registering the rainfall daily, we get 
the total rainfall for the month or year. But on account of the extreme local irregularity 
in the rainfall, itis necessary to read.a large number of rain-gauges in order to obtain the 
average rainfall] for any district or parish. 

These rain-gauges should he placed so that the receiving surfaces are all one foot 
above the surface of the ground ; and of course they should be fully exposed to the sky, 
and in no way sheltered by trees or buildings. 

If the rain-gauges cannot be placed so near the ground with safety, as is often the case 
on Sugar Estates, they may be placed on the top of a post 5 feet high firmly planted in 
any open ground. The height of the receiving surface above the ground, as well as the 
elevation of the place above the level of the sea, should always be stated in the register, 
and should always accompany copies of the observations. 

The decrease of rainfall ‘with the height above the ground is very remarkable. From 
‘some observations madeat Up-Park Camp in the year 1877, gauge 20 feet above another 
.on the ground caught 7 per cent. less rain than the lower one.* Hence the necessity of 
having the rain-gauges near the ground. 

In Jamaica, the hundredths of an inch are often called “parts”; thus a rainfall of 
2.03 in.—two inches no tenths and three hundredths, is often written 2 inches and 3 parts. 
It would often save confusion to adhere to the proper decimal notation. When no rain 
falls, 0.00 should he entered in the register ; and blanks should be left for omissions. — 

The rain-gauge should be registered daily at 7 a.m. before the sun gets hot, otherwise 
there will be loss from evaporation. ‘ But the rainfall should be entered in the register for 
the preceding day, and not for the day on which the entry was made :—the necessity for 
this is obvious as the rains generally fall after noon. 


—~ 











aeromiris! a eee - ee ee 


* The totals were 02.20 in, and 56.09 in. for the upper and lower gauges respectively, from 
April to December inclusive, 
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There are about two hundred gauges registered in Jamaica; but the rainfall for only 
80 or 90 places are sent to Kingston each month for publication in the “Gazette” ; it is 
to be hoped that more rainfall returns may be sent up for the future. 

(6.) Darxy WzatHER Reports. In the preceding sections an account has been given 
of the instruments used, and of the method of using them at Kingston. Copies of the 
register are sent daily to the local press for publication ; and only a few remarks are re- | 
quired for the further explanation of these reports. | 

The observations are made at 7 a.m., 3 p.m., and 11 p.m., Washington mean time, 
which however is the same as Kingston mean time, as the two places are nearly on the 
same meridian. These hours are adopted by the United States Signal Service ; and weather 
reports from a large number of stations are telegraphed to Washington at these hours. 
Moreover, simultaneous observations are made all over the world at 7 a.m., Washington 
mean time, so as to allow the U. 8. Signal Service to construct their valuable daily weather 
charts for the earth generally. 

The means for the day of 24 hours as given in the newspaper reports are simply the 
means of the three readings ; this is not quite correct ; the mean barometer for any day 
should be the mean of the 24 hourly readings (corrected and reduced) ; but as the means 
of the readings taken at intervals of eight hours will not greatly differ from the true means, 
it was considered advisable to publish these approximations.* ; 

The maximum thermometer is read at 11 p.m.; the minimum at 7 a.m. ; and they are 
properly exposed, together with the dry and wet-bulb thermometefs, in a screen placed in 
a grass field near St. Michael’s Parsonage, about 65 feet above the level of the sea. The 
readings of the thermometers are all corrected for their instrumental errors, but no reduc- 
tion to the sea level has been made. 

The rain-g@uge is eight inches in diameter ; its receiving surface is about one foot above 
the ground, and about 62 feet above the sea-level. It is registered at 11 p.m. 

The anemometer is well exposed on the roof of the Colonial Secretary’s Office ; it is 
read daily at 10 a.m., and gives the total number of miles of wind which have passed over 
the town. In the daily weather reports, however, it was found convenient to express the 
wind-velocities by scale. ; 

The instruments employed in Kingston were made by Messrs. Negretti and Zambra of 
London, who have brought really scientific instruments within the reach of all, and thereby 
rendered great service to practical meteorology. In order to aid and extend the registra- 
tion of the rainfall, I have asked Messrs. Ford Bros, of Harbour Street, Kingston, to 
procure supplies of raingauges from Messrs. Negretti and Zambra according to the demand 
for them in Jamaica, 

DIVISION I.—-ON THE RESULTS OF OBSERVATION WITH REFERENCE TO THE WEATHER. 

Tr has been already said that, at the level of the sea, the mean or average pressure is 
about 30 in., and that the mean or average temperature is about 80°; but their varia- 
tions are not well known at present, and it is advisable to await the results of further 
observations before attempting their discussion. 

But it is here necessary for me to refer to a long series of observations made by the 
Rey, Walter Dendy at Salters Hill in the parish of St. James. Salters Hill is plea- 
santly situated about 7 miles E.S.E. of Montego Bay, and about 900 feet above the level 
of the sea; and for the last 12 years Mr. Dendy has registered the daily maximum and 
minimum temperature of the upper hall of the house by means of an inferior instrument 
on Six’s plan of combination. On November 9th, 1880, I examined the therniometer, 
and found that the Max. and Min. Scales, which are graduated on wood, read 3°.25 and 
2°25 too low, respectively. These errors are very large ; and generally speaking, instru- 
ments must be considered untrustworthy when their probable errors are comparable 
with the variations they are intended to measure. In the present case, by applying the 1880 

corrections, the average in-door daily range of temperature is 7°.5 ; so that the maximum 
and minimum temperatures do not differ from their mean by more than 3°.75, which is 
but little more than the error of the maximum scale. Again, by applying the 1880 cor- 
rections, the mean of the maximum and minimum in-door temperatures is 78°.7 ; this is 
probably half a degree above the mean temperature taken by hourly readings ; hence the 





* A self-registering barometer kept at the Colonial Secretary’s Office records the height of 
the barometer every hour ; and a self-registering anemometer continually records the direc- 
tion, kc, of the wind, | 
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mean temperature at Salters Hill is about 78°.2, corresponding to a temperature of 81°.1 
at the level of thesea. But this is too high; and the explanation will probably be found 
in the circumstance that the errors of the thermometer have been gradually changing. 
For if we suppose that the scales were correct in 1869, when first used, the temperature 
reduced to the level of the sea would be 79°.7 ; which is very near the truth; and by 
considering the years in groups, the gradual change of error is tolerably apparent. 

It thus happens that the observations made so long by Mr. Dendy with great care and 
patience have lost their scientific value because the thermometer was not good enough. 
It would be difficult to draw proper conclusions from any in-door temperatures ; but 
when we are further met by change -of instrumental error, we are obliged to lay the 
register aside. 

All thermometers are liable to change ; even the best mercurial thermometers read too 
high in the course of time, and have to be checked by the freezing and boiling points of 
water, The necessity of comparing all thermometers with a standard instrument, say 
every two or three years, needs no further example or explanation. 


. MEAN MONTHLY RAINFALL IN JAMAICA. 









Place. 
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in. | in. | in. jin. } in. | in. { in. | in. in. in, in. in, in, 
1| Morant Point Light House -| 6.28 | 2.98) 2.14) 3.90) 9.26 | 6.24)3.48) 5.46| 7.64]13.40| 8.72] 6.78 |] 75,28 
2| Cinchona Plantation - | 10.60 | 2.56] 8.83] 9.34) 9.72 | 6.33) 4.78) 8.18 | 18.21 | 20.58 | 13.66 | 15.83 121.62 
3| Castleton Gardens -| 9.71 | 2.09) 4.73) 6.14] 12.28 | 8.24! 7.32) 10.48 | 11.92 | 12.49 | 10.68 | 13.17 {|108.55 
4; Water Valley, St. Mary - | 10.72 | 3.68] 4.80] 3.78] 9.12 | 4.88] 4.43) 4.94) 7.28} 8.69] 9.82] 10.25 || 81.69 
5| New Ramble “ -| 7.68 | 4.25| 6.55] 3.04) 8.81 | 4.23) 3.65; 5.69| 5.88] 7.08 | 11.69 | 10.58 || 79.13 
6| Unity Valley, St. Ann -{ 7.68 | 2.34] 4.97) 5.22) 11.15 | 8.70| 6.91} 5.33] 7.62] 7.85] 7.59 10.74 | 86.05 
7| Albion “6 -| 6.15 | 3.30} 4.18] 4.19] 8.62 | 5.58] 4.13) 5.85] 6.36] 7.38}10.23{ 8.07 || 74.04 
8, Bradfield 6“ ~| 8.24} 457/558) 4.11) 9.50 | 4.86] 4.28] 5.05 | 6.19| 7.67 | 13.16 | 10.91 || 84.12 
9| Drax Hall _ sa -| 7.80 | 4.52} 4.04! 2.43] 7.74 | 3.26}9.91/ 3.81] 4.21] 7.30]11.061 8.57 || 67.15 
North-eastern Division -{ 8.15 | 3.37] 5.09) 4.68} 9.58 | 5.81) 4.65) 6.01) 7.73 | 10.27 | 10.73 | 10.32 || 86.40 
10} Braco, Trelawny -|{ 5.01 | 2.21) 2.10) 2.38; 6.74 | 2.37/9.41) 3.88) 4.55} 4.81] 6.13) 7.20 || 49.79 
11! Brampton Bryan “ -| 5.32 | 1.64] 2.40) 2.42! 7.27 | 2.653.387) 4.64] 4.34] 5.98] 6.43] 7.24 || 53.00 
12! Bryan Castle 66 -} 5,81 | 1.94) 2.34) 2.23) 6.74 | 2.48) 9.46) 3.54! 4.04] 5.18] 6.61 | 7.61 || 50.48 
13) Hopewell “ -| 7.21 | 2.22| 3.06] 3.37) 7.89 | 3.62/ 4.16) 5.50! 511] 6.08| 7.97) 9.75 || 65.44 
14; Vale Royal 6 -| 5.89 | 2.73! 2.66| 2.80} 8.09 | 3.89] 3.48) 5.44] 4.98| 5.91] 7.05] 9.99}! 61.21 
15} Georgia “6 -{ 6.02 | 2.53; 2.42) 2.19) 7.99 | 2.94) 9.99) 4.64] 4.08! 5.29] 6.10) 8.41 || 54,53 
16| Lancaster 66 -| 5.12 | 2.82) 2.56) 2.14] 6.86 | 2.80) 2.66) 3.87 | 4.80] 5.16] 6.76] 7.57 || 52,15 
17| Lottery a -| 4.18 | 2.02] 2.32) 2.06! 8.15 | 3.389}2.40| 3.96! 4.77 { 6.12} 4.93] 5.83 1! 50,11 
18) FALMOUTH es -| 4.01 | 1.59| 2.03/1.80) 6.51 | 2.0111.49; 3.00] 3.99! 6.07] 4.93] 5.05] 41,78 
19] Orange Valley He -| 4.79 | 2.57| 2.28) 2.20] 6.70 | 2.80; 2.84) 3.57] 2.73) 5.31] 5.24] 6.99 | 45,02 
20| Gales Valley -| 4,47 | 1.97) 2.35) 2.06] 8.16 | 5.66) 5.30; 6.88; 5.73| 7.43 | 4.73] 5.60 || 60.54 
21| Dundee “ -| 5.31 | 2.57/3.22) 2.50] 6.05 | 3.26) 3.91| 5.86) 3.98) 5.70] 7.55] 6.46°:| 55,87 
22| Content, St. James -| 4.43 | 2.21] 3.01] 2.45] 8.93 | 3.73)2.54| 5.58] 4.44] 6.65/ 4.54] 6.95 || 55.46 
23| Spring Vale ot -| 5.65 | 2.04; 3.77) 4.48; 12.02 | 9.21) 8.99) 12.84] 9.72] 8.62] 5.03 6.67 | 88 , 34 
24| Stccess “f -| 4.51 | 1.84] 2.30) 2.11; 5.41 | 2.05) 1.51) 2.59! 3.68] 5.37| 4.96] 3.86 |} 40,19 
25| Running Gut fe -}| 3.78 { 1.43) 1.60) 1.56] 6.10 | 2.32)1.11) 2.383] 3.66/ 5.63} 4.95] 5.71 || 40,18 
26| Salters Hill $f -| 5.03 | 2.86] 3.09) 3.45} 12.93 | 8.93) 6.99] 8.47] 7.21 | 8.53] 7.58] 6.77 |} 81.14 
27\ Irwin & -| 4.32 | 1.45] 2.62' 2.58; 8.93 | 6.26) 3.07] 6.40] 6.75] 8.10] 5.95] 4.86 1) 61.29 
28! Catherine Mount ‘ -| 4.86 | 1.63] 1.77'2.99| 8.43 | 6.55] 4.89) 8.81 | 6.10] 7.67 | 4.16] 6.74 || 63.60 
Northern Division -| 491 | 2.09] 2.52) 2.51! 7.86 | 3.96) 3.46; 5.81} 4.95] 6.26] 5.89] 6.77 || 56.47 
29| CHAPELTON, Clarendon -| 2.37 | 2.88! 3.89/ 2.72) 8.29 | 4.99] 4.37/ 10.98; 8.09|158.40| 4.34] 3.09 68.64 
30| Cave Valley, St. Ann -| 2.95 | 2.66) 4.51) 4.55; 11.93 | 5.7615.15} 8.68] 7.36|10.41 | 5.26] 2.75 || 71.97 
31| MANDEVILLE, Manchester -| 3.37 | 2.47) 4.76] 3.98) 12.76 | 6.46) 6.08; 10.60 | 10.07 | 17.19 | 6.56] 3.84 88.14 
32! Orange Cove, Hanover -| 3.96 | 2.49] 2.641 3.31] 8.49 | 7.72] 6.62] 7.45 8.19} 9.06] 4.84] 4.06 || 68.83 
West Central Division -| 8.16 | 2.62| 3.95! 3.64) 30.37 | 6.2215.56) 9.95| 8.43)12.52] 5.25) 3.44 || 74.40 
33| BLack River. St. Elizabeth -| 1.75 | 1.85/ 2.44| 3.10; 6.95 2.68) 5.16) 7.91 | 5.07] 9.891 5.43] 2.29. 53 25 
34| Fullerswood Park “ -| 1.59 } 1.28] 2.66] 3.64} 5.94 | 2.64/ 3.99} 6.12| 6.44] 6.87] 5.34| 2.41 | 48,92. 
34| Denbigh, Clarendon -{ 1.75 | 1.64] 2.33] 2.23) 8.90 |5.67| 3.24! 5.80 | 5.54} 9.29] 5.31 | 2.00. 53,10 
36] Hope, St. Andrew -| 2.90 |1.13/2.61/2.43) 5.85 | 4.17| 3.35) 8.13] 7.78) 9.56] 5.04] 3.04. 55,99 
37| Monaltrie a -| 1.56 {1.21} 1.60}1.48| 4.92 |3.531 2.73! 6.36] 7.20/11.64] 5.71) 2.37 | 50.31 
38) KINGSTON -| 2.78 | 1.02) 1.47) 1.19} 4.82 |3.32/ 2.03) 6.01] 5.03/10.28] 3.90] 2.33 || 43.18 
39] Plumb Point Light House -| 1.16 | 1.04|0%4/1.13) 4.64 |3.79| 2.17; 5.32| 4.30| 9.96} 3.50] 1.57. 39.52 
Southern Division -| 1.78 11.32} 2.01/ 2.17} 6.00 | 3.69] 3.94) 6.42] 5.91] 9.46] 4.89 | 2 29° 4927 

in. | in. | in. | in | in in.| in. | in. | in, in. | in. in, || in. 

Mean of the four Divisions 4.50 | 2.35) 3.39 4.92] 4,23] 6.75; 6.761 9.65 | 6.69) 5.70 | 66.64 
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i) It is, however, with the hope of obtaining the aid and co-operation of my friends in 
an! Jamaica, known and unknown, that I have described at some length the instruments to 
yx be used, and the way of using them, so as to obtain useful results ; and if the only regu- 
ie, lar observations for temperature have proved unsatisfactory, we can refer to the rainfall 
lit’ observations as highly interesting and important, 

: .) Taz Rainratt. The collection and reduction of the rainfall registers have been 
wi going on for the last three years ; and Mr. Robert Johnstone has recently given me very 
yi} valuable assistance by the computation of the monthly means of those registers which 
inf are perfect, or nearly so, and which have been kept for at least five years. Out of about 
t: one hundred and fifty imperfect copies of registers on hand, there are only 39 which 

| fulfil these conditions ; but as soon as the utility of the registers is known, we may hope 
w  tocomplete as many more. | 
id’ The resutts of all this work is given in the table of the Mean Monthly Rainfall in 
st Jamaica; the details from which the results were deduced will be published in full in the 
i first or second Annual Meteorological Report. It will be seen that information is still 








| MEAN MONTHLY RAINFALL IN JAMAICA. 








*% 
Reg- 
ister | Gauge | Gauge 
Place. kept | above | above Register kept by Notes. 


for sea. ground. 












Yrs. ft. ft. in. ; 
6 | Mr. G. B. Snaith 


‘ 1]Morant Point, LH. . - | 10 12 | 4 
2 | Cinchona Plantation - 9 | 4,900 0 10 | Mr. R. Thomson Kept by Mr. W. Nock since1878, 
3 | Castleton Gardens - 8 700 1 6 The Superintendents | Record for 1873 is missing, 
4| Water Valley, St. Mary = - 5 100 6 0 | Hon. W. MacDonald 
5 | New Ramble < - 5 700 1 6 Mr. G. F. Edwards 
6 | Unity Valley, St Ann = - 5 | 1,170 ~ | Hon. F. Roper 
7 { Albion i - 15 | 2,000 1 6 Mr. E. G. Barrett 
§ | Bradfield ‘ - 15 | 1,650 3 6] Mr. C. W. Steer 
4 | Drax Hall ” . 10 50 - | Mr. RK. Russell 
( 1d Braco, Trelawny = 10 90 - Mr. A. Scott 
11 | Brampton Bryan _,, - 10 900 ? - Mr. H. Shearer 
12 | Bryan Castle 9s - 10 850 ? - Mr. E. B. Stcer 
13 | Hopewell o : 8 9007 ~ | The Overseer 
14 | Vale Roya} a 7 10 900 ? os ” 
1 | Georgia ‘ - 10 700 ? - ” 
16 | Lancaster ‘3 < 10 100 - is 
17 | Lottery - 19 700 = ” 
18 | Faumoura » re Q 10? - Mr. A. Lindo Record for 1872 is missing, 
19| Orange Valley _,, - 5 300 - | Mr. C. Sivewright 
“0; Gales Valley 5 - 5 300 ? - | Mr. P. Stewart 
«1 | Dundee 1" - 5 500 - The Overseer 
-2/Content, St. James - 8 770° | 5 61{Mr. W. Tomlinson 
<3 | Spring Vale es : 8 500 - Mr. E. Hine 
> %4 | Success 3 : 9 20? - The Overseer 
2) | Running Gut “ : 9 50?/ 4 9 <4 
26 | Salters Hill a ‘ 12 889 3 0/| Rev. W. Dendy 
a7; Irwin ~ - | 10 400 5 | Mr. S. Bernard 
28 | Catherine Mount. ,, - 7 180 3 0/| Mr. J. W. Parkin 
23 CuaPeLton, Clarendon = - 7 1,000?) 5 0 | District Medical Officer] Gauge kept at the Hospital. 
pr ss Records for 1875-77 inclusive 
are missing, 
3) Cave Valley, St. Ann - 9 1,800 - Mr. D. Archer 
31 | ManpEVILLE, Manchester- | 10 | 2,130 | 1 9%] Mr. J. Bonthrone Gauge kept at the Dist. Prison. 
32 | Orange Cove, Hanover - 8 20 4 0] The Overseer 
‘ $1) Brack River, St. Elizabeth 9 4 3 0 | Dr. J. Adolphus Record for 1875 is missing. 
84) Fullerswood Park 4, - 6 25 | 2 O| Mr. E. M. Karle In 1878 the guage was raised to 
the height of 4 ft. 9 in. above 
Se the ground. 
*) Denbigh, Clarendon . 18 198 8 0j)Mr. A. J. Melville 
“0 | Hope, St. Andrew - 8 650 1 Qj Mr. F. Target The Water Works, formerly the 
“| Monaltrie — ,, ° 8 250 0 0O(Dr. J. Cargill Plantation. 
38 ) Kincston - 9 60 | 17 O| Mr. J. Death Gauge on roof of Director of 
Roads Office. Record for 1871 
7 is missing. 
| Plamb Point, L.H. - | 10 9 | 4 Oj} Mr. T. Orrett The lower gauge. 


pas ee ee 
| * The Registers all end 31st December, 1879. 
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required as to the elevation of the different guages above the sea and above the ground. 
Tables I and II place the means of obtaining the former elevations within the reach of 
all who will go to the trouble of obtaining a mercurial burometer and of reading it for 
a few days at the hours 7 a.m. and 3 p.m. ; and it has been shewn already that the latter 
elevations are also important. 

Again, it will be seen that the table has been arranged according to a certain systematic 
distribution of the rainfall over the Island. | 

It appears that while the May and October rains are everywhere strongly marked, the 
northern part of the Island has winter rains in November, December, and January, the 
southern part has summer rains in August and September, and each part is further © 
divided by the amount of the rainfall, thus giving four Divisions. 

The north-eastern division is cut off by a straight line drawn from Port Morant to 
St. Ann’s Bay ; it includes the lofty range of the Blue Mountains, and their continuation 
ag the hills of St. Mary ; it faces the rain-bringing winds of winter ; and it has a largo 
rainfall in November, December, and January, as well as in May and October. This 
division has the greatest annual rainfall. 

The northern division includes the parishes of St. Ann, ‘Trelawny, and St. James. Li 
is that part of the Island which lies to the north of those broken ranges of hills which 
run through the centre of the Island ina direction more or less parallel to the Blue 
‘Mountain range. The annual rainfall is less than in the first division, but it has the 
same characteristics. | 

The west central division stretches in the same direction from Chapelton to Lucea. It 
is deprived of the greater part of the winter rains hy the two former divisions, whose 
hills precipitate the abundant vapour in the east-north-easterly winds ; but it has well- 
marked summer rains in August and September, as well as the usual rains in May and 
October. It has a larger annual rainfall than the Northern Division. 

The last and sowthern division has the same characteristics as the third, but the annual 
rainfall is much smaller. | 

The registers giving this systematic distribution all end with the year 1879 ; and their 
average duration is about 10 years. But there is evidence that this distribution has 
existed for at least 200 years, although it has never been so clearly demonstrated. In the 
preface to Sloane’s “Natural History of Jamaica’? we read :—“ According to the 
different positions of thetplaces, so the rains are more or less violent, and come at ditferent 
times; but generally speaking the two great rainy seasons are in May and October, in 
which months, at new or full moon, they begin, and continue day and night for a whole 
fortnight with gréat violence, so that the earth in all level places is laid under water for 
some inches. And these seasons, as they are called from their being fit to plant in, are 
generally so over the whole island, though they are much altered in their time and vio- 
lence of late years, which arises from the clearing the country of much wood.’’’ 

“In the month of January is likewise expected a season or rain, hut this is not so constant 
nor violent as are the other two ; and probably may come from the violent norths coming 
over the mountains with part of their rains with them ; for in the north side of the Island 
rains in that month are generally very frequent and violent coming along with great winds, 
which nevertheless seldom pass the hills or ridge of mountains running through the mid- * 
dle of the Island, so that very often the season of the one are different froin those of 
the other.”’ . 

‘Bor all the summer months, or when the sun is near or over their heads, or through 
almost the whole year, towards noon, it rains on sonie part of the ridge of mountains rua- 
ning through the Island, with thunder and lightning. These rains seldom reach two or 
three miles into the plains ; wherefore, on account of these rains, any valleys lying very near 
or amongst the mountains have more seasons and are more fertile than the plains farther 
off, which, if they have any rain, is but the outskirts of that in the mountains, and therefore 
inconsiderable. At other times of the year, sometimes for three or four days together, 
there may be a shower about 12 or 4 o’clock in the afternoon, which only serve to moisten 
the surface of the ground without any profit.” 

It thus appears that Sloane has alluded to the May and October rains, to the winter 
rains on the north side, to the summer rains on the central hills, and to the small rainfall 
on the southern plains. Consequently the characteristics of the rainfall have not alicred 
for at least two hundred years. : 

But the important question arises, was Sloane correct in saving that the time and the 
amount of these rains were affected by the clearing of the woods 
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ned To answer this, it will be necessary to refer to the rain-giving processes which must be: 
4a, discussed in another section.. 

ily Reference has been made to Sloane’s register of the rainfall ; but he did not measure the . 

a; , rain—he only counted the showers. It is difficult to. reduce his notes ; but between 1st 
May, 1687, and 17th March, 1688, there were at Spanish Town, 22 heavy rains, 31 rains,. 

ai, snd 34 showers; the rainfall that year was therefore probably twice as large as it is at 

' present, and indeed from Sloane’s general description, the rainfall in Jamaica must have 
{been greater then than now. 

t:{ This proves change; not a constant change, as acontinually diminishing rainfall—for if 

ti:! the diminution noticed by Sloane had continued tothe present day, the rainfall would have 

leen reduced to nil—but a variable change, probably systematic and periodic. 

iv Inorder to trace these changes it will be necessary to compare the rainfall in each 

‘y' division, month by month, and year by year; but the labour of reducing even the few 
‘registers on hand will be large ; and it will be better at present to improve and enlarge: 

r ne of the Monthly Rainfall before commencing further reductions which must be — 

7 upon it, 

| (8) Tae TRapz Winns. The explanation of the trade-winds was first given by Hadley 

» Inthe year 1735. The high temperature at the surface of the earth near the equator 

', causes the air to expand and rise in large volumes; the barometric pressure is dimin- 

: shed; and a constant circulation of air is established within the tropics. But as the 

cooler currents sweep along the surface of the sea and land towards the equator, they are 
diverted by the rotation of the earth; the currents from the northern and southern 
tropics are called the North-east and South-east Trades respectively from their general 

direction and benefit to commerce. 7 
Between the two belts of trades there is the belt of equatorial calms—where the 

motion of the air is vertical. The ascending currents carry up with them enormous 

quantities of the invisible vapour of water; these ascending columns expand; by their: 
expansion their temperature is reduced ; and the invisible vapour is condensed and form 
clouds, which are aggregations of minute drops of water. After this process has been 
continued for sorae time, precipitation commences, the water-surface in the clouds is 
reduced, electricity is perforce discharged, and the results are those well-known tropical 

; and equatorial rains and thunderstorms. 

' _ It is to these rains that the equatorial regions owe their abundant vegetation ; and it 
isto these winds that they are habitable. For if we consider the temperature of the earth 
about latitude 45°, and the rate of increase of temperature towards the equator, it 
appears that the temperature of the equatorial regions would be very high :—unless,,. 
indeed, these counteracting influences were not strongly developed. 

(9.) Toe Winns anp Rains oF Jamarca. Upon the mountains the trade-winds are 
felt nearly all the year round ; their general direction is E.N.E., but in the Summer time. 
they go round to the E., and even E.S.E. This change is due to the high temperature 
of North America at that time of year; if the effect were greater, the change in the. 

_ “rection of the trades might be compared with the Monsoons of India. 

Now the tropical and equatorial belts of winds and rains move northwards and 
southwards so as to retain their relative positions with respect to the vertical sun ; 
when the sun, moving northward, passes vertically over Jamaica, we have the May 
scasons or rains ; when the sun, moving southwards, passes vertically over Jamaica, we 
have the August and September rains, culminating with the October seasons :—the effect 
following the cause after a considerable time. 

From the annual. changes we easily pass to the diurnal. During the day time the 
land is heated by the sun, while the sea hardly changes its temperature ; consequently 
the air above the land rises and expands; the barometric pressure is diminished ; and 
the air from the sea flows in from all directions to replace the ascending currents. Dur- 
ing the night the land is cooled by radiation, and the surface currents of air move from 
the land outwards in all directions. But these sea and land breezes; as they are termed, 
are modified by the trades; and the results are strong north-east sea-breezes on the 
north side of the Island, and strong south-east sea- breezes on the south side. The sea- 
breeze sets in at about 9 or 10 a.m., and lasts until 4 or5 p.m. The land-breeze com- 
mences three or four hours after the sea-breeze stops, and stops three or four hours 
before the sea-breeze commences, The sea-breeze is not felt at elevations above 800 


feet ; indeed it is strongest at the level of the sea. 
As in the equatorial belts of calms, the ascending columns of air and vapour become 


tt. 
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cooled by expansion, and form those magnificent piles of cumulus clouds, which after col- 
lecting for a few hours over the central parts of the Island, precipitate themselves in 
rain, accompanied by thunder and lightening.. 

But besides these rains there are others of a different character. During the winter 
months the trade-winds often increase in force, and bring large quaatities of vapour 
from the E.N.E. or N.E. When these winds meet the mountain ranges on the north 
side of the Island, they are forced up into the air; the volumes of air and vapour 
expand; and by their expansion their temperature is reduced. Consequently as winds 
laden with moisture pass over the mountain ranges ; they throw down large quantities of 
rain, It is particularly to be noticed that this action may continue for a length of time ; 
streams of vapour are condensed by their mechanical expansion as they pass over the hills. 
Of course: the hills themselves have a much lower temperature than the surface of the 
sea whence the vapours come ; but if it were not for the effect of expansion, the tempera- 


ture would soon be increased by the liberation of the latent heat of vapour, and the ~ 


action would soon stop. 

This cause of the large rainfall among the hills is not peculiar to Jamaica; it is found. 
to exist all over the world, and especially among those hills in India which front the 
rain- bringing winds. 

Again, during the winter months we sometimes have Northers. At this time of the 
year there is usually a high barometer over North America, and a low barometer over 
the valley of the Amazon, tending to produce a flow of air from North to South across. 
the Gulf of Mexico, in accordance with Dr. Buys Ballot’s law. This flow, however, is. 
greatly checked by the easterly trade-winds prevailing at this time of the year. But 
when some barometric or other disturbance occurs, the equilibrium is.destroyed, and the: 
winds from the North sweep the gulf of Mexico and the western part of the Caribbean 
Sea for sometimes ten days or a fortnight. | 

(10.) INFLUENCE or FORESTS ON THE RAINFALL. If we group-together the following 

laces :—Morant Point, Castleton Gardens, Water Valley, New Ramble, and Drax. 
Fall, we shall obtain an average annual rainfall of 82 inches at an average eleva- 
tion of 300 feet above the level of the sea. 

Again, if we group together the Cinchona Plantation, Unity Valley, Albion, 
and Bradfield, we shall obtain an average annual rainfall of 92 inches-at an average 
elevation of 2,400 feet. 

It thus appears that in the North-eastern division of Jamaica the annual rainfall 


increases 10 inches for an increase of elevation of 2,100 feet. But this can only be- 


regarded as a general result, and due care mast be takemin applying: it to.particular 
places.* 


Now according to Table ITI, an increase of elevation of 2,100. feet corresponds to 
a decrease of temperature of 6.97; but if the temperature of any district were per- 
manently reduced 6.°7, the rainfall would not, perhaps, be increased as mucb as. 


5 inches, because the greater part of the precipitation must be due to the continued 
reduction of temperature by the expansion of the ascending volumes of air and 
vapour as they pass over the mountain ridges. 


The question now arises, To what extent do forests reduce the temperature of the- 
air? The effect of tropical forests is chiefly to reduce the range of temperature;. 


they keep the air cool during the day; but by preventing radiation from the 
round they keep the air warm during the night. However, as the former effect 


is larger than the latter, and as forest also tend to increase the moisture, they 


reduce the mean temperature of the air. Mr. Alexander Buchan in his capital 
“ Handy Book of Meteorology” suggests 2° ; if we double this we shall make allow- 
ance for the tendency of the rain to fall in the day time rather than at night.. 


Assuming, then, that forests reduce the effective temperature of the air 4°, the: 
corresponding increase of the rainfall will be 3 inches, which is only the thirtieth 


part of the annual rainfall of the North-eastern division of Jamaica. 

Woods and forests are therefore chiefly beneficial in reducing the range of 
temperature, and in maintaining the moisture of the ground, thereby preserving 
constant supply of water for the springs, streams, and rivers, with which Jamaica 
abounds. 

* This increase of the rainfall with the elevation is in marked contrast to the decrease of 


the rainfall with the height of the gauge above the surface of the ground; the cause of the 
decrease has not yet recelved a satisfactory explanation, 
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at. Now, while the central and uncultivated part of Jamaica is densely wooded, 

mo thereby aiding the constant water-supply, the rest of the land has been cleared of 
the original forests; and this must have greatly improved the conditions of health; 

me for where the sun can raise the vapours from the ground, and where the wind can 


drive them away, there can be but little malarial fever. 

mi,  (I1.) Cyctovss. The diversion of currents of air by the rotation of the earth has 

git} veceivedan important generalization by Professor Dové of Berlin, the celebrated 

mai! meteorologist, who has proved that all winds, whether constant or variable, are thus 
influenced. The consequence is that as a broad current of air passes over any 


ai 
tir, place it veers, or passes round the compass in the direction N.E.S.W. in the northern 
tis} hemisphere, and in the opposite direction in the southern hemisphere. This may 


f® be termed Doveé’s law of the veering of the wind. 
Prof. Taylor first applied Dové’s law to cyclonic movements of the air. Let us 


Ie | 

ia suppose that in these northern latitudes the Trade-winds cease to blow for a few 
days, ag is often the case during the Hurricane months, August, September, and 

wii October, and that the weather becomes in consequence unusually hot and oppressive. 


rz The air is laden with moisture, and heavy piles of cumulus cloud may be seen in all 

_ directions. Precipitation commences ;. and let us suppose that immense quantities 
» of rain fall ata certain place, which thus becomes a centre of disturbance. In con- 
ye sequence of the large condensation of vapour, the barometric pressure is diminished, 
« aud the air begins to move along the surface towards the centre of disturbance. 
«4 Thenortherly currents are diverted towards the west, the southerly currents are 
i diverted towards the east, and these inflowing currents of air begin to rotate about 
the centre of disturbance in the direction contrary to the motion of the hands of a 


,  ¢lock or watch. 
| This action on a small scale may frequently be noticed; but the disturbances 


| generally soon cease. | 

The causes which tend to increase the cyclonic action, and thereby produce these 
terrible storms, are not yet fully understood. That the latent heat of the con- 
densed vapour must play an important part is undoubted; but the vapour must be 
cooled before condengation can take place ; and as in the case of the ordinary tropi- 

: cal rains, we must look for this effect to the expansion of the volumes of air and 

f vapour, first as they approach the central barometric depression, and then as they 
are whirled vertically upwards. The barometric depression at the centre produces 
a large gradient, or difference of pressure between adjacent places on the same radius ; 
and this gradient produces a large rotatory velocity round the centre. But itis not 
easy to reduce all these causes and effects to numbers. , 

The cyclone which passed over Jamaica on the evening of the 18th August, 1880, 
was suddenly generated that afternoon near Aux Cayes on the south-west coast of 
Hayti, Aux Cayes was deluged with rain; the barometer suddenly fell an inch or 
80; the wind rapidly veered; and the Steamer “ Atlas,” which put out to sea in the 

_ direction of Jacmel, cut through the storm in an hour ortwo. At Jacmel the weather 
» had been fine all day» Now as the cyclone moved in the direction of Jamaica, the 

barometric depression spread outwards, so that although the centre was moving away 
from Port-au-prince, the barometer gradually and quietly fell at that place.* This 
circumstance has been related in order to call attention to the sudden barometric 
Sree, which may perhaps be a necessary condition for the generation of a 
cyclone. | 

Cyclones do not occur near the equator because the diverting effect of the earth’s 
rotation ia reduced to nil; cyclones do not occur in high latitudes because there is 

, notasnfficiently large supply of vapour; but on the other hand they are frequently 
' generated during the Autumn months to the east of the Windward Island ; and 
following the Gulf Stream, many of them sweep towards the shores of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. 

The two motions of rotation and translation greatly affect the direction and velo- 
city of the wind as a eyclone passes over any place. Suppose for instance that 
the centre of a cyclone passed trom east to west along the central part of Jamaica 
at the rate of 30 miles an hour; and that the velocity of rotation was also 30 miles 


* This cyclone came into collision with another one which was sweeping steadily along the 
Gulf Stream ; they form the subject of a special report in course of preparation for the 


Government of Jamaica. 
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an hour at a distance of 20 miles or so from the centre. Then on the northern 


coasts of Jamaica the wind would blow. a gale of 60 miles per hour,. but on the: 


southern coasts the air would be calm. 

While, therefore, the word hurricane is restricted to: Violent storms in these lati« 
- tudes, the word cyclone refers to the class of storms with. all their theoretical varia- 
tion and effects. Cyclones are by no means confined to our West Indian waters; 
they are experienced elsewhere to the north or south of the equator; in southern 
latitudes their motion of rotation is in the opposite direction. 


We have said enough respecting the theory of cyclones, especially as there are: 


a large number of writers on the subject :—Kedfield, Reid, Espy, Piddington, Fitzroy, 
Meldrum, and several others. But a few words in conclusion respecting storm- 
warnings in the West Indies may prove interesting. 

(12.) Storm Warnines 1n THE West Inpies. The following sketch of the meteor-. 
ological system proposed for the West Indies may prove interesting to several of 
our readers; it was written in April, 1880; and it has already met with approval 
and partial success :— 

(I.) “The weather of the West Indies forms a marked contrast to:'the weather expe-- 
rienced in the.more temperate zones. Day after day there is the same constancy in 
the diurnal variation of atmospheric pressure and temperature ; and this monotony is 
hardly broken by the change of seasons. Daily local thunder-storms with copious 


rains during the summer months, anda slight fall of temperature during the winter 


months, are the only changes usually experienced. But at times hurricanes suddenly 
sweep theseas; andit is to these hurricanes that the proposed system chiefly refers. 
(II.) Now several of these hurricanes have but a small diameter, say 100 miles 
or so, when they first reach the eastern Islands; it therefore becomes necessary 
to secure observing stations as close together as possible; and: it is proposed to- 


establish a chain of stations on all the Islands from Trinidad to Cuba, or rather 


from Demerara to Florida. 

(III.) Again, inorder totrace the course of these storms on charts and to issue warn- 
ings of their advance, it is necessary that all these stations should communicate by 
telegraph with a central station; and Jamaica was chosen for several reasons. It is 
the centre of the West Indian telegraph system ; it is near the centre of the hur- 
ricane system—that is to say, hurricanes pass that Island to the North, South, Hast, 
and West of it, or rather, they have done so since its last visitation in the yoar 
1818; it is conveniently situated for collecting these telegrams both for local pur- 
poses and for transmitting them to the United States withont having to pasa them 
twice through the same cables; and the numerous mail steamer services between 
Jamaica and other parts of the West Indies, the United States, and Europe, afford 
great fucilities for travelling. 

(LV.) But as the expense of maintaining observers at all these stations would be very 
large, it is proposed, at tho outset at least, to secure the services of the Harbour Boards, 
or of the Boards of Public Works; and then a small annual contribution from each 
government will suffice to maintain the staff at the central station and to defray special 
expenses. As these boards are administered by government officials of high stand- 
ing, the observation will be made with regularity and integrity. 

(V.) Full observations will be made daily, and forwarded regularly by mail to the 
central station at Kingston, Jamaica; but as the expense of daily telegrams would be 
enormous, and for the most part useless, it is proposed to send telegrams from the 
stations to Kingston only when observations of any kind shew indication of distur- 
bance. : 

The effect of this arrangement will make it possible to concentrate the energies of 
the telegraph-clerks and observers atthe time when storm is apprehended or actually 
in progress. The great importance and interest of such telegrams will stimulate the 
clerks ; and the checks obtained by the numerous stations will reduce the accidental 
errors to a minimum ; and in such times of emergency it will generally be possible to 
keep the telegraph offices open after their usual hours of closing. 

(VL.) The registers kept at the stations will thus form the basis of a large meteoro- 
logical system, on the International plan of simultaneous observations, covering the 
whole West Indies and st pecan seas. And as there are several persons on the 
different Islands who would voluntarily contribute observations made with their own 
instruments, it is proposed to include their work, which will form a most important 
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check upon the integrity of the registers. Again, amore systematic effort will be 


n 

fe madetoinduce all vessels visiting the West Indies to make simultaneous observa. 
tions at sea. 

i (VII.) Supposing telegraphic communication should fail, the observers would be 


is! sbleto guard their Islands to a certain extent, after the system has been some little 
}  timein operation ; and the future establishment of stations for the self-protection of 
mj places which are not upon the lines of telegraph will be encouraged. , 

(VIIL) It will be the further duty of the staff at the central observatory at Kings 
“} ston to visit the stations from time to time, to instruct the observers, and to conduct 
‘all the correspondence necessary for the maintenance of the system. 


: THE CLIMATE OF JAMAICA. 
a (By M. Stern; M.R.C.S., England, L.R.C.P., London.) 


a Spzakiwa generally, the climate of any place is determined by its relation to the equator, 
‘' the nearer to the line the higher the temperature, and e converso. Yet this general pro- 
’ position is modified by certain conditions, such as elevation, inclination of mountain ranges, 
i the action of winds, the character of the soil as influencing radiation and evaporation, the 
' .  yegetation, ocean currents. 

: Thus Quito, the capital of Ecuador, lying almost immediately under the equatorial line, 
would be well nigh uninhabitable from fierce heat, but its elevation on a vast plateau of 
the Andes, and the inclination of the enclosing gigantic mountains, render it a most agree~- 
able residence, 

‘The influence of the Gulf Stream in modifying the temperature of the British Isles, some 

portions of which would otherwise be of intense coldness, is well known. 

In estimating the fitness of this or that climate, where it becomes a question of choice 
of residence for an invalid, barometric pressure and amount of moisture are also important 
factors in the calculation. The more equable the temperature, the lighter the air, theless 

: the barometric pressure (always of course within certain limits) ; the clearer the sky, the 
more favourable are the climatic influences. 

Let us see how far these modifying and ameliorating influences exist, and to what 
extent they operate for good, in this member of the West Indian Archipelago, situated as 
it is between the 18th and 19th parallels of north latitude, and how it may be considered 
a safe and salubrious retreat from climes less favoured by the Sun. 

The absence hitherto of any systematic organization for meteorological observa- . 
tions, and of any reports, prevent deductions from any extended data. The valuable 
ut of Mr. Maxwell Hall, the Government Meteorologist, extend but over a few 
months, 

The entire country is abundantly watered. Bryan Edwards says—“ No part of the West 
Indies that I have visited abounds with somany delicious streams.’’* * “Every 
valley has its rivulet and every hill its cascade.”? The same writer rises to enthusiastic 
ecstacy in describing the lofty cliffs and imposing hills characterising the one side of the 
Island, and the extensive landscapes of vale and meadow land, its verdure vieing with. 
the emerald green fields of the old country, distinctive of the other. 

The beautiful Blue Mountains forming the eastern part of a range which runs across 
the Island very nearly from west to east, overshadow Kingston and present a grand and 
picturesque back ground to the City. 

The gorgeous tints and lovely play of colours on these mountains, so close to the 
al the ever changing cloud effects, might well engage the pen of Poet or brush of 

alnter, 

The coast line is from 500 to 550 miles long, presenting numerous indentations which 
form safe and roomy harbours. : | 

There are two rainy and two dry seasons, one in May the other in October, lasting 
for about, two months, the intervening periods being known as the dry seasons. From 
December till the end of April the weather is fine and dry. — 

Leaving to the consideration of others, these well known physical facts, we will now 

- | 


so 


» 
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turn our attention to those which more particularly and more closely concern the subject 
of our paper. 

At the outset we may state that, owing to its configuration and the gradual elevations 
of its mountains, Jamaica offers varying climates ; and when we bear in mind that the 
pressure diminishes one inch for every 1,000 feet of elevation, and temperature 3:°2 for the 
same height, it will be seen that a-wide range of choice is afforded in the selection of a 
residence therein. 

We have already said that the more equable the temperature, other things of course 
being equal, the more favourable are the conditions for health. 

No proposition is more generally admitted and no professional knowledge is demanded 
to demonstrate it. Variability of climate, more perhaps than any other influence, is 
detrimental to health, all the more so, of course, where there is want of vital power, as in 
the constitutionally weakly subject and in the convalescent. 


The mean summer heat in the lowlands of Jamaica is placed by most observers at 80°: 


F., that of the cool months, December to April, at-75° F., though 71° is not uncommon 
for days together in the early mornings of December even in Kingston, while a lower 
reading is common enough in the uplands of the Liguanea Plain within-10 miles-of the 
City. 

The variation between the maximum day temperature and the minimum night tempere- 
ture is an important consideration, and we find in Jamaica that this does not on the 
average exceed 10° for the year. At Kingston, with its somewhat sandy soil permitting 
greater radiation, there will probably be found a higher range. 

The result of this slight alternation is, that while the nights are not too cold to-be 
uncomfortable, they are not so warm as to interfere with refreshing sleep. This is of great 
consequence to delicate persons. During the night the consumption of oxygen by the 
organism is then at its minimum, the vital powers are depressed, the faculty inherent in 
the body to resist and repel disease is at its lowest, and if to all this be added low tempera- 
ture, the body becomes a ready prey, succumbs, and yields an easy victory to the assailant. 

This equability of temperature we repeat is of the last consequence to the delicate and 
weakly, and its significance may be gathered from the fact that it is estimated by the 
Registrar-General of England that, “a fall ef the mean temperature of the air from 45° 
to 4 or 5 degrees below freezing point destroys from 400 to 500 persons.”’ 

The observations made at Newcastle, 4,000 ft. above the sea level, and introduced by 
the eminent Geologist, Mr. Sawkins, in his “‘ Report on the Geology of Jamaica,” gives 
the mean highest day temperature for January, 1866, as 69-°8, that of December, 73:°2, 
average for the year—72-°3. Mean lowest night temperature 57-°2, average for the year 
61:6. 

The following table gives the elevation, the barometric pressure, and average tempera- 
ture of several well known resorts. The elevations have been taken from Sawkins’ 
tables, the pressure and temperature having been kindly calculated by the Government 
Meteorologist. 





Elevation. Pressure. | Temp. F. 
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Ft. In. i 
Strawberry Hill - - 3,857 26°12 68 
Cold Spring - - 1. 4,523 25°58 ' 66 
Craigton : - - 2,669 27°34 72 
Stony Hill - - - (1,425 28°56 75 
Golden Spring - - &19 29°16 77 
Constant Spring - - $02 29°18 77 
Plains of Liguanea - 300 29°69 79 


ne ee a ent 


Mr. Hall calculates from the observations he has already made, that the mean annual 
temperature for Kingston is about 79° ; the temperature of the dew point is about 71°; 
giving a mean vapour tension of 0.76in., and 77 as the mean humidity. 

The engagement of the services by the Government of this Scientist is a great progres- 
sive step, and must be a matter of much satisfaction to the Medical Profession of the 
Island, for in- the words of a late eminent Professor of the Practice of Medicine in the 


University of Edinburgh, in the course of his observations un seasonal changes as they * 


ea tas a 
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cl affect us corporeally, “henceforth medical meteorology must take its place in the cycle 
|» of the medical sciences,” for it is undoubted that meteorological influences have impor- 
iw, tant, though as yet imperfectly understood, relations to vital action. 
tty In the Santa Cruz Mountains, the mean average annual temperature is said to be about 
ril 65°; the air is dry and bracing ; fires and blankets are needed for many months in the 

ria} year, 
| Delightful climates also are to be found in the mountains of Manchester and in 
az} Hanover. Residents at these places come into Kingston with the ruddy glow of vigour 
about them, and a bloom upon their cheeks which indicate that their pulses are beating 
au! , to the delicious music of health, while they present all the appearances of enjoying a cool, 
$i, Invigorating and stimulating atmosphere. 
xt} The sea breezes at Kingston blow with unvarying regularity from theS.E. The breeze 
| rises at about 10 in the morning, lulling at about 4 o’clock. This is a strong refresh- 
‘i. ing wind from the sea, permeating every nook, corner and cranny, diving into narrow 
ui! lanes, insinuating itself into every chamber, intruding into every musty, mouldy counting- 
house, invigorating their hard working occupants, driving away all foul and mephitic 
air from over-crowded workrooms and stores, eddying round and round, bringing refresh~- 
| ing vigour, fanning the entire plain of Liguanea for 8 or 10 miles, and “breathing upon 
ites - fainting earth coolness and life.” It is familiarly and not unaptly known as “The 
vi Doctor.” 
x [tis succeeded by the land breeze blowing from the mountain ridges overshadowing 
Kingston, and which ridges at the same time protect and shelter the City from the gusty 
+ and violent northers which at certain seasons blow from the Atlantic, and visit the other 
s' gide.of the Island. 
:| _ The land breeze is a deliciously soft and soothing wind, and coming after the lull of that 
: from the sea, the pause between the two being of about two to three hours duration, (during 
-, Which time the air is sultry) is very welcome. | | 

It may be truly said that no evil winds visit any part of the Island. No sirocco such as 
periodically prevails in Italy. No deadly mistrél, so trying on parts of the Mediter- 
ranean shore. The intense heat of summer and the bitterly cold winds of the spring at 

_ Nice, for example, “scorching or freezing the invalid,’’ are unknown. 
; About Christmas, the north breeze may bring slight colds, or ephemeral fevers in its 
train, if very ordinary precautions are neglected. 

The wind rarely bluws from the west at Kingston, and this is fortunate for there it 
passes over a large extent of marsh lands and is decidedly unhealthy. It is by no means 
common and seldum lasts for any time. 

The atmosphere is undoubtedly moist, though the moisture is not perceptible to the 
senses, a8 for example in Madeira, and prima facie this might to some extent militate 
against claims to salubrity of a place, but it is not excessive, and we believe there is a 
countervailing influence in the rich and abundant sunlight which prevails, and the free 
circulation of air. In the case of invalids, this is by no means an unimportant element 

_ nthe restorative means to health. The more of sunshine, and the more opportunity 
a for enjoying it that exists, the more it will be found that invalids will be bene- 








ORE) 
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In an able paper on the atmosphere, Dr. Lincoln, an American writer, says: “It is now 
_ admitted that the most general test of the value of a climate consists in its suitability to 
belived in, or if this seem like tautology, the best climate is that in which a delicate person 
can be out of doors with comfort and safety for the greatest number of hours and days in 
themonth. This requirement can only be fulfilled, in most cases, by the combination of clear 
sky (sunlight) warmth, (not of the rays of the sun but of the lower level of atmosphere) 
and equability, or freedom from violent change of temperature and chilling wind.” 
_ Now, here, sunlight is abundant, equability is unquestioned, and in the higher lands there 
s the element of stimulus (which is perhaps somewhat wanting at the lower leveis) ; and 
this airstimulus is important in association with equability. The moisture, besides not being 
excessive, has this advantage, that it interposes a protective screen from the intense solar 
rays. Thus, sunstroke so common an occurrence in New York is, even in the hottest and 
most sultry day of exceptionally severe seasons, almost unknown. Exposure to the mid- 
y sun is nevertheless always to be avoided, especially by new comers. 
The barometric pressure at sea level averages 30in. Its extreme range or oscillation is 
¥e should consider, not more than one-tenth of an inch, but the Tables of Mr. Hall will 


d€ authoritative on this. 
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-ments above. named ; and Jamaica will be found to contrast more than favourably wit 
the Bermudas or with the Bahama group in the Western Atlantic. 


‘It cannot be contended that ‘Jamaica is Hygéia,-but we are convinced that, the more it ‘ 

_ -becomes.lmown, the more it-will be found a climate where with temperate living and the | 
ordinary observances of the laws of health, the robust and strong (save always in the 0289 | 
-of peculiar idiosyncracies) will find his. "vital power and intellectual energy in no way)’ 
‘diminished; where the Tourist will be repaid by a tramp through unrivalled tropical 

- Boenery, and although his aésthetic taste may not be gratified by Gothic. Window or Nor- |" . 
~man Arch, though he may not wander amid ruins full of historic interest and associations, 
rich with memories and with the spoils and trace of time, though no “ dim religious light?" 
will beam upon. him through venerable “and long cathedr al aisles,’ yet will he in his ; 
-wanderings stray upon many temples “not built with han 


It isthe very Paradise of children ; they grow up, Aouriah and enjoy almost absolute L 
immunity from many of the diseases which are the scourge of childhood elsewhere ; and {: 
more particularly are they free from laryngeal affections, 


‘To invalids, more especially those suffering from the diseases consequent on imperfect |. : 
nuirition, the climate is most. beneficial. And this brings us to the consideration of the MI 
important question as to its suitability for Consumptives. : 


Time was, when a moist warm climate would unhesitatingly have peat recommended :: 
for this class of diseases indiscriminately, but as the ‘affection has become better known, -- 
and differentiated, opinions have altered, or are at least divided on this point. And this .. 
‘must give us pause” before anything like a definite answer can be given. . 


Phthisis, true Tubercular Phthisis, is not uncommon, and is very fatal amongst the 
native labouring population.; for some reason or another it seems to be on the increase ; |, 
but it is by no means an uncommon phenomenon to find the natives of a certain ieeality a 
obnoxious to a certain disease, succumb to it, and yet strangers suffering with the males 
shall do well on coming to the same situation. A 


The instances, however, of the disease are invariably amongst the ill fed, ill clothed, : a 
and evilly lodged section of the’ ‘labouring class, whose lives furnish all the conditions | l 
favourable to its invasion and establishment. , 

It is within the experience of most Medical Practitioners in the Island that Con-*: 
sumptives from Europe are benefitted here ; they gain strength, put on flesh, get back + 
appetite, lose cough and almost all the distressing symptoms of this frightful affliction. 

That the improvement is marked, and life prolonged with comfort, there cannot be a° 
doubt, but the question comes to be what are the class of cases which are benefitted ? 
Are all classes equally sot 

The climate is'a sedative one. Now a sedative influence is not always the best al 
Consumption. For the catarrhal variety, so common in England and America, such 2° 
climate is eminently beneficent, and we believe it will be found that it is mostly tia 
form which has so wonderfully improved here. The genial warmth, the free ventilation, 
the light, the freedom from close rooms, the little chances of getting chilled, all contribute; 
to this end. In cases of slow recovery from Pleurisy, Bronchitis or Pneumonia, we believal 
we would have to go far to find a more desirable place than Jamaica. 

Perhaps we might venture to say that for all cases of incipient Phthisis it is all that, 
could be wished ; arrest of the progressive symptoms being most marked. But is a 
sedative effect salutary, where there is disintegration, and breaking down of lung tissue /: 
All modern experience goes to prove that a dry cold atmosphere and high altitudes are}. 
most advantageous for these. It remains to be seen from experiment, whether certain of: 
our higher lands, in thermometric range, dryness of air, soil, and other requisites, may” 
not to some extent fulfil the beneficial indications for the last class of cases referred to. 

The limits and character of this paper do not permit any closer investigation into 
this subject, of Phthisis. 

The question of Yellow Fever cannot he overlooked in any paper which professes, how, 
ever briefly and cursorily, to treat of the climate of Jamaica. 

We believe the impression is gaining ground that this frightful’ scourge has not a Ling 
manent habitat in this country. It is very nearly certain that most of the outbreak ‘ 
have arisen from importation, and once introduced, finding appropriate conditions, hav 
spread. It has happened that while neighbouring Tslands have had visitations J amaic] 

has remained free, when proper precautions were taken against introduction. 


Thus are enlinad ana fuléilled. we think, to a great extant: the eonitons and et 
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pew). During this year (1880) Yellow Fever has been making great havoc in the Havannah, 
tignot a case appear‘ng in Jamaica. 
© The evil reputation which the place endured was owing to the death-rate amongst the 
rit 2200RS and the Seamen stationed here formerly. When one bears in mind the sanitation’ 
14,1 Of ships and barracks not so very many years ago, the then habits and characters of the 
meni MeD, the surprise is not that so many, but that so few succumbed to this malady.. Ha 
lates are oes : ane wy. p- 
pily, with the improved condition of ships, barracks, and improved morale in the men 
themselves, these outbreaks are becoming less and.less frequent, and it is to be hoped 
. that as Sanitary Science has been so. signally successful,.if not in stamping out at least in 
oy, “uninishing the mortality in Knterie Fever, Cholera and Small Pox, the same may be ex- 
arapected for Yellow Fever. . | ae | 
ue Some curious revelations were made from an analysis of. the air-at New Orleans during 
the epidemic of Yellow Fever in that place in 1879.. This analysis “revealed a series 
“of extraordinary variations in the amount of free and albuminoid ammonia to the 
: “million of cubic feet of atmosphere, and these corresponded very curiously with the 
progress and fluctuations of. the epidemic. ‘Thus on September 9th the analysis 
_ “showed 125.62 grains of free and 350.36 grains of albuminoid ammonia to each 1,000,000 
i’ “enbic feet of air, Ten days after, the amount of albuminoid stood at the extraordinary 
ui, «figure of 400.75 grains; this was its highest point, and with many fluctuations from 
“day to day it gradually declined as the epidemic wore out its fury, until on November 
il “24th the amount was only 47.25 grains. The curve of the free ammonia was less 
m, “regular, but the decline had-a general correspondence with that cf albuminoid.’’? The 
ik above is extracted from the British Medical Journal of September 25th of the present 
’ year (1880), ° 
i If o - of a Yellow Fever atmosphere be~ verified by further observations and 
x\ analyses, it will go far to modify prevailing views as to this disease, its origin and pro- 
wv pagation, 
iv’ There are several mineral springs in the Island. The two principal are, one in Vero, 
63 miles from Kingston, the other in the pretty village of Bathin St. Thomas, The 
» Waters of the first are useful in gout and rheumatism. In this respect it will rival most 
= if not all the famed Thermal Waters. of the Continent or even Buxton in Derbyshire, 
, which we believe to be even more beneficial. than Aix les Bains in Savoy, Baden Baden 
. or Wiesbaden. The annexed analysis is.taken from the “ Jamaica Gazette.’? We are 
_ not aware how long ago this.analysis was made and whether or not more than one has - 
been instituted. The-proportions of saline material are so infinitesimal as to leave doubt- 
fal what are the curative agents. A: fourth examination of the Buxton Waters revealed 
the circumstance of there being a large amount of free nitrogen present, to which is attri- 
buted its beneficial influence. The water of the bath in Vere is no less conspicuous in 
‘its power for good, and it may possibly owe its curative’ power to agents which further 
_ and more extended analysis may reveal. Its few principal solid constituents are simi- 
_ lar to those entering into the composition of almost all the Continental thermal springs 
' useful in rheumatism and gout, but amount, as will be seen, to only 30.15 in the 1000 
- party, 
This bath is of so much importance as to amply justify the bestowal on it of some 
attention, and it would well repay any labour or interest that might be bestowed on or 
taken in it. Some weeks ago there was a letter in one of the local newspapers, suggest- 
sng the erection of a covered way from the bath to the lodgings. This would be highly 
' desirable. - The introduction too of some small pumping apparatus, easily worked by an. 
attendant, so as to apply the water in the form of a douche to the bather, would be of’ 
great advantage in certain troubles of the joints. 


ANALYSIS OF THE WATERS OF MILK RIVER, VERE, 


may 





Chloride of Sodium ee ees 20.77 
Sulphate of Soda ee gas 3.10 
Chloride of Magnesium ‘ ose 4.12 
Chloride of Potassium ws one 0.66 
Chloride of Calcium ox eee 1,50 
30.15 

Water aon. ace 969.86 
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Besides traces of lithia, iodine, bromine, and silica. | 
Temperature aos aoe 92° 
Specific Gravity ios ve 1.07 
The temperature of the water is an exceedingly agreeable one. 
Of the hot mineral waters of Bath in St. Thomas-in-the-East we are unable to speak 
from experience. All accounts agree in attributing to it highly curative powers in gout. 
The temperature is 128° F. 
The analysis given below is also taken from the “Jamaica Gazette’ and was made by, 
we believe, the present Island Chemist. It would have been well if the analysis of the 
Vere Waters had been stated in the same manner as this last. 


Total Solids per gallon ins so 31.99 grains. 
Cholorine “ ay, ite 8.55 as 
Sulphuric Acid ‘“ sa, oe 6.57 i 
Carbonic Acid A ag Rei 0.70 is 
Silica Je sie aan 2.72 8 
alcium ae 2 . 1.49 ae 
Potassium. bb sa age 0.168 ‘ 


Sodium he oe ae. 8.98 * 

“These waters also contain a trace of magnesia and minute traces of sulphuretted 
hydrogen and boracic acid, and asmall quantity of organic matter, but no iodine, bromine, 
lithia or phosphoric acid could be detected in the quantity of water I had at command 
in the Laboratory. With the water a small amount of pure nitrogen issues from the 
spring.” 

The analytical numbers given above may also. be stated as under, thus better showing 
the constitution of these waters :— 


Chloride of Sodium or Common Salt per gallon ‘ae 13.84 grains 
Chloride of Potassium a sae 0.32 8 “ 
Sulphate of Lime ey can 5.07 =“ 
Sulphate of Soda . ae eg 6.37 =“ 
Carbonate of Soda a sae 168 
Silica a nis. 2.72 - 
Oxide of Sodium (combined with the Silica); sig 1.00 “* 
Organic matter and loss sas se 0.99 * 
Total eis: 31.99 si 


There are, we believe, chalybeate springs to be found in the Island. 

Before closing this brief, fragmentary, and very imperfect paper, we allude with pleasure 
to the report of the Public Hospital for the year ending 30th September, 1880), published 
in the Supplement to the “ Jamaica Gazette.”’ | 

Any one who carefully studies the tabular returns will agree with the Chief Medical 
Officer and Director when he says that the “ average mortality is creditable, and that the 
small death-rate after operations, 1.e. 2°702, not only points to skilful operative procedure 
but attests the high sanitary standard enjoyed by the Institution.” A conclusion to which. 
we cordially assent,and we here raise our “ little dust of praise” as to this admirably 
managed Hospital. 

This very low death-rate after operation indicates also the favorable influence exercised 
by the climate over surgical wounds, the healing process being generally safe and rapid, 
the higher grades of the inflammatory process not commonly marring the progress towards 
healing by the first intention, or by growth. 

Finally, we have only to add that when, in addition to the existing magnificent main 
roads throughout the Island, the Government scheme now in progress for opening up 
access to the interior by the iron road is completed, the country will further reveal its 
many virtues and beauties. 
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; _ LIST OF THE BIRDS OF JAMAICA. | 
(By Alfred and Edward Newton.) . 

Tats List is intended to shew, as briefly and at the same time as accurately as possible, 

the present state of knowledge in regard to the species of Birds found in the Island. 


With few exceptions, it has not been thought necessary to cite publications of date 
anterior to 1847, in which year Mr. Gossn’s excellent ‘Birds of Jamaica’ appeared. 


7 
' The abbreviated forms of title of the works to whick reference-is most often made are 


as follows :— 


Ann.N.H. Annals and Magazine of Natural History.. 
BJ. The Birds of Jamaica. By Philip Henry Gosse,: assisted b 
London: 1847. 12mo. Illustrations, 1849. Folio. 


BN.Am. The Birds of North America, By Spencer F. Baird, with the co-operation of 
John Cassin and George N. Lawrence (Forming Part ii. of Vol. ix. of ‘Reports 
of Explorations and Surveys for a Railroad Route from the Mississippi River 


to the Pacific Ocean’). Washington: 1858. 4to. 
Catalogue of a Collection of American Birds belonging to Philip Lutley.Sclater. 


y Richard Hill, 


Cat.Am.B. 
London: 1862. . 8vo. 

N.A‘B, A History of North American Birds by 8. F, Baird, T. M. Brewer, and R. Ridgway, 
Boston: 1874. 3 Vols. 4to. 

PAP. Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 


P.ZS8. Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London. 
Rev.Am.B, Review of American Birds in the Museum of the Smithsonian Institut; 
By 8. F. Baird. Washington: 1864-66. 8vo. Astitution, 
The species of Birds, forty-three in number, which are presumably peculiar to J amaica, 
that is to say, which are not known to have been found elsewhere, are indicated by a 


¥ prefixed to their names. 
10th November, 1880, 


PASSERES.. 
CORVID A, | 


Corvus, Linn. 
¥ 1. C, jamaicensis, Gmel. 
Gosse, B.J.p. 209, pl. lii.; March, P.A.P. 1863,:p. 300. 
C “Cyanocorax pileatus” Gosse (B.J.p. 208) was “probably a caged bird escaped.” . 
(P.A.P, 1863, 299); the species being a native of Southern Brazil and Paraguay. | sae Mar ch 


Jamaica Crow. 


ICTERIDA. 


QUISCALUS; Vieill. 


§ 2; Q. crassirostris, Swains.. 


Tinkling Grackle. _ Barbados. Blackbird, 
Gosse, B.J.p. 217, pl. liii.; March, P.A.P. 1863, p, 298, 


NESOPSAR, Scl. 


{ 3, N, nigerrimus (Osburn). Black Banana-bird. _ 
Icterus nigerrimus, Osburn, Zool. 1859, p. 6662; N. nigerrimus, Sel, Ibis, 1859, p, 437s 
59,.p, 437; 


Mg: 
P,Z,8, 1861, pp, 70, 74; March, P.A,P, 1863, p. 299, 
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IcTERUS, Briss. . 
4. aE weilgaris is, Daud. Troopial. 


Cassin, P.A.P, 1867, p. 46. [Probably introduced. ] 
@ 5. I. leucopteryx, Wag). Banana-bird. Watchy-picket. 


Gosse, B.J. p. 226; March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 299. 

{“Two other species of Icterus, both black, the one larger, the other smaller,” Gosse 
(op. cit. Pe 229): “Another small black bird... .. apparently Icterine......It may be the Black 
Banana-bird,” March (oe. cit.).] 

DOLICHONYX, Swains. 
- 6, D. oryzivorus (Linn.) Rice-bird. Butter-bird. Pink. 
Gosse, B.J, p. 229; March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 299. 


EMBERIZIDZ, 


PHONIPARA, Bonap. 
: 7. P. marchi, Baird. Black-faced Grass-Quit. Grass-bird. 
Spermophila bicolor, Gosse, B.J. p. 252, pl. lxiv.; P. marchi, Baird, P,A.P, 1863, 
p. 297; P. zena, Baird, Brewer and Ridgway, N.A.B. ii, p. 93. 


8. P, olivacea (Gmel.) Yellow-faced Grass-Quit. Grass-bird. 
Spermophila olivacea, Gosse, B.J. p. 249; P. olivacea, March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 297, 
€ 9. P. adowa (Gosse). Bay-sided Grass-Quit. 


Spermophila adoxa, Go e: J. p. 253, pl. Ixv.; P, adoxa, March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 297, 
CoTURNICULUS, Bonap. 
410. 2. savannarum (Gmek) Tichicro. Savanna-bird. 
C. tivicrus, Gosse, B.J. p. 242, pl. Lx; C. passerinis, March, P,A.P. 1863, p. 298. 


| FRINGILLIDA, 
LOXIGILLA, Less. 
11, L, violacea (Linn.) Black Bullfinch. Cottontree-Sparrow. Coffce-bird. Cocoa-bird. 


Pyrrhula violacea, Gosse, B.J. p. 254, pl. Ixvi.; LZ, saa) Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 74; 
March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 297, 


{ “Pyrrhula robinsont” Gosse (op. cit. p. 259, pl]. 1xvii.) is obviously a pied variety of this species. ] 


| 12. L. anowantha (Gosse). Yellow-backed Bullfinch. 
Spermophila anoxantha, Gosse, p. 247, pl. lxii.; L, anowamtha, Scl. P.Z.8. 1861, p. 74; 
March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 297, 


HEDYMELES, Cabanis. 
13. H, ludovicianus(Linn.) Louisiana Grossbeak. Rose-breasted Grossbeak. 
Guiraca ludoviciana, Gosse, BJ. p. 259 (Hill). 


TANAGRIDA., 


EUPHONIA, Desmarest. 
@ 14, E. jamaica (Linn.) Blue Quit. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 238, pl. lix.; March, P.A.P, 1863, p. 296, 
SPINDALIS, Jardine. 
@ 15. 8. nigricephala (Jameson). Cashew-bird. Spanish Quail. 
Tamagra zena, Gosse, BJ, ‘3 231, pl. lvi.; S. nigricephala, Scl. P.Z.S, 1856, p. 330, 
P,Z.S. 1861, p. 74; March, AP, 1863, p- 296. 
PYRANGA, Vieill. 
16. P, rubra CLinn.) Scarlet Tanager. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 235; March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 296. [Possibly introduced.] 


(P. estiva is said (Sel. P.Z.S. 1856, p. 124) to have occurred in Jamaica, but the statement 
geems to be erroneous. | 


CEREBIDE, 
GLOSSOPTILA, Scl. 
g Ww, G, rusicollis (Gmel.) Orange-Quit. ~ Goldfinch. 


Tanagrella ruficollis, Ben B.J. p. 236, pl lvili,: Glossiptila ruficollés, Scl, P,z.8 
1861, Pr (33 arch, PAP, 1863, Pp. 296, Ph : 2 fico q ¢ eas ¢ 
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CERTHIOLA, Sundev. 
$18. C. flaweola(Linn.) Jamaica Sugar-bird. Banana Quit. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 84, pl. xvi; March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 296. 


Pinquest. 


Seite Sand 


TURDIDA, 


Turpus, Linn. 
419. T. jamaicensis, @mel. Glass-eyed Thrush. Glass-eye. 
Merula jamaicensis, Gosse, B.J. p. 142, pl. xxiv. Turdus jamaicensis, Scl. P. ZB. 
1861, p. 70; March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 292. 


SEMIMERULA, Baird. 
§ 20. 8, awrantia (Gmel.) Hopping Dick. Twopenny Chick. 


Merula leucogenys, Gosse, B.J. p. 136, pl. xxiii; Turdus axwrantius. Sel. P.Z.S. 1861, 
p. 70; March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 399: Semimerula aurantia, Baird, Rev. Am. B. p. 3 


Mrs, Boie. 


a 
! 21. Mf. orpheus (Linn.) Antillean Mocking-bird. Nightingale. 
M. polyglottus, Gosse, B.J. p. 144; Hill, P.A.P. 1863, P. 304; M. orpheus, March, 
P.A.P. 1863, p. 290. 
' € 22, M, hill, March. Jamaica Mocking-bird. Spanish Nightingale. 
March, P.A.P. 1863, p, 291; ©. orpheus, Hill, P.A.P. 1863, p, 305. [Qu. Turdus: 
mustelinus, Gosse, B: p. 144 2] 
MNIOTILTID&. 


Srurvs, Swains, | 
23, 8, auricapilla (Linn.) Golden-crowned Water-Thrush. Land Kick-up. Wine-up. 
- Gosse, B.J. p. 152; Henicocichla auricapilla, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 70; 8. awrocapillus,. 
March, PAP, 1863, p. 294. 
24, 8. noveboracensis (Gmel.) New-York Water-Thrush, Bessy Kick-up. River-pink. 
Gosse, J. p.161, pl. xxviii.; Henicocichla noveboracensis, Scl. P.Z.S, 1861, p. 70; 
. 8. noveboracensis, March, P.A. 'P, 1863, p. 294. 
25. S. motacilla (Vieill.) Louisiana Water-Thrush. 


Henicocichla ludoviciana, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 70. 


MNIOTILTA, Vieill. . 
26. M. varia (Linn.) Black-and-white Creeper. Ant-eater. 


Gosse, B.J, p. 134; March, P,A.P. 1863, p. 293. 


PARULA, Bonap. | | | 
27. P, americana (Linn.) Blue Yellow-backed Warbler. 


Gosse, B.J. p. 154; March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 293. 


HELMINTHOTHERUS, Rafinesque. 
28, H, vermivorus(Gmel.) Pennsylvanian Swamp-Warbler. 
Vermivora pennsylvanica, Gosse, B,J. p. 150; March, P.A. .P, 1863, p. 298. 
29, H, swainsoni (Audub.) _ _ Swainson’s Swamp-Warbler. | 
ete swainsoni, P.Z.S. 1879, p. 652 (Helmitherus swainsoni, Baird, Rev. re) B, 


PERISSOGLOSSA, Baird, 
90, P, tigrina (Gmel.) | Cape-May Warbler Canary. 
Certhiola maritima, Gosse, B.J. By 87, pl, xvii; Dendreeca tigrina, Sol, P, Z, By 1861, 
p. 71; March, P,A,P, 1863, p, 29 
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31. D. virens (Gmel.) Black-throated Green Warbler. 
P.Z.S8. 1879; p. 552 (Baird, Rey. Am. B. p. 182). 
32. D. ceerulescens (Linn.) Black-throated Blue Warbler: 


Sylvicola canadensis, Gosse, B.J. p. 160; D. canadensis, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 705. 
March, P.A.P. 1868, p. 293. 
| Sylvicola pannosa, Gosse (op. cit, p. 162, p}. xxxvii.)-is the female of the above. ] 


33. D. coronata (Linn.) Yellow-rumped Warbler. Canary. 
: Sylvicola coronata, Gosse, B.J. p. 155; D. coronata, March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 292. 
q 34. D. pharetra (Gosse). Arrowhead-Warbler. Guinea-hen Canary. 
Sylvicola pharetra, Gosse, B.J. p. 163, pl. xxxvili.; D. pharetra, Sel. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 71, 
35. D. striata (Forster). . Black poll-Warbler. 
(Baird, Rev. Am. B. p. 192). 
q 36. D. eoa (Gosse). ; Aurora Warbler.. 


Sylvicola cou, Gosse, B.J..p. 158, pl. xxxiv.; D. coa, Baird,Rev. Am. B. p. 195. 


[No specimen has been obtained since Mr. Gosse’s time, and it has been suggested that his. 
bird was the young of some other species. ] ; 
37. D, petechia (Linn.)- Yellow Redpoll-Warbler. Canary. 
Sylvicola estiva, Grosse, B.J. p. 157; D. peteohia, Sel, P.Z.S. 1861, p. 71;. March, 
P.A.P. 1863, p. 292. 


38. D. palmarum (Gmel.) Palm Golden Warbler. 
Sel. P.Z.S. 1861, pp. 70, 71. . 
39. D, dominica (Linn.)- Yellowthroat-Warbler. . Canary. 


Sylvicola pensilis, Gosse, B.J. P 156, pl. xxxii; D. superciliosa, March, P.A.P. 
1863, p. 293; D. dominica, Baird, Rev. Am. B. p. 209. 


40, D, discolor (Vieill.) Prairie- Warbler. Canary. 


Sylwicola discolor, Grosse, B.J.. p. 159; D. discolor, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 71; March, 


P.A.P. 1863, p. 293. 


GEOTHLYPIS, Cabanis. 
41, G. trichas (Linn.) Maryland Yellowthroat. 


Trichas marylundica, Gosse, B.J. p. 148; Geothlypis trichas, Scl, P.Z.5S. 186], p. 70;. 


March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 293. 


Myt1opi1ocrEs, Audub. 
42, M. mitratus (Gmel.) Hooded Warbler. . 
Baird, Rev. Am. B. p. 239 (J. B. Smith). 


SETOPHAGA, Swains. 
43, 8, ruticilla (Linn.) Redstart-Flycatcher. - 
Gosse, B.J. p. 164; March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 293. 


VIREONID&.* 


VIREOSYLVIA, Bonap. 
44, V. calidris (Linn.) John-to-whit. 


V. olivacea, Gosse, B.J- B 194; Vireosylvia altilogua, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 72; Vireo 


altiloguus, March, P,A.P. 1863, p. 294; Vireosylwia calidris, Baird, Rev. Am. B. 
p- 329. 
“Vr. Hill has recognized the Vireo gilvus” March (loc, cit); but this species, properly. 
Prcniia Gin, is ado be “Not West Indian.” Baird, Rev. Am. B. p. 342.] 


sens Wh d Flycatch Sewy-S Hard-head 
. _modestus, Scl. ite-eye ycatcher, ewy-Sewy. ard-head. 
aa V. noveboracensis, Gosse, B.J. p. 192; V. modestus, Scl. P.Z.8. 1860, p. 462, 1861, 


p. 72, pl. xiv. fig. 1; March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 294. . 
(“We have another Vireo very similar to this, but with its irides reddish” March (loc, cit.)e 
LALETES, Scl. | 


q 46, L, osburni, Scl. Olive Chatterer. 
Osburn, Zoologist, 1859, p. 6662; Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, pp. 70, 72, pl. xiv. fig. 2. 


* 66 Pheonicomanes 
this Family and to have come from Jamaica, afterwards proved to be an East-Indian species, 


Hee he himself has said (Zool, Record, xi. p. 52), 


iora,” Sharpe (P.Z.S. 1874, p. 427, 1. liv.), supposed by him to belong to- 
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AMPELIDZ., 


AMPELIS, Linn. 


47, A, cedrorum, Vieill. Cedar-bird. 
A, carolinensis, Gosse, B.J. p. 197; A. cedrorwm, March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 294. . 


7 


MYIADECTES, Swains.. 

q 48, Mf, solitarius, Baird. Jamaica Solitaire.. 
“Solitaire,” Gosse, B.J.p. 198; Ptilogonys armillatus, Scl. P.Z.S. 1863, p. 73; 
M. armillatus, March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 294° VW, solitarius, Baird, Rev. Am. B. p. 421,. 


HIRUNDINID2, 


PROGNE, Boie. 
49, P, dominicensis (Gmel.) Antillean Purple Martin. Great Blue Swallow, 


Gosse, B.J. p. 69; March P.A.P, 1863, p. 295. 


Hirunpo, Linn. 
50, H. erythrogastra, Bodd. Barn-Swallow. 
H. horreorum, Baird, Rev. Am. B, p. 294. 


PETROCHELIDON, Cabanis, 
51, P, fulva (Vieill.) Cave-Swallow. Rain-bird. 
Hirundo peciloma, Gosse, B.J. p. 64; Petrochelidon fulva, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 72 
H. fulva, March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 295; P. poeciloma, Baird, Rev. Am. B. p. 292. 


CALLICHELIDON, Bryant. 
q 52, U. euchrysea (Gosse). Golden Swallow. Rain-bird. 
Hirundo euchrysea, Gosse, B.J. p. 68, pl. xii; Petrochelidon euchrysea, Scl. P.Z.S. 
1861, p. 72; H. ea aca March, PAP. 1863. p. 295; H. (Callichelidon) euchrysea, 


Baird, Rev. Am. B. p. 
COTILE, Boie. 


53, C, riparia (Linn.) 
March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 296. 


Sand-Martin. 


TYRANNIDA, 


ELAINEA, Sundey. 
{ 54. E, fallaa, Scl. Sclater’s Elainea. 
Sel, P.Z.S, 1861, p. 76, note. 


55. E. cotta, Gosse. Gosse’s Elainea. 
Gosse, Ann. N.H. ser, 2, iii, p. 257, B.J. pl. xlv.; Sel. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 76; March, 


P.A.P, 1863, p. 289, 


PiTanqus, Swains. 
56, P. caudifasciatus (Dorb.) Common Petchary. Logger-head. 
Tyrannus caudifasciatus, Gosse, B.J. p. 177, pl. xliv; P. caudifasciatus, Scl, P.Z.8, 
1861, p. 76; T, caudifasciatus, March, P.A.P, 1863, p. 288, 


Conropus, Cabanis, 
q 57. C. pallidus (Gosse). Buff-winged Flat-bill. Little Tom Fool. 
Myiobius pallidus, Gosse, B.J. A 166, pl. xl.; Blacicus pallidus, Scl. P.Z.S, 1861, 
p. 77; C. pallidus, March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 290, 


MYIARcHUS, Cabanis, 
58. M, validus, Cabanis. | Red Petchary, | Great Tom Fool. 
Tyramnus crinitus, Gosse, BJ. p. 186; Tyrannula gossit, Bonap. Consp. Av. i. p. 
189; M, validus, Scl, P.Z.S. 1861, p. 76; March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 288, 


59, M, stolidus (Gosse). Foolish Petchary. Tom Fool. 
Myiobius stolidus, Gosse, p. 168, pl. xlii; Myiarchus stolidus, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 77; 


March, P,A.P. 1863, p. 288. 
(A “curiously feathered bird,” March (tom, cit, p. 289) was “ probably a partial albino” of 


this species, Baird (loc. cit.) ) 
[Two other species of this genus—the “Greater Tom Fool” and the “Common Tom Fool" 


are mentioned, March (lee, cit.) but no seientiic name is applied to either. ] 
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od 


BrLacicus, Cabanis. 
€50. BD. barbirestris (Swains,). Black-billed Flat-bill. Little Tom-lool, 


Myiobus tristis, Gosse, BJ. p. 167, pl. xli; By tristis, March, P.A.P, 1863, p. 290; 
B. barbirestris, Sel, P.Z.S, 1871, D. 85. 


TYRANNUS, Cuv. 
61, T. yriseus, Vieill, Grey Petchary. Petchary.. 
T, dominicensis, Gosse, BJ. p. 169; T. gr iseus, March, P.A.P. 1863, p, 287, 


GOTINGID.. 
HapDRostTomus, Cabanis & Heine. . 
© 62. H. niger (Gmel.) Black Shrike, Judy, Mountain Dick. 


Tityra leuconotus, Gray & Mitchell, Gen. B. pl.63; Gosse, B-J. p. 187; Pachyrhamphus- 
niger, Sel. P.Z.S. 1857, p. 72; Platypsaris nigra, Sel, P.Z.S, 1861, p.77; H, niger, 
March, P.A.P, 1863, p. 290. 


MACROCHIRES.. 
TROCHILIDA.. 
LAMPORNIS, Swains, : 
§ 63. L. mango (Linn. ) Mango Humming-bird. Doetor-bird.. 


Gosse, BJ. p. 88, pl. xviii; L. porphyrura Scl. P.Z.8. 1861, p, 79; L. mangos. 


March, P.A.P, 1863, p. 284, 


AITHURUS, Cabanis & Heine. 
@ 64, A. polytmus (Linn,) Long-tailed Humming- bird, Doctor-bird. 


Trochilus pols, Gosse, p. 97, pls. xix., xx.; Polytmus cephalater, Scl, P.Z.8., 
1861, p. 79; A, polytinus, March, P,A.P, 1363, ay Lae 


(“T. maria, Hill,” Gosse, ‘Ann, N.H. ser, 2, iii. p. 258; pl. xxii. “T. stellatus, Gosse,” 
Gould, Introd, Monogr. Trochilide, Pe 75 ;. and “ even Pill, : March, toni, cit, D. oe 


seem to be referable to this species. 


MELLISUGA, Briss, 
65. M. minima (Linn,) Least Humming-bird. Vervain Humming-bird, Bee-humming. 


M, humilis, Gosse, B.J. p. 127, pl, xxi; March, P.A.P. 1862, p, 285; MM. minima, . 


March, loc, cit, 


[“ Another species of small humming-bird rather larger than M, humilis with the plumage: 


of a bright metallic or bronzed green,” March, (loc, cit), has not yet been determined. ] 


CYPSELID &.. 
TACHORNIS, Gosse, 
66. T. phoenicobia, Gosse, Palm -Swife.. 


Gosse, B.J. p. 58, pl. ix; March, P.A.P, 1863, p. 287; Cypselus phenicobius; Scl.- 


P,Z.S. 1865, p, 604, 


CYPSELOIDES, Streubel. _ ae 
67. C. niger (Gmel.) Black Swift. 


Cypselus niger, Gosse, B,J. p. 63, pl, x.; March, P\A.P. 1863; p. 287;. Nephocotes- 


niger, Baird, B.N. Am, p. 14 
ACANTHYLLIS, Boie, | | 
68, A. zonaris (Shaw). Ringed Gowrie. Rain-bird.. 


A, collaris, Gosse, B.J. p. 51, pl. viii; Chetura zonaris, Sel. P.Z.S, 1861, p. 793: 
C. collaris, March, PA. . 1863, p. 288, 


CAPRIMULGID®. 
N YOTIBIUS, Vieill, 
69, NV, jamaicensis (Gmel,) — _ Poto 
Gosse, BJ. p, 41, pl. vi; March, P.A, P, 1869; p. 286: 
§ 70. N. pallidus, Gosse. . .Whité-headéd Potoo; 
BY. p. 49, pl. Vil; March, P.A.P, 1863, at 286. 


Rega farded by some ag & ‘doubtful species (cf. Sclater,; P.Z:8, 1866, . 129), “The tdvnie 
pared Fetoo,” March (loc, cit,), has not been determined] P , 
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CHORDEDILES, Swains. 
71, C, minor, Cabanis. Night-Hawk, Gie-me-a-bit. Piramidig. Musquito-Hawk, 


j 0, virginianus, Crosse, B,J. py.88;-C, muinor, Sol, P.Z.8, 1861, p. 77; March, P.A.P, 


1863, p. 286 
[March (P.A.P. 1863, p. 285) includes C., fidence’ the C. virginianus of many authors, as a 
species breeding in Jamaica, but further evidence of its occurrence in the Island seems to be | 


required, 


ANTROSTOMUS, “Gould,” Bonap. 
12, A, carolinensis (Gmel.) 


Sel. P.Z,S. 1866, p. 136 (March). 
(“Two American Antrostomi are said to be found in the Island.” March, P.A,P. 1863, p, 286.] 


Chuck-wills-widow. 


SIPHONORHIS, Scl, 
€ 73. 8, americanus (Linn.) Jamaica Goatsucker, 
Sel; P.Z.S, 1861, pp. 70, 77; March, P.A.P, tS, p. 286; 


COCCYGES., 
i e 
CUCULIDZ. 
‘Coccyzvs, Vieill. 
74, C, americanus (Linn.) Carolina Cuckoo. May-Witch. May-bird. 


: Gosse, B.J. p. 279; C. donvinicus, March, P.A,P. 1863, p. 164; C. baird?, Scl. P.Z.S8. 
1864, p. 120; C. americanus, Sel, P.Z.S. 1866, p. 166. 
75, C, minor, Cabanis. Black-eared Cuckoo. 
C. seniculus, Gosse, B.J. p. 281; March, P.A.P. 1863, p, 154; C. nestotes, Scl. P.Z.8. 
1864, p. 121; CO, minor, Sel. P.Z. S. 1866, p. 165. 
; [“ al Cuckoo.........this may be the C. erythrophthalmus or an allied species,” March 


(loc. cit.) 


HYETORNIS, Sel, 
{ 76. H, pluwwialis (Qmel.) Hunter. Old-man. Rain-bird. 
March, P.A.P. 1863, p, 288; 


Piaya pluviahs, Gosse, BJ. p. he P lxxiv.; 
Hyetornis plurralis, Scl, Cat. Am. B, p. 321; Hyetomantis - pluvialis, Cabanig, 


Journ, Fur. Orn, 1862, p. 203, 


SAUROTHERA, Vieill. 
§ 77. 8, vetula (Linn.) Rain-bird. May-bird. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 273; March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 283. 


CrororHaGa, Linn. 
78, C. ani, Linn, Savanna Blackbird. Blackbird. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 282; March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 153, 


PICIDA. 


SPHYROPICUS, Baird. 
79. 8, varius (Linn. ) Yellow-bellied Wood-pecker. 


Picus varius, ores ie - p- 270; March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 284; Sphyropicus varius, 
' Baird, B.N. ‘Am. p.l 


CENTURUR, Swains. 
4 80. C. radiolatus (Wagler). Radiolated Wood-pecker. 


Gosse, B.J. p. 271; March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 284. 


ALCEDINIDA, 


CERYLE, Boie. 
81. C. aleyon (Linn.) Belted Kingfisher. 


Gosse, B.J. p. 81. 
TODIDZ, 
Topus, Linn. 
4 82. L. viridis (Linn.) Green Tody, Robin Red-breast. 
Goase, BJ. p. 72, pl. xiv. : 
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PSITACCI. 
PSITTACIDZ. 
CHRYSOTIS, Swains. 
83. C. collaria (Linn.) Yellow-billed Parrot. 
Psittacus leucocephalus, Gosse, B.J. p. 269; C. collaria, Sel. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 79; 
March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 284. 
q 84. C, agtlis (Linn.) Black-billed Parrot. 
Psittacus agilis, Gosse, B.J. p. 266; CO. agilis, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 79; Marchs 
PA.P, 1863, p. 284 cli mee ie 
Convurvs, Kuhl. ; 
¥ 85. C. nanus, Vigors. Yellow-bellied Parrakeet. 


C, flaviventer, Gosse, B.J. p. 263; C. nanus, Scl, P.Z.S. 1861, p. 79; March, P.A.P. 
1863, p. 284, 


ARA, Kuhl. . 
86. 72.A. tricolor (Bechst.) ? Macaw. 
Gosse, B.J, p. 260; March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 283. 
[Doubt is expressed by both these authors as to the species observed in the Islarfd, and 


‘besides that named above, which inhabits Cuba, A. aracanga, (otherwise 4. macaw) A: ararauna 
.and A. militaris have been mentioned as occurring in Jamaica. } 


ACCIPITRES. 


STRIGIDA, 
ALvco, Fleming. 
87, A. pratincola (Bonap.) American Barn-Owl. 
Stria pratincola, Gosse, B.J. p. 23; March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 163. 


PSEUDOSCOPS, Kaup. 
q 88. P. grammicus (Gosse.) . Dusky Eared Owl. Potoo. 
Ephialtes grammicus, Gosse, B.J. p. 19, pl. iv.; Pseudoscops grammiicus, Scl. P.Z.S- 
1861, p. 80; £. grammicus, March, pad. 1863, p. 153, : 


(‘A small brown Owl” March (loc, cit.) remains undetermined. } 


FALCONIDA, 


PANDION, Savigny- 
89. P. halivetus (Linn. ) Osprey. 
P. carolinensis, Gosse, B.J. p- 19; March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 152. 


FAuco, Linn. 
90. F. peregrinus, Tunstall. Peregrine Falcon. Great-footed Hawk. 
F, anatum, Gosse, B.J. p. 16; March, P.A.P. 1863, pp. 152, 304. 


91. F. columbarius (Linn.) American Merlin. Pigeon-Hawk. 
Gosse, BJ. p.17; Hypotriorchis columbarius, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 79; March, 
P.A.P. 1863, p. 152. 
[A small brown Hawk” March (inc, cit.) supposed by him to be a Tinnwnculus or Kestrel, is 
suggested by Baird (loc. cit.) to have been as probably an “Accipiter; perhaps fringilloides; or, 
more unlikely fuscus,’’] 


Burro, Lacépéde. 
92, B. borealis (Gmel.) _ Red-tailed Buzzard. Chicken-Hawk. . 
Gosse, B.J. p. 11, pl. ii; March, P.A.P, 1863, p.151; B. calurus, Baird, Brewer 
and Ridgway, N.A.B, iii. p. 286. 


NAUCLERUS, Vigors. 
93. N. furcatus (Linn.) Swallow-tailed Kite. 
Gosse, B.J. p- 19; March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 153, 


( Morphnus wrubitinga,” Gosse (loc, cit.) and March (loc, cit.) is said to have occurred, but 
no example secims to have been deterimined.] 
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CATHARTIDZ, 
, CATHARTES, Illig. | 
94, C. awra (Linn.) John-crow Vulture. John-crow. 
 Gosse, B,J. p. 1; March, P.A-P. 1863, p. 150. 
95. C. atratus (Bartr.) Black Vulture, 


March, P.A.-P, 1863, p. 151. 
‘A recent settler in Jamaica” March (loc. cit.) “A black Vulture mottled-with white spots 


6 
Ae in 1828,” March (loc. cit,), cannot be determined. ] 


HERODIONES. 


ARDEIDZ. 


ARDEA, Linn, 
96. A. herodias, Linn. Great Blue Heron. Gaulin. 


Gosse, B.J. p. 346; Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 81; March, P.A.P. p. 63. 


97. A. occidentalis, Audub. American Great White Heron. Gaulin. 


March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 63. 
| [“4, wurdemannit?” March (tom. cit. p. 64) is probably identical with this species. ] 
98, A. egretta Gmel. American Great Egret. 
Herodias egretta, Sc]. P.Z.S. 1861, pp. 70, 80; March, P,A.P. 1864, p. 63. 
99, A. candissima, Gmel. American Little Egret. 
Egretta candissima, Gosse, B.J. p. 336; Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p.81; March, P.A.R, 


1864, p, 63. 
100. A. rufa, Bodd. Reddish Egret. 
Demigretta rufa, March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 63. 
101. A. ludoviciana, Wils. Louisianian Egret. . 


Egretta ruficollis, Gosse, B.J. p. 338, pl. xciii; Demiegretta ludoviciana, March, 
| P.A.P. 1864, p, 63, 
102. A. cerulea, Linn. Little Blue Egret. Gaulin. 
Egretta cerulea, Gosse, B.J. p. 337; Florida cerulea, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p.81; March, 


P.A.P. 1864, p. 62. 
[“ Egretta nivea,” Gosse (op. cit. p. 334, pl. xc.) seems to be the young of this species though 


March (Joe. cit.) thinks otherwise, | 


BUTORIDES, Blyth. 


103. B. virescens (Linn.) 
Herodias virescens, 
P.A.P. 1864, p. 64. 


Green Gaulin. Crab-catcher. 
Gosse, BJ. p. 340; B. virescens and B. brumnescens, March, 


ARDETTA, G. R. Gray. 
104. A. ewilis (Gmel.) American Little Bittern. Tortoiseshell-bird, 
Ardeola ewilis, Gosse, B.J. p. 343; Ardetta ewilis, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 81; March, 


P.A.P. 1864, p. 64. 


BorauRus, Steph. 


105. B, lentiyinosus (Mont.) American Bittern. 
B. minor, Gosse, B.J. p. 346; B. lentiginosus, March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 65 


Nycricorax, Steph: 
106. N, gardeni (Gmel.) American Night-Heron. Quok. 
N. americanus, Gosse, B.J. p. 344; Nyctiardea gardeni, March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 65 
107, N, violacens (Linn. ) Yellow-crowned Night-Heron. 
Sel, P.Z.8, 1861. pp. 70, 81; Nyctherodius violaceus, March, P,A.P, 1864, p. 65, 
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_PLATALEIDA, 
PLATALEA, Linn. 
. 108, P, ajaja, Linn. 
-Gosse; B.J. p. 346; March, P.A.P, 1864, p. 65. 


IBIDIDZA, 
Evpocrmus, Wagler. 
109, 7H, ruber (Linn.) Scarlet Ibis, Red Ourlew. 
“This rubra; Gosse, BJ. p. 348; March, P.A.P, 1864, p. 65. | 
[For other “Curlews” which may have belonged to this Family see under Numenius, | 


STEGANOPODES. 


FREGATIDE. 
FREGATA, Cuvier. 
110, F, aqguila (Linn.) Frigate-bird, 
Gosse, B.J. p. 422, 


PHAETHONTIDZ, 
PHAETHON, Linn, 
111, P, ethereus, Linn. Tropic-bird, 
Gosse, B.J. p. 430. - 
SULIDZ. 
SuLA, Briss. 
112, S, lewcogaster (Bodd.) Brown Booby. 
. S, fusca and 8, fiber, Gosse, B,J. pp. 417, 418. 
113, S. piscator (Linn.) Black and White Booby. 


Gosse, B.J, p. 418 (Hill). 
[*8, parva” Gosse (loc, cit,) is not considered a distinct species. | 


_ PELECANIDE. 
PELECANUS, Linn. 
114, P, fuscus, Linn. Brown Pelican. Rufous-necked Pelican. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 409. 
ANSERES. 
PHENICOPTERIDA. 


PHENICOPTERUS, Linn. 
115. P. ruber, Linn. Scarlet Flamingo, 
Gosse, B.J. p. 390; March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 69. 


ANATID-E. 
CHEN, Boie. 
116. C. hyperboreus (Pallas). Snow-Goose. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 408 (Hill); Anser hyperboreus, March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 79. 


BERNICLA, Stephens. 
117. B, canadensis (Linn.) Canada Goose. 
Anser canadensis, Gosse, B.J. p. 408 (Hill); B. canadensis, March, P.A.P, 1864, p- 70. 


DENDROCYGNA, Swaing. 
118, D. arborea (Linn.) Black-billed Whistling-Duck, Mangrove-Duck. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 395; March, P,A.P, 1864, p. 70. 
119, D, avtumealis (Linn.) Red-billed Whistling-Duck. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 398; March, P.A.P. p. 70, . 


Catrina, Fleming. 
120, C, moschata (Linn.) Musk-Duck. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 408; March, P,A.P, 1864, p. 72. 
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Anas, Linn. | 
‘ 121, A, boscas, Linn, ~ MaHard and Wild Duck, 
/ Gosse, B.J. p. 408 (Hill); March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 72, 


“Anas maxima” Gosse (B.J. p. 399, pl. cx.), March (P.A.P, 1864, p, 70), may be a hybrid 
between this species and the preceding. | 
122, A, obscura, Gmel, Dusky Duck. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 408 (Hill); March, P.A,P. 1864, p. 72, 
123, A, strepera, Linn, Gadwall. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 408 (Hill); March, P,A,P, 1864, p, 72, 


QUERQUEDULA, Steph. 


124, Q, carolinensis (Gmel.) Green-winged Teal, 
Gosse, B.J. p, 408 (Hill); March, P.A.P, 1864, p, 72, 
125, Q, discors (Linn.,) Bluewing. 


Cyanopterus discors, Gosse, B,J. p. 401; Q. discors, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 82; March, 
P.AP, 1864,-p, 71, | 
{ 126, ? Q. inornata (Gosse). Plain Bluewing. 
Cyanopterus inornatus, Gosse, B.J. p. 402, pl. cxi.; Q. discors?, Scl, P.Z.S. 1861, p. 82: 
Q. inornata, March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 71. 
ut supra) that this is not 


/ [But for March’s statement (Joc, cit.) Mr. Sclater’s sug centon a6 ) 
“really different from” @. discors would seem very likely. The matter needs further 


investigation. } 
| DAFILA, Leach. 
127, D, acuta (Linn.) Pintail, 
Gosse, B.J. p. 408 (Hill); March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 71. 
128, D, bahamensis (Linn.) Bahama Duck. 
Pecilonetia bahamensis, Gosse, B.J. p. 408 (Hill); March, P.A,P. 1864, p. 71. 
MARECA, Steph. 


129. M, americana (Qmel.) American Widgeon, 
Gosse, B.J. p. 408 (Hill); March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 71, 


SPATULA, Boie. 
! 130, 8, clypeata (Linn.) Shoveller. oe 
Rhyncaspis clypeata, Gosse, B.J. p. 408 (Hill); S, clypeata, Scl. P.Z.S, 1861, p. 82, 


: March, P.A,P. 1864, p. 71. 

AIx, Boie, 

131, A, sponsa (Linn.) Wood-Duck, Summer-Duck, 
Gosse, B.J. p. 408 (Hill); March, P.A.P, 1864, p. 72. 


Nyroca, Fleming. 


. 


132, N, affinis (Eyton), American Scaup-Duck. 
Fuligula afinvis, Gosse, B.J. p. 408 (Hill); Fulie afiis, March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 71, 
133, N, collaris (Donov.) Collared Duck. Ring-necked Duck, 
Fuligula rufitorques, Gosse, B.J. p. 408 (Hill); Fulia collaris, March, P.A.P. 1864, 
p. 72, 
134, N, americama (Eyton). American Pochard. Redhead. 
| eh dees americana, Gosse, B.J. p. 408 (Hill); Aythya americana, March, PAP, 
864, p. 72, 
135, N, vallisneria (Wils.) Canvas-back, 
Aythya valisneria, March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 72. 
136, 2, ferruginea (Gmel.) ? Ferruginous Duck. ? White-eyed Duck. 


N. leucophthalma, Gosse, B.J. p. 408 (Hill)?; March, P.A.P, 1864, p. 72? 
[The determination of this species was probably erroneous, for it is not American. ] 


@pemia, Fleming. 
137, &, perspicillata (Linn.) Surf-Scoter, 
Gosse, B.J. p. 408 (Hill); March, P.A.P. 1864, p, 72, 


ERISMATURA, Bonap. 
138, E. rubida (Wils.) Ruddy Spine-tailed Duck, Squat Duck. 
7 E, spinosa, Gosse, B.J. p. 404+ as 
[ The Quail-Duck ” (E. ortygoides, Hill) Gosse, B.J. p. 406, pl, cxiil. requires furthor 


fxamination but is probably EL, dominica.] 
I 
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COLUMBIDZ., 
COLUMBA, Linn. 
139. C. leucocephala, Linn. Baldpate. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 299; Patagicenas leucocephala, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 80; C, leucocephala, 
March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 301. 
140. C. caribea, Linn. Ring-tailed Pigeon. 
Gosse, B.J."p. 291; Patagienas caribea, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 80; C. caribea, March, 
P.A.P. 1863, p. 301. 
[The “bar-tailed pigeon” of March (tom. cié. p, 300) is perhaps C. corensis. ] 
141. C. inornata, Vigors. Blue Pigeon. 
C, rufina, Gosse, B.J. p. 296; Chlorenas inornata, Scl, P.Z.S, 1864, p. 80; Columba 
inornata, March, P.A. ‘3 1863, p. 301, 
ZENAIDA, Bonap. 
142, Z. amabilis, Bonap. Pea-Dove. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 307; March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 302. 


[The “Blue Partridge” and Z. ? plumbea, Gosse (op. cit, p. 324, and pl. Ixxxv.) hatred from 
one of Robinson’s drawings has not been identified. It may be the same as the “Blue Dove” 
of March (tom, cit. p. 300). 


[The “Spanish Peadove” of March (tom, cit. p, 303) is also undetermined. ] 
MELOPELIA, Bonap. 
143, M, leucoptera (Linn.) White-winged Dove. 
Turtur leucopterus, Gosse, B.J. p. 8304; Zenaida leucoptera, Scl. P.Z.S, 1861, p. 80; 
M, leucoptera, March, P.A.V. 1863, p. 302. 
CHAM EPELIA, Swains, 
144, C. passerina (Linn.) Ground-Dove. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 311; March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 302. 
ENGYPTILA, Sundev. 


‘G 145. EB. jamaicensis (Linn. ) White-bellied Dove. 
Peristera jamaicensis, Gosse, B.J. p. 313; Leptoptila jamatcensis, March, P.A.P. 
1863, p. 302. 
GEOTRYGON, Gosse. 
§ 146. G. cristata (Temm.) Mountain-Witch, Blue Dove, 
G, sylvatica, Gosse, B.J. p. 316, pl. Ixxxiv.; G. cristata, March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 800. 
147, G, montana (Linn. ) Mountain-VPartridge. Partridge, 


Gosse, B J. p. 320; March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 300. 


GRALLAE, 


RALLID. 
RALLUS, Bechst. 
148, R. longirostris, Bodd. Mangrove-hen. _ 
Gosse, BJ. p. 364; R. crepitans, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 81; % R. elegans, March, 
A.P. 1864, p. 695. R, longirostris var, caribeus, Ridgw ay, Bull. Nutt. Club. 
v. p. 140. 
[“ Rattus ? wiolacens,” March, (loc. cit.) is probably R, maculatus (Bodd.) Scl. & Salv, P.Z.S. 
1868, p. 444.) 
PORZANA, Vieill. 
149. P, carolina (Linn ) Carolina Crake, 
Ortygometra carolina, Gosse, BJ. p. 371; P. carolina, Sel. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 81; 
March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 69. 


150. P. concolor (Gosse). Red Crake. Water-Partridge. 
Raltus concolor, Gosse, B.J. p. 369, pl. cii.; March, P.A.P, 1864, p. 69. 
151. P, flaviventer (Bodd.) Minute Crake. . 


Ortygometra, minuta, Guese, B.J. p. 372, pl. civ.; Cree minuta, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, 
p. $1; P. smnute, March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 69; P. flaviventri is, Scl. & Salv. P.Z. 1868, 
p- 450. 

152. P. janaicensis (Gimel.) Little Black Crake. 


Ortyjometra jamaicensis, Gosse, B.J. p. 375; P. jameicensis, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p- 81; 
March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 69. 


Ae 
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GALLINULA, Briss. : 

153, G. galeata (Licht.) American Water-hen. 


Gosse, B.J. p. 381; March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 69. 


4 


, Furica, Linn. 
164, F. americana, Gmel. © American Coot. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 384; March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 69. 


L PORPHYRIO, Briss. 
155. P. martinicus Linn.) American Purple Water-hen.  Plantain-Coot. 
| P. martinica, Gosse, B.J. p. 377; P. martinicus, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 81; Gallinula 
martinica, March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 69. 
r ene das Coot” March (loc. cit.) is possibly the young of this species, though he 
not, 


ARAMIDA. 


ARAMUS, Vieill. ‘ 
i 156. A, giganteus (Bonap.) Clucking-hen. 
A. scolopaceus, Gosse, B.J. p. 355; A. giganteus, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 81. 


i ool aaa 
LIMICOLE. 


CHARADRIIDA. 


SQUATAROLA, Cuv. 
187, 8. helvetica (Linn.) Grey Plover. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 333 (Hill); March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 66. 


CHARADRIUS, Linn. 
168. C. dominicus, P.L.S.Miiller. American Golden Plover. 
C. virginicus, Gosse, B.J. p. 333 (Hill); March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 66; C. dominicus, 
I. 


Cassin, P.A.P. 1864, p. 24 


AGIALITIS, Boie. 
159. &. wilsonia (Ord.) Wilson’s Plover. 
4). melodus, Gosse, B.J. p. 3307; .E. wilsonius, March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 66. 


. 


160. 2. semipalmata (Bonap.) Semipalmated Plover. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 333 (Hill); March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 66. 


161. £. vocifera (Linn.) Killdeer. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 3830; March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 66. 


STREPSILAS, Iliger. . 
162. 8. interpres (Linn.) Turnstone. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 333 (Hill); March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 66. 


; RECURVIROSTRA, Linn. 
163. R. americana, Gmel. American Avocet. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 389 (Hill); March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 67. 


HIMANTOPUS, Briss. 
164, H. nigricollis, Vieill. Black-necked Stilt. 


Gosse, B.J. p. 386, pl. eviii; March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 67. 


‘SCOLOPACID-E. 
ACTITURUS, Bonap. ' 
165, A. longicauda (Bechst.) Bartram’s Sandpiper. Field- Plover. 
A. bartramius, March, P-A-P. 1864, p. 67? 


Short-billed Snipe. 


TRINGOIDES, Bonap. . 
166. T. macularius (Linn.) Spotted Sandpiper. 
Actitis macularius, Gosse, B.J. p. 349; T: macularvus, Sel. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 80. 


IZ 
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TOTANUS, Bechst. . 
167. T. solitarius (Wils.) Solitary Sandpiper. 
T. chloropygius, Gosse, B.J. p. 350; hilus solitarius, Sol. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 80 
March, P-A-P. 1864, p.67.. ee Me 


168, T. flavipes (Gmel.) Yellowshank. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 351; Gambetta flavipes, March, P.A-P, 1864, p. 68. 
169, T. melanoleucus (Gmel.) Telltale, 
Gosse, B.J. p. 352; Gambetta melanoleuca, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p.80; March, P.A.P. 
1864, p. 68. ; 
SYMPHEMIA, Rafinesque. 
170. 8. semipalmata (Gmel.) Willet. Spanish Plover? 


Catoptrophorus semipalmatus, Gosse, B.J. p. 354 (Hill); 8. semipalmata, Mareh 
P.A.P. 1864, p- 67. ’ ’ p (Hill) ypa ’ 


NUMENIUS, Briss, 
17). N. longirostris, Wils. Long-billed Curlew. 
March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 68. 

[The “Black Curlew” Gosse (B.J. p. 348) is said by him to be this species, but it would 
seem quite as likely to be Plegadis faleinellus (the Glossy Ibis), His “White Curlew” he also 
thinks (loc. cit.) “may be Numenius hudsonicus, or perhaps Ibis alba,” i.e. Eudocimus albus. 
Both yee reported to him by Hill. Another bird is supposed by March (loc. cit.) to be Ns 

orealis. 


(The “ Horse-eyed Plover” March (P.A-P. 1864, p. 66) supposes to be a species of Limosa 
(Godwit). } 
MICROPALAMA, Baird. 


172. M. himantopus (Bonap.) Stilt-Sandpiper. 
March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 67. 


_ CaLripris, Cuvier. 
173. C. arenaria (Linn-) Sanderling. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 354 (Hill); March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 67. 


EREUNETES, Illiger. 
174. EB. pusillus (Linn.) Semipalmated Stint. 
Cassin, P-A.P. 1860, p. 195; E. petrificatus, March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 68. 
EN ed be doubted whether Pelidna pusilla, Gosse (B.J. p. 348) refers to this species or the 
next. 


TrINGA, Linn. 


175. T. minutilia, Vieill. Least Stint. 
T, wilson, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, p. 80; Actodromas minutilla, March, P.A.P. 1864, p} 67 
176. T. fuscicollis, Vieill. -Bonaparte’s Sandpiper. 
T’. bonapartii, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, pp. 70, 80. | 
177. T. maculata, Vieill. Pectoral Sandpiper. 
(Cassin & Baird, B.N.Am. p. 720.) 
178. T. canvutus, Linn. Knot. 


Gossé, B.J. p. 364 (Hill); March, P.A-P. 1864, p. 67. 


MACRORHAMPHUS, Leach. . 
179. M. griseus (Gmel.) Brown Snipe. Guinea-hen Plover. 
(Cassin & Baird, B.N. Am. p. 712.) 


GALLINAGO, Leach. 
180. G. wilson, Temm. American Snipe, 
Gosse, B.J. p. 353; March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 67. 


ScoLOPAX, Linn. 
181. ?S. minor, Gmel. ? American Woodcock. 
Rusticola minor, Gosse, B.J. p. 354 (Hill)?; March, P.A.P. 1864, p. 68? 
(A second species of Woodcock has also been rportes to have been met with in the 
Ialand”’ Gosse (loc. cit.); but the first must be regarded as resting on slender evidence- 


i 
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GAVLE. 
LARID-. 


Lakvs, Linn- 
_ 182, L- atricilla, Linn. Laughing Gull. 
Xema atriciila, Gosse, B.J. p. 437 (Hill). 


STERNA, Linn. 
183. 8. mawima, Bodd. Cayenne Tern.. 
Thalasseus cayanus, Gosse, B.J. p. 431; 8. regia, Scl. P.Z.S8. 1861, p. 82; S. mawima, 
Saunders, PZ. s. 1876, p. 656.. 
184. 8. antillarwm, Less. American Lesser Tern.. 
8. argentea, Gosse, B.J. p. 437 (Hill) ; Saunders, P.Z.S. 1876, p. 661.. 
185. 8. fuliginosa, Gmel. Great Sooty Tern. Egg-bird.. 


Hydrochelidon fuliginosa, Gosse, B.J. p. 433. 


HYDROCHELIDON, Boie. 
186. H. nigra (Linn.) Black Tern. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 437 (Hill). 


PROCELLARIIDZ. 


(ESTRELATA, Bonap. 
{ 187. G. jamaicensis (Bancroft). Jamaica Petrel. 


Procellaria jamaicensis, Bancroft, Zool. Journ. v. p. 81; Blue-Mountain Duck, 
Gosse, BJ. p- 437 (Hill) ; Pterodroma caribbea, Carte, P.Z.8. 1866, p. 98, pl. x. 


PYGOPODES. 
PODICIPEDIDZ.. 


PODICEPS, Lath- 
188. P. dominicus (Linn.) White-winged Grebe. 
Gosse, B.J. p- 440, pl. cxx.;. March, P.A.P.. 1864, p» 70- 


PODILYMBUS, Less. 
189. P. podiceps (Linn.) Black-throated Grebe 
P. carolinensis, Gosse, B.J.p. 438; P. podiceps, Scl. P-Z.S. 1861, p. 82; March, 
P.A-P.. 1864, p- 70. 


INTRODUCED SPECIES. 
Sycauis, Boie- 


8. fava, P.L.S:Miiller. Golden-crowned Canary. 
Crithagra brasiliensis, Gosse, B.J. p. 245, pl. lxi.; 9. brasiliensis, Scl. P.Z.S. 1861, 
p75 C. brasitiensis, March, PAP. 1863, p. 298; 8. flava, G-R.Gray,” Hand-list 
ii. p. 84- 


NouMIDA, Linn. 
N. meleagris, Linn. Guinea-fowl. 
Gosse, B.J. p. 325; N. mitrata? March, P-A.P. 1868, p- 308. 


Ortrx, Stephens. 


0. virginiamus (Linn-) Virginian Quail. 
Gosse, B.J. p- 328; March, P.A-P. 1863, p- 303. 
TuRTuR, Selby. 
TD. risorius (Linn.) Barbary Dove. 


March, P.A.P. 1863, p. 302. 
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INSECTS. 


(By James John Bowrey, F.C.S., £.I.C., Govt. Analytical Chemist.) 

I cannot pretend to give anything like a list of Jamaica Insects, nor do I think it 
possible at present to prepare a complete list. The insects of this Island are by no means 
worked out, for instance, in my collection of sixty-five beetles, all taken in Jamaica, Mr. 
Chas. C. Waterhouse of the British Museum found seven species new to science, and nine 
others which he thought were unknown, whilst in my collection of 152 lepidoptera Mr. 
Arthur B. Butler of the British Museum found one butterfly and twenty-four moths 
previously unknown. Jamaiea is singular for the great number of its insect forms and 
the fewness of the individual members of each species ordinarily seen. I have an elater 
‘which I took about six years ago and of which I have not been able to secure a second spe- 
cimen. Occasionally a species will occur in great force, but very locally, however, and for 
only a short time. It is practically almost useless to chase insects here ; the nature of the 
country, the thickness of the vegetation, and the heat are such as to forbidit. A collector 
has therefore to keep a sharp look out and seize any opportunity of securing an insect 
which may present itself. 

The best [I can do is to give lists of the named insects in my collection; they have 
been named at the British Museum, and as I know them to have been all taken in Jamaica, 
most of them in or near Kingston, these lists may serve as a starting point for more com- 
prehensive ones. Beside Coleoptera, Lepidoptera and Hymenoptera the Island is rich in 
species of the other orders of insects, but as my collection contains but few specimens of 
them it is not worth while specifying them. The number of spiders is considerable and 

includes some very pretty and curious examples, but as far as I am aware no attempt has 
been made to work them out. 

It may be of interest to state that the larvee of Protoparce Jamaicensis is very destruc- 
tive of the tobacco plant here; the larve of Euthisanotia Timais not unfrequently destroy 
all the lilies in a garden in a few days; that of Hyblea Puera is common on the yoke or oak 

tree (Catalpa longisiliqua), sometimes denuding large trees of their leaves ; the larve of 
Phakellura Hyalinata attack cucumbers, often completely destroying the vines, and the 
larvee of Hymenia Perspectalis are destructive of edible calalu. 

Any one wishing for details respecting the new species noted in the following lists will 
find them for Lepidoptera in the Proceedings of the London Zoological Society, May 7, 
1878, and for Coleoptera in the Trans. Ent. Soc., 1878—Part rv, Dec. 


LEPIDOPTERA. 
-RHOPALOCERA, 
Danais Archippus, Fabricius, Ent, Syst. iii. 1, p. 49 (1793) 
Danais Jamaicensis, Bates, Ent. Mo. Mag. I, p. 33 (1864) 
Calisto Zangis, Fabricius, Syst. Ent., p. 486 (1775) 
Paphia Portia, Fabricius, Syst. Ent., p. 507 (1775) 
Aganisthos Orion, Fabricius, Syst. Ent., p. 485, 1775 
Heterochroa Abyla, Hewitson, Ann. Nat. History, ser, 2, vol. vi., pl. 9, fig. 7, 1850 
Eubagis Egea, Fabricius, Syst. Ent , p. 496 (1775) 
Lucinia Cadma, Drury, Ill. Ex. Ent. ii, pl. 18, figs. 1, 2, 1773 
Marpesia Eleucha, Hubner, Samml. Exot. Schm. ii., pl. 50, 1816-24 
Gynecia'Dirce, Linnzus, Mus. Lud. Ulr., p. 287, 1764 
Anartia Jatropha, “ oe ae SS. 989. 8 
Junonia Genoyeva, Cramer, Pap. Exot. iv., pl. 290, figs. E, F, 1782 
Cystineura Dorcas, Fabricius, Syst. Ent., p. 608, 1775 
Phyciodes Frisia. Poey, Cent. Lep., 1833 ? 
Eunica Tatila, Herrich-Schaffer, Ausl. Schm. figs. 69-72, 1852-58. 
Euptoieta Hegesia, Cramer, Pap. Exot. iii., pl. 209, figs, E, F, 1782 
Dione Vanillz, Linneus, Mus. Lud. Ulr., p. 306, 1764 
Colenis Delila, Fabricius, Syst. Ent. p. 510, 1775 
Heliconius Charithonia, Linnzus, Syst. Nat. i., 2, p. 757, 1766 
Lampides Ceraunus, Fabricius, Eut. Syst. iii., 1, p. 308, 1793 
Tmolus Columella, Fabricius, Ent. Syst. iii., 1, p. 282, 1793 
Tmolus Pan, Drury, Il. Ex. Ent. ii., pl. 23, figs. 8, 4, 1773 
Nathalis Iole, Boisduval, Sp. Gén. i., p. 589, 1836 
Terias Gnathene, Boisduval, Sp. Gén. 1., p. 680, 1836 
Terias Elathea, Cramer, Pap. Exot. ii., pl. 99, figs. C, D, 1779 
Terias Euterpe, Ménétriés, Bull, Mosc, p. 299, 1832 
Kricogonia Terissa, Lucus. Rev. Zool., p. 429, 1852 , 
Kricogonia Lyside, Godart, Euc. Méth. ix., p. 98, 1819 
Amynthia'Merula, Fabricius, Syst. Ent., p. 479, 1775 
Callidryas Sennz, Linneus, Syst, Nat, i., 2, p, 764, 1766 
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Appias Poeyi, Butler, P.Z.8., p. 49, 1872 

Syaochloé Joppa, Boisduval, Sp. Gén. i., p. £95, 1836- 

Papilio Sinun, Fabricius, Syst. Ent., p. 452 (1775) 

Papilio Pelaus, Fabricius, Syst. Ent., p. 444 (1775) 

Papilio Polydamas, Linneus, Mus. Lud. Ulr., p. 192 (1764) 

Papilio Homerus, Fabricius, Hut. Syst. iii., 1, p. 29 (1793) 

Papilio Cresphontes, Cramer, Pap. Exot. ii., pl. 165, fig. A, 166, fig B, (1779)- 
Papilio Thersites, Fabricius Syst. Ent. p. 453 (1775) 
Goniurus Proteus, Linneus, Mus. Lud. Ulr., p. 333 eT 

Goniurus Catillus, Cramer, Pap. Exot. iii., p!. 260, igs. F, G, (1782) 
Telegonus, sp.? 

Proteides Amyntas, Fabricius, Syst. Ent., p. 533 (1775). 

Pamphila Nyctelius, Latreille, Enc. Meth. ix., p. 746 (1€23) 

Pamphila, Phylus, Drury, Il]. Ex. Ent. i., pl 13, figs. 4, 5 (17738) 
Pamphila Utha, Hewitson, Descr. Hesp., p. 37, n. 32 (1868) 

Pamphila Insclats, n. sp. 

Pamphila Otho, Smith & Abbot, Lep. Ins. Georg. i., pl. 11 (1797) 
Achlyodes Potrillo, Lefebvre, Ramon de la Sagra’s Cuba, p. 641 (1857) 


HETEROCERA. 
fig. A, (1782) 


Enyo Camertus, Cramer. Pap. Exot. iii., pl. 225, 

Cherocampa Chiron, Drury, IL Ex. Ent. i., pl. 26, fig. 3 (1770) 
Deilephila Lineata, Fabricius, Ent. Syst. iii, p. 641 (1775) 

Philampelus Satellitia, Linnzeus, Mantisea, i., p. 539 (1771) 

Pachylia Ficus, Linnzus, Mus. Lud Ulr. p. 352 (1764) 

Ambulyx Strigilis, Linnaeus, Mantissa, i., p. 538 (1771) 

Amphonyx Cluentius, Cramer, Pap. Exot i., p. 121, pl. 78, fig B, (1779) 
Anceryx Fasciata, Swainson, Zool. Ill. 2nd ser. vol iii. pl. 150 (1823). 
Dilophonota Ello, Linneus, Mus. Lud. Ulr, p. 351 (7 64) 

Dilophonota Asnotrus, Cramer, Pap. Exot. iv., pl. 201, fig. C, (1782). 
Dilophonota Omphalee, Boisduval, Lep. Guat., p. 72 1870) 

Protoparce Rustica, Fabricius, ous Ent, p. 540 (1775 

Protoparce Jamaicensis, Butler Trans., Zool. Soc. 1x. p. 608 (1876)- 
Protoparce Sar Nec Fabricius, Syst. Ent. p. 545 (17 75) 

Pseudosphinx Tetrio, Linnzus, Mantissa, i., p. 538 (177 1) 

Cosmosoma Tyrrhene, Hiibner, Smml. Ex. Schm. Zutr figs, 483-484. 
Cosmosoma Auge, Linnzeus, Syst. Nat. ii., p. 807, n. 46 (1766) ! 
Empyreuma Pugione, Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. ii, p 807, n. 45 (1776)- 
Pamphila Ethlius, Cramer, Pap. Exot. iv, pl. 392, Ha A, B, (1782)- 
Are Marginata, Drury, Ill. Ex. Ent. ii., pl. 22, fig. 2 (1773) 
Composia Sybaris, Cramer, Pap. Exot. i., pl. 71, fig. E, (1779) 
Euchetes Insulata, Walker, Lep. Het. iil, p. 734, n. 5 (1855) 

Deiopeia Speciosa, Walker, Lep. Het. ii., p. 568 (1854) 

Cincia Pallida, n. sp. 

Mulona Lapidaria, Walker, Lep. Het. Suppl. v., p. 1896 (1866) 

Glissa Variegata, Walker, Lep. Het. ii., p. 380 (1854) 

Laurona Ergolis, Walker, Lep. Het. il., p.335 (1854) , 
Euthisanotia Timais, Cramer, Pap. Exot. iii., pl. 275, fig. B, iy 
Euglyphia Hieroglyphica, Cramer, Pap. Exot. ii., pl. 147, fig. D, (1779). 
Ochria Niveopicta, n. sp. | 

Prodenia Ignobilis, n. sp. 
Prodenia Pauper, n. sp. 
Condica Palpalis, Walker, Lep. Het. ix., p 240 (1856) 

Apamea Intermittens, Walker, Lep. Het. xv., p. 1686 (1858) 
Perigea Mobilis, Walker, Lep. Het. x., p. 277, 1856 

Hadena Abida, Felder, Reiseder nov. Lep. iv., pl. 109, fig. 7. (2) 
Elousa Albicans, Walker, hee: Het. xiii., p. 1118 (1857) 
Gonodonta Nutrix, Cramer, Pap. Exot. iv., pl. 312, fig B, i733 
Hyblea Puera, Cramer, Pap. Exot. ii., pl. 103, figs. D, B, (1779): 
Cosmophila Erosa Hiibner, Samml. ex. Schm. Zutr. figs. 287, 288 
Decelea, Bowreyi, n. sp. 

Homoptera Terrosa, Guénée, Noct. iii.. p- 11, n- 1332, 1862 
Bolina Fasciolaris, Hiibner, Sammi. ex. Schm. Zutr., tigs, 443, 444. 
Bolina, Cunearis, Guénée, Noct. iii., p. 70, n. 1414 (1852 

Bolina Perpendicularis, Gnénée, Noct. lii., p. 65, n. 1404 (1852) — 
Bolina Evelina, n. sp. ; 

Bolina Confirmans, Walker, Lep. Het. xiii., p. 1157, n. 26 1857) 
Peosina Numeria, Drury, Ill. Ex. Ent. i, pl. 23, fig. 5 (1770 
Thysania Zenobia, Cramer, Pap. Exot. ii., pl. 115, A, B, (1779) 
Erebus Odora, Linnzus, Syst. Nat. ii., p. 811, n. 11 (1766) 

Phurys Garnoti, Guénée, Noct. iii., p. 307, 1852 

Aches Indistincta, n. sp, 

Poaphila Cinerea, n. sp, 
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Remigia Disseverans, Walker, Lep. Het. xiv., p. 1495 (1857) 
Rheseipha Elegans, n- sp. 
Thermesia Gemmatalis, Guénée, Noct. iii., p. 355, n. 1828 (1852) 
Azazia Monstratura, Walker, Lep. Het. xv., p. 1564 (1858) 
Calliscotus Bowreyi, n. sp. 
Capnodes Calida, n. sp. 
Urania Sloanus, Cramer, Pap. Exot. i., pl. 85, figs. E, F, (1779) 
Apetalermon Aégistus, Febricius, Mant, Ins. 1i., p. 10, n. 93 
Cherodes Transtincta, var, Walker, Lep. Het. xx., p. 20 (1860) 
Drepanodes Pionaria, var, Walker, Lep, Het. xx., p. 71 (1860) 
Boarmia Delicata, n. sp. - 
‘Amphidasys Arnobia, Cramer, Pap, Exot. iv., pl. 383, fig. 1 (1782) 
Jodis Kingstonensis, n. sp. 
Mecoceras Bitactaria, Walker, Lep. Het. xxii., p. 607 (1861) 
Hyria Vinacea, n. sp. | 
Erosia pueone Ue: n. sp. 
Acidalia Umbilicata, Guénée, Phal. 1, p. 504, n. 872, 1857 
Acidalia Apparitaria, Walker, Lep. Het. xxii, p. 733, n. 146 (1861) 
Macaria Acidaliata, Walker, Lep. Het. xxiii,, p. 893, n. 33 (1861) 
Ypsipetes ? Anomala, n. eC 
Scotosia Catocalaria, Walker, Lep. Het. xxxv., p. 1689 (1866) 
Pterocypha Stellata, Guénée, Phal. ii., p, 443, n. 1627 (1857) 
Hyposidra Ochrea, n. sp. ; 
Hypena Lunifera, n. sp. 
Syngamia Florella, Cramer, Pap. Exot. iv., pl. 348, fig. L, (1782) 
Desmia Orbalis, Guénée, Delt., p. 192, n. 128 (1854 
Desmia Prognealis, Walker, Lep. Het. xvii., p. 346, n. 22 (1859) 
Samea Chlorophasma, n. sp. 
Agathodes Monstralis, Guénée, Delt., p. 209, n. 165 (1854) 
Hymenia Perspectalis, Hiibner, Ex. Schm. Zutr, fig. 101 
Conchylodes Diphtheralis, Hiibner, Ex. Schm, Zutr. figs. 691, 692 
Phakellura Hyalinata, Linnzus, Syst. Nat. ili., 2, p. 873 (1766) 
Phakellura Nitidalis, Cramer, Pap. Exot. iv., pl. 371, fig. F, (1782) 
Margaronia Quadristigmalis, Guénée, Delt., p. 304, n. 319 (1854) 
Botys Butyrosa, n. 8p. 


Botys Lucilla, n. sp. 
Botys Principalis, Lederer, Wien. ent. Monatschr. vii., pl 10, ne: 17 1878 
5 


Botys Glancusalis, Walker, Lep. Het. xviii., p. 576, n. 61 (1859 
Botys Agavealis, Walker, Lep. Het. xviii., p. 574, n. 47 fise9) 
Botys Eurytalis, Walker, Lep. Het. xviii., p. 576, n. 50 (1859 
Botys Campalis, Guénée, Delt., p. 344, n. 397 (1854 

Botys Gastralis, Guénée, Delt., p. 346, n. 400 (1854 

Botys Eratalis, Walker, Lep. Het. xviii., p. 578, n. 54 (1859) 
Botys Olivia, n- sp. 

Botys Helcitalis, Walker, Lep. Het. xviii., p. 574, n. 46, 1859 
Mecyna Reversalis, Guénée, Delt., p. 409, n. 581, 1854 
Anerastia Ignobilis, n. sp. 
Argyria Vestalis, n. sp. 

Cydosia Nobilitella, Cramer, Pap. Exot. iii., pl. 264, fig. G, (1782) 


Tinea?, sp. 
Pterophorus Aspilodactylus, Walker, Lep. Het. xxx., p. 941, n. 43 (1864) 
HYMENOPTERA. 


Scolia (Div. Dielis Sanss)’atrata, Fabr, Sphex aurifluns, Perty 
Xylocopa eneipennis, DeGeer Bembex citrata, Fabr. 
Centris versicolor, Fabr. Monedula signata, Linn 


Centris fasciata, Smith Odynerus ? 
Megachile rufipennis, Fabr, Smiera 
- Megachile Chalcis 


Apis mellifica, Linn Evania laevigata, Latr. 
gcolia (Div. Dielis Sanss) plumipes, Drury Melissa ? Smi 


DIPTERA, 

Anthrax cerberus, Fabr. Volucella, obesa — 

i punctum - vacua 

e iflamma Sarcophaga plinthopyga 
Dichelacera abiens Baccha 
Hemelia illucens Psilopus chryseprasi. 

- COLEOPTERA. 

Cicindela trifasciata, Fabr. Hoplonyx uniformis, sp. 0. 


Casnonia limbata, BP n. Copidita lateralis, sp. n. 
Belonuchus agilis, Er, Caryoborus, sp. 2. 
Lioderma 4 gentatum, Fabr, Prepodes amabhbilis, sp. 
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Preepodes vittatus, Linn. 
sphacelatus, Oliv. 


| Dermestes, sp. 
Lachnopus aurifer, Fabr, 


Chelonarium, sp. 
Cyclonotum, sp. 


Neleus interstitialis, Esch. Pachnezus litus, Germ. 

Phaneeus belzebul, Fabr. Molicorynes longimanus, sp. n. 
Trox suberosus, Fabr. Sphenophorus sericeus, Fabr. 
Lachnosterna fervida, Fabr. Parandra levis, Latr. 
Antichira meridionalis, Reiche Sternodontes damicornis, Linn 
Rutela glabrata, Fabr. Mallodon, sp. ; 
Cyclocephala cerea, Burm. Elateropsis lineata, Linn. 

S e fuliginosus, Fabr. 


; tetrica, Burm. 
Ligyrus juvencus, Fabr. 
Strategus titanus, Fabr. 
Phileurus valgus, Fabr. 
Gymnetis Janius, nh & 

alm. 


Achryson surinamum, Linn. 
Chlorida festiva, Linn. 
Eburida tetralacta, White 
Elaphidion irrorata, Fabr. 

gs spinicorne, Drury 


Psiloptera torquata, 
Polycesta depressa, Linn. Hypermallus transversus, White 
Fornax, 8p. Cyllene crinicornis, Chevr. 
Chalcolepidius silbermanni, Chevr. eoclytus hopei, Lap & Gory 

BA ea plagiophthalmus, Germ, Ptychodes trilineatus, Linn 
Photinus, sp. Lagochirus araneiformis, Linn 


Photurus, sp. Colaspis Smaragdula, Oliv. 
' Calopteron bicolor, Linn. Graptodera plebeja, Ol. 


Apate muricaia, Fabr, Omophoita 10 notata, De}. 
Epitragus, sp. Cerotoma denticornis, Fabr. 


Taurocerus cornutus, Fabr. Eurypepla brevilineata, Bohem 
ree morio, Fabr. Daulis sanguinea, Linn. 
He ops mutabilis, sp. n, Procula Douéi, Muls. 

“ propinqua, sp. n. 


THE FISHES OF JAMAICA. 
(By the late Richard Hill.) 
OSSEI ; PECTINIBRANCHII : ACANTHOPTERYGII. 
FAMILY PERCID. 
LABRAX lineatus: Rock Bass, the perca Saxatilis of Schneder 


mucronatus: River chub | : ; 
CuvIER speaks of L. mucronatus, as “Le petit Bars d’Amerique.” It is one of the largest of 
our River Fishes: large enough to fill a dish of more than ordinary size. The drawing I have 


was made from a specimen above twenty-one inches long. It is a surpassingly delicious fish. 
h in the Kingston market when the rains send 


There is another Labrax, common neue é : 
_ &trong freshets from the river into the harbour. The fishermen call it the River Chub, and 
confound it with the mucronatus: it is a different species; it is marked with bands like the 


perca fluviatilis of. Europe, and the perca granulata of America: we will call it the Labrax 


pluvialis, Rainy Weather Chub 


CENTROPOMUS undecimalis, Snook . 
We have Snooks both of the sea and the river. OCUVIER makes them one and the same fish: 


they differ in proportion of length to breadth. The Sea Snook is long and silvery—the River 
Snook broad and brassy in hue: the anal fins considerably differ, 
SERRANUS catus—rock hind 
coronat een hunter chub 
outalibi—yellow velvet fish: grass grooper 
guativiri—grooper 
—————. morio—negro grooper 
————— striatus—cherna of Havana 




















nigriculus—petit negre of Martinique 

arara—bonaci arara of Havana 

cardinalis—bonaci cardinal of Havana 

—————. lunulatus—cabrilla of Havana 

————— bivittatus—a deux rubans of Martinique 

————— creolus—batard rondgrif of St. Domingo 

oculatus—gros yeux of Martinique 

———- inermis 

~~ rupestris—grand gueule of St. Domingo 
i 


tigris 
With the exception of the species distinguished as hinds. and rock-fish, the: Serranus are 


denominated groupers by our market people, variously written groopers and gropers, Th 
pUARANUS arara ie anid to be occasionally poisonous, ide Cuv. & Vala Hist, de poissons, ij L 
tl Xi, ; 
PLECTROPOMA chlororum—petit negre of Martinique 
puella—demoiselle of Martinique | ae . 
——ane—= monocanthus—June fish, so determined by Miiller& Trosehell, vide the 
“ History of Barbadoes, by Sir Robert Schomburgk 
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MESSOPRION uninotatus—red tail snapper 
chrysurus—yellow tail snapper 
—_—_— cynodon—dog-tooth snapper 
———_———  mahogoni—sarde acajou of Martinique 
_ joous joey of Havana 
inea, also called jocu 

griseus—sarde grise of St. Domingo 
flavescens—Cuvier thinks this the young of Sarde grise. Vide Hist. de- 
poissons, ii 472.. 
pagrus—el pargo of Porto Rico. 
—_—_—- isoodon 
CENROPRISTIS tabacarius—pipe snapper : 
———-——— aurorubex3—fadate of St. Domingo | 
rufus—black snapper 
The market people indiscriminately call the Mesoprions and Centropristes, Snappers. . 

RYPTICUS saponaceous—Le Savonnier: the Soap fish 

PRIACANTHUS macrophtalmus—catalufa of Havana 
boops—goggle-eye snapper | 








ocean e4~ 











lg ee 




















ee ee 


MYRIPRISTIS jacobus—French cook of Barbadoes. 
HOLOCENTRUM longipinne—Welshman 
—— marianum—marian of Martinique 
SPHYRANA picuda—barracuta 
— barracuda—the long barracuta 
POLYNEMUS Americanus—barber of Martinique 
UPENEUS maculatus—salmonetta of Sp. and Portug.. 
punctatus—Souris of Martinique 
martinicus - 
balteatus | 
The fishes here distinguished as Upeneus are a subgenus of Mullus, known in our markets. | 
as King and Queen Mullets. Vide Gosse’s Naturalists Sojourn in Jamaica, page 203. 
; FAMILY LORICATI. 
PRIONOTUS punctatus—rubio—volador of Cuba—the smaller flying Trigla of Sloane: 
and Brown 
DACTYLOPTERUS volitans—Bat fish: coq of Martinique 
ScORPANA bufo—toad fish 
braziliensis—poison grouper {. 
—— grandicornis—long horned Toad fish Rascacio of the Havana 
Rascasse vingt-quatre heurs of St. Domingo | 
Apistes exul—vide Gosse’s Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica, page 207. : 
FAMILY SCLENIDS.. 
OTOLITHUS regalis—Mungola drummer 
CoRVINA ronchus—gronde of St. Domingo: drummer: bergate of the Havana. 
— dentex—drummer I: 
LEIOSTOMOS xanthurus—yellow tail . : 





——— 














——ee 











LARIMUS breviceps—argenté of St. Domingo 

CONODON antillanus—Brouss: perca nobilis of Jamaica 

EQUES balteatus 

punctatus—Serrana of Havana. Streaked Grunt of Barbadoea. 

UMBRINA martinicensis 

— Broussonnetii 

MrcropoGon lineatus—corvina of Havana 

H.2=MULON elegans—red mouth grunt 

————— formosum 

canna 
—_—_—_—_— xanthopteron ‘ 
——_———  heteroden—porghee grunt 

———- aurolineatum 

—_———. quadrilineatum—gold lace grunt | 


—-———- album 
chromis: perca chromis of Brouss: Jamaica collection: moonshine grunt 


caudimacula—black tail grunt . | 
These fishes are all known in our markets as red mouth grunts :—they are the gorettes of 
Cuvier & Valenciennes. From the sound they emit when taken from the water, they distin- 
guish them in St. Domingo as crocro and cricri, 
PRISTOPOMA crocro f 
coro 
bilineatum 
——— pedro : 
aura 
| a 
Are these the grunts usually denominated Sorrel grunts? 
LOBOTES somnpletus—dormeur of St. Domingo 
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PoOMACENTRUS planifrons—petite jaquette of Martinique 
GLYPHISODON saxatilis 
———— chrysurus 
HELIASES insolatus—le chauffe soleil of Martinique 
FAMILY SPARIDZ. 
SARGUS flavolineatus—grand gore of Cuba 
unimaculatus—vide Brown’s Jamaica, 446. 
PAGELLUS calamus—pagel a plume 
penna—pagel a tuyau 
_ FAMILY MENIDZ. 
SMARIS Martinicus—picarel of Martinique 
GERRES plumieri 
Braziliensis 
——_—— rhompus . 
———— aprion—le haut dos of St. Domingo: Stone Bass of the market 
gula—mojarra de ley of Havana 
e Gerres are our Shads and Silver fish of the fishermen. 
FAMILY SQUAMMIPINNATI. 


CHZETODON striatus—Zebra of Guadaloupe see 
capistratus—catalineta of Havana: la demoiselle of Martinique: striped 
angel fish of our fishermen. 
bimaculatus—mariquita of Porto Rico 7 
EPuHIPPus faber—vide Sloane ii., p]. 251, fig. 4; and Brown iii., p. 454 
HOLOCANTHUS ciliaris—palometta of Porto Rico 
——_~-—— tricolor—veuve coquette of Guadaloupe 
——~—— bicolor 
PoMOCANTHUS aureus—chirivita of Havana 
paru—portugais of Martinique 
——~——-—— talteatus 
——-——. cingulatus—vide Brown’s Jamaicai., p. 454 
—-—————  quinquicinctus 
arcuatus 











(8 ee 











———— 














FAMILY SCUMERIDZ. 


SCOMBER grex—Atlantic mackerel 

CyBIUM caballa—cavalla 

—--~—~ maculatum—Spanish mackerel 

-——— regale—vide Sloane’s History of Jamaica ii., 284 
acervum—Sierra of Cuba 

immaculatum—ceruleo argentzxo, of Brown, p. 452 
——-—— Solandri—guarapucu of Margrave: King fish 
THYNNUS coretta—Bonito 

———— _ pelamys—Bonite 4 ventre rayé 

AUxI8 Sloanei—Albacore ; 

NAUCRATES ductor—pilot fish 

ELACATE falcipennis—of Gosse’s Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica, p, 208 
CHORINEMUS saliens—Sauteur of Martinique 
saliens—danseur of Martinique 
quiebra—quiebra-acha of Havana 

















These Chorinemes are known in our markets by the name of Leather Coats. “On estime 
peu celle-ci, parceque sa chair a une odeur d’urine.”—Cuv. Val., Hist, poiss, viii., liv, 9, ch. 12, 








TRICHINOTUS a pucul= prevaue pampus de Renard, 

omboides 

Cupreus 

pampanus—of Broussonnet 

CARANX macal ellus—maquereau de Martiuique 

——_——— plumieri—chicharo of Havana, goggle-eye Jack of the market 

carangus 

fallax—quaretereba of Margrave, horse-eye cavalla 

———— pisguetus—pisquet of St. Domingo, Cojinudo of Cuba 

artolomzi—green Jack 

ARGYREYOSUS vomer—the Lune of the French Colonies—abacatura of Margrave 

VOMER eae ol os oe argentea, pinnis omnibus brevibus of Brown, 

amaica p. 455. 

SERIOLA oe mber fish 

——-—— _cosmopolita—pot-pot of St. Domingo: Cazavilla of Havana 

Reuees ee merea, ae are Rico . | . 
xanthurus—pisci braziliensi congener—sine pinnis ventralibus—Sloane ; 

l., pl. 250, fig. 4—Cuv. & Val., ix., liv. 9, ch, xx, os 

GEMPYLUS serpens—vide Sloane’s J amaica, vol. 1, fig. 1 

TRICHIUEUS]epturus—Cutlass fish 

XIPHIUS gladius—Sword fish 

HIstiopHORvE—Americanus Le Voilier 
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FAMILY ZEOPHYES. 


: CoRYPHZNA dorado /—Dolphin 4 
ACANTHURUS chirurgus—Doctor fish 
—_—_—_—__——— phlebotomus—Le saigneur 
ceruleus—Blue Doctor Fish 


FAMILY MUGILIEG.. 


ATHERINA martinica 
stipes—Loggerhead fry: Schomb. Barb. 
MUGIL petrosus—rock mullet 
jineatus—short mullet, 1 
albula—short mullet, 2 
curema—long mullet 
equinoculus—horse-eye mullet 
capitulinus—drab mullet: long ears 
Plumieri—pond mullet 
liza—Callipeva 
DaJAUS monticola—mountain mullet 
——— choirorynchus—hog nose mullet 

The dajans montieola inhabits only the mountain streams: the choirorynchus or hog nose 
mullet is a fish of double the sixe of the monticola, and found in the same waters. The ee 
liza is the largest of the mullets: from 20 inches to 3 feet long :—the callipeva is the name by 
which it isexclusively known. This is no doubt its Indian name. The equinoculus and cay- 
tulinus known in the market as long mullets, are readily distinguishable from each other by 
the size of the head, and especially by the size of the eye: the horse-eye mullet has the eye 
large, the capitulinus unusually small. The Plwmieri: Plumier’s mullet of Cuvier & Valen- 
ciennes, is & tong mullet: and the lineatus and albula what the market people distinguish a8 
short mullets. The Callipeva is a river mullet seldom extending further than the embouchure 
of streams, or into the ponds and marshes. The curema is a large mullet found on the sea 
banks. It is the most nies colic’ of all the mullets: the back is a golden green and it has 
scales on the second dorsal iin, 


————— 











| | 








FAMILY GOBIADA. 


SALARIAS Atlanticus 
CLINUS pectinifer—Rock fish or rocker 
‘capillatus—Rock fish 
OPISTOGNATHUS Cuvieri—Rock fish, vide Schomb. Barb.. 
GOBIUS soporator 
banana 
lanceolatus 
bacalaus: these are all called Sand fish 
smaragdus—Cabazona of Cuba: the Bump Jaw 
ELIOTRIS gyrinus—endormi of Martinique: the Bull head 
—————- guavina 

smaragdus 
PHILYPNUS dormitator—the Mud fish 

















FAMILY LOPHIADA. 


CHIRONECTES scaber 

ocellatus 

multiocellatus 

MALTHZA vepertillio—Bat fish 
——_————— nasuta—long snouted Bat fish 


FAMILY LABRIDZ. 


CossyPHUS Bodianus pero-colorado of Havana 
CLEPTICUS genizarra—Creole of Martinique 
LACHNOLAIMUS aigula | 

——_—_—_—_—_—— cus oP ae of Martinique 
suillus—Hog fish 

caninus 
—————— psittacus—cotoro of Porto Rico 
MALACANTHUS Plumieri—matejuelo of Parra 
JULIS psittaculus—petit perroquet 

Garnoti 

cyanostigma 

opalina 

patatus—patate verte 

deter rincipi 

——— dimidiatus. 

detersor 

XYRICHTHYS martinicensis 

lineatus 
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celestinus 
turchesius 
Catesbei 


chrysopterus 
ruleus 


aurofrenatus 
vetula 
punctulatus 
————— tceniopterus 
oe cuaue enone 
—_—— ema 
rubripinnis 
alternans 


flavo marginatus 

virens 

These are the brilliant colored fishes known by the indiscriminate appellation of Parrot- 
fishes, In Cuvier and Valenciennes’ work, the Scares form a great and distinct tribe of the 
Labridz under the head of “ Labroides & dents reunis en lames osseuses avec les machoires.” 
The convexity of the jaw with the upper and lower teeth packed like walls is a very marked 
character. This character combined with their brilliant colors, has led to their being called 
in almost every sea, Parrot-fishes. The following is a transition genus: 

CALLYODON auro-punctatus 


FAMILY CENTRISCID. 


FISTULARIA tabaccaria—deep water Trumpeter 
AULOSTOMA coloratum—Trumpetero colorado: shallow water Trumpeter 


OSSEI: PECTINIBRANCHII: MALACOPTERYGII: ABDOMINALES. 
FAMILY CYPRINID. 


CYPRINUS auratus—the golden carp ; 
Gold fish as they are called have been introduced into our ponds and tanks and thrive well, 





| Scans Guacamaia 











ee 























PaciL14 Dominicensis : 
melapleura—vide Gosse’s Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica 
Pecilias are found in our street puddles, and in our savannas, washed out from the ponds 
after rains: I suspect that the melaplewra or pecilia, black on the side, which Mr. Gosse 
makes a separate species, is only an accidental variety. I found both united in the same 
puddles, Mr. Arnaboldi some five years back imported from the Windward Islands some 
Pecilias which appear to have been the P. Surinamensis. The introduction of this Poccilia 
into Martinique and Guadaloupe is very distinctly mentioned in C. & V.’s Hist. Nat. des pois- 
sons xviii., 1, 18, ch. 21. They were imported with the gouramys ( sh dial sed olfaz, Lac, ) 
es peccilias, qui ont été 


an East Indian tank fish, from Cayenne. “Avec eux on y a porté 
jeunes du poisson de ]’Inde,” p. 128. The P. Surinamensis is very varied in 


prises pour des 
color. The Poecilias are of the few viviparous osseous fishes. The female when gravid becomes 





orange tinted. ; 
PACILIA Surinamensis, 
FAMILY ESOCID-2. 


BELONE truncata 
gerania 

caribea 

hians. Aguyon of Havana 
ciconella 

————— argalus 


crocodilus 
The Belones are known by us as Gar-fish. The European species is the well-known Mack. 

















erel-guide of the fishermen. 
H2MIRAMPHUS Braziliensis. Ballahoo 
apicalis 


Esox Americanus 
the Snit 


? The Flying fish 
FAMILY CLUPEIDE. 

















EXOCZETUS 


ALOSA apicalis—red-eared pilchard 
Bishopi. Sprat: Vide echompare eS History of Barbadoes 
These Clupeas, named and determined by Miller & Troschel appear to be the well-known 
sprats of our market—the black or the yellow spot behind the operculum distinguishing the 
poisonous from the non-poisonous species, 
ENGRAULIS tricolor—Anchovy 
BRdentulus 


—_——_——— Brownili 
I suppose one or other of these Anchovies, will prove to be what our fishermen call Trapong 
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HERENGULA clupeola : 4 ; 
CLUPEA lamprotenia—Silver-banded Herring—vide Gosse’s Nat. Soj. in Jamaica 


CHATOESUS eumorphus 








tropon . 
A large fish with cudeually large scales, of the Herring class, not determined. 
FAMILY SILURIDZA. 
BAGRUS messops 
———— proops. Cuv. & Val. xiv., liv. 17, ch. 4: 456: 7 
These Siluridze are of Porto Rico: Cuv. & Val. say their habit is “ Aux Antilles,” 
CALLICHTHYS thoracatus. Cuv. & Val. xv., 1,17, ch. 12: 309. 
After mentioning that the species is from Brazil, Cuvier & Valenciennes say: “la méme 
espéce parait habiter aussi ln Martinique: elle nous en a été apportée.” The foregoing fishes 
are mentioned for observation and enquiry. They are not known among ns. 
OSSEI: PECTINOBRANCHII MALACOPTERYGII: SUB-BRACHIALES. 


FAMILY PLEURONECTIDA. 
RHOMBUS argus—vide Gosse’s Nat. Soj. Jam, p..216 
marmoretus—ditto 
FAMILY ECHENEIDZ. 
ECHENEIS albicauda—Sucking fish __ 
Dr. Schmards has found two species in Kingston Harbour. 
OSSEI : PECTINOBRANCHII : MALACOPTERYGII : APODES. 


FAMILY MURCENIDA. 


GYMNOTHORAX rostratus—Conger Eel 
immaculatus—Unspotted Conger Eel 
?—Silver Eel, &c, 


. 








ANGUILLA 
OPHISURUS 





OSSEI ;: PLECTOGNATHI. 


FAMILY GYMNODONTIDZ. 
DIODON atinga—Porcupine fish 





orbicularis ; 
TETRAODON ammocryptus—vide Gosse’s Nat. Soj. Jamaica. 
ORTHAGORISCUS ?—Sun fish 


FAMILY SCLERODERMI. 
OSTRACION triqueter 
bicaulis 
cornutus 
——_—— trigonus 
These are all indiscriminately called Trunk fish. 
BALISTES ringens—Black Old Wife 
—— maculatus—Ocean Turbot 
—— vetula—Old Wife 
MONOCANTHUS tomentosus—Horny Cony 


OSSEI LOPHOBRANCHII. 


FAMILY SYNGATHIDZ. 
SYNGNATHUS —————- ?—Pipe fish 




















Se 


————_? " 
HIPPOCAMPUS longirostris—Sea Horse 
CARTILAGINEI : CHONDROPTERYGII PLAGIOSTOMI. 


FAMILY SQUALID. 


CHARCHARIAS prionodon—Puppy Shark 
SQUALUS carcharias—White Shark 
vuliies—Thresher 
canicula—Spotted Dog Fish 
MUSTELUS maculatus—Smaller Dog Fish 
ZYGENA vulgaris—Hammer Headed Shark 
}RISTIS antiquorum—Saw tish 


FAMILY RIAD. 


TORPEDO Bancroftii—The Trembler—le tremola 
RAIA batis—The Skate . 
TRYGON Jamaicensis—The Sting Ray 
MYLIOBATIS flagellum—The Whip Ray 

~ narinari—The Sea Eagle 
CEPHALOPTERA Banksiana Devil sh 

—— manatis eas 
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‘ FISHES AND FISHING. 
(By Anthony Musgrave, Jr.) 

GENERAL SURVEY OF IMPORTS AND LOCAL FISHERY, 
Tus fishery interests of Jamaica and Her Dependencies are not to be thoroughly 
| understood without a comparison between imports in this respect and the state of our 
local production. In (2) of the Appendix to this paper will be found, therefore, tables 
' from the Collector General’s Annual Returns, which exhibit the large quantities of" pre- 
ire Served fish yearly brought here—chiefly from Canada. Part of the balance is drawn 

rx from the United States, while tinned fish reaches us from Great Britain. 

; Merely regarding Jamaica proper, without present notice of her four Dependencies— 
Tork’s {slands, Cayman Islands, and the somewhat insignificant Morant and Pedro 
Cays—it appears that this Island, with a population reckoned at half a million souls, and 
total yearly importations valued at more than a million anda half pounds sterling 
_ (£1,500,000) (1) introduces cured “fish stuffs” of different kinds in the large proportion 

of £200,000 worth per annum (2). 

' When it is borne in mind that the coast line of Jamaica is some 400 miles in length 
and easily accessible at almost all points for fishing boats and canoes ; that each of all the 
, 14 parishes enjoys a sea “frontage; that the outlay required by fishermen for a canoe, 
“pots” and tackle is trifling ; and that the waters within our “marine league’ teem with 
a variety of large, excellent fish all the year round, it becomes evident that the Colony is 
neglectful of its particular advantages in regard to local fisheries. 
__ With a view to the development of such resources, thus rendering the community more 
{| independent and self-contained, as well as to encourage the production of a cheap class of 
food supplies not affected by hurricanes, floods or droughts, and which are practically 
inexhaustible, the Jamaica Institute has recently stimulated the undertaking of colonial 
fish-curing by offering certain bonuses (3) for specimens. The attempt is not the first, 
. since the former Jamaica Society of Arts lent encouragement to the idea, and its 
capable public-spirited and enterprising Secretary, the late Mr. Richard Hill, espe- 
cally gave the subject his attention. Besides publishing in “Transactions of the 
Society” the most complete classified list which is to be obtained of Jamaica fish, com- 
piled by himself, he specifies certain kinds best worth preserving for the market (4). 

Although the industry is not, however, pushed with the enterprise it deserves, even as 
regards the steady supply of “fresh fish,’’ it does undoubtedly contribute a very impor- 
tant part to the food of our population. ; 

An estimate has recently been made of the approximate value of the coast fishery. 
The data are unfortunately imperfect, but studiously keeping them within convincing 
lmits it would seem that the minimum value of our yearly take of fresh fish alongshore 

_ cannot be less than £30,000. The number of boats and cances concerned is over 1,000 
and of men between 2,000 and 3,000. 

Enquiries into this branch of labour were made at the instance of a Dr. Lindemann 
of Gotha, who has been engaged in preparing a treatise on the fisheries of the world. ‘Tha 
replies and returns by Custodes of the several parishes were in some cases furnished with 
great care and completeness as will be seen on reference (5). 

The returns which were received in the early part of last year shew that beyond pro- 
curing fresh fish for themselves and the markets our coast population take little else of 
value from these waters. 

“Turtling’”’ can hardly be considered worthy of mention in regard to this Island, 
although our sole marine exports (6) consist of prepared turtle flesh manufactured in 

ingston and some tortoise shell. Turtle are brought to Kingston chiefly from the 
Cayman Islands and the Morant and Pedro Cays. 

Small quantities of oil are occasionally boiled down upon the capture of sharks at the 
Western End of the Island, it is stated ; but we have no export trade in sponges, coral, 
shells, &c., such as is carried on in the Bermudas, Bahamas, and some other Colonies, 

Thus with the exception of our fresh fish supplies this Island has no marine interest 
of any importance. his is, however, so valuable and so capable of greater expansion 
that it cannot be overlooked as an element in our economy. 

WRITERY ON FISH OF THE ISLAND. 
Almost all writers on Jamaica have united in praisinz the variety, abundance and 


superior quality of our sea and river fish. 
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In “The present state of Jamaica” by a Thos, Malthus, published in London in 1683, 
the following extract occurs :— 

‘‘There is store of fish both in the sea and divers rivers, not much common to Eng- 
land, but a kind of lobster, erawfish, eels, mulletts and Spanish mackarel, with abundance 
of all sorts of admirable fish proper to those seas. Tortoise are taken much on this coast 
but chiefly at the Island Caymanas, 30 leagues to the West of this Island, whither the 
veasels go May, June and July to load of their flesh that they pickle in bulk, and take 
them in that season when they come on shore to lay their eggs, which they do, and cover 
them with: sand that hatches them, and then by instinct they crawl to the sea, where 

they live and feed on weeds that grow to the hottom, or float.” 

Sloane writing as quaintly says, : “I know not neither have I heard of any place 
where there are greater plenty of fresh water or sea water fishes than in the Island and 
on the coast of Jamaica, which is a great providence and contrivance for the support of 
the inhabitants. The temperature of the climate and air hindering the salting, preserving, 


or drying provisions as in other countries.’’ Besides an imperfect descriptive list of fish 
of the locality some plates are included in his work which represent a few of the different 


species. 


In Long’s “History of Jamaica,’”’ Vol. III, published in 1774, is a short list of the 
fish then taken and held in most esteem for the table. As it will, I believe, do equally 


well for 1881, I give it unaltered with the exception of his footnotes :— 
FRESH WATER FISH. 


Mountain Mullet - Minnow or Ticky ticky 
Silver Eel Cray Fish. 

Mud Fish 

Jew Fish Snook 

Calipever Shrimp. 

Mullet 


These frequent both the salt and fresh waters, but are more commonly found in 


brackish rivers. 


Blue Parrot 


In 1789 Browne gave in his Natural History of Jamaica a fullor and more. scientific 
account of this order of animal life. 

Among the interesting and unpublished drawings of Robinson are several representing 
fish of these coasts. | 
+ Tho Naturalist Gosse, in his highly interesting and charmingly written book, “A Natu- 
ralist’s Sojourn in Jamaica,” issued from the press in 1851, makes several references 10 
our fish and the modes of taking them. 

«“ Arnaboldi’s Tourist’s Guide to Jamaica,” for 1852, contains a few pleasant pages o2 
the fish of the fresh waters of the Island. 


SEA FISH. 
Black Snapper Painted Parrot 
Red do. | Green do. 
Yellow do. Welchman 
Stone Bass Grooper 
Anchovy or Silver Fish Sunfish 
Flounder Yellow Tail 
Soal Silver Shad 
Hog Dark Grunt 
Bream Drummer 
Angel Baracuta 
Spanish Mackarel Bonetta 
Herring | King 
Ten Pounder Cavalla 
Flying Old Wife 
Gar , Trunk 
Dolphin Cuckold 
Bracket Flounder Maid 
Ocean King Fish Sting-ray 
Porgeo Whip-ray 
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Ra 
ui! The most complete list, however, of those belonging to both sea and streams was one 

' prepared and printed in 1856 (just two centuries after English occupation) by Mr. Richard 
oly fil, as has been mentioned. This seems to be the best classified catalogue extant, 
uy nd as i may be interesting to the student to consult it, it is prefixed to this paper. Mr. 
stat = Hill’s list of local fish is framed on Cuvier’s method of classification, but as this has 
wy. deen considered by other authorities a very artificial system in many respects, there can. 


ii, be little doubt that the later researches of Icthyologists during the last quarter of a cen- 
on tory since Mr, Hill wrote (of whom Dr. Gunther in England and the late Professor 
vis) Agassiz in America may be mentioned) have contributed to the remodelling of former 
scientific arrangements. It would be quite out of the question to explain any suck 

; alterations in the limits of this paper even if the authorities were at hand for reference, 

ai! which does not happen to be the case. 

ni The authors just mentioned may all be found at the Library of the Jamaica Institute, 
ny and in its Museum there is the commencement of a valuable collection of fish specimens, 
{i which when named (as is intended) by Dr. Gunther of the British Museum, will afford 
i great assistance to students in this branch of natural science. It may be added that an 
excellent collection of our fish is said to be deposited in the Museum of Natural History 


tg Boston in America, The specimens were prepared and presented by a Dr. Neyland 


ak, ome twenty years ago. 
METHODS OF CATCHING. 


Allthe methods of catching fish, common to other places, are in local use with apparently 
the exception of the basket work fish pot, which is confined to the Caribbean sea, so far 
4s I am aware. It forms an interesting subject of enquiry whether this ingenious trap is 
an aboriginal device for taking fish. The probability is that such may be the case, as only 

_ inthe tranquil seas of the Tropics would it be available, and it is likely therefore to be 


‘. an “evolution” from convenient physical conditions. 
The following curious paragraph from Sloane describes the methods of taking fish, 


} practised by the original inhabitants :— | 
“ And as the fishes are many, so the Indians, the first inhabitants here, and those of 
America, were great lovers of and very dexterous in taking them, with long bearded 
arrows or javelins thrown at them which, allowance being by them made for the refrac- 
tion of the water, they seldom missed in the day ; and in the night they used to invite 
them to the {surface of the water by torches made of the ‘ceret’ lighted in their canoes, 
and then struck them with the same weapon. Another sort of fishing they had with 
the bark of the tree called dogwood, which being bruised and put into standing waters, 
_ Gither being eaten by the fishes, or the water impregnated with its virtues, intoxicated 
( them, whereby they were speedily taken. By these ways, and knowing their haunts and 
customs, the Indians will take in a very small time what will be sufficient for several — 
families, which makes them the more esteemed ; so that one of these fishers, who shall 
only labour two or three hours in a day, shall be worth a hundred pounds, when a black 
_ Shall labour all day and: not be worth a quarter of that money. : 
“My being six miles every way from the sea, the heat of the air making fishes soon 
shee here, and my other affairs, have made my observations of this kind very imper- 
ect, 
: _ From this it is evident (if evidence were wanting) that the canoe or “dug-out’’ is an 
inheritance from the Caribs—but no mention is made of the “ fish-pot.”’ 
Canoes are cut from the trunk of the silk cotton tree, the Hriodendron anfractuosum of 
Botanists, and the wood is readily worked into a rough shape by the use of fire and an adze, 
Fish-pots are woven from split bamboo (Bambusa vulgaris) and the stems of the 
“wild cane” (Arundo occidentalis). Nets are made by the fishermen from hempen 
twine imported from Great Britain. ines, hooks, harpoons, &¢., are obtained in like 
manner. 
The descriptions which follow of the three methods of catching fish on this coast are so - 
excellent that they need no further apology for introduction. - 
* Since writing the above paragraph I observed the following foot-note in Mr. Hill’s book 


on the Picaroons :— ; 
Piragua, a fishing boat, is an Indian word derived from pira a fish. It occurs in the name . 
of many fishes of the Continent, as piracuta in the Essequibo: pira-poca, the gar-fish : and the 
famous pira-roucou, the red-fish of the Demerara, the Sudis yigas. The Piratees, the people 
of the Pedro Plains of Jamaica, are descendants of Indian fishermen, the only remnant of the 
aboriginal race of the Island remaining, though of mixed blood. Pirates, were the naviga- 
tors of piraguas, fishing boats, the first vessel used in piracy in the West Indian seas,” 
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At page 206 of the “ Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica’ Gosse says :— mat 
‘‘T accompanied an old negro one morning, when he paddled out im his canoe toexamine | 

his fish-pots. The canoe was as usual a single log of the silk cotton tree, shaped and dy 

hollowed by the hands of the fisherman himself, partly by the aid of the adze partly by fire. 


veh 
Jt was long and narrow, and brought toa rounded point ateachend. Theownersquatted ing 
down in the stern, and with a single paddle held in both hands gave two or three smart. 
strokes, first on one quarter then on the other alternately, by the force of which the slender 
skiff shot rapidly out from the shadow of the shore into deep water beyond the reef. ay 
The clear water rippled off behind with a whispering sound varied by the short quick ‘| 
plashing of the paddle. 

% 


* 


H 


ime 
i * ids 
“ Two or three specks began to appear on the sleeping surface, towards one of which 4 
the fisherman directed his course and presently we were close to it. It wasabilletof ig 
soft light wood with a rope attached, which went down into the deep water; it marked iy 
the position of the sunken pot. The old negro began to haul upon the rope, and presently gy, 
drew to the surface his device for entrapping unwary fishes. 
“The fish-pot was a four-sided box about four feet square and one foot deep, dividedby iy 

a partition into two compartments. It was made of strips of very tough wood, tomoff 4, 
about an inch wide, no thicker than cardboard, interwoven much like the cane bottom x; 
of a chair, through the interspaces of which the contents of the interior could be readily 2, 
discerned. In each compartment an orifice of eight or nine inches wide was left, where 4, 
the strips were ingeniously worked inwards to form a narrow tubular entrance, extending », 

a little way into the interior ; and so managed that the elastic ends should mest each 4, 
other ina point offering no resistance to a fish pushing his way in, but resuming their 
position the moment his body had passed, so as effectually to preclude his return. A lid, 
moving on a hinge of the same material, and tied down, afforded the fisherman an oppor- 
tunity of introducing his hand to take out the prey captured, or of putting in the offal 4, 
which constituted the temptation to enter. | “bye 

_ We examined three or four in succession and all had taken something ; perhaps half 

a dozen fishes in one; three or four in another and so on. Some of them were trans- <, 
ferred to me, and were saved from the ignoble destiny to which the cook would have ., 
consigned them, to be literally embalmed in the honorable service of science. 

*, * # * 

“The most esteemed fishes for the table, and the most common, are the Snappers, 
Yellow-tails, Silks and Hinds (various species of Serranina or Marine Perches) and the 
Grunts and Squirrels (species of Scienide). Many of these are fishes of brilliant colors: 
the Yellow-tail (Mesoprion Chrysurus) for example, is pale azure on the back, and pearly =; 
white below, with a broad band, along each side of the richest yellow, which is the hue 
also of the dorsal and caudal fins. The Dogtooth Snapper (Mesoprion Cynodon) is 
white, with six transverse dark bands; each scale on the belly hasa border or golden 
lustre and all the fins are rich yellow. The Spotted Snapper (M. Uninotatus) is white, . 
transversed by longitudinal lines of yellow ; the dorsal and caudal fins have bordersof 
rosepink, and there is a large oval black spot on each flank. The Hind, a species of 
Serranus, is a handsome fish. It is studded with scarlet spots on a grayish w 


h white , 
ground ; the fins are yellow, especially the caudal, with black borders having a nalrow ; 
white edge ; sometimes the pectorals are brilliantly scarlet. : 


-¢ But all of these yield to the different species of Hamulon 


, which under the name of 
Grunts are well known and highly esteemed throughout the Carribbean Sea. The names 


scientifically bestowed on many West Indian species, such as Elegans, Formosum, Xan- 
thopteron, &c., indicate their pretensions to beauty. Their charcteristic markings: and 
hues are oblique parallel lines of gold, on a silver or metallic azure ground, with deli- 
cately tinted fins, and sometimes spots of peculiarly intense lustre ; the whole interior of 
the mouth is generally of the finest scarlet. 
‘‘ All these are taken with the line and with the seine as well as in pots. The Snap- 
pers are perhaps more highly esteemed than the Grunta but both are excellent, They 
chiefly affect what is called “broken ground,”’ where patches of white sand alternate with 
masses of rough rock and fields of grass like weeds, They range from deep water to the 
rocky shore ; are taken abundantly with the seine and bite freely at a bait of sprat, 4 
Harengula Clupeola ; but only fish of small and middling size are commonly caught 
Pp 


ots. The Snappers occasionally obtain a length of two feet and a half ; but fish of such 
dimensions will rarely bite at a hook worked in the usual manner, 


Fax them the negro 
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_{ Gsherman takes # wire hook (No. 1 or 2) as large as a goose quill which he throws 
ma overboard, baited with a sprat, but in a peculiar fashion. One side of the sprat is split 
ial | nearly off, remaining attached only by the tail ; this is allowed to hang free ; and a slico 
y@, "from the back and one from the belly are allowed to hang in the same way. The hook 

is then passed in at the mouth, out at the gills, and again the head is tied to the top of 
aii the hook ; another slice is then put’ upon the hook and made to hang down. This is 
designated a ‘full bait.’ No sinker is attached, but its own weight is sufficient to carry 
m it nearly to the bottom. The line having passed with two turns round the fisherman’s 
ii great toe, he lies comfortably down in his canoe and awaits the bite of the first large fish 
| that may choose to essay the baited hook; which it usually does by taking in the whole 


I 


| abagulp, 7 
rh “The seine is here as elsewhere the chief resource of the fisherman ; and many kinds 


lid of fish are taken by this means that rarely enter a pot, or seize a bait ; together with 
many species that he calls rubbish as being of no esteem in the market, though highly in- 


all teresting to the Naturalist.”’ 
: * * * * 


aly » He thus describes the use of the net :— 
1d “In the bottom of the bight, upon the narrow beach that looks like a thread of silv 
ving 


between the black mountain and the equally black reflection, we see several movi 

atoms ; and alittle speck slowly glides out into the calm still Bay. Those are the fisher- 
men and this is their canoe, in which they are carrying out their ground seine, One end 
of a long rope is made fast on shore, and the seine is attached to the other extremity ; 
when the canoe has got as far as the rope will allow the seine loaded and corked is gradually 
dropped parallel to the shore ; and a rope of similar length to the former, fastened to the 


other side of the net, is brought to land, 
* # * * 


“The sound of human voices in melody now falls upon the air, the song of the negroes 
who have began to haul in the seine. Rude their music is and artless the tune; yet 
:  Mnellowed and softened by distance, now swelling in chorus, now feeble and faint, it has 
considerable sweetness, as the human voice always has under such circumstances. Yon- 
der we see them, forming two lines in the water, ten or a dozen men in each row, haul- 
ing upon the ropes ; the outmost up to his neck in the sea, and the inmost on the beach, 
all naked, regardless of the burning sun that now pours down his beams upon their woolly 
heads and glossy backs. Itis a slow operation and as they all throw their weight upon 
the line together, they sway backward and forward in time with the wild air whose notes 
they are singing. In an hour or two the fishes that the seine has enclosed are dragged 


( on shoreand lie gasping and fluttering on the sand.”’ 
* * 


Bg 
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PRINCIPAL SALT WATER FISH. 
The Calipeva or “ Jamaica Salmon ”’ as it has been called from the appearance, is classed 
among the Mullets and generally held the finest fish of the Island. It ranks among 
three specially Jamaican dainties, the other two being the Ringtail Pigeon and the 
Mountain or Black Crab. From the fact that the fishermen take it all the year round, 
however, the quality is necessarily not always at its best point, and another species of 


ullet is moreover often passed off in its stead. 
Mouths of rivers and brackish lagoons form the favourite haunts of this Mullet, and 


it can be caught at most such places on the coast. 

One of the principal fishing grounds for supply to the Kingston and Spanish Town 
Consumers ig the lagoon to the west of the Healthshire hills in St. Catherine’s parish, 
known as the Great Salt Pond. The proprietor, the Hon. James M. Gibb, in one 
of the returns previously mentioned, states its area at about 500 acres in extent, and 
that the fish are netted throughout the year. He computes the sales at 600lbs per week 
at the rate of 6d. per pound. This would yield a yearly income of £750, but deduction 
must be made for unsuitable weather and other causes operating against the fishermen. 

June Fish attain the largest size of any kind usually brought to market. The Hon, 
Mr. Coke mentions one captured off Long Acre in St. Elizabeth’s parish which weighed 
314lbs gross, and they have been harpooned off Port Royal measuring 6 feet in length. 
It is regarded as excellent for the table when weighing from 10 to 20lbs. 

Grunts appear to be more common in the local market than other kinds of fish, With 
them are associated the Croakers and Drummers, all deriving their names from singular 


sounds they produce, 
K 2 
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‘Snappers also furnish a constant supply at all seasons, and are in good request for the 
‘table. Mutton, Black, Grey and Pot Snappers are among the favorite varieties, 

Silts constitute a very important proportion of the fisherman’s harvest all round the 
the Island. Their mode of capture in the neighbourhood of Kingston is described in the 
following interesting paragraph taken from some “ notes’ by Mr. C. Plummer :— 

‘“ The mode of fishing for ‘deep water’ Silts is very effective. The hooks are most 
favorably disposed for attracting the fish to the bait. A piece of iron is bent im such a 
way as to hold a stone of some 20ibs in weight. The hooks are arranged in diverging 
lines above the stone. The line is let down steadily until it touches the bottom. As 
“soon as it reaches its resting place it detaches the stone and the baited hooks stretch out 
into their places,” The writer then mentions that the fishermen reach the ground at 

-daybreak, setting and resetting the lines, which are buoyed up and descend to depths 
of 200 fathoms, He then continues :—“On hauling in these lines the iron that held 
the stone weight feels to the hand cold like ice. It has been ascertained that the tem-~ 
‘perature of the Caribbean Sea in depths of 240 fathoms is 48° Fahrenheit when the 
surface water is from 83° to 86°. It is in such cold strata of the sea that the Mesoprion 
‘profundus and Ojanco Snappers feed. The flesh is very firm. It soon deteriorates 
after being up brought from such frigid waters into an atmosphere expanding from 
80° in the morning to 90° at noonday. ; . | 
“It is delicate in taste, but only really good when cooked early as a breakfast fish.” 

The King Fish is one of the handsomest and richest taken in these waters. Mr. Plum- 


mer writes :— 


“The fishing ground for King Fish is outside the Port Royal Cays, where the maps 
set down Maiden Cay, Long Cay and South Cay. The outer portion is called the edga - 


It is so far out to windward that you just barely discern the vegetation of the Palisades 
when anchored on the bank, and the current strikes upon it with a broad swell. The 
fishing 7 over at daybreak, and is.accomplished with lines wired for ten fathoms beyond 
the hook. . 

“ Having hooked a fish an instrument must be had recourse to called a“grabbet.’ It is 
a hook of large size unbarbed, and hooked on with wire to a staff. This is placed under 
the fish when drawn up to the surface, and he is suddenly jerked into the boat while 
rushing from side to side, and then stunned by a blow from a block of wood called the 
¢mutlar.? This word is no doubt Spanish, meaning the killer.” 

The Barracouta in its prime is by many considered equalin merit to the King Fish. 
It is taken at all seasons and on al) parts of the coast. The name is spelt in various 
‘ways, but the form above is adopted from that published in the Royal Navy List as 
the title borne by one of Her Majesty’s vessels, and most likely to be correct according 
to the derivation. 

The curious Trunk fish and sword shaped Cutlass fish are brought into the market m 
some quantities. 

Of the latter Mr. Plummer writes :— - 

“Tn a hole, as it is called, that is the deep portion of the water off Fort Augusta, is the 
fishing ground for Cutlass fish. The fishing is done before daylight. The lines are 
pulled in as fast as they are thrown out with a certainty that Cutlass fish have been 
hooked. As many as 90 odd boats have been counted on the fishing ground. in the 
season, all carrying en an uninterrupted hauling in of fish.” 

FRESH WATER FISH. ; 

Our fresh water fish proper exhibit but little variety in compvrison with those of the 
streams and rivers of other regions, nor are the few indigenous kiads especially abundant. 
The reasons probably are the precipitous and broken nature of most of our water-courses, 
_as well as the constant alterations and disturbances taking place in the channels from land. 

‘glides and floods. Ithas been observed that since the October floods of 1879 the streams 
in the “Port Royal Mountains and Blue Mountain Valley have been almost denuded 


of the two species of Mullets—not uncommon previously in some parts of the Yal- . 
lahs, Hope, Falls and Cane Rivers,” &. “In the deeper and stiller pools of the 


streams throughout the Island, where a natural enclosure of stones and boulders damp 
out the debris, and the forest on adjoining slopes checking the ‘wash’ of soil shades 
and secludes the retreat—our ‘burns’ will be found well stocked with fish.’ Dr. Cham- 
berlaine states, however, that although never going into the salt water they are to be 
caught at the mouths of rivers, I give the extracts from his notes on the two kinds of 
Mullet :— | 
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Dajaus monticola—Cuvier and Val. Mugil monticola—Bancroft. 


“These are the scientific appéllations by which the learned distinguish this species. 
It is, however, better known in common parlance as the Mountain Mullet, on account, 
it is said, of its being entirely confined. to the high water courses ; but this is not true. 
It is to be seen and is commonly taken by the Angler, even at the mouths of all our 
mountain. streams, as they mingle their waters with the ocean. That it quits the fresh 
waters (Si meme il les.quitte pour se rendre a la mer) to go into. the sea is a statement 
not based on fact. They are never found: but. in. the localities named. They are the 
denizens of les eaux douces exclusively. They are also called the Stream Mullet, on 
account of one of their habits, viz.,. swimming in the centre or hugging the sides of run- 
ning sweet waters,. It is.a very delicate fish ; the flesh is remarkably sweet. and. white, 
and the roe'is amost recherché morsel. In general.it is found nearly as large as the fish . 
itself. The Mountain Mullet seldom exceeds ten: inches. in length, and weighs half a 
pound, and in some instances above a pound.. Of course, they are found of all sizes and 
lengths under.. In this. fine:development the Angler must not expect to take them in 
small streams, Butin the Yallahs, the Buff Bay, the Wag Water, and particularly the | 
Swift and Spanish Rivers, they are to be seen in this perfection of their growth, The 
Stream or Mountain Mullet rises readily at the fly; a black or.a red tackle is generally 
most successful. For bait fishing, the scoured earth-worm kept in.damp moss, small 
silver prawns, and half-ripe-avocado:pears are the best. There-are two modes of dressing 
them for the table ; first wrap-them-up in a plantain leaf and put them in hot ashes and 
there let them remain for an hour; but the writer prefers them fried. The fine, large, 
delicious roes should not be treated in any other way for the gourmet. It is the best 
mode of preparing them for the table. I. repeat the Mountain Mullet is entirely confined 
to.the fresh water courses, even to. their final termination: in ‘the great and wide sea.’ 
As both mandibles of the Stream Mullet are full of very small teeth some precaution is: 
necessary in angling for them. ‘The material (gué as it is termed) by which the hook is 
attached to the line is much abraded and worn after taking a dozen or two of these fishes, 
and ought to be. renewed.” 

* * + K*. 
“The Hog-nose Mullet-—Miugil albula—Cuvier & Val. 

“The Hog-nose Mullet of the Rio-Grande, the Swift and Spanish Rivers, are certainly 
the largest and perhaps: the- sweetest.. In the month of September they are in prime 
order for the table. Browne’s notice is very meagre. At page 451 he says: “ All these 
species (alluding to the Calapaver and Sea Mullet) are rich and well tasted, and abound 
with a thin yellow fat that gives them an excellent flavor ; the last sort is thought to excel 
(alluding exclusively to the Hog-nose) ; it is a fresh water fish and generally found. in 
mountain rivers, but the two other sorts live indifferently, either in fresh. or salt water.” 

This is all true; the former is no doubt most delicate in: flesh and the flavor is. 
unsurpassingly fine: The head'and.neck are a mass of rich, sweet, gelatinous substance, 
The writer is-not acquainted with any other fish that can compare, in the qualities named, 
with this: fine, delightful specimen of the finny tribe. The flesh has always been 
esteemed a dainty of no ordinary kind, and so it is. The length of the Hog-nose Mullet. 
taken out of the Swift River, below the “ Fish Done,” will often measure twenty-three 
inches and usually weighs from: two-to- four pounds. It is designated by this name on 
account of the elongation. or projection of the cartilage.of the upper mandible con- 
siderably over the lower, ending in a blunt point, with which contrivance it turns up. 
mud, or the fallen leaves frequently found in conglomerated heaps, &c., in search of its 
ordinary food. The mandibles are supplied with.strong, short teeth of a conical shape, 
wregularly get. . 

“This fish does not rise to the fly. It is by bait alone that the skilful fisherman can: 
hope to secure so rich, so desirable a prize. The baits most used with success are fresh 
red earth worms, small silver shrimps taken out of springs and streamlets in the vicinity 
of rivers, half ripe avacado pears, &c. The silver shrimps are preferable ; they are the 
best of all baits. The hook must be attached to fine silver gimp, about eight or ten 
inches Jong: gut and Indian weed in common use will not answer to secure the fish, b 
reason of its teeth, which so fret these materials after afew struggles that they break 
asunder and the captive escapes to the great chagrin of the Angler, This Mullet is easily 
seared ; very sly and retired in its habits and rarely seen swimming to and fro like itg 
congener, 
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Gosse mentions a third species of Mullet, found in the streams at the Western end of 
the Island, which he names Mugil irretitus. I am not able to confirm his impressior, 
but from the description he gives at page 84 of his work it would seem to be a new 
ny undistinguished. I observe that it is not added to Mr. Hill’s list, 

owever. 


It has been asserted that the Tickiticky is merely the fry of one of the foregoing 


species of Mullet, but both Gosse and Hill treat it as belonging to a different family. 

The well-known fresh water Crawfish, Prawns, Jonkers (/) as they are sometimes 
called, are another excellent contribution from our streams, while the extreme delicacy 
of several variety of Mud Fish and Silver Eels, taken in the more sluggish and mud 
bottomed river reaches, need not be dwelt upon. | 

Such, of necessity, most superficially noticed are a few of our finest fish. Some 280 
species are enumerated in the list which prefaces this paper, but there are numerous 
' varieties still to be added before any local catalogue is complete. Many of the indigenous 
names are not referred to even in the pages of Long, Gosse, or Hill. 

Enough has, however, been said to show that for the Naturalist and scientific enquirer, 
the enterprising speculator, or the mere pleastire seeker and “bon vivant,” our sea and 
tiver fisheries offer great and varied attractions. 


FISH HAWKERS. 


All these before-mentioned fish are to be procured at times in the Kingston and 
Spanish Town markets. Prices vary from 6d. to a 14d. per pound for the best and 


large fish, while the smaller fry are sold in strings, &c. But supplies of particular kinds | 


are uncertain. The bulk of the fresh fish sold is hawked about nearly always by 
women. These itinerant vendors will sometimes carry their wares inland for miles, but 
their re-appearance at a given point is as doubtful as “the shadow of a passing cloud.” 
Baskets of fish are intermittently offered for sale at residences in the Port Royal Moun- 
tains, between 4 and 5,000 feet above the sea, being brought up the steep hill-roads from 
Bull Bay and the vicinity. The Town of Mandeville is irregularly supplied by the 
fishermen at Alligator Pond, who ascend the Manchester Mountains for the purpose. 
Comparatively small quantities are sold in the outports, such as Falmouth, &c., the 
people preferring to lose time, run the risk of their goods spoiling, and carry them 
considerable distances, rather than pay the small market fees and thus gradually improve 
their chances of steady sales to regular customers. 

Were more system pursued in the calling of the. fisherman, so that the purchaser 
might more fairly depend upon the vendor, it is obvious that far larger consumption 
would take place throughout the Country, to the mutual advantage of the fisherman, 
“ fishwife,’’? and all classes of their customers. 

In closing this mere compilation on the subject of our fish and fishing, which although 
very incomplete it-is hoped may tend to increase an interest in such enquiries, it may be 
added that it will both contribute to the cause of science generally as well as be very 
valuable to this branch of the Kingstoh Museum (for which presents due credit will be 
given) if collectors will add to it spare specimens, in duplicate, of any new or rare forms, 
coupled with observations on the habits, mode and place of capture, &c. Duplicates are 
required, if possible, in order that they may be numbered and one specimen sent to the 
British Museum for its correct scientific name. Such articles will be gladly received by 
the “Curator of the Kingston Museum, Jamaica Institute,’’ to whom they should be 
addressed per ‘ Atlas Co’s. Coasting Steamer,” the Company having liberally consented 
to carry them free of any charge. } 





NOTE 1.—APPENDIX. 


TaBLE.—Gross Total Imports for 10 years ending 30th September, 1880, taken from Collectors 
Genera]’s Annual Reports. 
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1870-71 be £1,331,185 1875-76 = 81,700,258 
1871-72 oe 1,559,601 1876-77 ve 1'662,389 
1872-73 be 1°733,191 1877-78 ae 1,492,723 
1873-74 1,762,817 1878-79 ss 1,347,842 
1874-75 ine 1,759,942 1879-80 cae 1,475,197 
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FISH, DRIED OR SALTED. 





FISH, ALEWIVES PICKLED. 























Years Quantities, Values. Quantities. Values, 
Lbs. £ ss 4, Barrels, £ os d, 
1880 11 495,798 106,339 2 8 2,729, 2,729 0 0 
1879 10,970;989 115,195 7 7 3,581 5,102 18 6 
1878 11,133,675 122,470 8 4 1,600 2,222 18 0 
1877 8,968,606 109,654 0 6 2,287 2,905 4 0 
1876 10,003,683 110,043 16 2 1,940 2,284 13 0 
FISH, HERRINGS PICKLED. .FISH, HERRINGS SMOKED. 
Years, Quantities. Values. Quantities. Values. 
Barrels. £sda Lbs. £ «s a. 
1880 31,317 28,968 4 6 84,640 705 6 8 
1879 37,565 33,808 10 0 46,240 385 6 8 
1878 40,434 45,540 13 0 73,638 613 13 0 
1877 42,035 46.367 18 0 132,935 1,107 15 8 
1876 37,184 42,304 8 0 73,540 612 16 8 
FISH, MACKAREL PICKLED. FISH, PICKLED UNENUMERATED. - 
Years. Quantities. Values. Quantities. Values 
Barrels. £ os. d. Barrels, | £ se dd 
1880 15,622 20,309 5 0 62 80 5 6 
1879 19,171 27,797 19 0 693 104 5 0 
1878 15,397 ~ 28,995 14 0 40 80 0 0 
1877 15,876 31,1385 15 0 1024 205 0 0 
1876 10,997 21,994 0 0 54 108 0: 0 








ee 


FISH, SALMON PICKLED. 





FISH, SALMON SMOKED., 


: : 








Years, Quantities. Values. Quantities, Values 

Barrels, £ 8s. da Lbs. £ ss d, 
1880 405 1,723 7 6 1,153 28 16 6 
1879 1,053} 3,686 7 6 902 22 11 O 
1878 1,179 4.311 19 Q 574 14 7 6 
1877 867 3,239 12 0 707 17 18 6 
1876 1,169 4,676 0 0 178 49 0 


If to these totals be added the value of tinned fish stuffs, such as Lobsters, Haddock 


, Sar- 


ines, &c., it will be a moderate estimate to compute the value of imported fish supplies at 


200,000 per annum, 


ae eee 


NOTE 3.—APPENDIX. 
Jamaica Institute, Date Tree Hall, 14, East Street, 


Kingston, 14th June, 1880. 


For the best specimen of Fish from Island Waters preserved by dry process, in boxes or barrels, 


Weighing 


No prize shall be awarded for any article that does not in the opinion of the Governors po 
By order, 


Ment merit, 


not less than 100lbs. nett and certified to have been put up six weeks previous £16 
For the like specimen of Fish preserved by wet process oss 


£15 
eeosa 


(Signed) H, PRrest, Seoretary, 
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N OTE 4,—APPENDIX. . 
Extract on Fish Preserving from “ Transactions of Jamaica Society of Arts,” 1855. 


~ No pickle is used for fish, The efficacy in curing this flesh depends Ist., on carefully rub- 
bing in sugar and saltpetre, 2ndly., on drying it in the sun after salting with common salt 
very moderately ; the hottest sunshine is the best, and the most convenient position the verti- 
- cal one on a stick stuck in the ground. When the fish is partially dry, pyrolignous acid must 
be passed over all its surface with a feather. It must then be strung on sticks in a wide 
chimney and smoked. 

The best method of smoking a draught of fishes (for we will supose the fisherman resort- 
ing to this economy in aid of Ais trade), is to get an empty hogshead and after putting in 
&@ convenient number of cross pieces, like perches in a bird cage, to string the fish upon them, 
and then to turn down the hogshead, and lighting a slow smouldering tire under it made of 
wood that will not communicate an unpleasant flavour, keep the fish smoked in this way 
until they are fit for packing and carrying to market. Let the housewife cook them as she 
would cook smoked salmon, and it will be found that our Jamaica coasts supply us with as 
good fish for curing and drying as Yarmouth or the Dogger Bank. 

The broad fleshy fishes are the best for curing. The most recommended are Barracouta, 
Sphyrea barracuta ; Snook, Centropromus undecimalis ; Groopers, Serranus chrysostomas 
Cuv., Serranus striatus, Bl. &c., &c.: June Fish, Labrus; Mud Fish, Philipnus dormitator. 


Nore 5.—APPENDIX.—PARISH OF WESTMORELAND. 





Name of Fishing No.of |No.of Men| Average Average 





























Station. Canoes, | Employed. Daily Price per Remarks. 
Catch. pound. 
Ib. 
Cove 4 10 4 Pt Dame g 
Parker's Bay 2 4 7 2 ce a Bed aa 5 
King’s Beach 8 16 5 si oo no 2 5 g 
Whitehouse? me 1 3 5 R. Su FE og 
bh nee pty Beach ... : - : % aX br 3 ga i 
ulloden ee ma = mY 

Mount Edgecumbe 6 12 4 e .tfg os 6 o- 
Belmont ie 8 16 4 2 oe oo AGI 2 bp 
Bluefields sg 7 ie 5; & 8B Cen 238 I K 
Cave Sek Ms Qo 
Smithfield sos 15 30 4 2 4 | 8-598 a 
Saint Ann’s ~ 14 28 3 = gg | §2dR0] 
Savanna-la-Mar ... 16 40 4 - 2 Be owas eg 9 
Hope Wharf a8 39 105° 4 A Boo oe 
John’s Point Sas 5 12 3 a Bune 8g 
Little Bay sey 1 3. 4 @ eo mOg OAH So 
Brighton sem 4 8 3 a Ha ys 88 20 
Ironshore ons 12 _ 80 3 19 2 OA 0O& 
Negril , sis 69 197 5 

284 685 76 





Number of Canoes engaged 284 

Number of Men employed 685 : . 

Total daily average of catch of fish in pounds, taking the gross average of all stations, 
76, or an average per station for each canoe of 4ib. 


Note 6.—APPENDIX, 
re LC I AA CN 
TURTLE, PREPARED, TORTOISE SHELL. 











Years. Quantities. Values. | Quantities, Values. 
Lbs. £8. d. Lbs. £ 8s. d 

1880 10,805 660 6 6 3,846 1.993 0 0 
1879 7,989 . 791 15 2 4.706 ' 2,825 18 O 
1878 8,681 859 7 6 3,710 1,294 17 6 

- 1877 4,936 545 0 0 1,758 439 10 0 
1876 7 47 0 0 560 0 0 
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PART V. 7 
THE TIMBER SUPPLY OF JAMAICA. 
(By Thomas Harrison, Government Surveyor.) 7 
In most Countries there is a great similarity in the timber production, but 1 2% 
imagine there are few Countries in the world which present such marked variety inh 
in the distribution of the timber trees as this Island; doubtless, produced by the “#* 
great variety of its soil and climate. | 
Our arid barren hills near the south coast produce the hard ebony, lignum- “1 
vitse, bullet tree, iron wood, brazilletto, cashaw, &c., while the interior hills 
produce cedar, mahogany, yellow sanders, lancewood, rosewood, bullet tree, 
mahoe, santa maria, broadleaf, &c., and our high mountains supply yacca, juni- 


“amt 

per-cedar, redwood, wild juniper, satinwood, &c. sal 
The tops of our highest mountains do not show much timber of value, for as = * 

you ascend the trees become poorer and smaller, presenting at the tops ofthe “® 
ridges almost a stunted appearance, doubtless from their exposed position; but ~% 

- the same kind of trees, a little lower down, or in sheltered localities, are straight |™ 


and stout; the yacca, for instance, on the lofty ridges of the Blue Mountains is 
ehort and crooked, the contortions producing that truly magnificent grain so 
much prized in cabinet work, while the yacca of St. Ann and Manchester is per- 
fectly straight, and the character of the tree so very different that it can only, 
on casual observation, be recognized by the leaf.* | 

The juniper-cedar of the Blue Mountain range is certainly the most beauti- 
ful cabinet wood we have, but it is difficult of access and the tree is small, the 
largest giving a board of only about 12 inches wide. 

A ceiling in the Director’s house at the Cinchona Plantation, Bellevue, is made 


of this wood, and by a skilful arrangement of the boards in matching the grain 
the Seat design has the appearance of clouds, and the effect is extremely 
beautiful. ; 


Many trees which require particular conditions for their growth are found 
confined to limited areas in particular districts, such as.juniper-cedar, blood- 
wood, green-heart, ebony, brazilletto, and black plum or St. Mary’s wood, while 
others seem to be at home any where, such as the cedar, bullet tree, Spanish elm, 
yoke or mastwood, &c. 4 

Our cabinet woods stand pre-eminent and have taken prizes wherever exe, 
hibited ; and there is no doubt a good business could be done by exporting some __, 
of these beautiful woods, if the difficulties of procuring them from the forest. 
could be reduced ; the want of labor and roads in these remote districts render , 
_ the obtaining of these woods too expensive at present to be resorted to asa 

business ; but it is to be hoped the day will come when these districts will be, 
gufficiently opened up to render the procuring of these woods profitable. | 

The immense variety of articles, such as knife handles, ornaments, knobs, _ 
buttons, &c., which are now manufactured from close grained woods, open & 
ready market for any wood possessing that quality. There is no doubt many 
of our woods would answer for this purpose, and notably among them I would 

mention the bloodwood and fiddlewood, which I believe have only to be put 
in the market and fairly tried. The large price manufacturers are prepared to 


give for a hardwood with close grain and not brittle would warrant the pro- 
curing it at great cost even from our high mountains. 


* The Yaocca of the Blue Mountains is Podocarpus coriacea, while that of St. Ann 
and Manchester is Podocarpus purdicanus ; hence the difference in the timber arises from 
the fact of its being the produce of two distinct species. —P UBLISHERS. : 
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{ Jy an estimate, which must necessarily be only approximate, I calculate 

there are at present about 800,000 acres of timber-producing forest in this 

' Island, which at the low estimate of 400 feet to the acre—which might fairly 

be cut every year without permanent injury to the forest—we have the enor- 

_ mous amount of 320,000,000 feet as the annual production. (I may here 
ty!’ mention that in the United States the forests produce from 15 to 20,000 feet 
wet per acre, but this is when the forest is entirely cut down, and besides the trees 
ni there grow much closer than they do here.) 
| Of this large amount of available wood not more than about 3,500,000 feet 
' are actually cut for building purposes; besides the large quantity, of which — 
| itis impossible to form any estimate, annually destroyed by squatters and small 

settlers in clearing land for provision grounds. Of the quantity cut last year 

only about 37,000 feet were exported. 

This calculation does not include dyewoods and other woods measured by 
ing the ton: of these there were exported last year, logwood, 46,325 tons ; fustic, 
; 1,699 tons; ebony, 230 tons; lignumvite, 253 tons ; bitterwood, 350 tons; 
j brazilletto, 197 tons ; and 8,858 lancewood spars. 

Notwithstanding this large supply of timber that might be available, if we 
had the means of getting it out, we are obliged to import the greater portion of 
,x the lumber we use. 

« Last year we imported, chiefly from the United States, 6,240,684 feet lumber 
+ and 281,687 shingles, besides staves, shooks, headings and hoops. 

A very large amount of valuable timber would undoubtedly find its way to 
Kingston if we had a Railway even to the foot of the central hills; but there is 
no doubt much of the best timber must remain in the mountain fastnesses on 


account of the difficulty of getting it out. 

It has been ascertained beyond doubt that forests exercise a great influence 
on the rainfall, and where the forests have been destroyed the rainfall has 
diminished ; this accounts for the dry character of the climate of the south side 
of the Island, particularly in its eastern half where probably the greatest clear- 
_ ances have taken place. 

. _ Testimate that during the last 50 years the forests on 800,000 acres have 
- been destroyed, while not more than 100,000 acres have been allowed to revert 


1 to forest. 
Old people remember when as regularly as possible there were two wet 
seasons, in May and October, which always set in with heavy clouds and thun- 
' der and lightning for some days before the downfall of rain ; in our days such 
a circumstance is rare. | 

The wooded districts still continue to get much rain, but not nearly as much 
as they used to get. Many springs that were formerly considered permanent 
have dried up within the recollection of many persons. I myself have been 
witness to some of them. ‘There are numerons old Sugar Works throughout 
the Island that formerly had water as their motive power, but which have 
been long since abandoned in consequence of the failure of the water; in 
several instances this power has been supplemented or superseded by steam, 
Floods that were formerly of frequent occurrence are now uncommon. 

To enumerate all the timber trees in the Island would be beyond the scope 
of a limited article like this, but prominently I may mention the following :— 
1, Cedar (Cedrela odorata).—This is a well known wood, it cuts freely, not hard, is 

very durable, and is perhaps more extensively used for general building purposes, 
away from the coast, than any other kind of indigenous wood. A great many 
shingles are made of cedar. In the interior it grows}o 4 and even 6 feet in dia- 

meter and 70 to 80 feet high. 7 “3 
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2. Mahogany (Swietenia Mahagoni).—A well known and very durable wood, much used i8/ 
in general building and for furniture and: ornamental work. Some of the Jamaica Sif 
ae ad is very fine. In the interior of the Island trees of considerable size are ve 
found. ry 

8. Bullet or Bully tree (Dipholis montana).—This is an excellent building timber and a 
is much used sawn into boards, planks and scantlings, it is very durable and very * 
lasting, shingles are made from it ;.it is found all over the Island and.grows 3 to: uit 
or 4 feet in diameter.. a 

4, Neesberry Bullet-tree (Sapota sideroxylon).—This tree grows much straighter and 
taller than the bullet-tree and is considered a better timber, it is very heavy and. *” 
wears well under water, it grows to 3 or 4 feet in diameter. : an 

5. Bastard Bullet-tree (Dipholis salicifolia)—This is also-a very fine timber for general nd 
building.. ah 

6. Mahoe (Paritium elatum).—This wood is much: used in building, it makes a very 4 
pretty flooring and pretty furniture; picture frames, &c,, when fully ripe it is ofa 
dark blackish green color, with darker or lighter bands, and makes a pretty con- - 
trast with lighter woods. In somelocalities boards.2 to 3 feet may be got. The bark 
yields an excellent fibre much used for cordage, 

7. Santa-Maria (Calophyllum Calaba).—This wood is very abundant and‘ on that :: 
account much used for building, although it is not considered a durable wood ; 
shingles of an inferior class are split from this wood. The growth in humid locali- 
ties is about 4 feet in diameter at the butt.. I have seen trees 150 feet high and’ 
as straight as a ship’s mast. | ‘4 

8. Yellow Sanders (Bucida capitata)—Chiefly found to perfection in the interior where x: 
it grows straight and 3 or 4 feet in diameter ; it saws freely and makes a beautiful 
board taking a high polish ; the wood is of a light yellow colour with: satin graining: , 
and is highly prized in cabinet work where it sets off dark woods. ity 

9. Fiddle Wood (Citharexylum surrectum).—A most useful timber in building, close 
grained and very tough, used for mill rollers and frames, carriage wheels, &c. 

10. Breadnut (Brosimum alicastrum).—This is an excellent timber tree and grows 
abundantly in the imterior, generally straight witha diameter of about 18 inches; it 
makes capital boards, takes a high polish and makes a beautiful flooring ; the tree 
bears abundant nuts which are readily eaten by stock of all kinds. Horses and 
cattle are also very fond of the leaves. ; 

11, Cashaw (Prosopis juliflora).—A very hard wood, splits readily, makeseverlasting shin- : 
gles ; it is the most abundant wood on the plains of the south side and is the chief, 
firewood. It is much used for fencing and the sleepers of the original line of the. .- 
Jamaica Railway are of this wood. The branches being very crooked.they are well’ 
adapted for the knees of boats and ship building generally. 

12, Wild Tamarind (Pithecolobium filicifolium).—An excellent timber wood, much usedin : 
building, found all over the Island, grows straight up to 3 feet in diameter, saws . 
freely, not too hard for general work, takes a fine polish and makes pretty flooring 
and ceiling. 7 : 

13. Broad Leaf (Terminalia latifolia)—This tree grows to considerable size ;. it isnot jj 
thought much of for building purposes, but as it splits readily shingles and staves , 
are often made from it. . 

14. Mountain Guava (Psidium montanum).—A hard white wood, grows straight to about | : 


2 feet in diameter, not much used in building, perhaps on account of its hardnest :, 
and cross grain, and because when used as posts it rots quickly in the earth. i 

15. Timber Sweet Wood (Nectandra exaltata).—This tree grows straight to about 2 |: 
or 3 feet in diameter, it splits and saws freely and makes very good boards butnot |. 
very lasting ; shingles and staves are frequently made from it as also fromthe com- ,; 
mon sweet wood. a V 

16. Blood orIron - Wood (Laplacea Heematoxylon).—This is a very hard close grained =; 
wood of a deep red color, an excellent dye is extracted from it ; it is not much used . 
in building on account of its hardness. I think it would be a very useful wood for I" 
small articles, such as ornaments, knobs, buttons, &., and is just the kind of wood - 
now being enquired after by manufacturers. | 2 

17. Cogwood (Ceanothus Chioroxylon)—.A very hard and tough wood, twisted grain, doe 
not grow large, is used for mill framings, cogwheels, &. 
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auch ( 48 Calabash (Crescentia Cujete)—This is a most-useful tree, the wood is tough, light 

:}ms and elastic, but as it is of a crooked growth it is only used for small work, such as 

ieee’ the felloes of wheels and in carriage building generally, cattle yokes and a variety of 

small articles. The shell of the fruit makes excellent drinking cups, vessels for car- 

ake rying water, dish covers, &c. . 

mie J9.Redwood (Erythroxylon areolatum),—This timber grows to medium size, saws 

nn readily, not too hard for general purposes, is used for furniture and flooring. 

"| 20,8panish Elm (Cordia gerascanthoides),—This tree makes a good post to go in the 

tec’ ground and is much used by the peasantry in the erection of their houses ; the 

‘ tree grows straight to about a foot in diameter at the butt; hoops and staves are 

7 also made from it When in flower the tree is one sheet of white flowers and is 

ws! oy VOU beautiful. : 

"91, Dogwood (Piscidia erythrina or Piscidia carthaginensis).—A very useful wood, tough 

and elastic, much used for felloes of wheels and for cart and carriage frames and other 
aad work requiring a tough wood ; the bark is employed for intoxicating fish. 

tat 92. Fustic (Maclura tinctoria).—A very tough close grained and heavy wood of a burnt 

tr? sienna color, used for felloes of wheels, é&c., but chiefly a dyewood. 

Tivie’ 23, Lignum Vites (Guiacum officinale).—A well known hardwood in general use, exported 

for the manufacture of a variety of small articles. 7 
ai 24, Ebony, Black Heart and Green Heart (Brya Ebenus).—A well known hardwood, - 

b Tl exported for various uses. : 

dix 25. Lancewood (Oxandra virgata).—Grows straight to 20 or 30 feet in height and 8 to 10 

ugh ¢ inches at the butt, possesses great elasticity, much used in carriage building for 

which purpose it is exported. 

ri 26. Braziletto (Cessalpinia brasiliensis).—This wood is much used for spokes of wheels and 
in carriage building generally ; being of a bright red colour and taking a high polish 
it is also much used for ornamental cabinet work. 

27. Maiden Plum (Comocladia integrifolia).—A very hard wood, does not grow large 

gi hc ” sawing, but makes an almost everlasting post, for which purpose it is 

‘ much us 

ici 48. Mountain Torch Wood (Amyris balsamifera) and Black Torch Wood.—These are very 

dhs hard sticks, make capital posts for going in the earth ; they readily split up into 

ip? strips and are used by the peasantry for torches. 

ai 29. = Wood (Amyris).—This wood is used for much the same purposes as torch 
wood, | 

30. Yellow Candle Wood (Cassia emarginata).—This is more a dyewood for which pur- 
pose some has been exported ; itis hard but does not grow large enough to saw. 

31. Prune (Prunus occidentalis).—A. hard and durable wood, attains a size of from 2 to 
3 feet in diameter, lasts well in water, is therefore good for piles ; it is considered 
an excellent timber for building ; an excellent. liqueur is prepared from the bark. 

: 982. Pigeon Wood (Divspyros tetrasperma).—This is a very good timber wood, lasts in 

the ground well, it is used for posts, scantling, &c. Wild pigeons feed on the berry, 

: hence the name, ; 

33, South American Acacia (Calliandra Inga Saman).—This tree grows to large size, 5 to 
6 feet in diameter, particlarly on the south side where it is encouraged as shade to 
pastures ‘under the name guango; it is very crossed grained and difficult to saw, 
bué boards are sometimes cut from it, they are not, however, in much favor. The 
tree produces a very sweet bean which is eaten by all descriptions of stock. 

34. Bastard Cabbage (Andiria inermis).—This tree is plentiful in the lowlands and the 
wood is very durable as posts, the trunk is generally straight and reaches a diameter 
of 12 inches ; the smaller ones are much used for rafters. 

35. Juniper Cedar (Juniperus barbadensis).—This wood usually grows at a considerable 
elevation, it is-one of the fir family and not abundant, it grows tolerably straight 
(with many side branches) to a diameter of about 12 to 16 inches, and it is one of 
the most beautiful of our ornamental woods. Furniture, ceilings, door pannel- 

ngs, &c., made of this wood are unsurpassed for beauty. The wood has a pleasing 
ogour, ; 

36. Yacca (Podocarpus coriacea).—This isone of our most prized ornamental woods and 
much used in furniture and cabinet work. The most flowery specimens grow on 
the Blue Mountains, where it is crooked and crossed grained, but in other elevated 
parts of the Island it is straight and yields capital building and furniture wood, but 
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not so well adapted for ornamental purposes as that grown on the Blue Mountains ; 
its largest growth is about 18 inches in diameter. 


37. Logwood (Hematoxylon Campechianum).—This is a well known dyewood and is 


very abundant, particularly on the south side of the Island. In consequenceof 


the late and poe high price of this article in the European markets there has 


been a very quantity exported. Tho heart is considered indestractable by 
time, stockadoe fences are therefore made of the pieces too small for exportation. ‘sb 
88, Lace Bark (Lagetta lintearia)—This tree is straight but of small size; the bark ,y 
produces a beautiful fibre, very strong and well suited for the most delicate textile oh 
pal pee ; when carefully drawn out or stretched by the hands a pentagonal and itt 
exagonal mesh is formed in every respect like lace, and many ornamental things ;,; 
are made from it by the ladies. ‘i 
89. Yoke Wood or Mast Wood (Catalpa longisiliqua).—This wood grows abundantly ony, 
| the south side, it is sawn up into boards and scantlings, it is verydurableandnot ,, 
too hard for general purposes ; it grows to about three feet in diameter. ail 
40. Grey Mountain Sanders (Bucida——?).—This is a very good timber, saws readily, ,,, 
makes a fine board, darker in color than the yellow sanders and not so satin-like 


in appearance, but takes a fine polish, grows to about three feet in diameter. 
_ 41, Hog Doctor.—Grows in dry rocky localities to ten or twelve inches in diameter, makes 
a very durable post. 

42, Rose Wood (Amyris——?).—A hard close grained wood with aromatic smell, grows 
to two or three feet in diameter, might be used in the manufacture of small articles, 
like the far famed sandal wood. | 

43. Birch (Bursera gummifera).—A common wood on the south side of the Island, is 
often used for heading for sugar hogsheads. The red bark makes it conspicuous 
wherever it grows. : 

44. Bitter Wood or Quassia (Quassia amara).—This wood, on account of its medicinal 
qualities, is chiefly used for making drinking cups, &c., it is also used in the manufac- 
ture of beer. 

45. Red Mangrove (Rhizophora Mangle) and White Mangrove (Laguncularia racemosa).— 
These trees grow in the swamps; the bark is much used for tanning purposes, 
The former grows straight and makes a good post, also lasts well as piles, the lat- 
ter is crooked and throws down numerous roots from the branches, similar to the 
banyan tree. 

46. Divi-Divi (Ceesalpinia Coriaria).—This is a small crooked tree, grows in the plains, 
the wood is of little value but the pods are used for tanning, for this purpose it 
is cultivated by some persons, 

47. Mammee (Mammea Americana).—Large tree, remarkably durable, well adapted for 
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house building, posts and piles, stands damp ; it is beautifully grained and used for 


fancy work. A valuable gum is obtained from the bark. 


48, Locust (Hymencea Courbaril).—Large tree, hard and heavy, very durable, saws easily, 


used in general building. 


49. Prickly Yellow (Zanthoxylum clava-Herculis).—This wood is of a light yellow color, 
saws readily, straight, grows to 40 or 50 feet in height and 2 feet diameter atthe | 


butt, not considered durable for outside work, 


50. Seaside Grape (Coccoloba uvifera).—A crooked tree, wood hard and takes a fine | 


polish, used for fancy work. 


{ 


51. Box Wood (Vitex umbrosa).—Used for boards and framing purposes, is not a large | 


tree but works up easily. 


52. Button Wood (Conocarpus erectus).—Not large, used for piles and stands well in 


salt water. 


I have already carried this catalogue further than I intended, but there are | 
many other woods useful for some purposes or possessing medicinal qualities 
or used for boards or posts, such as black plum or St. ‘Mary’s wood, fig tree, 


cotton tree, milk’ wood, rose apple, bitter damson, casssada wood, wild cin- 
namon, wild orange, pimento, beef apple, hog berry, &e. 
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mia THE FERNS OF JAMAICA. 

de ij (By W. Nock of the Botanical Department.) 

pene SUB-KINGDOM II1.—CRYPTOGAMOUS, ACOTYLEDONOUS OR FLOWERLESS PLANTS. 
iat ty CLASS III.—ACROGENS, — 


al Order 1—Filices or Ferns ; genera: Gleichenia, &., &o., &e. 
it Nor the least interesting part of the Flora of Jamaica is the Fern Vegetation. In 
b variety and extent it is not matched in any Island of the size in any part of the World. 
it Not only is the number of species in it abundant, but also in the multiplicity of individuals. 
ala Some regions it has monopolized and over-run to the exclusion of every thingelse. In all 
i districts it is found—the dryest as well as the wettest. Even the arid region of Liguanea 
| Plain is not without its representative, for there Polypodiwm incanum, Gymnogramme 
tha, ¢alomelanos and Nephrodium molle are found, And at all altitudes, from the rocks of the 
als sea coast, where Adiantum deltoideum is dewed with the ocean spray, to the very highest 
.! peaks of the mountains, where filmies and Polypodiums clothe the trunks and branches 
™ of the trees in a temperature at times, during the winter, hardly above freezing point. 
in Though so generally diffused through the land Ferns are naturally moisture-loving plants, 
and abound most in those districts and regions where this condition most abundantly and 
uniformly prevails, 
, _ Port Royal Mountains and the Blue Mountain range are particularly rich in the num- 
pM’  ber.of species they contain. Within a radius of 5 miles, taking Morce’s Gap (which is 
situate on the boundary line of St. Andrew and St. Georgé) as a centre, over 200 species 
_ aretobe found. Among these are some of the tiniest of filmies measuring hardly a quar- 
ai! ter of an inch long. Here also are to be found hundreds of noble tree-ferns, with stems 
av forty to fifty feet high bearing large graceful umbrella-like heads. One species, Cyathea 
..,  pibescens, is often met with very large trunks measuring, in one or two instances at four 
x feet from the ground, five feet in circumference. The trunks of most of these trees are 
i covered with filmies and present, when covered with dew drops, a very beautiful and 
pleasing sight. 
‘- ~The number of known species of Ferns in Jamaica is about 450, and there are, perhaps, 
50 varieties known. (triesbach in his “ Flora of the British West Indian Islands” des- 
cribes 340 species, of these he gives 291 as indigenous to Jamaica, but up to the present 
time there are 307 of his described species found and 143 others not described by him. 
The greater part of the latter number have been added within the last five or six years, 
* and among these are 25 species new to science. Judging from the number of species added 
“. inso short a time, considering, also, that nearly all these were discovered in the Eastend of 
' the Island, and as it is believed that the Fern Flora of the other parts of the Island has 
not yet been thoroughly investigated, there is no doubt that there are at least another 
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50 species to be found, 
The following is, I believe, a complete list of the Jamaica Fern Flora up to the present 
time :— 
LIST OF JAMAICA FERNS. 
GLEICHENIA CyaTHEA, contd. 
Bancroftii, Kz. serra, W. 
revoluta, H.B.K. _ Schanschin, Mart. 
pubescens, H.B°K. . furfuracea, Baker. 
“« yar. longipinnata, K1. dissoluta, Baker, n.ap. 
furcata, W. gracilis, Gr. 
glauca, H.K. : insignis, Kat. 
pectinata, W. 
Mathewsii, Hook. eae lia. § 
grandifolia, Spr. 
es dichotoma, W. horrida, R. Br. 
gece -  Wilsonii, H.K. 
Nockii, Jenman, n.sp. 
arborea, Sm. ALSOPHILA 
“var. nigrescens, Hook, . - parvula, Jenman, N.Sp. 
“« —_ *  eoncinnum, Bak. : aspera, R.Br. 
elegans, Heward. infesta, Kze. 
pubescens, Mett. s 2 armata, Pr. 
pruinata, Kif.. 


Tussacii, Desv. 
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DICKSONIA 


coniifolia, Hook. 
Plumieri, Hook. 
adiantoides, H.B.EK. 
cicutaria, Sw. 
cicutarioides, Fee. 

“ ’ 


apiifolium, Hook. 


DAVALLIA 


Saccoloma, Spreng. 
insequalis, Kze. 
spelunces, Baker. 
clavata, Sw. 
aculeata, Sw. 
fumarioides, Sw. 


UiyMENOPHYLLUM 


abruptum, Hook. 

rarum, R.Br. 

L’Herminieri, Mett. 
asplenioides, Sw. : 
axillare, Sw. 

crispum, H.B.K. 
undulatum, Sw. | 
sphcerocarpum, V.D.B. 
polyanthos, Sw. 
protrusum, Hook. 
hirsutum, Sw. 

lanatum, Fee. 

lineare, Sw. 

«var. antillense, Jen. 

sericeum, Sw. 

ciliatum, Sw. 
elegantissimum, Fee. 
gratum. Fee. 

hirtellum, Sw. 
microcarpum, Desv. 
‘Catherinse, Hook. 
Tunbridgense, Smith. 
fucoides, Sw. 


TRICHOMANES 


= 


spicatum, Hedw. 
lineolatum, Hook. 
menbranaceum, L, 
reptans, Sw. 
sphenoides, Kze. 


-punctatum, Poiret. 


Kraussii, Hook. 
muscoides, Hook. 
setiferum, Baker, N.Sp. 
sinuosum, Rich. 
pinnatifidum, V.D.B. 
Bancroftii, Hook. 
alatum, Sw. 

« var: attenuatum, Hook. 
pyxidiferum, L. 

“svar. alatum. . 


“e “ minutum. 
aid “  angustifolium, 
radicans, Sw. _ 
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TRICHOMANES, contd. 
radicans, var. 
crispum, L. 

é var. 
crinitum, Sw. 

usillum, Sw. 
ucens, Sw. 
pinnatum, Hedw. 
tenerum, Spr. 
trichoideum, Sw. 
scandens, L. 
rigidum, Sw. 

Cysrorrerts 
fragilis, Bernh.' 

DLINDSAYA 
trapeziformis, Dry. 
guianensis, Dry. 
stricta, Dry. 

ADIANTUM 
Kaulfussii, Kze. 
oblivuum, W. 
intermedium, Sw. 
trapeziformis, L. 
cultratum, J.Sm. 
cristatum, L. 
obtusum, Desv. 
cubense, Hook. 

6 
ecrenatum, W.. 
tetraphyllum, W. 

6c 
lucidum, Sw. 
macrophyllum, Sw. 
bipinnatum, Baker, n. 6. 
deltoideum, Sw. 
villosum, L. 
pulverulentum, L. 

66 
microphyllum, W. 
Capillus-Veneris, L. 
concinnum, Kth. 
tenerum, Sw. — 
fragile, Sw. 
hispidulum, Sw. 
Wilsoni, Hook 
pumillum, Sw. 

Kunzeanum, KI. 
HYPoLeEris 
repens, Pr. 
~ “ var inermis, H.R. 
Purdeiana, Hook 
nigrescens, Hook 
hostilis, Presl. 
CHEILANTHES 
paupercula, Mett 
radiata, J.Sm. 
pedata, A. Br. 
" microphylla, Sw. 
32 var. 
. micgomera, Link. 
tomentosa, Link. ~ 


var. nanum. Jenman. 


var paucijuga, Bak. 


var : caudatum, Bak. 
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ASPLENIUM, contd. 


CHEILANTHES, contd. 
geranisfolia, Fee. 
marginata, Baker. 

NoTHOCLENA 
trichomanoides, R. Br. 

“ var; subnuda, Jenm. 
rufa, Pr, at 

Prepis 
longifolia, L. 
cretica, L. 
mutilata, L. 
quadriaurita, Retz. 

" var, 
felosma, J. Sm. 
Swartziana, Ag. 
heterophylla, L. 
laciniata, W. 
deflexa, Lk. 
arachnoidea, Kaulf. 
aquilina, L. 
caudata, L. 
viscosa, Moore. 
grandifolia, L. 
biaurita, L. 
pedata, L. 
palmata, Willd. 
aculeata, Sw. 
incisa, Thumb, 
podophylla, Sw. 
Kunzeana, Agardth. 
gigantea, Willd. 


CERATOPTERIS 


thalictroides, Brong. 


Lomarra 


onocleoides, Spreng. 
attenuata, W. 
Plumierii Desv. 
procera, Desv. 
Boryana, Willd. 
semicordata, Kunze 


Burcanum' 


unilaterale, Willd. 
occidentale, L. 
longifolium H.B.K. 
serrulatum, Rich. 
volubile, Kaulf. 

ITTARTA 
intermarginalis, Baker. n. sp. 
lineata, ae : 
stipitata, Kze, 
remota, Fee. 


ASPLENIUM 


serratum, L,. 
marginatum, LL. 
dentatum, L. 
frichomanes, Huds. 
monanthemum, L. 
alatum, Kth. 
salicifolium, Sw. 
lunulatum, Sw. 

: var stricta 

L 
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pteropus, Kaulf. 
herpeodes, Kze. 
abscissum, Willd. 
cultrifolium, L. 
auriculatum, Sw. 
hastatum, Klotzsch. 
rhizophorum, L. 
es var. 
sid var. 
bd var. 
serra, Longsd. 
marinum, L. 
auritum, Sw 
wt var. 
macilentum, Kze. 
falcatum, Lam. 
laudatum, Forst. 
dimidiatum, Sw. 
formosum, W. 
letum, Sw. 
bissectum, Sw. 
pumillum, Sw, 
cuneatum, Lam. 
furcatum, Thumb. 
fragrans, Sw. 
adiantoides, Radd. 
diminutum, Baker, n.sp. 
Fadyeni, Hook. 


| rhyzophyllum, Kze. 


e var. 
rutaceum, Mett. 
cicutarium, Sw. 
myriophyllum, Spreng. 

var. 
conchatum, Moore. 
hians, K ze. 3 
altissimum, Jenman, n.sp. 
plantagineum, L. 
grandifolium, Sw. 
juglandifolium, Lam. 
Roemerianum, Kze. 
centripetale, Baker. 
celtidifolium, Mett. 
arboreum, Willd. 
Shepherdii, Spreng. 
semthastatum, Kze. 
crenulatum, Baker. 
grammatoides, Fee. 
costale, Sw. 

Franconis, Mett. 
radicans, Schk. 

‘ var. 

Wilsoni, Baker. 
cirrhatum, Rich 


ASPIDIUM 


glandulosum, Hook. 
Plaschnickianum, Kze. 
rhizophyllum, Sw. 
semicordatum, Sw. 
mucronatum, Sw. 
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ASPIDIUM, contd. Neprprovium, contd, 
mucronatum, var. brachyodon, Hk. 
triangulum, Sw. Fendleri, Hk. 

sss var. laxum, Fee. hastatum, Jenman. 

“i “ Jatipinnum, Jen. NEPHROLEPIS 
ilicifolium, Fee. tuberosa, Hook. 
cavdatum, Jenman, n.sp. pectinata, Schtt. 
tridens, H.K. 66 var. 
viviparum, Fee. exaltata, Schtt. 
aculeatum, Sw. sesyuipedale, W. 
Moritzianum, K1. acuta, Hook. 
coriaceum, Sw. OLEANDRA 
ascendens, Heward nodosa, Pr. 
mexicanum, Pr. FAapYENIA 
abbreviatum, Schrad. prolifera, Hk. 
macrophyllum, Sw. PoLyPoriuM 
cicutarium, Sw. hastzefolium, Sw. 
apiifolium, Sw. flavopunctatum, Kaulf. 
trifoliatum, Sw. ctenoides, Fee. 
NEPHRODIUM decussatum, L. 
pedatum, Desv. caudatum, Kaulf. 
macrourum, Hk. platyphyllum, Hook. 
patens, Sw. punctatum, Thumb. 
Sloanei, Baker. subincissum, W. 
villosum, Sw. effusum, Sw. 
subfuscum, Baker. asplenioides, Sw. 
sanctum, Mett. tenora, Fee. 

= var. reptans, Sw. 
firmum, Baker, n.sp. a var gracilis 
conterminum, Sw. tetragonum, L. 

“6 var, pubescens, megalodus, Schk. 

a var. Jungermanioides, Klotz. 
Kaulfussii, Lk. gramineum, Sw. 
Sprengelii, Kaulf.. marginellum, Sw. 
persicinum, Jenman, n.sp. trifurcatum, L. 
limbatum, Sw. insequale, Fee. 
Shervingii, Jenman, n.sp. moniliforme, Cav. 
Jenmanii, Baker, n.sp. saxicolum, Baker, n.sp. 

66 var sitiorum, Jen. exiguum, Gr. 
pachyrachis, Hk. trichomanoides, Sw. . 
deltoideum, Sw. truncicola, Klotz. 
patulum, Baker. albopunctatum, Bak.n.sp.' 
hirtum, Sw. jubseforme, Kaulf. 
pubescens, Sw. oS heterotrichum, Baker, n.sp. 
amplum, Nutt. cultratum, W. 
Griesbachii, Baker. curvatum, Sw. 
Schizotis, H.K. pendulum, Sw. 
denticulatum, Sw. suspensum, L. 
excultum, Hk. asplenifolium, L. 
scolpendrioides, Mett. bruneo-viride, Baker, n.sp. 
incisum, Gr. rigescens, Bory. 

unitum, Sw. 6c var. 
serra, Hook. elasticum, Ent. 
amboinense, Presi. s.p. taxifolium, L. 

6 sp. pectinatum, L. 
Jamaicense, Baker, n.sp. var. 
asplenioides, gr. Schkuhri, Radd. 
molle, Sw. tenuifolium, Kth. 
venustum, Baker. graveolens, Baker, n.sp- 
usitatum, Jenman, n.sp. capillare, Desv. 


vyelleum, Baker. sororium, Kth. 
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FoLyPopiuM, contd. 
vaccinifolium, Fisch. 
piloselloides, L. 
loriceum, L. , 

| surrucuchense, Hook. 
chnoodes, Spr. 
attenuatum, H.B.K, 
nerifolium, Schk. 

incanum, Sw. 

’ thyssanolepis, A. Br. 
squamatum, L. 
aureum, L. 
areolatum. Kth. 
augustifolium, Eat. 

] amphostemon, Kze. 
laevigatum, Cavan. 

; repens, Sw. 
costale, Kze. 

| phyllitidis, L. 


lanceolata, L. 
: var. 
| Swartzii, Baker. 
lycopodioides, L. 
| crassifolium, L. 
angustum, Mett. 


serrulata, Kaulf, 

” var extensa, 
Jamesonii, H.k. 
myosuroides, Kaulf, 


| XIPHOPTERIS 


MonocramMy 
graininoides, Baker, 
minor, 

Immersa, Fee, 
Gymnogramma. 
diplazioides, Desv. 
gracilis, Hew. 
consimilis, Fee. 
pumila, Spreng. 
rufa, Desv. 

} cherophylla, Desv. 

7 schizophylla, Baker, n.sp, 

trifoliatum, Desv. 

tartarea, Desv. 

peruviana, Desv. 
calomelanos, Eat. 
Martensii, Bor. 
chrysophylla, Kaulf. 
sulphurea, Desv. 


» Muryisctum 
angustifolium, W, 
serratuma, Cav. 
reticulatum, Sw. 


ANTROPRYUM 
lineatum, Kaulf. 
lanceolatum, Kanlf, 
subsessile, K ze. 
L@ 
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TL ZNITIS 
polypodioides, 
angustifolium, R.Br, 
lanceolata, R.Br. 
Swartzii, Jenman. 


HeEMIONITIS 
palmata, L. 
pinnata, J.Sw. 

-citrifolia, Hk. 


ACROSTICHUM 
gramineum, Jenman, n.sp. 
simplex, Spence 
conforme, Sw. 
latifolium, Sw. 
Sartorii, Liebm. 
hybridum, Bory. 
pallidum, Baker, n.sp. 
viscosum, Sw. 
obtusum, Jenman, n.sp. 
apodum Kaulf. 
vestitum, Schlecht 
villosum, Sw. 

“ var. 
siliquaoides, Bak.n.sp. 
tectum, Willd. 
muscosum, Sw. 
squamosum, Sw, 

i var. 
sorbifolium, L. 

<s var. longifolium 
osmundacenm, Hk. 
peltatum, Sw. 
cervinum, Sw. 
alienum, Sw. 


sf var, 
nicotianifolium, Sw. 
““ var, Saxicolum Jemnan, 


erinitum, L. 
aureum, L. 
crassinerve, 


OsMUNDA 
cinnamomea, L, 


ScHIz HA 
elegans, Sw. 


ANEMIA 
filiformis, Pres] . 
Breuteliana, Prest- 
hirsuta, Sw. 
adiantifolia, Sw. 
Phyllitidis, Sw. 

6“ var laciniata 

aurita, Sw 

Lycopium 


venustum, Sw. 
volubile, Sw. 


MARATTIA 
alata, Sm, 
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Danza . OPHIOGLOSSUM : 

alata, Sm. dion pasado 
ata, hag . recticulatum, L. 
Moritziana, Presl. palmatum, L 
,L. 

stenophylla, Kz, BorrycHiumM | 
elliptica Sm. ternatum Sw. 
nodosa Sm. Virginianum, Sw. 





ORCHIDS OF JAMAICA, 
WITH CULTURAL HINTS. 
(By George Syme of the Botanical Department.) 


WHEN in 1864 the late Prof. Griesbach completed his Flora of the British West Indian 
Islands he had described 133 species of Orchids, exclusive of varieties ; representing 49 
genera, exclusive of sub-genera, as indigenous to Jamaica. Thirty-five of the species, 
exclusive of what he considered sub-species or varieties, were then considered peculiar to 
the Island, but it is probable that when the Floras of adjacent Islands and the mainland of 
America are better known this number will be considerably reduced. : 

I am not in a position at present to state exactly how many species have been disco- 
vered in this Island since 1864, but I have to announce the discovery of at least two ; 
one Arpophyllum spicatum (a genus until lately only found in Mexico and New 
Grenada) high on the Blue Mountains by my colleague Mr. Wm. Nock of the Govern- 
ment Cinchona Plantations, and the other perhaps an undescribed species of Aeranthes 
found by me, first near Castleton and subsequently at Jiggerfoot Market. | 

I have to add one more, the Macradenia lutescens, heretofore only discovered in Trini- 
dad. About one-fourth of the specie are terrestrial, the others epiphytal (“wild pines” 
indiscriminately with Bromeliods, of the peasantry) growing on the bark of trees and 
shrubs and on moss-covered rocks. | 

A third or perhaps more of the 135 species bear green or greenish flowers, but are not 
the less interesting to the Botanist on that account, and though the majority of the 
coloured species will not compare with the grand and attractive flowers from the more 
Southern Islands, Central and South America, Mexico and the East Indies, etc., never- 
theless many of them are very beautiful and are held in high estimation by Orchidolo- 
gists in Great Britain, the Continent of Europe and elsewhere. The wonder is thata 
little of this esteem and admiration for their peculiar Flora does not extend tv the inha- 
bitants of this Island. If it exists it evidently lies latent, for it is only in one or two of 
the many gardens in and around Kingston that a few Orchids are to be found cultivated. 
This is much to be regretted, as there are few families of plants of equal interest and as 
easy of cultivation in this tropical country. They take up little space, and with infi- 
nitely less care than is required by most flowering plants can be made very attractive. 

There are numbers of nice shady trees growing in the pens about Kingston on which 
the species of Broughtonia, Brassavola, and a few of the Epidendrums and Oncidums 
might be made to feel at home. Large dense-heeded evergreen trees with roughish per- 
sistent bark like the Mango are best. In collecting Orchids for cultivation in arid dis- 
tricts, like that of Kingston and neighbourhood, care should be taken to disturb the 
roots as little as possible by cutting off a piece of the bark of the tree to which they are 
attached. It would also be well to bear in mind that for cultivation in and around 
Kingston the plants had better be collected on the rather dry hills adjacent. 

The plants will be best fastened to the trunk and branches by thin pieces of copper 
wire, long enough to stretch lightly across the root or stem, fixed to nails. 

But nearly all the species will grow better in rustic baskets suspended from the bran- 
ches. Baskets may be made of strips of dressed cedar 1 inch thick and 9 to 12 inches in 
length, ends and sides alternating, the one built on top of the other, until they are from 
6 to 8 in. deep, of open framework, with a latticed bottom tacked on to the sides. The 
corners may be drilled and two pieces of copper wire about 3 feet in length passed through 
them and clenched at the bottom. These keep the framework together and serve to sus 
pend the basket. 

A good materia] for planting in are lumps of fibry peat, somewhat decayed cocoanut 
husk, charcoal and fresh sphagnum or bog moss. 
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Cheap and efficient houses might be built in which to cultivate collections of Orchid-, 
Ferns and such like plants. These should be built round the boles of large shade trees. 
such as Mango and Gineps, growing close to the family dwelling. To correspond as 
nearly as possible with the trees they should be panelled or irregular in outline, say oc- 
tagonal, with lean-to roofs ; to consist of a simple framework, covered sides and roof with 
inch mesh zinc netting, and thinly thatched with palm leaves to allow of sufficient light 
to penetrate to the plants within. The following internal arrangement will be found 
suitable :—A bench either solid or sparred, 3 feet wide and as much above the ground en- 
circling the bole, another of thesame dimensions immediately inside of the wall, with a 
path 3 feet wide between the stages. To admit light and yet prevent the direct rays 
of the sun the entrance, with or without & door, should be on the north side of the struc- 
ture. 

To give a finish and naturalness to such bower-like structures, climbers and twiners 
should be planted close to the outside wall and trained all over, and when well established 
these would permit of much of the palm thatch being dispensed with. 

In planting Orchids suitable for pot culture it is most essential to have the pots well 
drained. This is best done by filling them half-full or so with rough pieces of bricks and 
pot-sherds, the remaining space, in which the plants are to be inserted, with fibry turf or 
peat, fern roots and sphagnum moss, mixed with pieces of broken bricks. When fully 
established water freely and keep the atmosphere as humid as it is convenient to do, 

_ The names in the following list represent the most showy but perhaps not the most: 
interesting of our native species, | 

Those most suitable for pot culture :— 


Bletia verecunda Dicheea glauca 

»  Shepherdii Zygopetalum cochleare 
Tetramicra montana Cyrtopera Woodfordii 
Phajus grandifolius Brassia maculata, 
Evelyna capitata Spiranthes tortilis 
Stenorrhynchus orchicides . apiculata 


Habenaria maculosa 
Those most suitable for cultivation on. pieces of cocoanut husk, blocks of wood, etc., 
with just a slight covering of moss on the roots, in. arid districts. :— 


Pleurothallis longissima Oncidium: pulchelliin 
gp ~~ daxa » tetrapetalum 

Broughtonia sanguinea. », Vvariegatum 
Tsochilus linearis » sylvestre. 
Brassavola cordata Leochilus cochlearis 

35 nodosa Macradenia lutescens 
Aeranthes funalis Jonopsis utricularioides 
Oncidium triquetrum Compareitia falcata 

Those most suitable for rustic baskets :— 

Epidendrum polybulbon Epidendrum nocturnum 

re pygmeum: Lelia superbiens 

» variegatum — Leliopsis domingensis: 

ss fragrans Schomburghia Lyonsii 

is cochleatum Maxillaria alba 

$6 fuscatum » crassifolia 

»  patens Brassia maculata 

»  _verrucosum » caudata 

‘5 rivulare Arpophyllum spicatum 


To the foregoing might easily be added many grander species from the now easily 
accessible island of Trinidad and the Province of British Guiana, and the mainland of 


' America, British Honduras, Isthmus of Panamaand New.Grenada. But a collection 


such as | have named, if properly cared for, will afford endless and enviable enjoyment not 
only to the cultivator but also, if he is liberal, to all closely associated with him. The 
plant house so essential to the successful cultivation of such a collection, with its varied 
requirements, may also be made the nursery for Ferns, Palms and other graceful and 
justly appreciated plants so well calculated to adorn, and now the inseparable ornaments. 


of the dinner table. 
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Should any of my readers decide to launch even cautiously on this enterprise as‘a 
pastime, they will please bear in mind not to look on and treat as absolute and infallible 
in their meaning the cultural hints given above. I have given general principles only 
for their guidance. To be able to treat successfully in detail they must trust to a critical 


observation of nature; to a personal knowledge of the life-eonditions of each form or | 
species in its natural habitat, and in time by judicious application of the knowledge so. 


gained they may reap full benefit for their trouble. 


To such, and all interested, [ can commend Grisbach’s “Flora of the British Weat 


Indian Islands.”’ 
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THE POISONOUS PLANTS OF JAMAICA. 
(By James John Bowrey, F.C.S., F.I.C.) 


Tue Flora of Jamaica, indigenous or introduced, being an extensive one it is but 


natural that there should be a large number of poisonous plants in the Island. I shall 
not attempt to enumerate them, but simply to record some facts respecting a few of 
them of which I have personal knowledge. This I trust will be both more useful and 
interesting than anything collected from the scattered notes occurring in works relating 
to Jamaica, although I have no doubt really useful and very interesting notes on a great 
many more plants than I shall allude to could be supplied by some of the medical men 
who have been long in the Island. 

According to the people the poisonous out number the non-poisonous plants ; they ap- 
pear to call almost every plant “ poison”? which has no recognized use as food or as 
medicine, or for the preparation of “tea,’’ while it 1s well known to many of them that 
certain of the plants, used by them for medicinal purposes, are poisonous in sufficiently 
large doxes. 

{ believe the majority of the plants held to be poisonous are really not so, for instance, 
the root of the Rose Apple tree—Jaimbosa vulgaris—is stated to be most deadly. This is 
quite a mistake, the powdered root may be given daily in doses of a desert-spoon full for 
weeks and no evil etlect result. Again, the White Flowered Nightshade—Hchites Umbel- 
lata—has a most evil reputation. I have tested a great many samples of this plant but 
never found one poisonous. The Yellow Flowered Nightshade—Echites Neriandra or 
Uvechites. Suberecta-~on the other hand fully deserves its evil character for exceeding 
virulence, It isadecidedly ornamental plant, quite equal to some of the Allamandas cul- 
tivated in gardens, but 1 have never seen it in any garden in Jamaica except my own, 
and frequently friends have remonstrated with me for allowing its glossy green leaves 
and profuse bright yellow blossoms to festoon the rails of my steps, entirely ignorant of 


the fact that the much prized and generally cultivated South Sea Rose, or Neriwm Oleander, 


is equally poisonous. 

The red portion or placenta found in the Akee—Blighia sapida—is universally believed 
to be very poisonous, and is most carefully removed from the edible portion before its 
preparation for the table. This is an error, for I have eaten the red portion both cooked 
and raw without any ill effect following, and I have administered it to cats in con- 
siderable quantities for periods of two or three weeks without any toxic influence being 
manifested. Yet there can be no doubt that Akee is occasionally poisonous. It appears 
sometimes to act as a narcotic, though most generally when it proves injurious its effects 
are of an irritant nature. It certainly has the latter effect when the fruit is decaying, 
especially if it be mouldy. When decomposition has commenced the red placenta loses 
its tough consistency, becoming so soft that it cannot be completely picked out of the 
edible portion, part remaining in it: this is most probably the explanation of the com- 
mon belief in the poisonousness of the red portion, for when the fruit is stale portions 


of the placenta will remain in the edible portion when it is prepared for the table - 


and the dangerous, possibly fatal, results which follow the consumption of such stale 
Akee be set down to these remaining fragments of the placenta, when really these red 
fragments were the sign and not the cause of danger. _ 

: Under what conditions the narcotic effects occasionally resulting from eating Akees are 
produced is not known—indeed is not even guessed at—in all probability they can be 


made out only by the comparison of carefully and fully recorded cases, but no such records 


have been collected. When ripe, fresh, and sufficiently cooked, the Akee is both a pleasant 
and nutritious food, and is no more to be feared (unless where there is idiosyncrasy 
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which forbids its use, as in the case of a lady 1 know who cannot take a single piece of 
tue best cooked Akee without serious symptoms following) than good cheese or sausage, 
both of which can by peculiar processes of decay become virulent poisons, 

The Wild Sushumber, which very closely reseinbles the edible variety, but can be dis- 
tinguished from it by the roughness of its leaves and branches, is believed to have been 
a frequent cause of accidental poisoning several years ago, but for 6 or 8 years past I 
have not heard of a case of Sushumber poisoning. Possibly the cases which were investi- 
gated by my predecessor, in which it was the cause of death, made the deadly properties 
of the wild berry generally known, so that now they are carefully avoided. ‘The cases-of 
puisoning resulting from its use as food were due to its being mistaken for the edible variety, 
and certainly the berries are extremely alike. Its poisonous properties are due to the 
presence of the alkaloid Solanine, the principle to which potato berries and green grow- 
ing potatoes owe their active quality. I have obtained more than two per cent. of Sola- 
nine from the green berries of the Wild Sushumber, while ten ounces of the edible berries 
did not yield a trace of the poison. The leaves and green parts of the wild variety con- 
tain Solanine although in much smaller proportions than the green fruit. . 

Another well-known poisonous plant is the Dumb Cane—Caladium Sequine—wkich 
in common with all the Arwins is acrid; but the power of the Dumb Cane is truly terrible. 
A drop of the fresh juice taken into the mouth produces a sensation such as might 
rasult from the touch of red hot molten metal, and I have found the pain persist for 
hours after but a moment’s contact with a freshly cut surface of the plant. A horrible 
method of torture in old times was to force a quantity of the bruised plant into the 
mouth of the victim. The plant is stated to owe its common name to its power of 

causing the tongue to swell so as to prevent speech, To what its acrid properties are 
due has not been made out, heat destroys them, so does solution in alcohol. All the 
experiments I have yet made to isolate the active principle have failed to attain that 
object. The plant is full of fine acicular raphides, and it has been suggested that the. 
exceedingly unpleasant effects it is capable of producing are due to the mechanical irri- 
tation resulting from these fine sharp crystals piercing the more delicate parts of the. 
body, just as the irritation produced by contact with Cow-itch is due to the fine sharp 
hairs with which the bean is covered, or as the similar power of certain Caterpillars is. 
due to the finely pointed and easily detached hairs with which they are clothed. This 


however is not the case, for the juice of the Dumb Cane is found still to produce its acrid 


effect unabated after the raphides have been separated by filtration. | 

Thave not met with satisfactory evidence that any one has actually been killed by this 
plant, and its effect on the tongue and mouth being so instantaneous it appears almost 
impossible for any one to swallow enough to be fatal. 1 think it is Dancer who saya 
that Dumb Cane juice is stated to be a capital vermifuge, and, certainly, if it has the same. 
effect on worms as it has on the human subject I should think it would be mast effective, 
could the patient be induced to take the juice, but Dancer adds that he has never known 
any one able to swallow the doses prescribed. * 

A plant called the Horse-burst or Horse Poison—Isotoma longiflora—is believed to be 
very poisonous, especially to horses, as its name implies, but I have been unable to meet 
with an authentic case of poisoning by it. It is a pretty little weed growing only a few 
inches high, and bearing white star-like flowers having a very long tube; it specially 
affects damp stony places beside rills of running water. I once gathered a quantity to 
experiment on, but when I got it in a dry state to my Laboratory I found its toxic pro- 
perties had disappeared. However, both myself and some friends who aided me in 
gathering it suffered much from soreness of the eyes, which I found was due to their 
being touched by the hands after handling the plant. The fresh plant gives out an 
unpleasant acrid odour which can, without contact of the plant, produce very disagreeable 
effects on eyes and throat. : 

The common Yellow Flowered Nightshade already referred to contains one of the 
most deadly poisons known. I have named it Urechitin: sometimes the fresh leaves of 
the plant yield as much as one per cent, of this poisonous principle. It is exceedingly 

iter, almost rivalling Strychnine, aud it produces a singular after effect upon the 
tongue, as if that organ were both blistered and swollen, although it is not visibly affected 
at all, but so vivid is the sensation that the evidence of his eyes, viewing his tongue in a 

looking-glass, will hardly convince a sufferer that there is neither swelling nor blister. 


* See also Long’s History of Jamaica, Book iii., chap. viii., p. 769, 
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A medical friend of mine was once called to see a gentleman who had been experiment- 
ing by chewing a leaf or two of the plant, and who himself declared to the Doctor that 
his tongue was so swollen he could not speak, and nothing those about him could say, 
nor could his own speech, convince him it was not so. 

As far as'is yet known it is probable that one-fifth of agrain of the pure poison would 
be fatal to an adult. One hundredth of a grain has proved fatal to a full grown cat. In 
small but yet fatal doses death is often long delayed in cats and mice, sometimes not oc- 
curring for nearly a week after the administration of the poison. One singular effect of 
such a small dose of Urechitin is the total disinclination for food shown by the animal 
under its influence ; one cat to which the hundredth of a grain of the poison was ad- 
ministered, but which ultimately entirely recovered, refused all food for eight days, 
This poison is also remarkable for its power of killing after very long periods when 
taken in repeated and very small doses, thus the one thousandth of a grain of Urechitin 
given to a full grown cat daily (Sundays excepted) caused the death of the animal in six 
weeks, no symptoms of a marked character appearing until two days before the end. In 
small doses this poison produces muscular paralysis. _ 

he poison, or the powder of the dry leaves, applied in even very minute quantity 
to the nostrils, causes violent and ‘often prolonged, although not unpleasant, sneezing. 
The dry poison or leaves do not produce any effect on the mouth for a considerable time; 
thig is due to the slowness with which Urechitin dissolves, and until it is dissolved by 
thd saliva no effect can be produced, This fact, I believe, gives the clue to the occa- 
sicmal poisoning of horses by this plant. In the fresh state if an animal took it into its 
reputh it would be instantly tasted and rejected; butif when a pasture is cleaned the 
ightshade be cut down but not removed it will dry without losing its poisonous quality, 
and the dry leaves may be eaten with the grass without being tasted at all. Whenever 
= ightshade is being cleaned off pasture land it should be carefully collected together and 
urned, 

There is a very delicate test for the poison of the Nightshade, but I have not yet traced 
Urechitin in any case of actual or supposed poisoning. I do not think it is used now, 
or at least not with fatal results, whatever may have been the case very many years ago. 
Its very bitter and acrid taste will make it difficult to administer a fatal dose ; still as it is 
capable of causing death after considerable lapse of time if given frequently in excessively 
émall doses, a person acquainted with its properties might so administer it as to produce 
the results Sloane and other old writers credit it with causing, viz., death in weeks or even 
months. Singularly, while as deadly to birds as to mammals it kills the former far more 
slowly than it does the latter, a dose of one five hundredth of a grain of Urechitin will 
kill a pigeon, but death will not occur for many days ; a dose sufficient to kill a cat in a 
minute or two will not kill a pigeon in twelve or more hours. 

As I have mentioned the SouthSea Rose—Nerium Oleander—it may be of interest to add 
a word or two respecting its poisonous properties, It belongs to the same Natural Order 
—the Apocynacee—as theso-called Nightshade, an order noted forthe generally acrid quali- 
ties of its species. The Oleander is nearly as poisonous as the Nightshade, and its poison 
like Urechitin acts especially on the heart.- A single leaf of the Oleander will prove 
fatal to a rabbit ina very short time. Fortunately it is intensely bitter, hence no doubt 
it is that although it isso commonly cultivated we never hear of children poisoning 
themselves with its leaves or beautiful flowers, — | 
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PART VI. 


LANDS. 
(By Thomas Harrison, Government Surveyor. ) 
Unpek the Land Laws of the Colony the Government has, for some years 
past, been taking possession of unclaimed lands and lands squatted on; these 
lands have been recovered under Laws 37 of 1867 and 22 of 1874. 

The Government hold these Jands as Trustees for the owners, who may re- 
cover the same upon payment of the expenses at any time during seven years 
from their first possession by the Government, but after seven years the Go- 
vernment has the power to sell. 

Twenty-six thousand nine hundred and seventy-five acres have been recovered 
from squatters. These lands are situated in various parts of the Island, and 
consist chiefly of abandoned estates and plantations whose owners were not 
known, and who had so neglected their properties that they fell into the hands 
of squatters. Nearly all of these lands are now rented out by the Government 
on seven years leases and a good revenue is being derived therefrom. 

There are also large tracts of land forfeited to the Crown for non-payment of 
quit rents under Law 5 of 1871. Of these there are now nearly ninety thou- 
sand acres in possession of the Government, a small quantity of which has 
already been appropriated but a very large area remains which is offered to 
settlers. This land is chiefly in the interior of the Island and much of it is 
very advantageously situated and suitable for new settlements. A large por- 
tion of it extends over the northern portion of the Parish of Saint Thomas and 
the southern part of Portland. All this region consists of virgin land and is well 
watered with numerous springs and rivers. It possesses a most salubrious climate 
and ranges from 2,000 to 6,000 feet in height, and it embraces some of the 
finest coffee land in the Island. The geological formation is chiefly of trappean | 
and metamorphosed series, and it is of the same character as the once rich coffee 
lands in the Parishes of Saint Andrew and Saint Thomas; but as these are get- 
ting worn out this land is the only remaining coffee land of a first class cha- 
racter in the Island; it is rich in minerals—copper, cobalt and lead having 
already been discovered in several places. 

The climate in the higher parts is extremely cool and is suited to the labor of 
white men in the open air. European fruits have been cultivated in similar 
localities in this Island. The Cinchona Plantations are situated on portions 
of this land, and have already proved that Cinchona Bark can be successfully 
cultivated in Jamaica. | 

The following Table shows the Government lands that are under lease; those 


that are now unoccupied, and the Parishes in which they are situated :— 


t 
Government eee ander be ee a 
Parishes. Land Lease to Various} © Land, 
Unoccupied. Persons. 
Portland ~ 26,499 5,856 2,000 
St.Thomas - 20,215 1,087 
Bt. Catherine - 8,768 7; 6,000 
St. Andrew - 2,441 115 
St. Mary - 782 2,067 220 
St. Ann ~ 3,000 1,341 3,760 
Trelawny _ 10,710 ee 8,000 
ae bets - 1,165 one 2,000 
anchester - ; eee 
St. Elizabeth — 2,227 5,000 





Grand Totals | 73,670 23,198 26,980 
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CULTIVATION OF THE SUGAR CANE IN JAMAICA. 
(By De B. Spencer Heaven. ) 
READERS who are professionally acquainted with the details of management of sugar 


estates will readily perceive that there is no attempt in the following notes to treat ex-. 


haustively of cane cultivation in Jamaica. It would require a very varied experience to 
do this satisfactorily, and even if this was possessed a very much larger space than could 
be afforded in a work such as the present. 

Perhaps in no other Island is the system of cane cultivation so much modified and 
varied by locality as in Jamaica; but it is hoped that what follows on the subject of cane 
cultivation in the field will afford some information to the general reader who takes an 
interest in the principal staple of this Island. 

Sugar estates in Jamaica may for practical purposes be divided into three classes, as 
planting, intermediate and ratooning properties, the first and last having a systei of 
management peculiar to themselves, and the remaining variety partaking of both systems, 
according as they are found best suited for different parts of the same estate. In an 


article such as the present it will be sufficient to consider, briefly, the cultivation of the. 


cane, as conducted on a planting and ratooning property. : 
The principal varieties of cane under cultivation in Jamaica are the Bourbon, the 
Otaheite, the Transparent, the Violet or Black Cane, andrecently the Salangore or Cappor 
Cane of the Malays. The Bourbon Cane, which in Jamaica arrives at naturity in about 
15 to 16 months, is supposed by some to have grown originally on the Malabar Coast, but 
it reached the West Indies from the Island of Bourbon where it had been much improved 
by cultivation. This cane when grown in good soil forms its joints with a bilge like a 
cask, though not to the extent which is observable in the egg cane ; it is an easy cane to 
grind and yields well, and is not so readily lodged, nor does it remain so long recumbent 
as other varieties ; but on the other hand it is more delicate, requires more attention when 
young, covers the ground slowly, and does not give so much green top for stock, more- 
over, from its thinner rind and superior sweetness it presents a bonne bouche to that pest, 
the rat, who, other things being equal, invariably selects the finer Bourbon canes for his 
nightly meal. The superior saccharine quality of the juice of this variety, and the greater 
facility with which this is expressed, make it, however, a favorite on good planting soils 
in seasonable districts, especially since the introduction of mongooses, these animals 
having in many parts of the Island greatly checked the ravages of verinin in the cane 
ieces. . 
: The Otaheite—one variety of itis sometimes called ‘The True White Transparent” —was, 
as its name imports, brought from that Island to the West Indies. It matures somewhat 
earlier than-the Bourbon ; the joints are more truly cylindrical ; less yellow in colour when 
ripe and are usually longer and with asomewhat thicker rind; the flag is more abundant 
and the component leaves broader than the Bourbon and of a shade darker green ; it is 
also a degree hardier and ratoons better, and for a seasonable district, with highly ma- 
nured or naturally good soil, no better or more profitable cane can be grown. There isa 
striped variety of this cane sometimes met with, and not unfrequently designated the 
Striped Bourbon ; it 1s however not so desirable a variety as the one now more fully noticed. 

The common Transparent Cane, probably descended from a Batavian variety, differs in 
colour in individual canes, from a blueish or purple green to a pinkish violet ; it does not 
as a rule equal either of the former canes in the saccharine quality of its juice; the rind 
is thicker and the whole cane of a more pithy nature ; and a larger number of cart loads 
must pass through the mill for each ton of sugar; the flag is of a darker bluer green than 
either the Bourbon or Otaheite canes; it is also more abundant as well as more weighty, 
and these peculiarities act prejudicially against the recovery of the cane when lodged by 
strong wind and heavy rain ; on the other hand it is considerably hardier than either of 
the former varieties anc will grow better in drier and poorer soils, ratoons longer, and is 
perhaps the best cane for sea-side ratooning estates or those subject to spells of dry wea- 
ther. It also gives more megass or trash. There is a striped variety or ribbon cane 
common in many districts, which possesses all the above mentioned characteristics of the 
transparent and is often included under the same name. 

The Black Cane, probably originally from Java, is much hardier than either of the above 
mentioned canes, but it runs much to the flag ; is often pithy and a poor yielder—as many 
as forty ordinary cattle cart loads being sometimes required for a hogshead of sugar—and 
in situations where othor sorts of canes can be grown it should not be planted. 
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The Salangore or Tibboo Cappor, or Chalk Cane of the Malays from often having a white 
deposit in considerable quantities on the juints, is a comparatively recent importation ; it 

) grows quite as luxuriantly as the Otaheite if planted in good soil and a seasonable dis- 
x, trict; the joints are long, cylindrical and of a pale yellowish green, some stools having a 
el purplish bloom ; it is a hardier cane than the Bourbon, and as a young plant covers the 
:) ground more rapidly ; but it will not keep in the field like either of the before named 
ul varieties, and having once arrived at maturity, which it appears to do as a plant cane in 

about 13 months, the juice deteriorates in quality, nor, as far as the writer’s experience 

ui goes, does it ever appear to possess the richness of the Bourbon or Otaheite. In good 

it _goils it ratoons strongly ; like the Bourbon cane it carries a large quantity of cane itch at 
i the base of the leaf. 

The sugar cane may be said to consist of three divisions, the flag or long top, princi- 

s } pally used for fodder; the partially ripe joints next to the flag, technically named the short 

‘! topand employed in propagation, and the ripe joints between the short top and the 

4 ground, which in fact constitute-the sugar cane. , 

d The first growth springing from the eyes of the planted short top is called a plant cane ; 

¢, after this is cut away close to the earth spring the sprouts of the first ratoons; the next 

year those of the second ratoons and so on, during the life of the stool or root. This life 

+ in planting estates proper, unless renewed by manuring, seldom extends beyond third or 

fourth ratoons; but in ratooning alluvial soils roots continue to throw up canes for many 

, Years. 

i Turning to the actual cultivation of the cane in the field of a planting estate we shall 
see that the first thing to be done is to thoroughly manure by penning the land selected 
for planting the short tops in. The manager having decided on the piece of land on 
which he will commence operations proceeds to form his first pen ; the size of this inclosure 

' wl principally depend on the number of stock at his disposal for penning; this number 
will be variable, For a short time after crop work is concluded the barquadier cattle will be 
required for removing produce to the wharf, and until this work is completed and they 

are for a time taken off the wharf road the barquadier stock will not be available; there 
* will also be always a certain number of cattle and mules recruiting in Guinea grass from 
various causes and therefore not included in the number driven nightly to the pen. For 
the sake of illustration it may be assumed that the manager finds himself able to pen on an 
average 150 head nightly, and that he proposes to pen at the rate of 2,000 head to the acre, 
foddering each inclosure daily with 144 mule backs of grass. 

Taking into consideration the number of stock at his command, he will probably think’ 
it advisable to limit the size of the pen to ? of an acre, and if the lay and shape of the 
land to be penned renders it feasible he will endeavour to make the pens as nearly square. 
as possible ; but the plan of the pens will depend much on the shape of the land to be 
dealt with, but whether they are squares, parallelograms, or irregular, he will endeavour 
that their contents shall not exceed the ? of an acrehe has already decided on, as the quan- 
tity of land he can most advantageously deal with. As a rule it is advisable to commence 
penning operations on the most distant piece of land in the list of those it is intended 
shall be dug or ploughed for plants, and to make the first pen on the furthest part of the 
p-ece so selected, to prevent the stock being driven over land already manured ; and sume 
foresight should be exercised in endeavouring to keep within easy carriage of the pen 
Guinea grass or St. Mary’s grass, or where these are scarce small bush and wild growths 
of fit age for the grass knife. In cutting wild growths the people should be instructed 
fe) careful to avoid including in the mule backs those plants commonly known as Night- 
shades, 

A pen is formed generally by bamboo rails and morticed posts, the latter being put in 
the ground at every ten or twelve feet, or in lieu of the posts iron standards, which being 
Arie for a few shillings each and lasting for several years are cheaper in the end than 
wood. : 

fron standards should always be put in the ground by the aid of a crowbar, and the 
people should not be allowed to use them as bars to make the holes in which they are to 

rest, a practice sure to result in the breaking or bending of one leg or the other of the 
standard, if not of both. In parts where wood is scarce or bamboos plentiful the pen is 
formed in a more primitive way by two stout bamboo uprights, tied together with native 
wild withes, and the rails jammed between the uprights. The pen fence should not be 
less than four feet six inches high and where mules are folded another foot should: be 
added. Where morticed posts or iron standards are used about 200 good sized bamboos 
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will suffice for a # acre pen. {n making a pen care should. be taken that the corner posts ry 
- are strongly fixed in the ground. it 


In the case supposed it will be necessary to fold under the charge of the pen watchman 
150 head of cattle 10 nights in a } acre pen, to give animal manure to the land at the rate 
of 2000 head to the acre ; and on the further supposition that 144 mule backs of fodder’ 
are placed daily in the pen it-will be requisite to provide four mulemen with nine mules 
each, three of which work daily, each muleman making 12 trips with the string of three 
mules. . As details of management, it may be noted, that care should be exercised that 
the mulemen do not work easy riding or willing mules except on those days on which it 
is fairly the animals’ turn to work, and also that they do not divide the mule backs car- 
ried into the pen. As a prevention. to this it is not a bad plan to have the ranger on 
ata between the grass cutters and the pen during the time the fodder for the day is 
eing carried. The mule backs of fodder should be deposited in rows on an uncovered 
part of the pen, so that they can be inspected and counted by the overseer or book-keeper. 
The fodder left by the stock should be carefully spread over the land on which it has 
been placed in mule backs, with the intention of covering the surface of the inclosed 
land as evenly as possible. In the example proposed the cost of foddering for the day. 
may be noted as follows :—four mulemen, 12 trips with string of three mules, @ 1/8d., 
5/; grass cutters, 144 mule backs, 12 for 9d., 9/; spreading the fodder 3d.; or a 
total of 14/3d. per diem. The cost of manuring, an acre of land in the manner and 
to the extent indicated above, inclusive of making or moving the pen, watchmen and one 
or two other small items, cannot well be covered under £12.. Land, however, so prepared 
and afterwards well cultivated and meeting good seasons should yield about 23 tons to the 
acre, and in some instances has been known to give nearly three tons, the first ratoon 
doing, for its class, equally well. It may here be observed that where land is level fod- 
der may be carried in railed carts, and 8 to 9 mule backs are considered equal to a cart 
load. ‘Hoeings off and rubbish should also be carted into the pen, and it may also be re- 
marked that the cattle in the pen before being driven out for the day should be quietly 
moved about and allowed to stand up for a short time, as by this proceeding manure is: 
saved for the pen which it is likely would be lost on the road. By moving the pens from 
time to time as required, the acreage of land intended for top dressing in the manner 
described will be gradually covered between the termination of ‘one crop.and the com- 
mencement of the next. | 


In the supposititious case considered the previous crop will probably have been com- 


pleted by the first week in May, and about the middle or towards the end of the following 


_ September the piece of land first penned will be lined for cane holes, and pegged off into 
squares of whatever size may be suflicient to aggregate the number of cane holes wished 
to be included in an acre, thus: 2,7234 four-feet-square cane holes are contained in an 

' acre; of 4-feet-6-inches by 4 feet, 2,420; of 4-feet-6-inches-square, 2,151. In digging 
cane holes with the hoe and “jammer,” or half pick, supervision is required to see that 
the labourer cuts the bottom of each cane hole squarely and deep enough, reaching as far 
as he can from him with his hoe, and afterwards bringing the bank into a steep ridge, the 


object being to leave as little undug land under the base of the bank as possible. A field » 


of well dug cane holes presents a much neater and more finished appearance than a sim- 
ply ploughed field, but is more costly cultivation. When the land admits of it, and the 
plough is used, the field must be close ploughed in the opposite direction to that in which 
it is intended the cane holes or furrows shall run ; these are then formed by a double 
mould plough at one’cut, or by a single mould plough driven up and returning down the 
same furrow: the plough should not be set too wide or the draught will be heavy on the 
stock and the furrow of not sufficient depth; five to six feet are usual distances between 
the furrows. 

In lining cane holes in undulating land attention must be paid to the direction of the 
various slopes, and the holes should be dug either slightly diagonally or at right angles 
with the direction of a slope, otherwise in heavy rains each row of cane holes will become 
a small water course, to the injury of the tops or young sprouts, and the depositing of the 
manure intended for the hill side in the lower and more level cane holes, not improbably 
causing the canes in them to rot before they can be cut. In old cane pieces that have 
beén often lined and dug in the same direction considerable benefit will be derived by 
holing tho land diagonally across the old lines, as thereby fresh land is turned up which 
has, in Bokeh years, escaped the hoe and the whole piece of land ‘is in better cultive 
tion. e wages paid to the liner, a negro accustomed to the work, is, generally speak- 
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wef ig, from 4/ to 6/ per acre with 3d. per hundred for cutting pegs ; for good cane holes 2/3d. 
per 100 is not too much. On the supposition that the piece of land imagined, under the 
) supe ision of the overseer and by aid of the cross-staff and marked cord, has been lined 
‘i. into 4-feet-6-inches-squares or 2,151 holes to the aere, the cost of holing the same at 2/3d. 
dy? per 100 will amount to £2 8s. 4d. per acre; if lined at 4-feet- squares £3 1s. 3d. and so on. 
ss The next operation is that of planting the cane cuttings ; these may consist of joints of 
jq canes that have been drawn from pieces going out of cultivation and not of age sufficient 
.. tbe sweet enough to interfere with vigorous growth, and secondly of short tops taken off 
;  ¢anes in process of cutting ; but if it can be avoided no tops shotld be taken from land on 
which cattle are to be penned on the stools. Sound joints of rat damaged canes may be 
also used as cuttings or tops, and if pressed the manager can resort to the plan of topping 
a piece of canes, being careful to reap the sugar making joints a day or two afterwards, 
especially should the estate be visited with rain. Picking or drawing tops are generally 
en for by the cart load at 9d. or 1/, or by mule back at 1}d., and from five to six cart 
oads of tops will plant an acre using 5 to 6 toa hole. Tops from flowered or arrowed 
; anes should not be used. 
«, . The tops being conveyed to the field are examined by the planters, and it is always 
: best to have experienced hands for this work, who after rejecting all unpromising and 
, _ badly eyed cuttings proceed to plant the rest in the cane holes, either by dibbling 
: them in with the jammer or short half prick, or by dropping them in a zigzag fashion hut 
,, atequal distances and covering them lightly with earth from the bank, the corn step or 
. ‘idge of undug land dividing the cane holes not being used at the present day. Planting 
tops is paid for at different rates according to localities, but a good plan is to pay by the 
number of holes, as for example, 250 4-feet-6 inches holes, or about 17 chains, for 1). 
The number of tops planted in each hole varies in different districts, but from fivo 
| tosix well dibbled tops are not too many for a 4-feet-6 inches hole ; if laid flat and covered 
the cuttings should be rather longer and four will suffice. Tops should be planted with 
the eyes opposite to one another and not one above and the other below. As soon as the 
eyes begin to shoot, a time which varies from ten days to a month according to the wea- 
, ther they meet, small rootlets are thrown out round the joints of the cane cutting, whose 
function it is to assist in the support of the young sprouts until they send out roots of ' 
their own and are independent of the parent cutting or top ; after the young shoots have 
begun to grow by their own roots they in turn form eyes which stool out into canes. 
The first cleaning should be delayed, if possible (but in very seasonable districts this is not 
always feasible) until the young cane shoots are six or seven inches high ; and it may here 
he noted that the earlier cleaning of plant canes should be done by day labour and on no 
account by tasks, and it is better to employ the second gang or big children at this work 
than adults, for practical experience shows that the younger people, under good supervi- 
sion, as w rule do better work and nearly, if not quite, as much in quantity. If the 
estate has indentured coolies they may be profitably employed in weeding young plants, 
while the creole labour is busy with crop or other work; but where a sufficiency of creole 
labour is obtainable it is advisable, for many reasons, to employ it solely. The third gang, 
on estates where one exists, may also be usefully employed on young sprouts, with an old 
experienced hand to look after them. The first cleaning will probably afford the young 
plants all the molding they require at the time, but at the next and subsequent cleanings 
the bank must be carefully pulled about the growing canes. i. 
_ In cleaning canes for the first time or two the grass and other weeds should be placed 
In small heaps on the bank ridge and so exposed to the sun; in subsequent cleanings, 
and when the canes begin to cover the land, grass and rubbish should be laid carefully in 
the middle of the rows ; the laborers must also put their hands between the canes and 
remove any weeds that cannot be taken out with the hoe. Six to eight feet wide outside 
of headrows and edges of a cane piece should be kept bare, the hoeings off being laid along 
the cane roots. During the first and second cleanings careful hands must be sent into the 
young canes with a supply of good sound tops, to replant any holes in which the first 
cuttings may have failed. The cleaning gangs should be ordered to stick on the bank any 
dead tops they meet with during the day’s labor, as by doing so they facilitate the work 
of supplying the piece. It is useless to state any given number as the number of times 
young plant canes will require cleaning, for this varies with the position of estates ; but if 
canes are not kept clean when young no large return can be expected from them ; but it 
ls no difficult matter for a manager to see when his young plants require labor. In sea- 
tonable upland estates, where the life of a cane-stool does not extend through many ratoong, 
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med 
it is a good plan shortly after the whole of the bank has been given to the canes and one ‘aalt 
or two joints have been made, to trench-mold the young plants by men working in the =) 
rows with the jammer and hoe at a task of eight chains for 1/ ; this high banking of the ‘#1 


cane pushes on the growth rapidly and as far as the writer’s experience goes amply repays a 
the first cost. a 


After the canes have formed a few joints they should receive their first trashing, or as 
it is technically called “‘ booting,” 1.e., the first few brown or dried flags are stripped off t 
the growing cane and carefully laid in the middle of the rows. On seasonable properties {1 
too much care cannot be exercised in keeping the canes well trashed, so as to allow the: f 
air to circulate among them and ripen and harden the growing cane ; besides the ravages {m2 
of vermin and insects are not nearly so extensive in well trashed canes as when they are #it 
allowed to stand a tangled mass of vegetation, and it need hardly be added that the juice 
of carefully kept canes is of superior quality. 


In subsequent trashings and when the canes are heavy and some are found lodged, the 


ya 


tay 


a 
trash taken off should be rolled into tight bolsters and gently placed under the lodged = 
canes, to keep them off the ground ; for if they are allowed to remain they willthrow out 
roots and young suckers at the joints and eyes to the manifest injury of the juice. 1; 
It should be remembered that an interval of at least six weeks should elapse between the = |s5 


last trashing of a piece of canes and the day it iscut for themilL In heavy canes young = 
shoots are often found growing from the eyes of upstanding canes ; these must be stripped 


mi 
off, but in all trashings care must be taken not to forcibly drag off green flags andso wy 
cause the cane to exude the juice or to “bleed.”’ “4 


‘ 


Canes if heavy and partially lodged should always be cleaned and trashed by day labour, = 
for if they are hurried through on task broken canes and imperfect work is almost cer- oi: 
tainly the unpleasing result. Good upstanding ratoons can however be.attended to by 
task work, about 24 running chains for 1/ being a commonly performed task. On a sea- 

‘sonable quick growing estate it is not advisable to give out pieces of canes by job as the 
necessary weeding will generally be done too slowly. 

On estates situated in valleys subject to large annual rainfalls, and possibly to heavy 
gusts, and where the canes are heavily manured, it is a good plan to rail the fall plants, 
the canes that are planted before December. This work should be done shortly after the 
plants have been booted, or at any rate before any great number of joints have been 
made, for at that time it can be more easily and effectively completed than if it was post- 
poned until the canes began to lodge ; the canes grow up to their supports and have not 
to be lifted on the rails to their probable injury. Stout forked stakes about 5 feet 6 inches 
long should be fixed in holes made by the aid of a crowbar at least one foot deepand ~ 
about 12 feet apart ; bamboo rails are placed in the crutches or forks and are tied with _. 
wild withes ; at every twenty feet a bamboo is carried across several rows and lashed to '- 
the bamboos on the crutches. The cost of thus securing the heavier canes of the year 1s 
about 50/ per acre when bamboo rails are used. | . 

- Railing canes in the manner indicated may seem an expensive process but it savesat 
least one cleaning and prevents lodged, and, as a sequence, rat-eaten and rotten canes ; 
another advantage is that the canes can always be trashed by task instead of day labour, 
for the people can walk easily under the heaviest canes if properly railed. It may be 
noted that some acres of fall plants so railed withstood the gale of last August though 
old ratoons in their vicinity were to a great extent laid flat. 

A certain quantity of manure will be made in the yard pen during crop time, and 1 
used either for top dressing ratoon canes and for stocking, or the greater portion is taken 
to “basket dung’’ canes that have been planted in raw or unmanured land, probably 
about the previous December or January. ; 

In this case, in the subsequent June or July, when the young canes have had the 
benefit of the May seasons, the manure being carted out to the side of the cane piece 1s 
carried at 3d. per load into the canes and laid evenly about the young stools, seven of 
eight loads being usually given to the square chain though sometimes as many as nine oF 
ten ; the droppers are followed by the moulders who hoeing between the rows cover up the 

Jong dung”’ with the balance of the bank. It is a good plan to insist on the moulders . 
trenching between the canes and 1d. per chain is a usual price to pay for their labour. If. 
the manure is not dropped by the load it can be applied by the second gang at day labour. + 
Besides “long dung” or farm yard manure, which in a properly ripe state may be con- 
sidered by far the most valuable manure that the planter possesses, he will find lime aa 
admirable corrective for heavy clay soils or land holding much iron pyTites ; good marl, 
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ashes and sand are also of much use in treating these kind of lands. Guano and artificial 
manures, if applied at all should be principally used on ratoon canes and only on season- 
able or marshy properties, It may be observed that an artificial manure, or a natural 
‘manure artificially prepared called the Urban, has been known to act as a corrective by 
reducing the quantity of molasses in the coolers and improving and hardening the sugar ; 
this manure, however, does not appear to have much power in forcing the growth of the 
‘cane. 
In most parts of the Island a manager of an upland planting estate may count on 
having more or less dry weather between January and May, which is during crop time. 

Through this period he will endeavour to make as much manure as possible in the works 

pens of which it is well to have two. An estate that has many mules should feed them 
separately, and if possible under a roof, with chopped-tops that have had skimming or 
scum from the evaporators, rock salt and oil cake mixed together and poured over them ; 
the manure so made under cover is very valuable and can be used after crop for stocking 
ag subsequently noticed. 

Instead of making manure with the horned stock in the home pen a more profitable 
way of manuring ratoon canes is by penning the cattle nightly during crop time on the 
stools from which spring the second ratoons of the succeeding crop. To carry out this plan 
the manager will cut an acre of the first ratoon canes, and carting the sugar canes to the 
mill will make a pen on the acre so cut off, and nightly drive in what cattle he can 
command for.the purpose, until he has penned the land at the rate of 1,000 head to the 
acre, carting and muling in daily a quantity of fodder, hoeings off, broken trash, &c. 
The day before it is necessary to move the pen he cuts another acre of the first ratoons 
and thus by successive pens he gradually top-dresses the second ratoon stools. Should - 
there be any particularly good piece of land holding older canes, but which is likely to 
yield a good ‘return for some two or three crops to come, the manager will often do well 
to substitute this acreage for some of the second ratoon canes ; he will have calculated 
the number of acres over which he can run the pen during the time afforded by crop, and 
will carefully consider what pieces he can attend to with most benefit to the estate. 

It must be observed, however, that in the case of the land being ‘much softened by 
several days consecutive rain, he will have to suspend penning until drier weather 
hardens the soil and permits the continuation of the process without much risk of injur- 
Ing the cane roots by the hoofs of the cattle. After the May seasons have commenced, 
and as soon as the young sprouts have grown sufficiently to show where cane shoots have 
died out, theland so penned should be stocked, 7.e., some of the older ratoons or “rubbish” 
cane cut early in the crop,and which in June will have grown some few joints, must be dug 
out and replanted with manure in the pieces of canes to be filled up, and which will consist 
more particularly of those over which the pen has been run. It may be here remarked that 
no greater mistake can be committed than to give stock canes homceopathic doses of manure 
especially in a seasonable locality ; if they are not forced the surrounding canes, particu- 


‘larly on penned land, will overgrow and smother them, or render them puny and 


awitchy. Sheep manure, and to a greater degree so if made under cover, is an excellent 
manure for stocks, and four quarts mixed with the earth taken out of the stock-hole 
and divided above and below the planted stock is not too much to give when rain may 
be counted on with some certainty. Stock-holes should be dug rather deeply and 
squarely, and the stocks should be planted with whatever manure is used, distributed 
above and below, and then firmly trodden in. Stocks, shortly after planting, should be 
trimmed with the knife and the flags cut off close to the young sappy joint; this pro« 
cess prevents rotting of the top and also the exhaustion of the transplanted roots, Ag 
800N as a piece of canes, which has been penned in the manner described, has thrown up 
sprouts to the height of about three feet they should be trench molded with the jammer 
and hoe ; this work should be done at the rate of 10 chains for 1/ ; if a little costly at the | 
same time it thoroughly destroys the weeds and causes the canes rapidly to stool out and 
cover the land. 

Ratooning properties, being situated in drier localities than planting estates, the 
management of their canefields naturally differs in many points from that belongin 
to the latter class of properties. On ratooning estates there is no annual field of plant 
canes with the preparatory manuring of the land, digging cane holes, &., but advan- 
tage is taken of the scantier seasons of ratooning localities to fill up the canefields by 
supplying and stocking, and. the tops and roots thus made use of virtually constitute 
‘the plant cane of the year. The manager before he commences the crop will have to 
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consider -what pieces out of the cane field are in rotation for manuring, or which are those 
which circumstances or condition make it most advisable should be top-dressed by fiy- 
eared ; he will then reckon the number of weeks likely to elapse before the crop will — 
finished, and also the probable penning strength of the estate, and from these data esti- = 
mate the number of acres he can attend to. It may be observed, parenthetically, that in * 
some dry years he may have to lengthen out the crop time for the purpose of using the y 
cane tops as food for the estates’ stock. He will then cut and make a $ or } acre pen on 
the most advanced piece of those he has listed for penning, and will not remove it until he 
has the enclosed land penned at that rate per acre he has previously determined upon, say 
for example 1000 head. The pen will be foddered to the best of his ability with good *: 
grass and further covered with hoeings off broken trash, cane brands, &c, .He may find 
it necessary in dry weather to supplement a scanty supply of grass by some loads of 
long tops from pieces in the process of cutting, but if possible this should be avoided, for 
it is much on the principle of robbing Peter to pay Paul to take the tops from one piece 
to benefit another. The same remarks that apply to the formation of pens on a planting 
estate also apply to pens on a ratooning property ; but in dry weather localities no fire ~ 
should be allowed to be made by the pen watchmen, great injury of property having - 
been caused by the carelessness of these worthies in not having thoroughly put out 
smouldering fire which the succeeding morning’s breeze has fanned into a destructive 
blaze. A manager should avoid driving the estates herd by standing canes, or if he can- 
not from circumstances help this the canes should be protected with posts and bam- 
boo rails ; he must also so arrange the pens that the stock shall not be driven over any 
land already penned, for not only are the stools likely to be injured, but should any 
__-young shoots have made their appearance they will at once be destroyed. On the land ~ 
~~~ thus penned it will be requisite to dig supply holes as soon as the growing sprouts shew 
the blank spaces that require to be filled up ; four good tops should be laid in these holes 
and lightly covered; as soon as the tops throw out shoots a few inches in length * 
each hole should be supplied with a little moist ripe dung, putting a small portion of 
the bank over it ; some weeks later, and when the young shoots have acquired strength, 
a further and larger quantity of manure should be given, and the young canes molded 
with the hoe ; by attending to young supplies in this way by day labor many that would 
otherwise be lost are saved to the estate, 

By folding the estate’s stock out of crop in the home pens, and carrying in fodder, < 
hoeings off and rubbish, the manager will have accumulated a very considerable quan- 
tity of long dung, or as it may be termed farm yard manure ; if he has easy cartage from 
the seabeach he should not neglect to carry in seaweed, which, when mixed with the 
green stuff and animal manure and allowed to rot adds not a little to the value of the ~* 
compost. In dry weather the overseer should contrive by troughs or otherwise to < 
conduct water into the pens in which he is making manure, as without a sufficiency of 
moisture it will not ripen, and undigested, fermenting manure will do more harm than 
good to the cane roots to which it is applied. 

Early in September, afew weeks before the October seasons may be looked for, it will |: 
be necessary to commence the operation of hoe-ploughing that acreage of the canefield 
for which the overseer estimates he will have enough ripe manure. “Having lined outa 
sufficient number of square chains for immediate work he will have them forked with 
Demerara forks preparatory to opening the holes for the manure. In thus forking the * 
land the people should be instructed that they are not to mold the cane stools but simply * 
to turn over and break up the soil between them, bringing what was below to the surface; ~< 
and it may be observed that much benefit will be derived if this system of forking is also “‘ 
carried out in those pieces on which the stock have been penned during crop. 

Before forking the tops of the canes will be lightly tied with parts of their own flags, 
to give more room and light to the workers ; it need hardly be added that the tops will | 
be loosed as soon as the application of the mauure is completed. After the forking © 
the hoe-ploughers will open a ? circular hole round each cane root, remembering, should 
there be any slope in the land, to open on the higher sides of the stools, then the carriers 
or droppers will carefully lay in the holes the ripe dung they have carried from the inter- 
vals, where it. has been carted from the home pens. it should be recollected that in hoe | 
ploughing canes it is the better plan to work from the middle of the piece of canes, out * 
wards, for by so doing the droppers begin with the longest carriage and shorten their [ 
work as they draw out to the intervals. The droppers are followed by the moulders who | 
carefully cover the manure with the earth, after it has been trodden down round the stools. | 


i 
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i The cost of hoe-ploughing may be estimated as follows: tying canes 44d. to 6d. a square 
: chain ; forking land 1/6 per square chain ; opening holes 1/ per square chain ; dropping 
: a) manure 3d. per load, or if eight loads to the square cham 2/ ; molding 1/ per square 
i chain ; are 3d. per load or at eighty loads to the acre 20/ ; equal toa total expenditure 
, acre of £4. © 

at Paling canes in dry weather districts must be performed with considerable judgment. 
Al The manager must be guided by the prevailing weather ; in exceptionally seasonable years 
“| he will have to trash the canes freely, but were he to follow this course of management 





Min dry years he would simply open up his cane field to the scorching hot winds to burn 
and dry up canes already suffering from want of moisture. It isa good plan at most 
i, _ times on seaside estates to leave about half a chain deep of the weather side of each piece 
i untrashed to act in some measure as a break breeze. Canes on ratooning properties are 
+ Cleaned and trashed by day labor, or may be given out by job at the rate of 4/ to 8/ per 
f= gere, according to the work required. Any fallen cane must be supported by trash bol- 
ri sters, and though from the irregular position of the stools and the absence of rows in old . 
a ratoons, the same neat work cannot be looked for as in 2 planting estate, yet the trash 


should not be tossed any how about the canes, but as far as itis practicable be neatly 
laid round the stools. During the fall of the year the manager should supplement the 
supplies by stocking, digging out for this purpose with forks portions of strong stools, 
and planting the stocks so obtained in those parts of the cane field that require filling 
_, 4p, especially in those pieces more lately penned which are not too forward. | 
"« All stocks must be planted with ripe rotten manure and must be well trodden in and 
“ trimmed as previously described. If the manure can be spared some should be given to 
~ — those stools from which the stocks are taken. Land either on planting or ratooning pro- 
Ms perties that retains water should be carefully trenched and the water led off, and in some 
cases the soil must be thrown up into well rounded beds, for in cold low land it is hope- 
less to expect healthy cane stools, or any thing but unsightly galls either bare of vegetation 
“,. or with sickly looking yellow leaved canes. | 
Though the reaping of the cane does not properly come within the scope proposed for 
; these notes on its field cultivation it may be as well, in concluding, briefly to notice the 
operation. Canes are cut by the load; by the running chain; by the square chain ; by the 
cord, and by the heap and bundle of 14 canes to each bundle and 14 bundles to a heap, 
12 to 14 heaps being considered worth 1/. These two latter methods of reaping the cane 
are open to the objection that they afford considerable facility to the laborer for cheating ; 
forexample in cutting by the cord it is no easy matter to ensure the canes being of the 
right length, or that the cord is not hollow, however well it may look outwardly, and if by 
the bundle it is hardly to be expected that all bundles of canes will contain the stipulated 
number. Whichever system, however, prevails on an estate it must be insisted on that the 
cane cutters cut the stools at least flush with the ground. In cutting by the running chain 
a usual task is 18 chains of plant canes for 1/6 (or 1d. per chain) and 24 of ratoon for 1/3, 
_} "ying the canes for the carts being paid for at the rate of 45 chains of plant for 1/6 and 
‘60 of ratoon for 1/3; if we take 146-7 running chains to the acre the cost of cutting 
that quantity in plants may be estimated at 17/, if in ratoon 10/7. On well manured 
seasonable properties where plant canes may be expected to fall at the rate of 40 loads, or 
possibly over that number to the acre, cutting by the running chain is obviously an 
i economical way of taking in a crop ; but the cartmen should be paid by the number of — 
= gallons, no load being considered a full one that has not yielded 100 gallons of liquor or 
Juice ; or in other words the number of loads should be corrected, at the end of the week, by 
, the number of gallonsthey have yielded. Ratooning estates are generally reaped by the 
load, cut and tied at the rate of 1 j each, and here again a watch must be kept on the 
t-. cartmen that the loads carried bear a fair proportion to the liquor yielded, though as 
i. Many gallons will not be expected from each load as on the more seasonable planting 
Property. In cutting and tying by the square chain the manager should see what quantity 
sof cane he’ gets carried off the land and that he is not paying too high a price per load. 
“Jt may be as well to add that on all estates supervision will have to be exercised over 
the work of the tyers that they do not include in the bundles sour or rat eaten canes, 
7 iar if put through the mill will, as a matter of course, injure the liquor sent to the 
$4 Clariners, , 
In conclusion the reader may be reminded of the few lines prefacing these brief notes 


st ee the field cultivation of the cane in this Island and of the hope expressed therein by 
uo Ue writer, 
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CINCHONA CULTIVATION. 
(By D. Morris, M.A., F.G.S.) 
1.—HistoricaL REMARKS. 

THE introduction of Cinchona‘ Bark as a medicine to Europe is associated with the 
Countess of Chinchon, wife of a Spanish Viceroy of Peru, who, having been cured by its 
use of an attack of fever contracted while in that country, brought a quantity of the bark 
to Europe on her return from South America about the year 1639. Jesuit Missionaries 
appear also to have taken an active part in its introduetion, Hence the early names given 
to the medicine were Peruvian.or Jesuit’s Bark and Countess’s Powder. Nothing, how- 
ever, was known to science-of the tree producing this bark until 1739, when La Conda-: 
mine and Jussieu, members of a French exploring expedition then in South America, 
obtained plants with the intention of sending them to the Jardin des Plantes at Paris-; 
but the whole collection unfortunately perished in a storm at sea near the mouth of the 
River Amazon. The first living Cinchonas ever seen in Hurope were some Calisaya plants 
raised at the Jardin des Plantes from seeds collected by Dr. Weddell, -during his first 
journey to Bolivia in 1846. 

In 1742 Linneeus established the botanical genus Cinchona, a term which :continues to 
be employed by the majority of Botanists, although some writers prefer the name Chin- 
chona, as more accurately perpetuating that of the noble lady who introduced this in- 
valuable remedy to Europe. 

Or. King in his Manual of Cinchona Cultivation in India (a work which gives valu- 
able information on the subject) remarks that— 


“The trees producing the medicinal barks are all natives of tropical South America, — 


where they are found inthe dense forests of the mountainous regions of the western part 
of that-Continent at a height of from 2,500 to 9,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
in an equable but comparatively cool climate. The Cinchona producing region forms a 
crescentic zone which follows the contour of the coastline, but no where actually touches 
it, beginning at 10° N. and extending to 20° S. latitude. This crescentic belt is no where 
much above a hundred miles in width, but its length (following its curve) is more than 
two thousand. During ite course it passes through the territories of Venezuela, New 
Granada, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. The government of each of these countries has 
for years derived more or less revenue from the duty levied on bark collected within its 
limits and exported therefrom; but none of them, except the last mentioned, has ever 
shown any interest in the bark trade beyond taxing it. Moreover, the more active inter- 
ference shewn in Bolivia has been quite as disastrous as the lazay insouctfince of the more 
Nothern States. These governments proved, however, one and all, exceedingly jealous of 
any attempt to procure for more civilized countries seeds or seedlings of the invaluable 
trees which they had done so little to conserve. 

“Tt must not be supposed that each of the medicinal species is to be found growing 
throughout the whole length of the zone just described:: on the contrary the distribution 
of the various species is very local, not only as regards latitude, but as regards elevation 
above the sea. The species found in the region between 10° N. and the equator (the 
barks of New Granada) were described by Mutis in the last century and more recently 

‘by Karsten in his Flora Colombis. Mutis’ notes remained in manuscript until 1867, 
when Mr. Clements Markham succeeded in unearthing and printing them, and both his 
notes and drawings have still more recently been published at Paris by M. Triana in 
his Nowvelles Etudes sur les Quinquinas. The Cinchonas of the region between the line 
and 14° S. (the barks of Ecuador. and Northern Peru) were first examined by Ruix and 
Pavon, and a magnificent work feunded on Pavon’s specimens wes published by Mr. 
J. E. Howard in 1862: while these indigenous in the region from the fourteenth parallel 
of south latitude to the extremity of the zone in 20° south were described by M. Wed- 
dell in his splendid monograph published at Paris in 1849. 

“ The commercial Cinchona Barks may be arranged as follows :— 

‘*]_—-BARK USBB IN PHARMACY. 

“(1.) Pale Cinchona Bark, Loxa Bark or Crown Bark, chiefly the produce of Cinchona 
Officinalis and imported from New Granada and Ecuador.—This bark is found only in the 
form of quills (i.e, curled pieces derived from small stems or branches). The pieces have 

pg blackish brown or dark greyish external surface, variously blotched with silver grey, 
and often beset with large and beautiful lichens. The surface of some of the quills 1s 
Jongitudinally wrinkled and moderately smooth, but in the majority it is distinctly 
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marked with transverse cracks and is rough and harsh to the touch. The inner side is 
closely striated and of a bright yellowish brown. This bark breaks easily with a fracture 
which exhibits very short fibres in the inner side. It has a well-marked odour sui generis 
andan astringent bitter taste. r 

“(2.) Red Cinchona Bark, the produce of CinchonaSuccirubra and imported from Ecua- 
dor.—This bark occurs either in large flat or channelled pieces, sometimes as much as half 
an inch in thickness, coated with their suberous envelope, which is rugged and warty. Its 
outermost layer in the young bark has a silvery appearance. The inner surface is close 
and fibrous and of a brick red hue. The bark breaks with a short fibrous fracture. 

“(3.) Yellow Cinchona Bark,—T his is the produce of Cinchona Calisaya and is imported | 
from Southern Peru and Bolivia. This bark is found in flat pieces and in quills. 

“Var. A: Flat Calisaya Bark is in irregular pieces a foot or morein length by 3 to 4 
inches wide, but usually smaller, and 2-10th to 4-10th of an inch in thickness : devoid of 
suberous layer, consisting almost solely of liber, of uniform texture, compact and ponde- 
rous. Its colour is a rusty orange brown, with darker stains on the outer surface * * * 
The inner side has a wavy, close, fibrous texture. The bark breaks transversely with a 
fibrous fracture : the fibres of the broken ends are very short, easily detached, and with 
a lens are seen to be, many of them, faintly yellowish and translucent. 

“Var. B: Quill Calisaya is found in tubes -3-4th to 14 inch thick, often rolled up at 
both edges, thus forming double quills. They are always coated with a thick rugged, 
corky layer, marked with deep longitudinal and transverse cracks, the edges of which are 
somewhat elevated. This suberous coat is silvery white or greyish, is easily detached, 
leaving its impression on the cinnamon-brown middle layer. The inner side is dark brown 
and finely fibrous. The transverse fracture is fibrous but veryshort. The same bark 
also occurs in quills of very small size and is then not distinguishable from Loxa Bark. 

‘¢11,—BARKS NOT USED IN PHARMACY. 

“These barks are exclusively used for making quinine. They are not used by drug- 
gists for the preparation of tinctures, decoctions, &. In the market they are known as 
Columbian, Carthagena, or Coqueta Bark and are produced by Cinchona lancifolia and 
C. Pitayensis. They are imported from New Grenada. In appearance they vary much, 
but are generally orange brown in colour.” 

2.—I[NTRODUCTION OF CINCHONA INTO CULTIVATION. 

The introduction of the medicinal Cinchonas into British India began, according to 
Dr, King, under favourable circumstances. Mr. Markham having volunteered to direct 
the collection of seeds and seedlings in the Cinchona forests organized a threefold expedi- 
tion, the sections of which began their explorations simultaneously early in 1860. Mr. 
Markham himself undertook to collect seeds of the Calisaya or Yellow Bark tree (the 
most valuable of all the Cinchonas) in the forests of Bolivia and Southern Peru, where 
alone it is to be found. He arranged that Mr. Pritchett should explore the Grey Bark 
Forests of Huanaco and Humalies in Central Peru, and that Mesers..Spruce and Cross 
should collect the seeds of the Red Bark tree on the eastern slopes of Chimorazo in the 
territory of Ecuador. Mr. Markham has narrated his adventures in an interesting volume, 
In which he has besides collected much valuable information concerning the inhabitants 
and flora of the regions he traversed. Landing at Islay in March, 1860, Mr. Markham | 
accompanied by Mr. Weir (a practical gardener) proceeded inland in a north-easterly 

urection, crossed the two chains into which the Andes are there divided, and, after con- 

siderable hardship, arrived in one of the series of long valleys which stretch along the 
Western slopes of the Snowy Range of Caravaya and descend to the great plain of western 
Brazil. Mr. Markham penetrated this valley (called Tambopata) to a point beyond that 
reached by the distinguished French traveller M. Weddell, and by the Dutch agent M. 
Hasskarl, and notwithstanding that his proceedings were prematurely cut short by a 
failure in his food supplies, he was successful in collecting 497 plants of Cinchona Cali- 
saya and 32 of the less valuable species, Ovata and Micrantha. . Se 

The Calisayas were found chiefly to inhabit a belt of forest extending from 5,000 to 
5,400 feet above the sea, while Micrantha was found in a belt below, and the higher 
Tegions were occupied by C. Ovata. 

The task of collecting seeds and plants of the Red Bark had been undertaken by Mr, 
Spruee, a distinguished Traveller and Botanist, who had been wandering in South 

meérica for some years prior to Mr. Markham’s mission. Six months before Mr. 
Markham sailed from England Mr. Spruce left his temporary home at Ambato in the 

uitenian Andes to make a preliminary exploration of the forests where Red Bark treag 
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were still to be found and to ascertain at) what season the seeds ripen. Having fixed on 
Limon as the most suitable head-quarters, he purchased from the owners of the forests 
(which in that region are private property) the right to collect seeds and plants. He. 
further made an arrangement to accompany Dr. Taylor of Riobamba to Loxa, a-town in 
i south of Ecuador territory, for the purpose of procuring seeds of the Pale or Crown 
Bark. ; 

This latter arrangement was, however, frustrated by the prolonged .and severe illness 
of Mr. Spruce. In July, 1860, or nearly a year after his first start, Mr. Spruce was 
joined at Limon by Mr. Cross, who had been sent out from England by Mr. Markham 
ern wardian cases to receive the plants that he and Mr. Spruce might succeed in 
collecting, 

Mr. Spruce having already thoroughly familiarised himself with the Red Bark forests, 


the work of collection was begun as soon as Mr. Cross arrived. Mr. Cross established a . 


nursery at Limon.and there put ina number of cuttings of the Red Bark tree. He attended 
to these while Mr. Spruce searched for seeds. After spending about five months at Limon 
Mr. Cress.conveyed his rooted cuttings to the port of Guayaquil, and—thanks to his skill 
and excellent management—ultimately succeeded in taking them safely to India by the 
same route. (but at a more favourable season) as Messrs. Markham and Pritchett’s col- 
lections. Mr. Spruce’s collection of seeds were sent to India by post. 

After depositing his Red Bark plants in the Nilgiris early in 1861, Mr. Cross returned 
to South America and was commissioned to procure seeds of the Pale Barks in the forests 
near Loxa. These barks have a peculiar interest as being the first known in Europe. 
It was by the use of one of them that the Countess of Chinchon was cured, and it was 
on the flowers of one of the trees producing them that Linnzus founded his genus 
Cinchona. | . 

Mr. Cross started from Guayaquil in September, 1861, and, after much hardship and 
exposure in the mountains near Loxa, he succeeded in returning to that port after 
little more than two months absence with one hundred thousand seeds of Cinchona 
Chahuarguera and asmaller parcel of Cinchona Crispa, both varities of the Linnen 
species Officinalis. These seeds he forwarded to India by way of Southampton. 

Cinchona Officinalis is a slender tree from 20 to 30 feet high, with a trunk from 8 to 
10 inches in diameter at the base. Most of the plants he met with had been cut, but 
numerous shoots had grown from their stools. According to Mr. Cross’ account the 
climate is disagreeably moist. The rainy season begins in January and continues until 
May. June, July and August are windy, with occasional heavy rains: the remainder of 
the year is fine but showery. : 

The temperature ranges from 34° to 70° Fht., seldom falls below 40°, and but rarely 
rises above 65°. 

| | 3.—CincHona CuLtivaTion In INpIA AND CEYLON. 

The Cinchona experiment in India was begun in the Nilgiri Hills and Mr. McIvor, 
Superintendent of the Government Gardens at Ootacamund, was appointed to take 
charge of the first operations. 

The plants collected by Mr. Markham and Mr. Cross, as well as large consignments 
raised from seed at Kew, were in due course safely established there. In the selection of 
sites and the subsequent management of the plantation Mr. Markham, specially deputed 
for the purpose, gave valuable assistance. 

For the successful introduction into India and other British possessions, Dr. King very 
pertinently remarks: “Government are largely indebted for advice, as well as for more 
active assistance to Sir William and Dr. Joseph Hooker, the illustrious Botanists, father 
and son, with whose names the fame of the great national] institution at Kew has for half a 
century been identified.” Atthe close of the year 1870 the Nilgiri Plantations had been 
extended to 1,200 acres, and as this was considered the limit to which it was deemed 
advisable to extend them, future operations were entirely confined to new and valuable 
sorts only. The introduction of Cinchona cultivation to the Bengal Presidency began 
under unfavourable circumstances, but since 1866 the Sik-kim plantations have been under 
the charge of Mr. J. Gammie, and to him their success is largely due. 

The Cinchona Plantations of India are now most extensive and successful, and besides 
the vast amount of cultural information which they have afforded to other areas they 
have, by the manufacture and introduction of Cinchona febrifuge, conferred inestimable 
benefits on the vast native population of that country. | 
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The introduction and progress of Cinchona cultivation in Ceylon is thus graphically 
described in Ferguson’s Directory for 1876-78 :— | 

“In 1859 Mr. Thwaites first attracted attention to the probability of Ceylon as well as — 
India being adapted forthe cultivation of the quinine plant, for a supply of which the 


British Government had, in that year, despatched Mr. Clements Markham to South 


America, Next year Mr. Thwaites selected the land now known as the Hakgala Gardens 
aa the site of the experiment, and, early in 1861, a portion of the precious consignment 
of plants brought by Mr. Clements Markham to Bombay was transhipped to Galle and 
sent on to Hakgala. So commenced the Cinchona planting enterprise in Ceylon. For 
several years very little was heard. about. our plants, and certainly no one anticipated the 
developement of a great planting as well as commercial success, and the cultivation was. 
confined to the Peradeniya and Hakgala Gardens. Indeed after the fitness of the Ceylon. 
climate and. soil for the growth of the plant was fully established, and the success in India 
and Java became the subject of general congratulation, it took a considerable time to. 
eonvince Ceylon planters that the cultivation of Cinchona was worthy of attention as a 
commercial speculation. Mr. Thwaites had to-ask coffee planters as a favour to give a 
trial to.the plant on their estates, and considerable numbers were for several. years. given. 
away from Hakgala without charge in order to. induce cultivation. This. was.the ease 
between 1862 and 1867, when a demand first sprang up.for plants, but it was even then 
very limited and desultory. The first private experiment of any consequence was under- — 
tuken in Hewaheta by Messrs. Keir, Dundas, and Co. with a quarter of a million of 
Uficinalis. plants from Hakgala Gardens in 1868-69. Many other planters put down a few 
Suecirubra or Red. Bark kinds, as ornamental.trees around their bungalows, or along their 
walks, but few thought twelve or fourteen. years ago that a great commercial value would, 
by this time, attach to these trees. i. 

“Samples of Ceylon Bark first attracted attention in the London Market in. 1868, and . 
aton of bark sent home-in the following year realized a price which at.once. induced a. 
wide demand for plants. This increased so.rapidly that, from the Ist January; 1872; a. 
charge of R. 5-per 1,000 was made for planis at Hakgala. 

“ The distribution in 1873 was 670,500 plants ; in 1874, 826,000 plants ; in 1875, 794,500. 


~ plants ; and in 1876, 1,196,000 plants. In 1877 we suppose about 14 million of plants 


have been: issued, and if we put # million for all previous to 1873 we get 53 million 
plants ; but this is independent of. an immense number planted out of recent years, 
from private nurseries. Of eourse there have been a great many failures. 

“ Like tea, Cinchona in Ceylon is grown at a variety of altitudes, and the belief: that 
i will not do well under 4,000 feet seems belied by the fine appearance of trees in some 
districts. at 3,000, 2;000, or even 1,000 feet above: sea level. It is not likely, however, 
that the bark in the lower districts can be. so: valuable or rich in quinine. Notwith- 
standing a considerable per centage of failures fromcanker, damp subsoil, or other mysterious. 
eauses, the growth of Cinchona in the medium and higher districts of Ceylon is very 
satisfactory, and the progress made-of recent years is truly wonderful, so that Ceylon bids. 
fair to be the greatest Cinchona producer—more especially of the Succirubra and Officinalis, 
kind—in the world. | | 

“The progress. made in cultivation in Ceylon may be recorded as follows :—. 
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_ “This last calculation is based on the returns sent in for our Estates Directory, but, 
Judging by the issue-of plants from Hakgala as well as from private nurseries, we should: 
think that the equivalent, 7,000-acres, must be covered with perhaps ten millions of. 
Cinchona plants by this time.’’ | | 
4.—-INTRODUCTION OF CINCHONA CULTIVATION INTO JAMAICA. 

_ For the first seeds of Cinchona introduced to Jamaica the Island is indebted, accord. 
ing to Mr. Wilson’s Botanical Report for 1861, to the liberality of the English Govern- 
ment who, at the recommendation of Sir W. J. Hooker, Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kow, sent liberal supplies of seeds of three species, viz :—Cinchona Nitida, C. Micrantha, 
and C. Succirubra, direct from Peru and Guayaquil. These seeds were sent, Mr. Wil- 
sonremarks, “with a view of rearing plants, to carry out an experiment of establishing 
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its cultivation here on a large scale, and I have now (1861) the satisfaction of stating that 
T have succeeded beyond expectation in rearing the plants ; and have several hundreds of 
them on hand in a healthy condition, many of them ready for planting out.” 

At the close of the report above mentioned Mr. Wilson draws attention to the import- 
ance of the subject, in the following words, which, in view of the success.subsequently 
achieved by the cultivation of Cinchona at the Government Plantations, are full of interest 
and meaning. Mr. Wilson says :—“TI have no hesitation in saying from my knowledge of 
this climate, and experience with the treatment of the plants, that the Cinchona plant can 
be grown here to any extent and to as great perfection as it is in Java or elsewhere, more 
particularly by skilled labour, placed under proper management. And I, therefore, hope, 
that the successful issue of this experiment in my hands may not be lost sight of, by either 
the English, or this Government, but meet with approbation and a desire to cultivate the 
plant here,—and this is not a question, like many others involving a great ‘expenditure of 
labour and money, but one which requires to be assiduously conducted on practical prin- 
ciples, when cultivation might rapidly extend to many parts of the Island, clothing the 


mountains to their summits, ultimately proving as remunerative as our richest vales, and 


thereby improving the social condition of the country,”’ 

Though it is now twenty years since Mr. Wilson penned these words, it is gratifying to 
find his aspirations as regards the extensive cultivation of Cinchona on the elevated slopes 
of the Blue Mountains are about to be realized. 

Mr. Wilson’s first experiment with the Cinchona plants appears, however, to have 
failed in meeting with due recognition, and we find that it was only by the direct repre- 
sentations of the English Government, made to the Governor of the Colony, that land 
and the necessary funds were placed at Mr. Wilson’s disposal for carrying on the cultiva- 
tion. 

The further progress made by Mr. Wilson in the introduction of Cinchona into the 
Island is given in the following report, published in the Technologist, vol. iv., 1864, 
pp. 302, 303 :— 

“The most important event in the history-of this Botanic Garden for many years past 
has been the introduction by seeds of the quinine-yielding Cinchona in the autumn of 
1860. By the month of October in the following year I succeeded in rearing over four 
hundred healthy plants quite ready for planting out, but, unfortunately, the selection of 
@ proper site for their final establishment was overlooked, and the consequences of sub- 
sequent treatment the plants had to undergo proved the destruction of one half their 
number. However, being wishful to prove by every means in my power the result of the 
experiment of testing the adaptability of the plant (constitutional and climatic) for culti- 
vation in the higher altitudes of this Island,—finding the climate of Bath as the summer 
approached by far too warm,—I had the whole of them removed in small pots to Cold 
Spring coffee plantation, the elevation being about four thousand feet, and placed under 
artificial treatment. I soon found the climate and soil of that locality to be all I could 
desire for the plants ; and as it afforded every facility for carying out so valuable an ex- 
periment I at once availed myself of it, and planted out in the coffee fields on the 16th 
November, 1861, several plants of each species, then about two or two-and-a-half inches in 
height. In twelve months after a plant of the Red Bark (Cinchona Succirubra) had at- 
tained to the height of forty-four inches, with leaves measuring thirteen-and-a-half inches 
long, by eight-and-three-quarter inches broad. The same plant, now two years old, 
measures six feet in height, with ten branches, having a circumference of stem at base of 
four-and-a-half inches. The Cinchona Nitida and Cinchona Micrantha (grey barks) being 
of moro slender habit of growth, have not made such rapid progress ; the highest has at- 
tained to five feet, with three branches. The leaves, however, are larger, and measure 
fourteen inches by ten. 

“So far the experiment has proved eminently successful, and is placed beyond the sha- 
dow of a doubt by the most sceptical. Indeed it would be difficult to find more healthy 
trees in the forests of that neighbourhood ; in about three or four years hence they may 
produce seeds. In the meantime they can be largely increased by cuttings and layers In 
the hands of a skilful propagator. During the months of August and September, 1862, 
the collection was again removed to Bath. 

“The plants were at this time eighteen to twenty months old, a critical period for forest 
trees in flower-pots under artificial treatment, and in a climate, too, so uncongenial for 
them as that of Bath, which would soon have terminated their lives had they not soon 
acerwards (13th October) been planted out at Mount Essex, near Bath, at an altitude of 
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two thousand feet, or little more. This site, as a temporary. one, was had recourse to, to” 
save the plants alive, until a better one could be obtained ; and so far it has answered the 
purpose, for a majority of the plants are healthy, but have not made so fast progress as 
could have.been desirad. The soil is too loamy, and by far too stiff to admit of a free 
and rapid escape of the heavy rains which fall here in torrents during the greater part of 
the year ;. the-altitude is. also. too low for the Peruvian Barks, and a few of the trees have 
died since they were planted. The Red Bark thrives at a much lower altitude, and being - 
amore: hardy tree: the plants are more healthy; but as they are not yet too large for 
removal, I would strongly recommend its being done during the cool months, or as 
apeedily as found to be practicable, to the site (if obtainable) which I had the honor of 
cently selecting and reporting upon to Government. The entire eligibility of this 
site has been fully proved by the success attending the interesting experiment above 
mentioned, being in the same neighbourhood with, the advantage of virgin soil which the 
other had not.” 

After Mr. Wilson’s retirement in 1866-67 Mr. R.. Thomson, who since 1863 had been 
acting as his Assistant Gardener at Bath and Castleton, was appointed Superintendent 
of tha Botanic Gardens. After carefully selecting sites and experimenting with Cin- 
chona plants at. Cold. Spring, the property of. the late Dr. Hamilton, and at Whitfield 
Hall, Hibernia, &c., it was ultimately decided. by Government to establish permanent 
Cinchona Plantations on: land known as Latimer’s Patent on the St. Andrew’s slope of 
the Blue Mountain,.at elevations of 5,500 feet to 6,300 feet.. The first trees, transplanted 
from sites already tried and raised from seeds, were put out on.a forty acre clearing in the 
antumn of 1868. | 

The establishment and development of the Government Cinchona Plantations are 
given below in an extract from Mr, Thomson’s Annual Report for 1875 :—- 

“ At the request of His Excellency the Governor I give, in the following Report, an 
account of the development of the Government Cinchona Plantation since its establish- 
ment. 

“The-first permanent planting out of Cinehona was made near- the end of the year 1868 
to the extent of forty acres, the number of acres annually planted being as follows :— . 


1868 - 40 Acres.. 1871-72: -— 40 Acres. 

1869 ~20 *“ 1872-73 -40 * 

Is70 - 30 1873-74 -40 « 
1870-71 -—- 40 * 1874-75 - 50 «*. 


“The total area planted. is-thus.about three hundred. acres.. The number-of plants to 
each acre averages about four hundred, hence the total.number of plants permanently 
planted out. is approximately one. hnndred and twenty thousand. Of this number C. 
Succirubra and ©. Officinalis, with their varieties, comprise each some fifty thousand 
plants, and C. Calisaya. twenty thousand. The cultivation of (.. Pahudiana, of which 
several thousand plants were established, has been abandoned, owing, as reported on 
previous occasions, to its proving: unsuited to. the climate. The cultivation of ©, 
Micrantha, of which-only a few hundred plants were set, has not been extended. 

“All the. seeds from which our later plants were propagated came from Ceylon,. The 
seeds of C. Officinalis were received in larger quantities than any other species, They 
were propagated with expedition and largely planted. By way of experiment they were 
planted very thickly together, but they have since been thinned out. Sixty acres of 
this kind, numbering about fifty thousand plants, were established during the firat 
three years of the existence of the plantation. In 1872 the first analysis of our barks 
was made, ©. Calisaya and. ©. Succirubra were highly satisfactory, but C. Officinalis 
was reported upon unfavourably, and no further attempt has since been made to extend 
the cultivation of it. In previous reports I have stated that this species is perfectly 
healthy, but it grows much slower than its congeners, and has quite a shrubby aspect, 

“Considerable delay in the extension of the valuable C. Calisaya and C. Succirubra 
has been occasioned: by the large mortality experienced during the past two years in 
the propagation by seedlings. This difficulty has now been quite overcome, the pro~ 
pagating house having recently been fitted up with hot water apparatus, whereby the 
requisite heat ensures the propagation of Cinchonas by seed or. by cuttings at the rata 
of many thousands a month. 

“The area of woodlana felled for the extension of the plantationg is nearly qne 
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hundred acres, and this will be planted with Calisaya and Succirubra during the cur- 
rent financial year. 

‘‘The spontaneous reproduction of Cinchonas, as before remarked, is a gratifying fact 
in connection with their history in Jamaica, and I may observe that C. Calisaya and 
C. Succirubra are beginning tv reproduce themselves in the same way as U. Officinalis. 
This circumstance is usually regarded as a sure criterion of the adaptability of a plant 
to a given climate. There can be no doubt therefore that in a year or two abundance of 
naturalised seedlings will be obtainable for cultivation by private enterprise or other- 
wise, and hence their artificial propagation need no longer be resorted to. 

“The height of the first and second year’s planting of C. Succirubra and Micrantha 
ranges from fifteen to twenty-seven feet, the circumference near the ground being from 
twelve to twenty inches, The average height of C. Officinalis is about eight to twelve 
feet with proportionately sized stems.” 

In the Botanical Report for the year 1877, the Superintendent gives the following 
further account of the Cinchona Plantations :— 

“ The first established part of the plantations is now nine years old. The largest 
specimens of C. Succirubra are over thirty feet high, the girth of the trunk near the 
ground being two feet. The largest specimens of C. Calisaya are twenty-six feet, with 
the girths of the trunks near the ground measuring twenty inches. The tallest tree on 
the plantations is C. Officinalis which measures thirty-seven feet in height, the girth of 
the trunk being two feet. Exclusive of this specimen, however, the sizes of the next 

best specimen of this species only range from twelve to sixteen feet. 

uring the past few years our operations as regards the extension of the plantations 
have been confined to the establishment of C. Succirubra and C. Calisaya with their 
varieties, but the conviction grows upon me that C. Succirubra with its hardy and pro- 
ductive varieties will become by far the most profitable kinds for future cultivation, 
notwithstanding the fact that C. Calisaya* in Jamaica, according to the analysis made a 
few years ago, was richer in the precious alkaloids than any other species in cultivation 
in Jamaica or elsewhere. This conclusion has been arrived.at solely from the cultural 
advantages referable to the various kinds. : 

“The plantation of C. Officinalis isnot more promising than heretofore. Indeed, judg- 
ing from the slow growth of this kind it is manifest that it is not constitutionally adapted 
to attain the dimensions of a forest tree in Jamaica; it is nevertheless a curious fact that 
independently of its decidedly ‘stunted growth in a cultural point of view it presents a 
peculiar flexibility of constitution. Thus viewing these plants as shrubs instead of trees, 
their naturalization 1s a perfect success. In this state they not only evidence the utmost 
luxuriance, but they are overrunning in myriads by self-propagation the cleared mountain 
slopes from 5,500 to 6,300 feet above the seaon which they are planted. In India this 
species is most successfully grown at from 7,000 to 8,000 feet elevation. It is, however, 
a curious anomaly, as I mentioned in my last annual report, that at the foot of one of the 
C. Succirubra plantations, at an elevation of 4,300 feet, a plant of C: Officinalis + is the 
tree among all the species, its height being 37 feet, and this tree presents a most vigorous 
appearance. The assumption at present is that it is a distinct variety, the only means 
by which this can be verified is by analysis of the bark inasmuch as its identification 18 
botanically indistinguishable.”’ 

In the Report of the Director of Public Gardens and Plantations for the year 1878-79, 
the character and position of Cinchona cultivation in Jamaica is noticed as follows :— 

Tt is satisfactory to find that the manifest disadvantages under which the plantations 
have hitherto laboured have been fully realized by Mr. Nock and that he has endeavoured 
to remove them, The plantations are estimated to cover nearly 400 acres. Owing, how- 
ever,’ to the practice of wide-planting, which has been pursued here for so many years, 
and the inefficient character of the means adopted for supplying vacancies, the actual area 
occupied by regularly planted trees is, probably, only one-half of the estimated area. The 
large quantity of land cleared and not planted up, together with the,wide spaces allowed 
between the trees, have greatly increased the cost of the plantations without any adequate 
return. ‘The first step necessary, in order to place the plantations on a satisfactory foot- 
ing, is to establish a good nursery on each plantation, from which an abundant supply of 


eT 
* This variety has since been proved to be only a hybrid and not of the same commercial 
value as C. Officinalis. ; ; ; . 

t Evidently a hybrid variety with a strain of C, Oficinalis only, 
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lee strong healthy plants may, at any time, be obtained.* From these nurseries the land 
already cleared may be carefully planted, and as circumstances permit the space between. 

a the trees, now in some cases measuring 12, 15 and 20 feet, may gradually be reduced so 
snd" that the trees may eventually present a compact and unbroken growth, “bowering” the 
fo | ground and affording mutual support and shelter from strong winds. The advantages of. 

J close planting for Cinchona Plantations have long been recognised. In the Government: 

dat Plantations of India, at Sik-kim, the Nilgiris and Darjeeling, even the large-leaved’ Cin-- 

ti; hona Succirubra are planted at distances of 4 feet by 4 feet, giving 2,722 trees per acre,. 

. whereas when planted at 12 feet by 12 feet, as hitherto followed in Jamaica, the number 

rah of trees is only 303 per acre. Dr. King, in his ‘Manual of Cinchona Cultivation in India,” 

yh remarks that ‘wide-planting is obviously an error.’ All the Cinchonas have the habit 

NF of throwing out a quantity of superficial rootlets, and young Cinchona Plantations do not 

_ thrive until the soil between the trees is sufficiently protected from the sun to allow these: 
= superficial rootlets to perform their functions freely. The growth of weeds, which: is a 
very important factor in tropical cultivation, is also checked by shade. ‘By close planting, 

us therefore, two desirable objects are speedily obtained, and, moreover, the trees are encour- 
re aged to produce straight olear stems yielding a larger proportion of trunk bark and less 
branch bark. On this well known habit of forest trees is founded the practise of close 
vt planting in forest plantations in Europe, the object being to produce long straight un- 

i: branching stems from which to cut timber of long scantling. 

Ue “As the trees begin to press upon each other they can be thinned out and a quantity of. 
bark may thus be got at a comparatively early period, with positive advantage to the plants 
thatare allowed to remain on the ground. It is true that the cost of close. planting. is 
greater than that of sparse planting, but on the other hand the reduction in the cost of 
eine and the manifest greater yield of the plantation will more than compensate for 
this, | 

* “Tt is also a matter of regret that the cultivation of Cinchona Officinalis, which yields the 
valuable Grey or Loxa Bark, was kept in abeyance here from 1873 to 1879. Though the 
trees of this species are small and yield a much lower per centage of bark per acre than 
Oinchona Succirubra, yet the greater value of the bark in the market gives it a decided. 
superiority over the latter species. Moreover, it is admirably adapted for planting on 

* steep and exposed situations, where the large leaved and succulent plants of C. Succirubra: 

- could not possibly thrive. Mr. Nock deserves credit for having applied early in 1879 

“ for permission to resume the cultivation of C. Officinalis and the prices lately realised for 

"this bark fully justifies this step.” 


; 5.—Conrivarion or CrncHona IN JaMAIca. 
The following hints and suggestions for raising Cinchona plants from seed and 


: establishing Cinchona Plantations have lately been issued by the Director of Public 
-, Gardens and Plantations, and as they give useful and detailed information of a prac-. 
“tical nature they are here reproduced in full:—. 

I.—RAISING SEEDLINGS IN BOXES. 


Boxes.—For raising small quantities of plants—say from 30 to 80,000—it is desirable to 
a the seed in small shallow boxes under cover, where they can be conveniently attended 
0. 


‘ The boxes may be of any size as regards length and breadth, but should not be more than 
at 3 or 4 inches deep. Ordinary brandy or wine cases reduced to the above depth answer 
well, 

“\ | To promote drainage, holes about § inch in diameter should be made in the bottom of the 

*" boxes at distances of about 6 inches apart. The inside of the boxes should be treated with 

whitewash, or thoroughly dusted with quick lime, to prevent mouldiness of the soil and sub- 

5  Sequent injury to the young seedlings. Over the holes in the bottom of the boxes place 

. rie of broken pots or prick. and cover the surface to the depth of one inch with rubble or 
| TroKen stones, 

j S01L.—The soil for the boxes should consist of one-third of leaf mould, or that kind of 

* soil of a black peaty character which is often to be found under large trees in the forest; one 

¥ third of good ordinary garden soil and one-third of sharp sand or fine river gravel. These 

; Should be mixed thoroughly together and passed through a quarter inch sieve. 





*It may be well to mention that the conservatories and hardening frames, hitherto in 
Use, are not absolutely necessary for raising Cinchona plants from seed. Plants may be raised 
cheaply and successfully with no other appliances than seed sheds thatched with grass or 


wild ginger and nurseries shaded with ferns, 


e 
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The boxes may then be filled within. one quarter inch, of the top, with the sifted. soil {x 


placed over the broken stones, &c., and: slightly pressed so.as to present an even unbroken. 


surface. iy 


SowInG THE SEED.—After slightly watering the soil in the boxes the Cinchona seed, | 


which is very light and small, should be aprinkled rather thickly over the surface, so as to. : 


cover nearly every part with a rich brown tint. When this has been: done take a small 


quenaly of fine sifted soil, mentioned above, and sprinkle it over the seeds, barely covering: | 
Mm. 


WATERING AND SHADING.—The boxes-should then.be placed.in the shade, sheltered from 
sun, wind and.rain, and kept regularly watered, daily, with the finest: possible spray from a 
watering can. Under the conditions above mentioned, the seeds will begin to germinate in. 
about 3 or 4 weeks. They will require regular- watering, however, till they are thor 2 inches 
high, when they are ready for the nurseries. 


II.—RAISING SEEDLINGS IN BEDS. 


Where seedlings are required to-.be raised on a large scale it is advisable: to grow them in 
beds, protected by a roof of shingles or good thatch. The roof slopin South and supported: 
on posts 4 feet 6 inches high on the North and 3 feet 3 inches on the South side, should com- 
pletely cover the beds and keep off both sun and rain: It is also advisable to shelter the side 


of the sheds by grass.or wattle: fence, so.as:to.keep-off the slanting rays of. the sun and strong 


winds. 


The beds should run in.parallel rows due East and West, be about:3' feet: wide and with a. 
path between each bed about 2} feet wide. After the beds are laid out the surface should 
be covered to the depth of 2 or 3 inches with the same mixture of soil as recommended above. 
for the boxes. The seeds may then be sown and kept regularly watered night.and morning. 
The following is an approximate representation of the Seed Sheds :— 


my 





# 
a] 
= 
Seed Beds. ||" Seed Beds. 
q 3 ft. aS 24 ft. J = 


IIT. — ESTABLISHING OINCHONA NURSERIES. 


NursERY Breps.—When seedlings have been raised either in boxes or beds and are about 
1$ or 2 inches aa the next step is to transplant them into the nurseries. In selecting situs- 
tions for seed beds and nurseries it should be borne in mind that a sheltered situation, with & 
plentiful supply of water, are no less important considerations than nearness to-the jand in- 
tended to be planted. . 

The beds for the nurseries should be laid out in every respect as for seed beds, #.¢., about 3 
feet wide, with paths 2} feet wide, treated on the surface with a mixture of good soil and 
placed in row due East and West. 

Before the seedlings are transferred to these beds it would be well to prepare; before-hand, 
the necessary materials for shading them. . 





_ * With the view of promoting the general culture of Cinchona in the Island, seeds of the valuable. ¢. 
Officinalis, producing the Crown Bark of commerce, and suitable for cultivation at elevations above 4,000 feet, are 
supplied, free of postage, at the rate of 5/ per ounce. 

Seeds of the Red Bark, C. Succirubdra, suitable for cultivation at elevations between 2,500 and 4,000 feet, are 
supplied, by post, at the rate of 3/ per ounce. . 

An ounce of Cinchona seed is sufficient to produce 20,000 seedlings, which, if carefully raised, will plant up 
five acres of land. : 
_ Applications for seed, accompanied by a remittance in postage stamps, or order on the Treasury, Kingstod, 
should be addressed to the Director of Public Gardens and Plantations, Gordon Town. su : 
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u} These may consist of long straight wattles, supported on forked sticks and covered with 
ia} grass, ferns or palm leaves. Side shading is aleo advisable especially on the south side. The 
_ shading for nurseries would appear somewhat u8 follows :— 
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_ Pricking out seedlings into nurseries is a work requiring great care; but with a little ex- 
perience it can be done very peters and expeditiously.” 
. The seedlings being about 14 or 2 inches high may be carried in the boxes or raised from 
"the seed beds in lots of 200 or 300 and DEoushe into the el i The beds already prepared 
for them should receive a good watering and be pressed evenly by gentle tapping with a piece 
of board. The person about to prick out should be provided with a small wooden peg about 
4 or 5 inches long and # inch in diameter at one end, tapering to a dull rounded point at the 
other. Taking up a seedling carefully by the leaves, with the left hand, a small hole should 
be made with the peg in the right hand, just deep enough to take the tender roots of the 
seedling without bending or crushing them. When placed in the hole, the soil should be 
| pressed closely to the rootlets by means of the peg and the seedling left firmly fixed with its 
leaves and stem well above ground. The seedlings should be placed in rows at regular dis- 
tances apart so as to allow about two inches between each plant. 
' _ A8 s00n a6 an appreciable number of seedlings have been pricked out, the shading, as 
shown above, should be immediately placed over them to prevent injury from sun or rain. 
The nursery beds will require regulur watering for some time, but when the plants are 
about 4 or 6 inches high it would be well to remove the shading, little by little, in order that 
the plants may become gradually hardened and ultimately fit for transplanting to their 
permanent places in the tield. 


1V.—ESTABLISHING CINCHONA PLANTATIONS. 


CLIMATE.—It may be generally accepted for Jamaica (between 17° and 19° latitude North, 
and 76° and 79° longitude West) that at all elevations, from about 2,500 feet to the Blue 
Mountain Peak, 7,336 feet, the climatic conditions are all favourable for the successful culti- 
vation of one or other of the various species of Cinchona. For comparison, it may be men- 
tioned that Cinchona Succirubra flourishes in the Parish of Manchester, according to infor- 
mation supplied by Mr. Swaby, at an elevation of 2,700 feet, with a rainfall of about 120 
inches, and a mean annual temperature of 70° Fahrenheit. This elevation may be taken as 
aa the lowest at which the more valuable Cinchonas may be remuneratively grown in 

amaica, 

At the Government Cinchona Plantations Cinchona Succirubra flourishes at 5,000 feet. 
The records here show a mean annual rainfall of 136 inches and a mean annualtemperature 
of 60° Fahrenheit. The trees at this elevation do not seed freely, and are apparently so slow 
in maturing that this elevation may be taken as the highest at which it would be advisable 
to cultivate Red Bark in Jamaica. : 

For the valuable Crown Bark, Cinchona Officinalis, as it flourishes at 4,500 feet near Whit- 
field Hall, and at 4,800 feet at the Cinchona Plantation, possibly it may grow as low as 4,000 
feet. Its range of cultivation, so far, in Jamaica, is between 4,500 and 6,300 feet. A few 

lants of this species planted by Mr. Nock, on Blue Mountain Peak in 1878, though they 
ave suffered from their exposed position, would indicate that the conditions, even at this 
elevation, are not unfavourable to the growth of small leaved and hardy Cinchonas. 


SoIL.—All species of Cinchonas are most impatient of s ant moisture at their roots, 
and therefore require an open sub-soil, a srOping: exposure, and other conditions of perfect 
drainage. They naturally prefer a rich soil, and do better in newly cleared forest than in 
grass lands, Cinchona Officinalis is, however, more tolerant than C. Succirubra of a soil poor 
in vegetable humus, and grows on grass land as well as on exhausted coffee soils. 

The freer and more friable the surface soil the better, but the ultimate success of the Cin- 
chona plant depends essentially upon the character of the sub-soil. An open well drained 
sub-soil is above all things indispensable to Cinchona cultivation. | 

“ As soon as the roots of a Cinchona tree get down into sub-soil, in which there: is any 
tendency for moisture to collect, the plant most certainly begins to sicken and die.” 

The best trees at the Government Cinchona Plantations grow in a good friable surface soil, 
overlying a porcue stony sub-soil produced by decomposed rock of the metamorphosed series 
of Jamaicu Geology. This sub-soil is found generally distributed throughout the Parishes of 
St. Andrew, St. Thomas and Portland. In limestone districts of the Island, Eastward, the soil 





* At the Cinchona Plantation pricking out seedlings is done by contract at the rate of 9d. per thousand. A 
man or woman after a little experience can prick out about 2,000 per diem. 


_. bamboo or # peg is struck into the soil. The cord is then moved, another line is staked oif 
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generally must be very favourable to Ciuchona cultivation, the only qualifying conditions dy 
being the elevation and mean annual rainfall. fs 

SITES FOR PLANTATIONS.—In selecting sites for Cinchona Plantations it is important to. |W 
bear in mind the points above mentioned, as regards climate and soil, and the species of Cin-. fn 
chona naturally adapted for them. a 

Where Cinchona is cultivated concurrently with Coffee, it is recommended to attempt to r 
grow the valuable Crown Bark, C. Offcinalis, at all. elevations above 4,000 feet. On rather hil 
bare patches, by road sides and indeed any where where plants can. be placed, this hardy and ‘it 
valuable plant should be abundantly grown. | ; 

On Coffee Plantations below 4,000 feet the most suitable kinds are the Red Bark, C. Suc- 
cirubra, and a hybrid variety which has passed here as C Calisaya,. These may be planted on. 
Coffee Estates as suggested above for C: Officinalis. 

In selecting sites for permanent Cinchona Plantations as distinct from Coffee Plantations 
the nature of the soil, the direction of prevailing winds, the aspect, the mean annual tem- 
pouture and annual rainfall, are all matters for serious consideration. Speaking generally, 

owever, no sheltered situation, with good soil, can be saidto be unsuitable for Cinchona 4 
anywhere on the Blue Mountain range. Thenorthern aspect has a more équable temperature: 
than the southern, but the latter appears to be generally preferred for Coftee. As Cinchonas 4, 
delight in a moist equable temperature, it is very probable that vast tracts of land lying {4 
hitherto uncultivated on the northern slopes of the Blue Mountain range will ultimately 
prove suitable for Cinchona. P 


CLEARING LAND.—When it is intended to establish a Cinchona Plantation, on uncleared: |: 
land, the first consideration after the site has been carefully selected is to establish the < 
seed beds and nurseries. Full particulars roepochie We are given in the foregoing para- / 
graphs. While the plants are being thus prepared, the land intended for the plantation. 
should be properly cleared as for Coifee cultivations. < 


It may be well, however, to point out that it is very advisable in Jamaica to leave moder-~ 
‘ately wide belts of forests standing on the ridges, for the purpose of aifording shelter frou. 
strong winds. In addition to this it is recommended on very steep places, rocky hollows and. ° 
any patches of land unsuitable for Cinchona, that the original forest be left standing in. - 
order to ensure. adequate shelter for the Cinchona, as well as save ucedless. expense in | 
cutting down, weeding, é&c. I 

In India the methods pursued for clearing forest for Cinchona cultivation are described as 
follows :—“ The best time for beginning to clear forest land for Cinchona is obviously when | 
the dry season has sufficiently advanced to make second growth of grass improbable. When — 
the felled forest, whether grass or timber, is sufficiently dry it may be fired. Stumps and 
logs remaining unburnt after the fire may be rolled into spots unsuitable for planting, or 
heaped together and burnt. A better way is to lay them between the lines of plants, and 
allow them to rot and thus to profit by the humus formed by their decay. The large fibrous. 
roots of tall grasses and other weeds, likely to overpower the young trees about to be planted, 
should be dug out and killed either by exposure or burning. The land being thus cleared 
any necessary roads may be lined off and made. The sites in which the plants are to be put 
must then be marked off. This may conveniently be done by means of a cord, about 100: 
feet long, on which marks are tied at the intervals at which it is wished to plant the trees. 
This cord-is stretched on the ground, and opposite each of the marks on it a piece of split 
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at a proper distance from the last, and soon. Coolies follow, whose duty it is to dig pits, 
about a foot to fifteen inches in depth and eighteen inches wide, of which the stakes already 
put in should be the centres. The earth (freed from roots and stones). which has been taken 
out of each hole should be returned to tt, so as to form a free mass in which the roots of the 
plant about to be planted can freely work. A Coolie in Sik-kim makes 100 to 130 of such 
pits per day according to the nature of the ground.” 


PLANTING—When the ground has been prepared, as mentioned above, the plants already 
established in the nurseries, after being gradually hardened, will be fit for planting out. The 
night before the plants are taken out of the nursery beds they should be well deluged with 
water, in order that a good ball of soil may adhere to their roots in the process of trans- 

lanting. The plants should be carried from the nurseries to the fields, in shallow boxes or 

askets, well shaded from the sun and with a plentiful supply of wet moss, grass or ferns 
round the roots. The best season for planting in Jamaica is evidently after the October 
rains, and the most favourable conditions are obtained during a prevalence of damp, cloudy , 
or foggy weather with only slight rain or occasional showers. It is unadvisable to plant 
during heavy rains as most soils get clogged and heavy, and become in this state prejudicial | 
to the tender rootlets of the plants. In placing the plants in the holes it is only necessary 
to make an opening with the hand or a trowel in the fresh loose soil already prepared for | 
them, sufficiently deep to receive the roots without doubling them. When thus eposited, | 
the soi] should be filled in round the plant, and well pressed as it is thrown in to cover the 
roots, No plant should be buried deeper in the ground than the collar or union of stem and | 
roots. ‘When a portion of the stem is buried in transplanting, the growth of the plant 
much retarded, and it does not, as some suppose, give a firmer hold of the ground but the 
reverse.” yo 

Too much attention cannot be aven to the modes of putting out Cinchona plants. “1618 | 
too important an operation to be done badly: it is not wise to try to economise on it, and it 
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§ culse) ig always unadvisable to do it by contract.” good planter should be able to put in from five 

_ + hundred to a thousand plants per day according to the nature of the soil. 

Inna, PLANTING DISTANCES.—In the early days of Cinchona planting, the trees were put out at 

eau! distances of twelve feet apart, but it was soon found out that, even for the strong and free 
growing Red Bark, C. Succirubra, this distance was too great for remunerative results. “It 

oat? appears that the Red Bark, even in South America, is never a large tree: C. Offcinalis is . 

. (nav put a big shrub, and it is doubtful whether any of the species become much larger.” 

kia? In the Government Plantations of India, at Sik-kim,the Nilgiris and’ Darjeeling, even the 

' Jarge-leaved Cinchona Succirubra are now planted at distances of 4 feet by 4 feet, giving 
wh,(\\- 2,722 trees per acre, whereas when planted at 12 feet by 12 feet, as hitherto followed in Jamaica, 
eplatice the number of trees is only 303 per acre. Dr. King, in his “ Manual of Cinchona cultivation 

_ ju India,” remarks that “wide-planting is obviously an error.” All the Cinchonas have the 
Fiststt habit of throwing out a quantity of superficial rootlets. and young Cinchona Plantations do 
gow: not thrive until the soil between the trees is sufficiently protected from the sun to allow 
zeeeax these superficial rootlets to perform their functions freely. The growth of weeds, which is a 
xls’ very important factor in tropical cultivation, is also checked by shade. By close planting, 
npn’ therefore, two desirable objects are speedy obtained, and, moreover, the trees are encourage 
iCute? to produce straight clear stems yielding a larger proportion of trunk bark and less branch 
‘lwit’ bark, On this well known habit of forest trees is founded the practice of close planting in 
uti’ forest plantations in Europe, the object being to produce long straight unbranching stems 

from which to cut timber of long scantling. ; 
ima, As the trees begin to press upon each other they can be thinned out, and a quantity of bark 
wii may thus be got at a comparatively early period, with positive advantage to the plants that 
vig re allowed to remain on the ground. It is true that the cost of close planting is greater than 
pute that of sparse planting, but on the other hand the reduction in the cost of cleaning and the 

' manifest greater yield of the plantation will more than compensate for this. 
ani It may, therefore, be safely assumed that the Red Bark, C. Succirubra, should be planted 
het? Geary: egg than 4 feet by 4 feet, and the Crown Bark, .C. Officinaiis, at not greater 
ing ‘than 3 feet by 3 feet. : 
ae The latter may however very conveniently be put out at distances of three feet between the 
, ., Tows and only two feet between each plant. 

_SHADING.—It is very advisable to give the newly planted plants some shade for a short 
aud time after they are put out. The best and cheapest mode for any particular locality must of 
;r Course depend on local conditions. At the Government Cinchona Plantations it is found 
“y, Very convenient to place two or three sprays of the common bracken Pteris aquilina 
»« 0 the sunny side of the plant with the stalks well fixed in the eroune Should the weather 
i prove wet with high gales of wind the fern leaves should be sligh 7 moved on one side, so as 
.,» bot to touch or rub the plant when moved by the action of the wind. 

j»  Staxive.—tIn windy localities, it is often necessary when plants have attained the height 
i, Of two or three feet, to give them support by stakes. The great ig to be avoided in stak- 
.« 4g the plants is the chafing caused by the swaying of the plant. If the material used for 
b {ying is of a soft nature, and the stakes are placed in a sloping direction so as only to touch 
> ‘he plants at one point, much of the evils of chafing may bé avoided. 

:  WEEDING.—Sooner or later a newly planted clearing will begin to show signs of the nume- 
fs. Tous tropical weeds which every where infest the land. It is hopeless to think of entirely 
i: freeing the ground from such unwelcome visitors, and, indeed, in the case of a Cinchona . 
y: Plantation it is quite unnecessary to do so. No special rule can be laid down as to the num- 

» ber of cleanings actually required during the first and second years, but it would be advisable 

i: 4 keep down by cutting most weeds till the young plants are sufficiently grown to overtop 

‘:, them. Hoe-weeding as a general treatment should never be permitted as thereby the valu- 

: able surface soil is loosened and washed away. a ; 

“Where the majority of the weeds are annuals, and the soil is soft and friable, it may be 
‘ advisable occasionally to substitute hand weeding for cutting. 

« “The disturbance of the surface of the soil caused in pulling the weeds up by the roots, 
: affords a rough kind of cultivation which is advantageous ; moreover the superficial roots of 
. the Cinchonas are less damaged than by hoeing. It need scarcely be stated that, in propor- 
, on as the Cinchona trees grow and their leafy heads cover the ground, the undergrowth of 
. Weeds becomes less luxuriant. A slight superficial hoeing of the soil immediately round the 
. Plants should, however, be given once a year if possible. The space to be cleared need not 
_ exceed one and a half to two feet in diameter, having the tree stem as its centre. To oung 
” plants especially this is very beneficial, and it is found that the oldest trees in the Sik-kim 
Plantation are much benefitted by the operation. _ . 

‘In all cultural operations it ought to be borne in mind that the roots of Cinchonas are 

comparatively superficial, and that any very deep hoeing is therefore more likely to do harm 


than good.’ 


4 


6.—Harvesting Crncuona Bark. 

The question as to the best mode of harvesting Cinchona Bark has occupied a consider- 
able amount of attention in all districts of the East and West-Indies where the cultivation 
has been taken up. In the early days of Cinchona planting, Mr. McI vor, Superintendent 
of the Government Plantations on the Nilgiris, reported (in 1863) that “the Cinchona tree 
has the power of rapidly renewing its bark if the spaces from which the latter is taken are 
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immediately covered with damp moss,” and that the new bark formed over these 
spaces is thicker in proportion than that of the bark which had not been interfered 
with. Subsequent experience led Mr. Molvor to the double conclusion that not only 
can the amount of bark yielded by a tree be very much increased by the process of moss- 
ing, but that the total amount of alkaloids (and especially the proportion of crystallisable 
_guinine) in bark so renewed is considerably greater than in natural bark. This mode of 
barking the Cinchona Bark, known as the mossing process, was subsequently followed in the 
Nilgiris to a considerable extent. But latterly, owing to the additional expenses involved, 
and as well as the large per centage of trees which ultimately failed to renew their bark, it 
does not seem to be much in favour. The mossing process, when tried in the Sik-kim 
plantations, failed owing to the attack of white ants which ate up the renewed bark as 
fast as it was formed. 

Dr. King reports that in many instances trees partially stripped of their bark and left 
bare have renewed their bark fairly well, the renewal taking place (as in successful moss- 
ing) not by growth from the edges of the bark left on the stem, but by development over 
the entire denuded cambium surface. The successful renewal of Cinchona Bark with- 
out protection has also been observed on the Nilgiri plantations. 

The other system by which it has been proposed to take the bark crop on the Nilgiris 
is that known as coppicing. This consists, according to Dr. King, “in cutting down 
trees either close to the ground or within a short distance of it,and of allowing one or 
more of the crop shoots which rises from the stumps to grow. If any shoots naturally 
arise from near the base of the stem prior to cutting it, these would of course be left to form 
coppice, instead of trusting to the formation of entirely new shoots from the cut stump. 
As a fact, such natural root shoots do not occur to any great extent on healthy Cinchona 
trees at Sik-kim, although they appear to do so in the Nilgiris. 

It seems pretty well established that in their natural forests on the Andes, Cinchona 
trees sprout freely from their cut stumps. The presumption in favour of the success of 
coppicing appear therefore pretty strong. It is much to be regretted that hitherto treat- 
ment of Cinchonas coppice fashion has received no proper trial in the Nilgiris, whereas 
many thousand trees have been submitted to the mossing process. 

The objection urged against the application of coppicing to Cinchonas are thus sum- 
marized ‘by Dr. King :— | 

“Ist. The stump of the felled tree (usually called the stool) may fail to send up shoots. 
This not unfrequently happens, even with healthy trees, both in the Nilgiris and in Sik- 
kim, In the case of unhealthy trees the results are of course much less favourable. 


“9nd. It has been urged that coppicing is a difficult and delicate operation. On 
the Continent of Europe and in England no such difficulty is experienced, and coppicing 
_ is done by unskilled labour. In Sik-kim, ordinary Hill Coolies of by no means great in- 
telligence are found to do it quite well. The thinning out of the shoots that spring from 
the stool, so as to leave only two or three of the best of them, is the most delicate ope- 
ration connected with coppicing ; yet this is found in Sik-kim to be a task which a Coolie 
of ordinary intelligence can be taught in a few lessons. 


“3rd. It has been said that coppiced shoots grow more slowly than young trees. In 
Sik-kim four year old Succirubra trees average in height 15 feet ; four year old shoots 
from the stools of trees, cut at the age of four years, average 12 feet 4 inches in height. 
Such shoots are not however so thick as the stems of untouched four year old trees. 

_ «4th, The bark of coppiced shoots is said to be thin and worthless. Mr. Brough- 
ton’s and Mr. Wood’s analyses of such bark yield results which show it to be as good 
as, if not better, than original bark. 

“5th. It has also been given as an objection to coppice that, as the removal of the 
shade of the older trees is rapidly followed by a growth of weeds, the annual cost of 
keeping it clear of weeds will be about equal to that of keeping up a young plantation. 
The weight of this objection has, however, been rather exaggerated, for it is found that 
if only alternate rows of old trees,’ or if alternate trees in alternate rows be cut, sufli- 
cient shade is given by the heads of the trees left standing, not only to protect the 
young stool-shoots but also to a great extent to keep weeds in check. It is moreover 
doubtful whether the total abandonment of all cultivation, although a cheap, is really 4 
desirable or profitable policy ; for it must be remembered that Cinchona trees of all 
ages receive much benefit from the moderate stirring of the soil that is incidental to 
the operations of weeding and hoeing. : 
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m ta! “6th, It is very strongly insisted on both by Mr. Mclvor and by the Commissioner 
ine’ -of the Nilgiris that more bark can be taken from a tree within a given time by mossing 
twit} than by coppicing. An illustration is given by the latter as follows :— 

wise “One thousand Succirubra trees of eight years old were mossed. They will be twelve 
nulny years old in September next. In these four years they have given at four harvestings — 





us met 2,980 i in 1871-72 of dry bark 
red in | 764 ,, 1872-73 ,,  - 5, 
gins 1,546 ,, 1873-74 ,, e 
at bah; 770 ,, 1874-75 ,, ie 
Sila . 

d bat 6,060 





kuiz, ‘Or in all 6,000 and:odd pounds ef dry bark. On the other hand, the 240 trees coppiced 
flo by my predecessor and Mr. ‘Broughton in May, 1871, gave the following results :—200 of 
unin; the trees were coppiced in one block. They were of the season 1862-63, the other 40 
witt trees were of the season 1864-65, and they were coppiced in alternate rows. The bark 
‘obtained from the 240 trees aggregated 720 of green trunk bark (equal to 255 of dry 
Nig bark) and 324i of green branch bark (equal to 100m of dry bark). The whole quantity 
min of dry bark attained ‘was thus 355% or 1-48 per tree. I have on several occasions 
jae stated that these trees have given nothing since. Therefore the mossed trees have yielded 
mint 6 of dry bark per tree against 1-48 in the-case of the coppiced trees, including all the 
twic + branch bark, which of course has not been-teken in the mossed trees. Six pounds each 
tam, ‘weeof mossed trunk bark have to be set against 13% of mixed trunk and branch bark, 
yas’ or four times the quantity of the:more valuable bark. 
“The figures just quoted would seem to shew a strong case in favour of mossing. It 
‘ne ‘Must not, however, be-forgotten that, whereas ‘the mossing experiments were conducted 
yi ‘with much enthusiasm:and-care, those in coppicing were on a very small scale, received 
nie ‘but little attention, and are admitted by everybody to have been inadequate and unsatis- 
ss factory. These figures are, moreover, ‘vitiated for the purposes of comparison by an 
' obvious though: doubtless unintentional error. The 1,000 trees referred to as mossed 
‘were eight years old’; they yielded in 1871-72, 2,980 of dry bark per tree. But this 
. ‘was natural -bark, originally covering their stems, which was taken off to allow moss to be: 
th applied ; and it is equal te about three pounds per tree. Of the six pounds claimed as 
, the produce of these mossed trees, half the quantity is thus original bark which existed 
= on them prior to the application of moss, the other ‘half is ‘bark renewed under moss. 
' ‘On the other hand, the 240 coppiced trees were, as Mr. McIvor states, of two ages: 200 
1 ‘were eight years old and 40 were five and a half-years old. They yielded only 1-48m of 
me original bark (the bark of beth stem and branches included) and must therefore have been 
n° very much smaller trees than the thousand which yielded, from their stems only, three 
y= pounds each of original bark. The bark of the four year old shoots of these coppiced 
ui trees is besides not calculated at all. In Sik-kim we know that the value of bark taken 
(#! from four year dld-coppice shoots rising from ‘stools from 53 to 8 years old would be 
; ‘considerable. 
x! “The contrast between the Nilgiri results of mossing as compared to coppicing, imper- 
ui’ fect although the latter are, is therefore not so great as at first sight appears. But, even 
ye © accepting Mr. McIvor’s estimate of the yield obtainable by mossing, it does not appear 
« that the data as to the comparative merits of the two sysvems are as yet sufficient to war- 
~  Tant the formation df a final and definite opinion as to which is the preferable one in prac- 
x tice for the Nilgiris. It may possibly be found that a compromise may be most advan- 
“  tageous,-and that it may pay best first to take a crop of bark by mossing and then to 
at Coppice the trees.” 
ee The removal of a large part of the bark of a tree every year can hardly fail to cause an 
e man of derangement in its vital processes which can scarcely be beneficial to its 
iy health. :; 
: _ It will nottherefore be anticipated by any body at all conversant with vegetable phy- 
siology or with practical horticulture, that Cinchona trees will for a long series of years 
, not only bear annual decortication with impunity but go on producing, with the regu- 
, _ larity of machines, annual crops of bark of high quality. Experience alone will decide 
how long they will live under such treatment. It has already taught that on the Nilgiris 
“tthe trees will do for some time, and the supporters of mossing say for long enough time, to 


I, 


"yield better results than any other mode of bark harvest hitherto proposed. 
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It is urged by the advocates of the process that, if mossed trees shew symptoms of 
failing health, they can be coppiced or replaced by seedlings, and that, even under these 
circumstances, they will have paid better than had they been coppiced. 

The generally discouraging results of mossing and coppicing, and the undoubted rich- 
ness in alkaloid of the bark covering the larger roots of Cinchona trees, naturally led to 
the adoption of harvesting Cinchona Bark by up-rooting the trees and securing at once 
all its products. This system, though reluctantly adopted, is in general use in most 
plantations, and it has hitherto been the chief method adopted in Jamaica. 

It has been found that the best time for barking in Jamaica is at the commencement 
of the year, in February and March, when there is also the greater probability of having 
dry weather for the curing. 

All the tools required for taking off Cinchona Bark consist of a good cutlass, a com- 
mon gardener’s knife, and a large round basket. If the trees are to be uprooted a pick- 

axe must be added. The labourer about to begin operations should stand at the foot of 
the tree to be barked. He first makes a transverse cut with the knife immediately 


above the ground, clean through the bark tothe wood all around thetree. Tho cut- 


should be made, if possible, quite round the tree, without once taking the knife out of 
the bark. Hethen measures a knifo’s length, 9 or 12 inches up the stem, and makos 
another cut all round the tree as before. A longitudinal cut is now made from the upper 
to the lower cut—this cut should be made as straight as possible—and then paralled with 
this one:three inches apart; similar cuts are made all round the tree. Now with the knife 
in his right hand and pressing the bark with the thumb of the left hand he raises the 
bark between the cuts by passing the knife between the bark and the wood. By so doing 
the piece is evenly and easily taken off and is then laid in the basket. When all the 
pieces are taken off round the tree he measures another knife’s length and proceeds as be- 
fore as high as he can reach up the tree. If the tree is to be uprooted he takes his cut- 
lass and cuts it through about two feet from the ground; but if it is decided to adopt the 
coppicing process the tree should be sawn through carefully about six or eight inches 
above the ground. The tree being now cut through it is carefully trimmed of its branches, 
which should be done by one clean cut in order not to injure the bark ; if the branches 
are too large to be cut with one blow the bark where the branch is to be taken should 
be first removed. This being done, the labourer proceeds to remove the bark from the 
remaining portion of the stem as described above, and also from larger branches, viz., 
those with a diameter of more than one and a half inches. The smaller branches from 
one and a half inches in diameter to three quarter inches are next taken ; the bark from 
these may be removed by simply whittling it off in as large pieces as possible; care, how- 
ever, must be taken that none of the wood and portion of the branches are taken off at 
the same time. If the roots are to be taken out they should in the first place be carefully 
uncovered all round the stumps, the main root may then be cut through and by taking 
hold of the top of the two feet of stem left for this purpose the stump is easily heeled over. 
The remaining portions of the main roots are taken out, as also all roots of about # inch 
indiameter. After the stumps and roots are freed from as much soil as possible the bark 
is carefully removed. Owing to the irregularities of the stumps and roots no particular 
method is adopted for the removal of the bark. The only points to be attended to are 
that all the bark is removed and that it isin as large pieces as possible. A good labourer 
can easily take off from 30 to 50 of trunk or root bark of C. Succirubra in a day, and 
from 25 to 30 of C. Succirubra twigin aday. The bark of C. Officinalis isa little harder 
to get off ; one labourer usually takes off from 25 to 40m of truuk or root bark in a day, 
and from 20 to 30f of C. Officinalis twig ina day. This does not include the cutting 
down of the trees, taking up the roots, &c., which is generally done by day labour. 

The prices given at the Government Plantations for taking off bark and carrying it to 
the drying houses are as follows :— | 


- For 100m of C. Officinalis twig - 4] 
9 ” 2 trunk or root 3/6 
” 77 Succirubra twig -— 3/6 


— ” 2 os trunk or root 3/ ; 
The approximate average cost of taking off 100m of bark and delivering it at the drying 
houses is oe 4/10d. per hundred pounds, or an average of nearly 3/4d. per pound 0 
green bark. on , ee 
The chief care in drying Cinchona Bark is to give it as much light and air as possible, 
and prevent the slightest approach to heating or fermentation. A good roomy drying 
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house or store-room fitted up with bambu or wire netting shelves, large enough to hold 
all the bark without piling or crowding it, is the first requisite. A barbacue or platform 
of boards on which to spread out the bark during fine weather is the next. 

As soon as the bark is brought in from the fields it should be carefully weighed and 
spread out on the shelves in the drying house. The next morning it may be laid out on 
the barbecue in the sun in one uniform and rather thin layer. Trunk Bark should be 
turned several times during the day ; root and twig bark will require to be turned more 
frequently. Towards the.evening the bark should be laid on the shelves of the drying 
house two or three piecesdeep. The drying is thus carried on day by day for a week or 
fortnight according to the state of the weather and the nature ofthe bark. Asa general 
rule it may be safely assumed that Cinchona Bark cannot be dried too quickly or too 
thoroughly. The bark when quite dry may be stored in a loft or thoroughly dry place 
until 4 sufficient quantity is ready for packing—the root, trunk and twig being kept sepa- 
rate, The qualities of bark may be classed as follows :— 

- No. 1 Trunk Bark No. 2 Trunk Bark 
No. 1 Root Bark No. 2 Root Bark 
Twig and Garblings. ao 

The bags used for packing may be strong pimento or coffee bags ; these generally are 44 
inches long by 27 inches wide, and they each hold when well packed from 75 to 85h of No. 
1 Root or No. 1 Trunk Bark, and from 90 to 100 of No. 2 Trunk Bark. | 

The brightest and warmest days should be selected for packing. The bags should be 
marked before hand and be perfectly dry. 

7.—Resvuits or SALES OF JAMAICA-GROWN Bark IN THE LONDON Market, 

During the year 1879-80 Cinchona Bark from the Government Plantations was har- 
vested in large quantities, and the result of the cultivation put to a practical test, The 
account sales, of which a summary is given at the close, shew that Jamaica grown bark . 
possesses most valuable qualities and that the prices realized have been most satisfactory 
andencouraging: Inreviewing the account sales of the fourth consignment made during 
1879-80 the Director of Public Gardens and Plantations reported as follows :— 
~ The consignment of Cinchona Bark forwarded from the Government Plantations in April 
last and sold in London, 20th May, 1880, consisted of 122 bales containing in the aggregate 
10,152 pounds (avoirdupois). The different species were represented as follows :— 

Grey Bark, Black marks (Cinchona Officinalis) _... iss 4,517 lbs, 
Yellow Bark (Cinchona Calisaya?) es ia e 308 “ 
Red Bark (Cinchona Succirubra) ees as Res 5,327 

The prices realized were the highest yet obtained for Grey Bark, viz.:—7/6 per pound 
for “ Good Quill” or Trunk Bark. Root Bark sold at 7/9 and 8/1 and Twig at 2/9 per 
pound. The average price for the various qualities of Grey Bark was 6/53, 

For Yellow Bark the prices realized were 4/6 and 5/ per pound. 

For Red Bark, “Good Quill” or Trunk Bark realized 3/6 and 4/4 per pound. Root Bark 
3/4, 3/7, 3/8 and 4/10, and Twig Bark 1/3 per pound, The average price for the various 
qualities of Red Bark was 3/10 per pound. 

The average price per pound for the whole consignment was 5/ nearly. 

In comparing the relative merits of the different kinds of bark it will be noticed that the 
Grey Bark (C Officinalis) still maintains its position as the most valuable of the three. 
While the Red Bark, consisting of 5,327 pounds, with an average price of 8/10 per pound, 
realized £900 4s. Od., the Grey Bark consisting of 5,517 pounds, with an average price of 6/5} 
per pound, realized £1,289 5s 4d. 

It is evident, therefore, that where the Grey Bark can be successively cultivated it is likely 
to prove the most productive of the kinds at present under cultivation in Jamaica, At the 
prices above mentioned Grey Bark, grown at elevations of from 4,500 to 7,000 feet, would 
realize at the close of 8 or 10 years at the rate of £500 per acre. 

But, by a careful system of planting and cultivation, a first return should be realized from 

runings and thinnings, at about the fifth year. It will be noticed that at the recent sales 

wig Barkof this species realized 2/9 per pound, which fully bears out the possibility of an 
pec ple income from Cinchona Plantations before the trees are actually cut down or 
coppiced, 

With regard to the Red Bark (C. Succirubra) which can be successfully grown in Jamaica 
at all elevations above 2,000 feet, the result of these sales shows that Jamaica Red Bark, at ten 
hits old, is equal to the best produced either in South Americaor the East Indian Planta- 

If cultivated in or near coffee lands; or in moderately sheltered situations where the soil is 
not clayey, this bark on account of the extensive areas available for its cultivation in 

amaica would become, in time, a most valuable product. 

The Yellow Bark, the produce of trees which have hitherto passed at the plantations as C. 

alisaya, is evidently not the true Yellow Bark of commerce. The prices realized, viz :—4/6 
and 5/ per pound though good point to the conclusion, suggested indeed by their appearance 
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C. Succirubra, As they appear to thrive at the same elevations as C. Succirubra their culti- 
vation will be keptup for further trial. Inthe meantime ettorts are being made to introduce 
the true Yellow Bark from Java and India and establish their cultivation in Jamaica, 

The most encouraging feature in the present sales is the fact that al! the bark despatched 
in April was “sun-dried” bark. Considerable discussion has taken place during the last six 
years in India, Java and Ceylon, with regard to the proper method of drying Cinchona Bark. 
Some maintain that under exposure to strong sunlight the bark deteriorates and loses some 
of its valuable alkaloids. On the other hand the advocates of “‘sun-drying” affirm that, in 
order to ari the chemical components of the bark intact, it should be dried as rapidly as 
possible before any internal fermentation takes place. . 

As Cinchona Bark could not be dried here artificially except at a considerable cost it was 
most necessary to test its value, when dried by full exposure to the sun. 

The result, as shown by the presentgales, 1s most conclusive. In competition with arti- 
ficially dried and other barks it is satisfactory to find that Jamaica “sun-dried” bark 
obtained the highest prices. It may therefore be safely assumed that Cimchona Bark cannot 
be dried too quickly or too thoroughly. To this might be added that it should be packed 
perfectly dry and despatched with as little delay as possible. 

Subsequent to the above, a consignment consisting of 6,000 pounds was despatched from 
the plantations on the 24th of June, which will! close the shipments for the current year. 

; ue results of the Cinchona sales, up to date, not ticluding the last consignment, are as 
ollows :— 

Quantity of bark shipped a 21,099 pounds. 

Gross amount realized oh £4,066 17s. 11d. 

Net sum realized £3,890 lls. 3d. 


On the fifth and concluding consignment of Cinchona Bark from the Government 
Plantations the Director made the following report :— 


This consignment consisted of 81 bales, in which the several species under cultivation were 
represented as follows :— 








Grey or Crown Bark, C. Officinalis sk ais 1,474 pounds. 
Red Bark, C. Succirubra ao ua ie 4,376 ‘ 
Yellow Bark, C. Calisaya? aus ses ou 280 “ 
Broken Bark was ves ss — 170 
The results of the sales may be summarized as follows :— 
| Gross Deduetions| Nett |, Average Total 
Species. weight {for sample, weight. prices per amount 
shipped. dust, &c. sold, pound on all] realized. 
| qualities. 
£ 8s. d, £ os. d 
Crown Bark, C. Officinalis 1,474 175 1,299 0 610 464 18 6 
Red Bark, C. Succirubra - 4,376 5084 3,8673 0 3 9 726 0 9 
Yellow Bark, C. Culisaya ? 230 31 249 O 7 3% 91 2 1 
Mixed Broken Bark - 170 183 1514 O 4 112 3110 3 
Total - - 6,300 7334 5,566 0 6 O | 1,813 11 7 





- Compared with former sales, the price of Crown Bark has made another advance and reached 
a maximum of 7/11 per pound for *‘ Good Quill” or Trunk Bark and 8/10 for ‘‘ Root Bark.” The 
prices at the last sales for these were respectively 7/5 and 8/1; the advance in favour of the 
present sales being 6d per pound for Trunk Bark and 8d for Root Bark, 
The average price gained on all qualities of Crown Bark, in the present sales, was 6/10 per 
pound as against 6/53 at the sales of May last. ; 
Being the last consignment of the season the quality of the Red Bark was not quite of so 
high a character as that of previous shipments, and a lower average price was necessarily 
expected. The prices actually obtained were, however, very satisfactory, ranging from 3/10 
to 4/7 per pound. At the former sales the prices ranged from 3/4 to 4/10, but as in former 
consignments a large proportion of ‘Good Quill” or Trunk Bark was included, the advantage 
is really in favour of the present sales. The average price per pound gained on all qualities 
of Red rea was 3/9 per pound, an average of only one penny per pound less than at the sales 
of May last. 
The Yellow Bark, of which only asmall quantity was shipped, gained 6/ per pound for Root 
and 7/9 for Best Trunk. This is an advance on prices of former sales to the extent of 2/9 per 
ound. The average price for the two qualities of Yellow Bark was 7/4 nearly. 
A small quanty of mixed broken bark, which could not be properly classified, was sold for 
4/2 per pouna. 
ibe aeetane price per pound realized for the whole consignment of 6,300 pounds was 5/ 
nearly. 
This is identical with the average price realized for the consignment of May last, which 
consisted of 10,152 pounds, 


in the plantations, that these trees are probably a hybrid variety between C. Officinalisand \y 
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Sie | ‘The following Table will shew in detail the qualities and prices of the present consignment :—~ 
duces 
ne | + ‘| Rate per Total - Total 
rele Marks and Kind. Weight. Ib. Amount. weight. amount. 
the lass 
heh | ——_»+-_-- —_. —____—_— 
lye, CROWN Bark, C. Officinalis . 
mi thy, — Lbs. s, d. £ os. d. Lbs, £os, d. 
smpilis No, 1 Root - - 633 8 10 238 01) 
. ” 2 ” oe = 2372 8 3 98 1 5 
eet itty » . Trunk Bark ~ 455 7 il 180 2 1 
ee ee - 4781 6 4 151 8 11 
with a: » lwig - - 643 2 38 7 5 2 1,299 464 18 6 
ie! oo -— eee ee ae ae eee) ere 
ath a ' RED BARK, C. Succirubra, 
be pact: — 
; No.1 Root Bark ~ 2943 4 7% 67 10 11 
atched ft 9 99299 39 = AG 4 6 10 13 9 
it Feat 9 2 yong - 2912 4 8 68 1 6 
nent, art & » 2 rh) ” = 783 4 7 17 18 8 
2 55 ~ 2393 4 4 51 18 11 
oe re - 1613 4 6 36. 5 7 
oe, = 1613 4 4 3418 9 
. y 1 Trunk Bark a 1,5434 4 0 | 30814 0 
rT - 5334 8 10 | 102 5 1 
~  Garblings - 163 1 6 12 411 
ee Twig ~ - 3523 0 103 15 8 8 3,8674 726 0 9 j 
ratlog Wee —_— SORE ener ee eer, et ae Pa eS 
| YELLOW BARK, C. Calisaya. 
Ne —_—_—, 
No. 1 Root Bark - 614 6 60 18 9 0 | 
» 1 Trunk ,, - 1873 7 #9 72:13 #1 249 91 2 1 
| MIXED, _ : 
—| es 
m Mixed Broken Bark ~ 151} 4 2 3110 3 - 3110 3 
oe . ; | | | 5.566% | 1,313 11 7 
! In the present sales the relative merits of the two principal species under cultivation have 
“Hak become still more distinctly marked. Undoubtedly, the Crown or Grey Bark, from C. Offci- 


‘x;  2atis, has proved to be a most valuable product, and whatever changes and fluctuations may 
aT ;  altimately take place, in view of the more extensive cultivation of Cinchona in different 
is) parts of the world, high class bark of this nature must always command good and remune- 
q tative prices, The merits of Crown Bark as compared with the Red Bark will appear from 
jl? the following :— | 

ee, At the sales of May last while the Red Bark consisting of 5,327 pounds, with an average 
jist: price of 3/10 per pound, realized £900 4s., the Crown or Grey Bark consisting of 5,517 pounds, 
_— ___—*With an average price of 6/53 per pound, realized £1,289 ds. 4d. 

nar, Again at the present sales 3,867; pounds of Red Bark, with an average price of 3/9 per 
bak | pound, realized £726 Os. 9d., whereas 1,299 pounds (about one-third) of Crown Bark, with an 
vane Bese of 6/10 per pound, realized £464 18s, 6d., two-thirds of that obtained for the Red 

ark. 


The greater value of the Crown Bark being thus established it only remains to point out 


fille: i aapranaee ‘ , a 
sae that, while it is desirable only to plant the Red Bark at elevations (2,500 to 4,000 feet) where 
niet the Crown Bark will not grow, the latter may be cultivated in Jamaica over thousands of 
wee acres on the Blue Mountain slopes, on all elevations above 4,000 feet, 


a Compared with barks from other Countries it will no doubt be interesting to note the 
‘or Position and character which bark from the Government Plantations in this Island has now 
gine attained. At the sales of the 5th and 10th August last, of which full particulars have been 


hee supplied by the Brokers, it appears that an aggregate of 5,226 lots were offered for sale, 
: ae hese consisted of— 

. 3,920 Bales of New Granadian, Carthagena and South American Barks. 

tel” 81 Bales of West Indian Bark from the Government Plantations, Jamaica. 

ale 1,225 Bales Ceylon Cinchona, Red and Crown Bark. 


| Of the South American Barks little need be said except that for the most part they were 
gw bought in at various prices ranging from 23d. to 6d., 1/8, 3/6, 5/6, and.8/ per pound. The 
miphest prices realized were 3/6 and 4/2 for good Carthagena Bark. 

_ Being the produce of trees growing in their natural habitat, and probably of great age and 
,  8lze, these sales show that the valuable properties of the Cinchona trees are much improved 
i under cultivation, and that the due and careful preparation of the bark is a most important 

element in obtaining good prices, 
XQ 
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With regard to the consignments from Ceylon, being the produce of trees under cultivation, 
and in some cases at least of the same age as those in Jamaica, a comparison of the relative 
‘prices obtained for Ceylon and Jamaica Barks will no doubt, at the present juncture, be of 
great value. It may, in the first place, be pointed out that at former sales in competition 
with South American and East Indian Barks the advantage as regards natural or unmossed 
bark has invariably been in favour of West Indian or Jamaica Bark. 

At the present sales the highest price obtained for Ceylon Crown or Grey Bark was 7 [4 for 
“Fine Quill” as against 7/11 for “Good Quill” from Jamaica; for “ Root Bark” 6/4 was ob- 
tained for good Ceylon Root Bark as against 8/10 for Jamaica Root Bark,—the advantage on 
these two qualities in favour of Jamaica bein respectively 7d and 2/6 per pound. Again, for 
“twig and small bark” of this species the highest price realized for Ceylon produce was 1/2 
as against 2/3 for that from Jamaica. : | 

For Red Bark, “ Fine Quill” from Ceylon reached a maximum of 4/3 per pound as against 4/ 
for “Fair Quill” from Jamaica. As mentioned above, no “Good Quill” of this Species was 
represented in the present consignment, but even by comparing the prices obtained for bark 
of second quality from Jamaica with the first quality from Ceylon the difference is only 
3d. in the pound in favor of Ceylon Bark. 

For Red * Root Bark” the highest price for Jamaica produce was 4/8 per pound for “ Good 
Root” as against 2/6 for “Good Root” from Ceylon; thus shewing an advantage in favour of 
Jamaica Root Bark to the extent of 2/2 per pound. 

For “twig and small ordinary bark” of C. Succirubra Ceylon produce obtained from 23d. 
to 1/ per pound as against 103d. to 1/6 per pound for similar bark from Jamaica. 

The above will, it is hoped, show that as with the celebrated Blue Mountain Coffee of 
Jamaica, 80 with the Cinchona Bark grown in the same region, the conditions of soil and 
climate appear to be eminently favourable to the production of the best qualities of these 
valuable products, and as large tracts of land and the necessaty labour are now available 
mee are only wanting sufficient capital and energy to overcome the initial difficulties of the 
enterprise. 

It may be added that supplies of Cinchona seed and full information as to the methodsto 
be pursued in establishing Cinchona Nurseries and Plantations ‘mayl be obtained on appli- 
cation to the Director, Department of Public Gardens and Plantations, Gordon Town. 


The results of the Cinchona sales for the year 1879-80 have slightly exceeded the estimated 
returns and are as follows :— 


Quantity of Bark shipped 


; 27,399 pounds. 
Gross amount realized oats £5,380 9 6 
Net sum realized are us £5,146 8 7 
The following Tables give in a summarized form the results of the Cinchona sales for 
the year 1879-80. 


SUMMARY OF CONSIGNMENTS SOLD. 















































~~ 
| 2 : 
20. Deduc- | .¢ Average 
Dates, Species, oS tion for - prices per Total amount 
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SUMMARY OF THE WHOLE QUANTITY OF BARK SOLD DURING THE FINANCIAL YEAR, 1879-80.. 
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Species ae ‘tion for = prices per Total amount 
P : F & sample, Eo pound on all pealizea 
Zc | dust, &c. 2S qualities.. ° 
| os os 7, . 
Tbs tbs. Ibs. £8. d. £ 8s. d. 
Crown Bark, C. Officinalis 6,338 7623 5,575} 06 7 1,835 18 9 
Red Bark, C. Succirubra .. 119,973 3,389 16,584 0 3 112 3,290 5 9 
Yellow Bark, C.:Calisaya ? | 988 161 827 06 Iz 254 6 0 
Total ...(27,299 | 4,3123  |29,986} 04 8 | 5,880 9 6 
\ BANANA CULTIVATION. 


(By Septimus Feurtado.) : 


In 1876, when the Irrigation Works came into operation, the writer thought that with 
irrigation the light and friable land lying south and east of Spanish Town, which had 
hitherto only been used for grazing pens, might be used for some more profitable culti- 
vation, and, therefore, in the month of September of that year, he, as an experiment, 
planted 10 acres with bananas. 

It was not without some misgiving that the experiment was made as the banana had 
not previously been grown on the plains of Saint Catherine, but, after four years 
experience, the writer has the satisfaction of bearing testimony to its complete success. 

Others have been induced to follow his example so that there are at present upwards 
= acres in bananas, the writer’s 10 acres having been increased in that time to 

acres, 

_From a monetary point of view the results have been highly satisfactory, and, from 
his own personal experience, the writer is of opinion that in a fairly good soil, with the 
command of water for irrigation and under careful and intelligent management, the net 
return per acre may safely be estimated at £15 per annum ; so that any industrious man, 
with sufficient capital to establish 10 acres in a proper manner, may be considered fairly 
started in life. 

Without irrigation banana cultivation would be impossible on such an arid plain, and 
even with irrigation close supervision is necessary to ensure satisfactory results. 

With water at hand for irrigating, the capital required to establish any given acreage 
can be calculated almost exactly, and such being the case, this cultivation gives perhaps 
less cause for anxiety than that of any other crop. . 

No return should be counted on for the first 12 months, and the yield will of course 
vary considerably according to the nature of the soil, which should be of a loamy open 
nature. The writer had one field of 10 acres which gave in the second year a return of 
£240 net, whilst another field of 18 acres only gave a return of £70 net, He considers, 
however, that this disparity is not only due to original difference of soil but also to the 
fact that the larger field had been cultivated by the peasantry for twelve successive years. 

Much has been said about auxiliary crops, and, as the bananas have to be planted at 
least ten feet apart, it would at first sight appear advisable to utilize the intermediate 
spaces while the bananas are small, but any quickly maturing crop, such as Indian corn, 
cassava and pease speedily overtops or chokes the bananas, which are thereby retarded in 
their growth and often permanently injured, so that the auxiliary crops can never be 
really profitable. 

The following general suggestions, based on experience, may be found useful :— _ 

It is of the first importance to select a suitable soil which should be friable and light, 
but not so sandy as to allow the too rapid escape of the water. It may be accepted as a 
fact that any attempt to grow bananas on these plains on a stiff clay soil will prove a 
failure, and it should be borne in mind that unless the slope of the land be uniform the 
cost of irrigating will be materially increased. 
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Before incurring any expense it will be prudent to obtain the advice of some competent 
person as to the best way of taking and applying the water, for the inexperienced in such 
matters would be likely to make some costly mistake. 

After the land has been cleared and stumped the irrigation trenches should be laid out 
and dug before any planting is done, for the suckers should be irrigated immediately 
after being planted. 

The writer thinks it best to plant banana suckers at a distance of 10 feet apart in every 
direction, which gives about 435 plants to the acre. Some people however think a freer 
admission of light and air necessary for the growth of large bunches, and, as the smaller 
ones are not marketable, they recommend that the suckers should be planted at a distance 
of 163 feet, from north to south, and of 83 feet, from east to west. When so planted the 
cost of trenching and irrigating is less than when they are planted in squares of ten feet. 

Good healthy suckers should be selected to plant and they should, from the time they 
are planted, be irrigated, regardless of whatever rain may fall, at regular intervals of not 
more than fourteen days. The nature of the soil has so much to do with the quantity 
of water required at one time for irrigating that 1t would be impossible to lay down a 
hard-and-fast rule, but it may be accepted that at least 1 cubic yard per hour, per acre, 
which is equal to about 68 inches rainfall per annum, is necessary. 

The plants must be kept free of weeds and creepers and this may necessitate eight 
cleanings per annum. They arrive at maturity in a period varying from twelve to eigh- 
teen months. 

After the first bearing, the smallest suckers which can be used for planting should be 
removed, and the one which has borne should be cut up and spread round the root, after 
which the plant should be carefully moulded up. 

In most cases this simple process, added to the manurial properties of the water, will 
be found suflicient, but in others it may be necessary to use other manures after the 
third year of cropping. 

j Te cost of planting and cultivating 1 acre of bananas was found by the writer to be as 
OLLOWS -— 


Cleaning land, if in wood or ruinate — £1 10s. Od. 
Irrigation trenches, &e. - 110 0 
400 suckers at @/ — 1 4 0 
Planting 400 suckers at 2/ — 0 8 90 
8 cleanings at 10/ ~ - 4 0 0 
Irrigation Water - 1 0 0 
Contingencies ~ 018 0 
Total per Acre ~ £10 10 0 


S nnennnel 


The yield of marketable bunches of fruit will probably be about 25 per cent less than the 

number of suckers planted. 

The cost of cutting and delivering the fruit in Kingston does not exceed 4d. per bunch. 

The demand for bananas in the United States will probably increase, and it is at pre- 
sent so great that there is no likelihood of the market being overstocked. 

Steamers run every week from Kingston to New York so that banana growers in St. 
Catherine are perhaps more favourably situated than those in any other part of the 
Island. 








CULTIVATION OF COCOA IN GRENADA. 


(By Douglas Alexander. ) 


THE cocoa (or cacao) tree is on the whole a hardy one, but care is necessary in select- 
ing a proper site for planting. It will not thrive if exposed to the direct influence of 
the sea breeze, nor in any bleak locality. It therefore follows that sheltered plains or 
valleys and hill sides with a westerly or southerly aspect are most suitable for its growth. 
Ii strong breezes are prevalent it is necessary to plant rows to windward, so as to shelter 
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the trees from their deleterious influence, Breadfruit, breadnut,. pears, figs and mammie 
sapotes will form good shelter trees for this purpose.* 

In lower lands it is often necessary, especially where the soil is dry, to plant shade 
trees throughout the pieces to protect the cocoa from the sun’s rays. Breadnuts, bread- 
fruits and pears will be found suitable for this, but all sorts of hard woods should be 
suunned. In the mountains shade trees are unnecessary, as it is not advisable in damp 
localities to exclude the rays of the sun. 

Drainage is necessary as the trees will not thrive if stagnant water is permitted to 
lodge near the roots. , 

lt is usual to plant from 3 to 4 seeds in each hole, the holes being from 11 to 15 feet 
apart, according to lie of the land and nature of the soil. On a hillside, 11 feet apart on 
the descending line will often be found sufficiently wide, although a greater distance will 
be found necessary in the lateral line. In flat or rich land from 14 to 15 feet square is 
not too far distant. 

Plantain or fig trees are put in close alongside of the cocoa seeds. These grow up and 
form a good shelter for the young trees, and besides give out moisture from the roots, 
Which is very beneficial to the growth of the young cocoa. Besides these, other smaller 
esculents may be profitably planted, such as sweet potatoes, tanniers, yams and manioc. 
These help to create a shade and keep the land cool, besides giving the cultivator some 
remuneration for the labour and expense of bringing on the young cocoa. 

When the trees are about a year old all should be removed from the hole excepting 
one, which should be allowed to remain. Naturally the best of the plants will beselected 
for this purpose. 

The period at which some fruit. may be expected from the trees varies from 3 to 6 or 
7 years, according to the soil and aspect ; but it is usual to remove the first year’s blos- 
sums, so as to give strength to the plant and increase the subsequent yield. 

In the lower lands the best months for planting are from the middle of April to the 
middle of June, and from the middle of September to the middle of November. In the 
upper lands the seeds may be planted all through the year, except during the latter half of 
July and August, when the heat is too great. At all times, however, it is better to avoid 
planting at or near the full of the moon. 

The tree ought to be a single stem of from four to five feet high, and then branching 
off into three or four branches. No suckers should be allowed to grow, and all superfluous 
wood should be pruned off carefully. The best months for pruning are April and May, 
but ordinary suckers should be removed as often as possible, except at the full of the moon. 
when the sap is up in the branches. 

The cocoa tree is a deep rooter, and it therefore follows that deep soils are most suitable 
for its growth. In shallow soils the trees often thrive for afew years, but a prolonged. 
drought is almost sure to prove fatal to them. 

The ordinary principles of arboriculture may be carried out in the culture of cocoa. 
Manuring, draining, root-cutting and pruning, are all of great importance, care of course 
being taken that the pruning is done in a suitable season, and in a proper phase of the 
moon, 





CULTIVATION OF THE PINE APPLE. 
(By John Hart, Superintendent of King’s House Gardens.) 


THE cultivation of this valuable fruit, for which there is a gradually increasing 
demand in the markets of the United States and elsewhere, is a rapidly-progressing in- 
dustry, and one which cannot fail to return considerable profit to the producers if proper 
care be taken in the selection of suitable tracts of land and a careful routine of culture 


be adopted, 

The soil adapted for this industry is one which is best described as a gravelly loam, 
neither too much clay nor too much gravel, the first of which would render the ground 
wet, the latter too dry ; an intermediate one between the two is therefore desirable, and 


* The most esteemed shade tree in Trinidad is the Bois immortelle, Erythrina umbrosa, and 
this or the Guango might very well be tried in Jamaica.—PUBLISHERS, : 
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its value will be greatly enhanced if it contains plenty of decaying fibrous material. 

The pasture land at present in “ ruinate’’ on the Liguanea Plains offers a most suitable 

soil, and one which is also to be highly recommended on account of its proximity to the 
_largest seaport of the Island. 

Commencing the cultivation with a piece of ruinate, the first work is to cut all bush, 
&c., and, if possible, have it removed from the ground without burning, as by burning 
the grass and weeds which are on the surface of the land will be destroyed, and we shall 
see that this is required in our method of cultivation. Having laid off the land in 
straight lines by placing stakes four feet apart at the ends and straining lines between 
them, we commence and hoe off all grass and weeds, arranging them in the centre be- 
tween the first two lines, thus forming a ridge. After two rows are thus formed we 
commence with pick and shovel and loosen the ground to the depth of six inches in the 
centre space between the rows of weeds, and throwing half the soil thus stirred on the 
top of each row of weeds we proceed thus till the whole is covered, forming when 
finished ridges about 18 ins, wide and 9 ins. high with an interspace of 30 ins. After 
allowing a few days for the weeds and grass to decay in some measure and the ridge to 
settle'the suckers may be planted. These should be selected after the bearing season is 
over, or indeed any time between October and January, if the weather is not too wet for 
planting. The lower dry leaves of the suckers should be removed to afford the small 
roots in their axils ready access to the soil, and then placed in the centre of the ridges to 
a sufficient depth to render them able to remain upright, to assist which they should be 
firmly rammed witha wooden rammer, leaving a small basin-like cavity at their base to 
hold sufficient water to solidify the soil and fix the plant firmly in its place. After the 
first or second watering no more is necessary unless a period of exceptional dry weather 
is experienced, The plantation must be kept free of all weeds and the hoeings may be 
left in the trenches between the rows ; different kinds of vegetable refuse may also be 
placed there and will benefit the pines by its gradual decomposition, as well as by the 
moisture it affords. Pines are not, however, as arule benefited by large quantities of 
manure ; a little may be applied at times, but gradually, as it is apt to induce them to 


rot at the base and thus spoil many a fine plant. The best and most profitable kinds are — 


the Ripley, Black Antigua, Black Jamaica, Charlotte Rothschild and British Queen. 

P. L. Simmonds, on “Tropical Agriculture,’ says that in 1873 the canned fruit 
shipped from the Bahamas was valued at over £14,000. Considering that their pines 
are, though much larger in size, considerably inferior to Jamaica Pines in flavour, it 
furnishes a fact worthy of emulation by Jamaica cultivators. The cultivation of this 
fruit in Jamaica is known to pay, and an instance is known to the writer in which the 
return, clear of expenses, for one acre has exceeded £80 per annum. 

It is not intended by these specific instructions to convey the idea that the writer's 
method is the only one by which successful cultivation can be carried on, as no particular 
method of cultivation can, under all circumstances, be relied upon, and much must there- 
fore depend upon the care and energy with which the industry is developed, and all 
failures, successes, and other experiences turned to account. Planting on the flat, without 
any ridge, may be found in many cases to have not a few points to recommend it, but the 
writer’s method, as before described, is one which may be depended upon as supplying to 
the uninformed the main points which lead to success in the production of large and 
well-flavoured fruit. | 
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PART VIL. 
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POLITICAL CONSTITUTION. 
From the time of the English Conquest of Jamaica to the Restoration of Charles 
II. the Island was under Military Jurisdiction. In February, 1661, Colonel 
D’Oyley, who had then the chief command under a Commission from the Lord 
Protector, was confirmed in his office and insiructed “to take unto him 2 
Council of twelve persons, to be elected by the people, to advise and assist him 
in the execution of his trust.” In the latter part of the same year Lord Wind- 
sor, who succeeded Colonel D’Oyley, was directed, “ with the advice of the Coun- 
cil, to call Assemblies to make laws, and upon imminent neceessity to levy 
money; such laws to be in force for two years and no longer, unless approved 
by the Crown.” Lord Windsor brought with him the King’s Proclamation, 
dated at Whitehall the 14th December, 1661, declaring that ‘‘ all children of 
natural born subjects of England, to be born in Jamaica, shall from their respec- 
tive births be reputed to be free denizens of England, and shall have the same 
privileges, to all intents and purposes, as free born subjects of England.” | 

Lord Windsor was sacceeded by Sir Thomas Modyford, who was appointed 
Governrr-in-Chief by a Commission under the Great Seal, which empowered 
him “eithér to constitute, by his own authority, a Privy Council of twelve per- 
sons, or to continue the old one, and to alter, change or augment it as he thought | 
fit.” He was also authorized, “ with the advice of a majority of the Council, 
to frame a method for establishing General ASsemblies, and from time to time 
to call such Assemblies together, and with their consent to*pass all manner of 
laws, reserving to himself a negative voice; also upon imminent occasions to levy 
money.” In July, 1664, Sir Thomas Modyford issued a writ for the election of 
two Assembly men for each parish ; which Assembly met in the October follow- 
ing and passed a body of laws. These laws not having been confirmed would 
have expired at the end of two years, but that they were continued in force until 
the end of his administration by an Order in Council. Sir Thomas Modyford 
was re-called and Sir Thomas Lynch was appointed Lieutenant Governor.. The 
laws passed by the Assembly during the temporary administration of Sir Thomas 
Lynch also remained unconfirmed. 

On the 8rd December, 1674, Lord Vaughan was appointed Governor, and 
authorized, ‘with the Council and Assembly, to pass laws for the good govern- 
ment of the Island ;”” but the Jaws thus passed instead of being confirmed were 
referred to the Lords of the Committee for Trade and Plantations, who recom- 
mended to the King “that, for the future no Legislative Assembly be called 
without Your Majesty’s special directions, but that upon emergencies the Go- 
vernor do acquaint Your Majesty by letters with the necessity of calling such an 
Assembly, and at the saine time do present unto Your Majesty a scheme of such 
Acts as he shall think fit and necessary, that Your Majesty may take the same 
into consideration and return them in the form wherein Your Majesty shall 
think fit that they be enacted ; that the Governor, upon receipt of Your Majesty’s 
commands, shall then summon an Assembly and propose the said laws for their 
consent, so that the same method in legislative matters be made use of in Ja- 
maica as in Ireland, according to the form prescribed by Poyning’s Law; and 
that therefore the present style of enacting laws, ‘ By the Governor, Council, 
and Representatives of the Commons assembled,’ be converted into the style of 
‘Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the consent 
of the General Assem bly.’”? The recommendation having been approved a body 
of laws was prepared by the Committee, and the Harl of Carlisle was appointed 
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Governor of the Island, with instructions “to offer them to the Assembly for 
their consent.’”’ This having been done they were all rejected—the Assembly 
giving their reasons for doing so in an Address to the Governor. The main 
arguments therein urged were (independently of the objection that the laws 
themselves contained many fundamental errors) “the inconvenience of such a 
system of legislation when the distance of Jamaica from England was con- 
sidered ; that the nature of all Colonies being changeable the laws consequently 
must be adapted to the interest of the place and must alter with it; that the 
people would thereby lose the satisfaction, which through their Representatives 
they had previously enjoyed, of a deliberative power in the making of laws; that 
the new form of government rendered the Governor absolute; and that by the 
former mode of enacting laws the Royal Prerogative was better secured.” 

The whole question having been submitted to the Privy Council in England 
the King was recommended to adhere to the previous decision and to empower 
the Earl of Carlisle, in case the Assembly again rejected the laws, to govern 
“according to the laws of England, where the different nature and constitution of 
the Colony might permit ; and in other cases to act with the advice of his Coun- 
cil, in such a manner as should be necessary and proper for the good government 
of the Island, until His Majesty’s further orders.”” In pursuance of this report 
the same laws as had been brought out in the first instance by the Earl of Carl- 
isle and rejected were again presented to the Assembly and again rejected. The 
opinion of the Law Officers of the Crown was then taken on the question, whether 
Jamaica could be governed by the laws of England, and the Attorney General 
(Sir C. Wearge) decide. “that the people of Jamaica had no right to be go- 
verned by the laws of England, but by such laws as are made there and esta- 
blished by His Majesty’s authority,” the Solicitor-General (Sir Philip York) 
concurring. 

About this time Colonel Long, the Chief Justice of the Island and late Speaker 
of the Assembly, arrived in England as a state prisoner to answer the charges 
of having struck the King’s name out of the Revenue Bill that had recently been 
sent to the Council from the Assembly, and for haying advised and framed the 
last Address of the Assembly protesting against the change of government. He 
was several times heard before the King and Privy Council, and pointed oat with 
such force of argument the evil tendency of the measures which had been pur: 
sued that the English Ministry reluctantly submitted. Thereupon a second 
Commission was issued to the Karl of Carlisle, dated the 3rd November, 1680, 
in which it was declared that “the Assembly, or the major part of taem, shall 
have power, with the advice and consent of the Governor and Council, to make 
laws for the good of the Island and its inhabitants, not repugnant to the laws of 
England, provided that all laws so to be made shall be transmitted to the King 
for approval or rejection, and any so disapproved to be void.” 

In the following year an Act was passed by the three branches of the Legis- 
lature thus constituted, declaring that ‘‘in every Assembly hereafter to be called 
by His Majesty’s writs there shall be chosen three Representatives for the Parish 
of St. Catherine, the like number for the Parish of Port Royal, and two for each 
of the respective Parishes that now are, or hereafter shall be, in the Island.” 
The Act, 5 William and Mary, ch. 3. sess. 1, enacted that “there shall be chosen 
three Representatives to serve in every Assembly for the Town and Parish of 
Kingston.” 

This form of government received confirmation in the Commissions of succes- 
sive Governors, but few of the laws passed in the Colony obtained the assent of 
theCrown. The recommendation of the Committee of Trade and Plantations 
for the abrogation of the original Constitution was ascribed to the desire of the 
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wht} Ministry of Charles II. to secure & perpetual annuity to the Crown which the 
Asati’ House of Assembly had systematically refused ; and the continued non-confirma- 
Titi tion of the colonial statutes was attributed to the same cause. But whatever 
kit, might have been the reason for this prolonged controversy it was finally settled 
fm in 1728, when an agreement was entered into by thé Ministry of George II. and 
me’ the Assembly, to settle on the Crown “an irrevocable revenue’ of £8,000 (subse- 
suai quently increased to £10,000*) per annum, on the condition “that the body of. 
tx their Jaws should receive the Royal Assent; and that all such laws and statutes 

wate of England as had been at any time esteemed, introduced, and accepted, or received 

mm; a8 laws of the Island, should be and continue laws of Jamaica for ever.” 

tht, | From the date of this compromise the constitutional rights of the Assembly 

i" ' remained unquestioned and undisturbed until the year 1839, when the Imperial 

iyi, Parliament passed the West India Prisons Act by which they legislated for the 

mpe internal regulations of the Prisons of Jamaica. The House of Assembly resented 
nova ‘this interference with their legislative fanctions by three times resolving to do 
tat? no business “until they were left to the free exercise of their inherent rights as 
s(a British subjects.” Thereupon Sir Lionel Smith, the Lieutenant Governor, recom- 
ema mended, and the Government of Lord Melbourne sanctioned, the introduction of 
sex & bill into the Imperial Parliament for the suspension of the political constitu- 
fl: tion of the Colony. Mr. Labouchere, the Under Secretary of State for the 
1k) Colonies, in presenting the measure, stated “that on a general review of the 
siz whole case, her Majesty's Government were of opinion that it would be advisable 
(xx to suspend the Constitution of Jamaica for a limited number of years, and to 
eg provide that during that interval its legislative functions should not be exer- 
je elsed by a Governor, a Council, and a House of Assembly, but should reside in 
ju: the Governor and Qouncil alone.” By the party that owned Sir Robert Peel as 
' its leader this measure was vigorously opposed. On the second reading of the 
mo bill it was thrown ont by a majority, swollen by some seceders from the min- 
 lsterial ranks.t On this Lord Melbourne resigned. Invited to form a Ministry 
., Sir Robert Peel attempted the task, but failed under the pressure of the Bed- 
;, Chamber difficulty; and the Whigs then returned to office. The Jamaica Bill 
; was then carried through the House of Commons, but it was afterwards amended 
. by the Lords; and the result of these long protracted discussions was an Act 

, that declared that, from and after the expiration of two calendar months from 
the time of the Assembly being convened for the despatch of business, the Go- 
vernor in Council should have power to revive and continue in force, or to re-enact, _ 

. any of the expired laws ‘‘ which should not have been before then revived or 

.+ continued in force, or re-enacted, by the Governor, Council and Assembly of the 
Island.” This Act was laid before the Assembly, but Sir Charles Metcalfe, the 
newly appointed Governor, having at the same time delivered a conciliatory 
speech, they passed a series of resolutions declaring that “all they sought wasthe 
continued enjoyment of those rights and privileges that were confirmed in 1661, 
and which were no less dear to them than to their fellow subjects of the Mother 
Country,”’—and then receded from their previous determination. 

. The work of legislation was then resumed and it continued without interrup- 
tion until the 20th May, 1853, when the Assembly passed the following resolu- 
tion :—“ That in consequence of the rejection of the revenue bills by the second 
branch of the Legislature during the last session, and the recklessness and utter 
disregard of the interests of the Colony thereby displayed, and this House having 
failed in their endeavours made at the opening of the present session to obtain 
any assurance that the honorable the Board of Council will make any concession, 

owever reasonable, the House feels that it cannot, with any confidence, continue 
* Old Jamaica.currency, equal to £6,000 sterling, t Kaye’s Life of Lord Metcalfe. 
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to originate legislative measures for the benefit of its constituents, and in self- 
respect and vindication of the rights of the people, it declines to do any business 
with the honorable Board of Council.” The House then adjourned and another 
“‘ dead-lock” in legislation ensued. The Imperial Government approved gene- 
rally of the course pursued by the Council (in which they were supported by the 
Governor) but availed themselves of the expiration of Sir Charles Grey’s term of 
office to appoint a successor, who would be independent of the prejudices arising 
out of the retrenchment struggles. Sir Henry Barkly was accordingly commis- 
sioned as Governor and met the Legislature for the first time in October, 1853. 
After announcing the willingness of the British Government to grant a loan for 
the purpose of compensating such officer-holders as might in a general retrench- 
ment scheme lose their appointments or sustain a diminution of income, Sir Henry 
Barkly called on the Legislature to introduce “such political reforms as the 
experience of the Mother-Country had demonstrated to be most conducive to 
efficient and economical government, and best calculated to avert the recurrence 
of ruinous struggies between the various powers of the State.” The result was 
the passing of the Act for the better government of the Island (17 Vic., ch. 29) 
by which the Governor for the time being was authorized to appoint an Execu- 
tive Committee (who should be members of the Legislature) for the purpose of 
assisting him in the general administration of the affairs of the Island, and acting 
as official organs of communication between him and the other branches of the 
Legislature. The Act also prohibited the raising or expending of any money, 
except and until the same was recommended by the Executive. The old Legis- 
lative Council (which consisted almost exclusively of officials) was by the same 
enactment abolished and a new Council consisting of 17 members, of whom five 
only were to be holders of office, was created. This new Legislative Council was 
invested with “ the like political powers and authorities as the House of Lords, of 
initiating or originating any legislative measures not involving the imposition 
of taxes or the appropriation of public money.” [The old Board of Council did 
not possess this power.] The qualification of an unofficial member of the Legis- 
lative Council was the possession of a freehold estate in the Island producing 4 
clear annual income to him of £300, or the payment of direct taxes to the extent 
of £30 on a freehold held by him in the Island. 

The House of Assembly was continued as ‘‘ heretofore’—the number of Repre- 
sentatives being 47. No person was eligible to be elected a member of Assembly 
unless he was a freeholder and possessed besides one of the following qualifica- 
tions :— 

1, A clear annual income after payment of all just debts of £150 arising 

_ from lands. 

2. A clear annual income as aforesaid arising partly from income, the pro- 
duce of any freehold office, or of any business, after deducting all charges 
and expenses, of £200. | 

3. A clear annual income as aforesaid arising from any freehold office, or 
any business, after deducting all charges of such office or business, of £300, 

4, The payment annually of direct taxes or of export taxes, or any one oF 

more of them, to the extent of £10 or upwards. | 

The qualifications of the electors were— 

1. A freehold of the clear annua! value of £6 or upwards. 

2, The receipt of rent payable on Jands of the annual value of £20. 

3. The occupation of a house as tenant of the annual rental of £20. 

4, The receipt of an annual salary of not less than £50. 

5. The payment of direct taxes amounting to 20/ or upwards. : 

6. The possession of invested money to the extent of not less than £100, 


{ 
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The following table shows the number of registered electors at the date of 
the last general election [in 1863] and the number who voted on that occasion, 
together with the population of each of the electoral districts :— 


: * tnt : Registered | No. of Electors 
Parish or Electoral District. Population. lectors. who woted. 

Kingston - : 27,359 430 403 
St. Andrew - - 23,451 45 41 
Port Royal - - 7,866 114 112 
St. David - - 6,452 189 +176 
St, Thos-in-the- East : 26,229 104 - 92 
Portland oe - 8,540 80 TT 
St. George - - 9,077 36 28 
Metcalfe - : 15,762 43 25 
St. Catherine - - 12,715 - 106 60 
§t. Dorothy . - 5,438 124 116 
St. John - - 9,301 26 . 23 
St. Thos-in-the-Vale - 19,020 ~ 46 42 
St. Ma: - - 17,106 37 29 
St. Ann - - 36,319 52 25 
Clarendon - - 24.741 42 29 
Vere . - 10,098 35 22 
Manchester - - 32,745 48 21 
St. Elizabeth - - 37,777 36 24 
Westmoreland : - 33,849 53 48 
Hanover . - 23,451 35 24 
St. James - - 26,904 63 28 
Trelawny - : 27,064 54 37 

Total . 441,264 1,798 1,482 


These figures show that there was one registered elector to every 245 per- 
sons in the Island in the year 1863, and that one person out of every 297 voted 
at the general election held in that year. . 

In 1865, after the suppression of the disturbances in St. Thomas-in-the-East, 
Governor Eyre urged on the Legislature the unsuitability of the then existing 
form of government to meet the circumstances of the community, and the neces- 
sity of making some sweeping change by which a strong government might be 
created. The Legislative Council in their reply assured His Excellency that 
he “might confidently rely upon their giving their best consideration to any 
measure tending to establish that strong government so necessary for the well- 
being of this community”; and the Assembly expressed their “full conviction 
that nothing but the existence of a strong government would prevent this 
Island lapsing into the condition of a second Haiti.” These assurances were 
followed by the passing of the 29th Vic., c. 11, declaring “that from and after 
the coming into operation of this Act, the present Legislative Council and House 
of Assembly, and all and every the functions and privileges of these two bodies, 
respectively, shall cease and determine absolutely.’ Another Act was also passed 
in the same session declaring that “it shall be lawful for Her Majesty the Queen 
to create and constitute a government for this Island, in such form and with such 
powers as to Her Majesty might best seem fitting, and from time to time to 
alter or amend such government.” Effect was given to these Acts of the Colo- 
nial Legislature by an Act of the Imperial Parliament, 29 Vic., c. 12, entitled 
‘‘An Act to make provision for the government of Jamaica,” which enacted 
that “in construing the secondly recited Act the term government should be held 
to include Legislature, and that the powers exercisable by Her Majesty under 
the two Acts should be exercisable by Her Majesty in Council.” In pursuance 
of these enactments a single Chamber was established under the designation of 
“The Legislative Council of Jamaica,” by an Order in Council dated the 11th 
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June, 1866. The Council thus created was to consist of “ such officers and 
such persons” as Her Majesty might think fit to appoint to be respectively 
Official and Un-official members. The Senior Military Officer for the time being 
in Command of Her Majesty’s Regular Troops within the Island and the five 
persons for the time beivg exercising the respective offices of Colonial Secretary, 
of Attorney General, of Financial Secretary, of Director of Roads and of Col- 
lector of Customs were declared to be official members of Council virtute officit. 
By asubsequent Order in Council, dated the 11th November, 1869, so much of 
the above Order as declared that the Financial Secretary, the Director of Roads, 
and the Collector of Customs should be official members of the Board was 
revoked, and Her Majesty was empowcred from time to time “to appoint such 
officers or persons as she may think fit to be Official Members of the Council.” 
The powers of the Legislatives Council are defined in the instructions to the 
Governor for the time being. Any member may propose questions for debate, 
“ excepting only that no law shall be enacted, nor any vote or resolution passed, 
nor any question admitted to debate, where the object of such law, vote, reso- 
lution or question may be to dispose of, or charge any part of the revenue, 
unless such law, vote, resolution, or question, shall have been first proposed 
by the Governor, or the proposal of the same shall have been expressly allowed 
or directed by him.” Further: the Governor is not to assent to any bill of 
any of the classes hereinafter specified, unless such bill shall contain a suspen- 
sion clause, ‘‘or unless the Governor shall have satisfied himself that an urgent 
necessity exists requiring that such bill be brought into immediate operation, 
in which case he is authorized to assent to such Dill unless the same shall be 
repugnant to the law of England, or inconsistent with any obligations imposed 
upon Her Majesty by 'Treaty” :— 

]. Any bill for the divorce of persons joined together in holy matrimony ; 

2. Any bill whereby any grant of land or money, or other donation or 
gratuity, may be made to himself ; 

4, Any bill whereby any increase or diminution may be made in the number, 
salary or allowances of the public officers ; 

4, Any bill whereby any paper or other currency may be made a legal tender, 
except the coin of the realm or other gold or silver coin ; 

5. Any bill establishing any banking association, or amending or altering the 
constitution, powers or privileges of any banking association ; 

6. Any bill imposing differential duties ; 

7. Any bill the provisions of which shall appear inconsistent with obliga- 
tions imposed upon Her Majesty by Treaty ; : 

8. Any bill interfering with the discipline or control of Her Majesty's 
Forces in the Island by Jand and sea; 

9, Any bill of an extraordinary nature and importance whereby the Queen’s 
prerogative, or the rights or property of her subjects not residing in the 
Island, or the trade and shipping of the United Kingdom and its Dependencies, 
“may be prejudiced ; | 

10. Any bill whereby persons not of European birth or descent may be sub- 
jected or made liable to any disabilities or restrictions to which persons of 
European birth or descent are not also subjected or made liable ; 

11. Any bill containing provisions to which Her Majesty’s assent has been 
- once refused, or which have been disallowed by Her Majesty. 

The Governor is President of the new Legislative Council, and five mem- 
bers constitute a quorum for the despatch of business. The laws passed are 
‘styled “Laws enacted by the Governor of Jamaica, with the advice of the 
Legislative Council.” ! 
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The present members of the Legislative Council are :— 
OFFICIAL MEMBERS BY VIRTUE OF THEIR OFFICES. 
His Excellency Edward Newton, C.M.G., Lieutenant-Governor and Colonial 
Secretary. 
Honorable Colonel John Hackett, Senior Military Officer in Command of Her 
Majesty’s Regular Troops. 
a Henry Hicks Hocking, Attorney General. | 
OFFICIAL MEMBERS APPOINTED BY ROYAL WARRANT. 
Honorable Major-General James Robert Mann, R.E., Director of Roads and 
Surveyor General. 
tt Daniel Power Trench, Collector General. 
" John Charles Mackglashan, Auditor General. 
as Edward Noel Walker, Assistant Colonial Secretary. 
“ - Samuel Constantine Burke, Crown Solicitor. 
UN-OFFICIAL MEMBERS. 
Honorable James Henry McDowell. 
James Mitchell Gibb. 
“ George Solomon. 
‘ Leicester Colville Shirley. 
e Henry Forbes Colthirst. 
” Henry Sewell. 
: Michael Solomon. 
CLERK TO THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 
Thomas Oughton.—Salary £400 per annum. 

There is also a Privy Council consisting of the Lieutenant-Governor, the 
Senior Military Officer in the Island, the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney 
General, and such other persons, not to exceed eight in number, as may be 
named by the Queen, or provisionally appointed by the Governor, subject to 
the approval of Her Majesty. “The Governor is to consult in all cases with 
the Privy Councillors, excepting only when the matter to be decided would in 
his judgment sustain material prejudice by consultation, or be too unimportant 
to require their advice.” ‘The Governor is authorised to act in opposition to - 
the advice and decision of the Privy Council if in any case it shall appear 
right to do so, and to report to the Secretary of State for the Colonies the 
grounds and reasons of his opposition, and any member may record on the 
minutes the nature of the advice or opinion offered or rejected.” 

The present members of the Privy Council are :— 

His Excellency Edward Newton, C.M.G., Lieutenant Governor and Colonial 
Secretary. 
Honorable Colonel John Hackett, Senior Military Officer in Command of the 
Forces, 
. Henry Hicks Hocking, Attorney General. 
is Major General J. R. Mann, R.E., Director of Roads. 
CLERK TO THE PRIVY CCUNCIL. 
The Assistant Colonial Secretary for the time being (without salary). 

Previous to the passing of the 17 Vic., c. 29, the Privy Council had at its 
disposal all the moneys arising from the quit rents of the Colony. In 1863 
the quit rents were declared to be part of the General Revenue and a thousand 
pounds per annum was appropriated to the Governor and Privy Council for 
extraordinary and unforescen expenses. A similar sum is still voted to the 

overnor and Privy Council in the Annual Estimates for the liko purpose. 
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PAROCHIAL BOARDS. 


On the introduction of Crown Government into Jamaica and the consequent abolition 
of the political franchise, it became necessary to provide for the discharge of the duties 
hitherto performed by the elected Boards and Corporations. Law 8 of 1866 was there- 
fore passed by the Legislative Council and assented to by the Queen asa part of the new 
constitutional arrangements of the Colony. By this Law, the Governor is authorized 
annually to appoint Municipal Boards and Road Boards to take the place of the elected 
Vestries and the old Commissioners of Highways and Bridges ; and also to appoint 
Churchwardens instead of the elected Churchwardens. The appointment of the Clerks 
of these Boards was vested in the Governor. 


The following are the appointments made for the year 1881 :— 


CHURCHWARDENS. 
Kineston—Doctor Izett W. Anderson and Charles Goldie, Esquire.. . 
St. ANpREw—The Honorable George Henderson and John T. Orrett, Esquire. 
St. Toomas—F. H. Hawkins, Esquire and Rev. H. M. F. MacDermot. 
_ Porrtanp—Alexander Escoffery and Edward Skyers, Esquires. 
Sr. CATHERINE—Joseph Reid and James Ryley, Esquires. 
St. Mary—The Honorable William Macdonald and John Beecham Goffe, Esquire. 
Sr. Ann—Joseph Dussard Ormsby and Archibald Roxburgh, Esquires. 
C1LarENDoN—The Honorable James Mitchell Gibb and William Harty, Esquire. 
MancuHEstER— Doctor F. M’ Bean Chevers and George Sturridge, Esquire. 
St. James—Vacant. 
HanovER—Robert Miller and Charles M. Phillips, Esquires. 
TRELAWNY— William Cork and Andrew B. Dignum, Esquires. 
WeEsTMORELAND—Richard Burgess and Joseph Swaby Segre, Esquires. 


St. ExizapeTa—Frederick Alberga and Stephen Charles Peynado, Esquires. 


MUNICIPAL BOARDS, 


KINGSTON. 


| Chairman.—The Hon. Henry John Kemble. 


Members.—Bicknell, Henry John 
Fegan, John C., Usqs. 
Griffiths, Revd. W. 
Hutchings, Henry 
Lee, William 
Martin, David | 
Munro, Archibald 
Robinson, Charles A., Esqs. 
ST. ANDREW. 
Chairman.—The Hon. J.H.McDowell. 


Acting Ditto.—The Hon.G. Henderson. 


Members—Casserly, John 
McLean, John 
Morgan, Michael Cuff 
Orrett, J.T., Esqs. 

: ST. THUMAS. 
Chairman.—The Hon. James Paterson 
Members.—Elphick, Plato 

Farquharson, G.T., Esqs. 
Gerrard, Dr. John Stothard 
Kirkland, Robert, Esq. 
McDermott, Revd.H.M.F. 
M’Enery, Richard, Esq. 
Major, Dr.E.W. 

Manners, Dr.T. 
Marshalleck, Daniel 


ST. THOMAS, contd. 
Melville, James C., Esqs. 
Neyland, Dr.A.C. 
Tuckett, John R. Esq. 
PORTLAND. 


Chairman.—The Hon. John T. Wigham. 


Members.—Bourne, Revd. Arthur 
Broughton, Thomas 
Burke, Peter 
Deans, Henry P. 
Dias, David 
Escoffery, Alexander 
F french, George 
Jones, Morgan, Esqs. 
Keech, Dr.W.A. 
Maunsell, Dr.H.E. 
Middleton, George 
Moodie, P.A. 
Scoltock, Sutton 
Skyers, Edward, Esqs. 
Smith, Revd. W. : 
Small, James A., Esq. 
Walrond, Dr.B. 
Welsh, James, Esq. 
ST. CATHERINE. 
Chairman.—The Hon. Isaac Levy. 
Members.—Barrow, Hiam. 
Barrow, Chas. E. 
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ST. CATHERINE, contd. CLARENDON. 
Campbell, Dugald, Esqs. Chairman.—The Hon. Jas. Mitchell Gibb. 
Chandler, Revd. C.R. Members.—Abrahams, Thomas 
DaCosta, Isaac Abrahams, George 
Delgado, Albert, Esqs. Dingwall, John 
Drummond, Dr.T.M.. Ellis, Thomas’ 

Fonseca, R.C. Farquharson, Matthew Ss. 
Greensword, William N., Easqs. Foulds, J.C., Esqs. 

Holwell, Dr. J.E.W. Gibb, Dr.R.C. 

James, Revd. Alexander Harty, William, Esq. 

Levy, Emanuel George Latreille, John R. 

Lyon, Gilbert A., Esqs. McGregor, John 

McCalla, Revd. W.C. Melville, Alexander J., Esqs. 
McGrath, Geo. Ronaldson, John James, Esq. 


McLeod, Richard , 
M’Phail, John MANCHESTER. 
Magnus, Septimus K., Esqs.  Chuwiv'man.—The Hon. John P. Clark. 


Martyn, Dr.G.T. Members.—Alberga, Alexander, Esq. 
Peck, Dr.J.H. Beckwith, Dr.B.M. 
Reid, Joseph Braham, Robert, Esq. ! 
Ryley, James | Chevers, Dr. F. M’ Bean 
Russell, Robert Cooke, Dr. George 
Scarlett, J.R., Esqs. Delapenha, Uriah 


Heron, Alexander Woodburn 


Tompsett, Dr.J. 
Hutchinson, James 


ST. MARY. i 
Chairman .— The Hon. W. Macdonald. age aa. 
Members .— Barker, F.H. Mayne William 
ae a Miles, George D. 
offe, J.B., Esqs. Muirhead, Michael 
at Revd.T. Muirhead, M.E. 
en, Dr .V a Napier, Alexander 
ahha James, Esq. Powell, Thomas 
eee ie J. Sawers, John 
obinson, J.G., Esq. Sturridge, George 


Scott, Revd. Henry 

erlia peapeee H. 
eall, Revd. William 

Wolcott, Revd. H.B. paquets 


Swaby, Horatio, Esqs. 


Chairman.—The Hon. Willian Kerr. 


; ST. ANN. ; 
Ohairnan—The Hon. Michael Solomon. ting do? Shaspy rad: 


Members,x—Archer, David Fletcher, James 


Barrett, Edward G., Esqs. oi 
Bennett, Revd. J ames G. Hart, Philip A. 
Kerr, J.E. 
Beverland, Robert 
Kerr, W., Esqs. 
Braham, Richmond 
: McCatty, Dr. A.G. 
Carvalho, David, Esqs. 
? : MeMahon, Dr.J.J. 
Chandler, Revd. Cornelius R. 
: Moore, Dr.S.M. 
Cork, Revd. Josias Parkin, J.W.H 
Fletcher, Charles, Esq. Nee Goneca | 
? Phillips, George R. 
Henderson, Revd. George E. “1s 
> Phillips, George L. 
Miller, Dr. W.H. P = 
Moss, Richar a Trench, Dutton 
Peat, William, Esqs. Turnbull, Kidgar 
Reynolds, Revd. David J. Whittingham, Joseph, Esqs. 
Roberts, Dr.J.C.E. | 
Roxburgh, Archibald pres 
Scott, T.B. Chaiyman.—The Hon. William Browne, 
Steer, Charles W., Esqs. Members. —Cridland, Simon, Esq. 
Thompson, Henry P. Davis, Revd.C.H. 
Walker, C.L., Kaqs. _ Davis, Henry 
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HANOVER, contd. WESTMORELAND. 


Dod, Francis . : 
Heaven, DeBonniott Spencer i stesedaaesoecct hh Nicer 
. e 9 e ° 
tape oe - Burgess, Richard 
colm, George Ewen, William 
Mudie, D.J. : 


Farquharson, Chas.S., Esqs. 
Harvey, Dr.O.C. 

Harvey, Dr.R.S. 

Mennell, J.W.,Esq. 
Mennell, Dr.Z. 

Sadler, Edward J. 

Segre, Joseph Swaby 

Vickers, Hugh Anthony, Esqs. 


Phillips, Charles M., Esqs. 
Stewart, Revd. Dr.W.H.N. 
Watson, Robert, Esq. 


‘TRELAWNY. 
Chairman.—The Hon.J.Wauchope Fisher. 
Members—DeSouza, Daniel C. 

Dewar, Geo. P., Esqs. 
Kerr, Hon. William 
Kerr, H.J., Esq. 
Logan, Dr.8.M. 
Murray, Revd. William 
Ogilvie, Walter 
Purchas, Henry Martyn 
Robertson, George, Esq. 
Sewell, Hon. Henry 
Shearer, Joseph, Esq. 
Shirley, Hon. Leicester C. © 
Thomson, Simon Salmon, W.B. 

Vine, James A. Esqs. Wheatle, W.S., Esqs. 


The 7th section of Law 6 of 1867 provides that the Municipal Boards of the several 
Parishes shall be the Local Boards of Health of such Parishes, respectively. : 


ST. ELIZABETH. 


Chairman.—The Hon. William H. Coke. 
Members.—Boxer, William Lawson, Esq. 
Clark, Dr. Jas. Henry 
Farquharson, C.G. 
Farquharson, James Miller 
Leyden, John W. 

Peynado, Stephen C., Esqs. 
Ramson, Ven. Archdeacon 


ROAD BOARDS. 

ST. THOMAS. 
Chairman.—The Hon. James Paterson 
Members.—Bravo, Edward H. 

Cotter, Duncan D.D. 
Donaldson, G. A. 
Elphick, Plato 
Farquharson, G. T. 
Georges, C. J., Esqs. 
Gerrard, Dr. John Stothard 
Hamilton, W. 
Kirkland, Robert, Esqs. 
McDermott, Revd. H.M.F. 
MacFarlane, John 

Martin, F. G. 

Massey, George Boyle 


KINGSTON. 
Chairman.—The Hon. Henry J. Kemble 
Members.—Bicknell, Henry John 

Fegan, John C., Esqs. 
Griffith, Revd. William 
Hutchings, Henry 

Lee, William 

Martin, David 

Munro, Archibald 
Robinson, Charles A., Esqs. 


ST, ANDREW. 


Chairman.—The Hon. Jas. Henry McDowell 
Acting do.—The Hon. George Henderson 
- Members.—Casserly, John 


Harrison, Thomas, Esqs. 
Howard, Revd. J. E. 
Isaacs, Revd. Hubert H. 
Kemble, the Hon..H. J. 
King, Revd. F. L. 
Marescaux, Oscar 
, McLean, John 

Morgan, Michael Cuff 
Nock, William 

Richard, William Stone, Esqs. 
Roberts, Revd. James 
Sant, W.E. 

Soutar, Simon, Esqs. 
Stephens, Dr. W. K. 
Walker, J.D. Esqr.| 


M’Enery, Richard 
Marshalleck, Daniel 
Melville, J. C., Esqs. 
Neyland, Dr. A.C. 
Stephens, J.A. 
Thompson, T.C.D. 
Tuckett, John R. 
Wallace, J., Esqs. 
Watson, Revd. A.P. 
Weitzmann, G.H., Esq. 


PORTLAND. 


Chairman.—The Hon. John T. Wigham. 
Members.—Bourne, Revd. Arthur 


Broughton, T. G. D: 
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PORTLAND, contd. 
Burke, Peter - 
Dias, David 
Escoffery, A. 
Francis, James 
Gordon, Theodore 
Hammett, James 
Hillary, W. 
Jones, Morgan, Esqs. 
Keech, Dr. W.B. 
Maunsell, Dr.H.E. . 
Leckey, George 


McCleary, William S., Esqs. 


Meyer, Revd. Joseph 
Miller, William Codnor 
Middleton, G.W. 
Moodie, Peter 
Patterson, John 
Scoltock, S., Esqs. 
Service, Revd. J. B, 
Small, James A. 
Welsh, J.W., Esqs. 


ST. CATHERINE. 


Chatrman.—The Hon. Isaac Levy 
Members. —Barrow, Hiam 


Barrow, Charles, E. 
Campbell, Dugald, Esqs. 
Chandler, Revd. C. R. 
DaCosta, Isaac 
Delgado, Albert 
Fonseca, R.C. 
Greensword, W.N., Esqs. 
James, Revd. Alexander 
Levy, Emanuel George 
Lyon, Gilbert A., Esqs. 
McCalla, Revd. W.C. 
McGrath, George 
McLeod, Richard 
rele: John 

agnus, Septimus K. 
Reid, J na 
Russell, Robert 
Ryley, James 
Scarlett, J. R., Esqs. 


ST. MARY. 


Chairman.—The Hon. William Macdonald 
Members. —Ball, D. R. 


Barker, F. H. 
Braham, Henry 
Broughton, G. D. 
Dias, T. C. 
Dixon, A. N. B. 
Edwards, G. L. 
Goffe, John Beecham, Esqs. 
Harty, Revd. Thomas 
Kelly, William M. 
M’Dermott, F. 8. 
Maxwell, J. G. 
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ST. MARY, contd. 
Melville, James, C., Esqs. 
Meyer, Revd. Joseph 
Newman, Alfred, Esq. 
Noble, Revd. Q. R. 
Pickersgill, Charles 
Prestwridge, J. 
Robinson, J. G. 
Robinson, R. B., Esqs. 
Scott, Revd. Henry 
Sharpe, Revd. F. H. 
Teall, Revd. W. 
Westmorland, Wilmot, Esq. 
Wolcott, Revd. H. B. 


ST. ANN. 


Chairman.—The Hon. Michael Solomon ~ 
Members .—Archer, David 


Barrett, Edward G., Esqs. 
Bennett, Revd. James G. 
Beverland, Robert 
Braham, Richmond 
Carvalho, David, Esqs. 
Chandler, Revd. Cornelius R. 
Cork, Revd. Josias 
Fletcher, Charles, Esq. 
Henderson, Revd. Geo. E. 
Moss, Richard 

Peat, William, Esqs. 
Reynolds, Revd. David J. 
Roxburgh, Archibald 
Scott, Thomas Beecher - 
Steer, Charles, W. 
Thompson, Henry, P. 
Walker, C.L., Esqs. 


CLARENDON. 


Chairman.—The Hon. James Mitchell Gibb 
Members.—Abrahams, Thomas 


Abrahams, George 
Brennan, F.L. 
Dingwall, John 

Ellis, Thomas 
Farquharson, Matthew S. 
Foulds, J. C. 

Harty, William, Esqs. 
Husband, Revd. Charles 
Latreille, John R. 
McGregor, John 
Melville, Alexander James 
Ronaldson, John James 
Scully, J., Esqs. 

Winn, Revd. Charles A. 


- MANCHESTER. 


Chairman.—The Hon. John P: Clark 

Members.—Abraham, Daniel, Esq. 
Baillie, Revd. Andrew 
Bonitto, Francis Hugh 
Burrell, Peter W. 
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MANCHESTER, contd. 


Farquharson, Edward Gordon 
Fulford, Charles 
Glanville, Stephen. 


Heron, Alex. Woodburn, Esqs. 


Hogg, Revd. A.G. 

ee James 
ennedy, Angus, Esq. 

Lea, Revd. Thomas 

Lewis, James 

Logan, F. H. 

Mickle, Lewis 

Miles, George 

Miles, Richard 

Muirhead, Michael 

Muirhead, Michael E. 

Napier, Alexander 

Parchment, Nathaniel 

Powell, Thomas S. 

Sawers, John 

Stewart, Joseph 

Sturridge, George 

Swaby, Horatio, Esqs. 

Walder, Revd. H. 

Walker, David, Esq. 


a 


HANOVER, contd. 
Gossett, Beresford 
Heaven, DeBonniott Spencer 
Jackson, Jacob 
Malcolm, G. — 
Mudie, D.J. 
Phillips, Charles M. 
Rigg, John, Esqs. 
Stewart, Revd. Dr. W.H.N. 
Walcott, H. 
Watson, Robert, Esqs. 


TRELAWNY. 


Chairman .—The Hon. J. Wauchope Fisher 
Members.—Birch, John Henry 


Bruford, R. 

Dewar, George, P. 
Ewbank, F., Esqs. 
Henderson, Revd. George 
Kerr, Hon. William. 
Kerr, H.J. 

Muirhead, A., Esqs. 
Murray, Rev. William 
Ogilvie, Walter 
Purchas, Henry Martyn 
Robertson, George 


Breiner Seivwright, Charles R., Esqs. 
Chairman.—The Hon. William Kerr Sewell, Hon. Henry 
Acting do.—T.H.Sharpe, Esq. _ Shearer, Joseph, Esq. 
Members.—Bernard, Samuel Shirley, Hon. Leicester C. 
Fletcher, James Sime, James 
Fray, Edward Strickland, Martin Sorzano 


Foster, Thomas, Esqs. 
Gordon, Revd. Robert 
Grant, Alfred 

Grey, Henry 

Hart, Philip A., Esqs. 
Hewett, Revd. E. 
Kerr, William Louis 
McFarlane, Peter 
McKie, John L. 
Ogilvy, Edward 
Parkin, J. W. H. 
Phillips, George R. 
Phillips, George L. 
Robertson, G. 
Sterling, Charles W. 
Tomlinson, William 
Trench, Dutton 
Whittingham, Joseph, Esqs. 


HANOVER. 


Chairman—The Hon. William Browne 
Members.—Brumby, Archibald 


Clerk, John Hibganw, Esqs. 
Cooke, Dr. Eddleston Harvey 
Cridland, Simon, Esq. 
Davis, Revd. C.H. 

Davis, Henry 


Dod, Francis - 


Thompson, Simon, Esqs. 


WESTMORELAND. 


Chairman.—The Hon. William Vickers 
Membcrs.—Bovell, C. P. 

Burgess, Richard, Esqs. 
Clarke, Rev. Edward 
Cooke, Dr. E.H. 
Cooke, Frederick John 
Cridland, Thomas 
Ewen, William 
Farquharson, Charles §. 
Fraser, J.W.C., Esqs. 
Harvey, Dr. Octavius, C. 
Hudson, John, jur. 
Jameson, Edward, F. 
Mennell, John Williamson, Eisqs. 
Mennell, Dr. Zebulon 
McFarlane, Robert 
McNeil, Thomas S. 
Nicoll, William A. 

’ Plunkett, C. C. 
Sadler, Edward, J. 
Savariau, N. C. 
Segre, Joseph Swaby 
Tate, Thomas A. 
Vickers, C. B, 
Vickers, Hugh Anthony, Esqs. 
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ST, ELIZABETH. 9T. ELIZABETH, contd. 
Chairman. —The Hon. William H. Coke Leyden, John W. 
Members.—Boxer, W. L., Esq. Petgrave, James W. 
Clark, Dr. James Henry - Peynado, Stephen C., Esqs, 
Cox, Revd. H.M.H. | - Ramson, Ven. Archdeacon 
Ellis, Revd. J.D. Salmon,W.B., Esq. 
Farquharson, C. G. Stuart, Revd. John 
Farquharson, James Miller Schick, Revd. T. 
Isaacs, Charles Earle Treleaden, Charles Walter 
Wheatle, W.S., Esqs. 


CLERKS TO PAROCHIAL BOARDS. 





Salary and Date of First 
Name. Parish. other Appointment to 
Emolument, {| Public Service. 














a CEES ee 
. 


£ 8s. d. 
Sanguinetti, E. S. Kingston 350 0 a March, 1876 
Cl . May Pen Cemetery 99 80 0 0 ” 
Hawkins. F. H, - | St. Thomas 150 0 0 October, 1869 
ee i na ~ poe eH : October, 1876 
oskins, J. - . Mary 
Clerk Pilot Boards — i. 12 0 of February, 1871 
Bravo, J. - | St. Ann 140 0 0 May, 1878 
Stricker, G. 'W. - | Trelawny 150 O O} |. 
Almoner ~ io 12 0 0 February, 1868 
Clerk Pilot Board = - e 12 0 0 
Collymore, R. P. - | St. James 135 0 0 
lmoner - - 12 0 0 February, 1873 
Clerk Pilot Board - ae 12 0 0 
Bacnes J. - ees a ie : : January, 1869 
untin : ~ estimorelan 5 
‘Clerk filoe Board -| em | 12 8 2 | November 102 
rown ~ | St. Elizabe 
lm Gna ~ stench 2 0 0 October, 1870 
onitto, S, - anchester 5 a 
Almoner - “s 12 0 of January, 1873 
Pearson, W: J. - } Clarendon 150 0 0 October, 1871 
ae A. G. - | St. ernie eH : . September,1870 
illiams, R. A. - | St, rew 
Clk, Union Poor House 5 50 0 of qecdety, 109 
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PART VIII. 


—_————— ee 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 
(By the Hon. Mr. Justice Ker.) 
Tux Administration of Justice is in every community one of its most important 


institutions being that by which disputes are settled and the law of property © 


defined. Even the Government itself comes into Court on the footing of an ordi- 
nary suitor. Every civilized society, therefore, as soon as it starts upon its 
career, establishes Civil and Criminal Courts. Jamaica has been no exception to 
this rule. 

THE SUPREME COURT. 

The Supreme Court of this Island was constituted in the Reign of Charles the 
Second (1631), and was originally composed of a Chief Justice and four Assistant 
Judges, none of whom had necessarily received a professional education. They 
were simply planters and merchants, who may have brought to the performance 
of their duties good intentions and a fair intelligence, but who were incapable of 
laying down general rules, or applying to the cases before them the great prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence. This state of things being found unsatisfactory, in 
process of time a practice arose of appointing a professional Chief Justice, by 
whose learning and judgment his colleagues might be guided, and their decision 
saved from manifest error. Even with this improvement however the system 
continued to work badly. Complaints were incessantly made of delays and mis- 
carriages in the administration of justice, and it began to be generally felt that 
official enquiry ought to be instituted into the subject. Accordingly, in 1828, a 


Royal Commission was sent out from England to examine and report upon it. . 


The report was an able and elaborate document, and may still be read with 
interest. Its chief recommendation was that the non-professional element in the 
Judicature should be eliminated, and Judges in future appointed exclusively from 
the legal profession. Beneficial as the proposal was, it encountered vehement 
opposition at the hands of the dominant class, who keeping everything else in 
their power, were determined to keep the administration of justice also. It was 
only seventeen years later, in the time of Lord Metcalfe, that a measure was 
carried in the Legislature abolishing the old state of things, and inaugurating 
that which has ever since obtained. Ever since 1840, the Supreme Court of this 
Island has consisted only of Judges who have received a legal education, and I 
do not suppose there is a wish in any quarter to return to the old arrangement. 
But if the Judicature was reformed, there was still an important subject-matter 
connected with the administration of justice remaining in essentially the same state 
in which it had been introduced into the Island two centuries before. That sub- 
ject-matter was procedure. No language can adequately express the anomalous 
and unsatisfactory condition of this branch of the law when I was first brought 
in official contact with it twenty years ago. It was a mere instrument of craft 
and oppression: substantial justice was habitually and systematically defeated by 
it: technicalities the most absurd carried everything before them: John Doe and 
Richard Roe were treated with the respect due to real human beings. Over and 
over again has a meritorious suit collapsed upon a mere point of pleading. Over 
and over again have I asked myself the question, sitting on the Bench :—Is this 
justice I am administering ? What cause, human or divine, is advanced by such 
a state of the law? ‘The function to seo that right shall prevail and chicanery 
be repressed was reduced to hearing and determining motions to file the posted 
and enter judgment nunc pro tunc, To try an average action of ejectment was 
- an experience so painful that I positively shrank from it. A Judge dare not tam- 
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per with the law, and I had constantly to rule against my convictions and direct 
verdicts which were palpably unjust. Law triumphant and justice prostrate was 
a spectacle of such common occurrence that nobody felt the smallest surprise at 
it. It was fast becoming a question, as I individually viewed matters, whether 
the Supreme Court was to retain the respect and affection of, the population, or 
be voted as a mere anachronism, incapable of appreciating the wants of the time. 

This objectionable state of affairs has received its death blow from one of the 
most beneficial enactments that ever passed the Legislature of a Uountry, the 
recent Civil Procedure Code. It had already to some extent been remedied by 
the Procedure Law of 1872 and accompanying measures of that date, but its 
worst defects, in particular the system of special pleading, remained still untouched. 
The Code makes a clean sweep of these, establishing an order of things the bene- 
fits of which will be felt from the highest to the lowest.. For the first time in 
this Colony legal procedure is placed upon a basis of reason and common sense, 
and a man may enter a Law Court without having to listen to.a jargon intelligible. 
only to the initiated. The following are some of its achievements :— 

Special pleading is abolished, which was simply a contrivance for mystifying 
the suitor and the public, and leading them to believe that justice was being 
advanced when it was in reality being retarded. | 

New trials may no longer be granted for a mere slip, or because a witness was 
allowed to answer a question which, by a bare possibility, might influence the 
jury the wrong way. If the verdict is on the whole satisfactory, it is to stand. 

John Doe and Richard Roe had already received their stroke of grace at the 
hands of Attorney General Schalch, and it need scarcely be observed’ that from: 
the Authors of the Code they have not undergone any resurrection. The action: 
of ejectment continues since 1872 to be a proceeding no longer shocking to. com~ 
mon sense. 

Actions must be brought on for trial within a reasonable time, not, as formerly, 
at the will and pleasure of the solicitors, or within a period constituting no in- 
significant section of wasted human life. In default, they will be dismissed with 
costs, . : 

Technicalities are reduced to their legitimate function of protecting right, not 


‘fostering and encouraging chicanery. 


Farther facilities are given for the settlement of disputes by special case, with-. 
out the formalities and delays of an action. Suitors may now take the opinion 
of the Court as they would that of Counsel. 

J udgment and execution may be granted at once, and the suit brought to a 
termination at its natural period. 

A severe simplicity in the statement of claim and defence takes the place of 
the circuitous, cumbrous and dilatory method heretofore in use. 

Law and. Equity are mutually assimilated as respects procedure, and a suit in 
Equity need no more be the terror of the widow and the orphan. 

r The interest of the suitor is made of more importance than that of the practi- 
loner. 
SESSIONS. 

Since 1874, by a general order, the Supreme Court sits every second month,. 
reforming the old dilatory practice of meeting only thrice a year. The result 
has been most satisfactory, suitors being now able to have their suits tried early, 
and the general business of the Court being greatly expedited. The Judges.also 
are enabled to give their judgments without undue delay. 

COURT OF CHANCERY. 

The old Court of Chancery in Jamaica was simply a legalised machinery for 

the plunder of dead men’s estates. Lord Chancellor Eldon, the Tory of Tories, 
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uses language in one of his judgments in Vesey, implying that he considered it 
perhaps one of the worst institutions that ever existed. The Governor was the 
Chancellor, who, having a principal share of the spoil in the shape of fees for 
himself and his Secretary, was not likely to be gratuitously active in reforming 
the abomination. - Some of the stories which still linger in private circles of fine 
estates devastated by receivers, and the accumulations of a lifetime disappear- 
ing in costs of suit, with the heirs reduced to beggary, and a sense of injustice 
rankling in human hearts from generation to generation, would scarcely be 
credited in Cuba or Porto Rico. So great was the scandal, and so enormous 
the abuse, that even in the apathetic times of forty years ago it could be endured 
no longer. A change was imperatively demanded. 

A Vice-Chancellor accordingly was created. It soon appeared however that 
the evil was too deeply rooted for the remedy brought to bear upon it. Estates 
continued to vanish, families to be ruined, and the general impression of all 


unprejudiced persons was, that the reformed Court, like its unreformed prede- 


cessor, looked upon a property confided to its fostering care as a pirate looks at 
a treasure ship. Some of the practices which prevailed are hardly credible. 
Take an illustration. Decrees and orders affecting large sums of money and 
valuable landed estates were—what does the reader think ?—habitually entered 
up behind the back and without the consent or knowledge of the Vice-Chancellor!! 
Graver abuse never sullied the administration of justice before. Should any 
person doubt the correctness of the above statement, let him call at the Regis- 
trar’s Office, and ask to see the papers in Aguilar vs. Beuling, heard before the 
Vice-Chancellor in 1871. Let him also read a pamphlet on the subject by 
Mr. Charles Harvey, published in 1866. : 

That such abuses no longer exist; that the Court of Chancery has for the 
last ten years been a model of what a Court should be; that executors and 
receivers are now properly looked after ; is due to the zeal, courage and conduct 
of my distinguished colleague, Sir John Lucie Smith. 

MASTERS IN CHANCERY. 

The three Masters in Chancery were originally created merely to cry halves 
with the other dividers of the spoil, performing such duties as might, to save 
appearances, entitle them to their destined share. These duties have, for eight 
years now, been discharged, in addition to his other functions, by the Vice- 
Chancellor, and I have never heard that he groans under the inheritance. 

| JUDICATURE LAW, 1879. 

Under this Law the Supreme and Circuit Courts, the Court of Chancery, the 
Court of Ordinary, the Court of Probate and Administration, the Divorce Court, 
the Incumbered Estates Court, and the Court of Bankruptcy have all been con- 
solidated into one Supreme Court of Judicature, to be called by that name, Of 
the beneficial nature of the measure there can be no doubt. 

THE DISTRICT COURTS. 

From the first settlement of the Island down to 1867 the Supreme and Circuit 
Courts, with the Courts of Chancery and Ordinary, had exclusive jurisdiction, 
saving a petty jurisdiction conferred upon Magistrates, in all civil and criminal 
matters. In that year animportant change took place. The District Courts 
were established. No greater boon, I venture to affirm, was ever bestowed upon 
acommunity. Daily experience shows, not only that the measure was antece- 
dently justified and certain to be productive of good, but that it had become, 
with the progress of wealth and population, an imperative practical necessity. 
Were any foolish attempt now to be made to abolish the institution, it would 
be found to be as hopeless an enterprise as ever was engaged in. The very classes 
who were at first hostile, and augured all manner of mischief from the innovation, 
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now acknowledge that these Courts are a benefit, and a benefit of no ordinary kind, 
even to themselves. Faults the Courts may have—they are terribly prone to 
delay—but they supply a need which was long and severely felt, and which is 
@ principal need with every civilised community. It would take long to enu- 
merate their merits seriatim. ‘They bring justice to every man’s door, for the 
first time in our history acknowledging the claim of the mass of the population 
to consideration in the judicial arrangements of the Country. They settle dis- 
putes summarily, speedily (at least such was the intention of the Legislature) 
and inexpensively. Formerly a debt of a few pounds or damages of trifling 
amount could only be recovered by action in the Supreme Court, with an Attor- 
ney in the country, an Attorney in Spanish Town, trial when human patience 
could stand it no longer, and judgment and execution when Providence might 
send them (which Providence very seldom did). Everything is now changed. 
The parties come to an issue at once. There is no pleading. The summons 


’ informs the defendant what he is sued about, and if he makes any mistake upon 


the point, it is his own fault. Plaints which under the old system would never 
have come into Court at all, but festered as unredressed grievances, are now 
tried all over the Country by the score, and quite a new department of profes- 
sional business has been called into existence.. Remark, that every such plaint 
represents a wrong, or imagined wrong, for which the old law provided no 
adequate remedy, and which was left therefore unrectified. No longer is the 
Judicature liable to the reproach that it was an institution for the advantage of 
the rich and favoured classes only. The Temple of Justice is open to all. The 
smeebed may recover his wages in the District Court, as the landlord recovers 

is rents. 
_ Asasingle illustration of the benefits conferred by these Courts, I would 
stance the total cessation of the misdemeanour of forcible entry and detainer, 
and of prosecutions for it. Previously indictments for this offence constituted a 
principal portion of the criminal business at each Circuit Court, and the evil 
was decidedly on the increase. It was found to be a convenient method, until 
Judicial disallowance of the expenses corrected the error, of trying, at the cost 
of the Country, questions of titleto land. Thisalsoischanged. A means having 
been legislatively provided for the settlement of land disputes in adirect and . 
regular way, the criminal law is no longer invoked for merely civil objects. 

Lastly, can it be doubted that they possess the attachment and confidence of 
the people? The number of appeals from the judgments of the District Courts 
1s exceedingly small, and of these the majority are generally dismissed with costs. 
Every person paying a visit to one of these tribunals must be struck by the good 
understanding manifestly subsisting between the suitors and the Judge, and the 
total absence of any disposition to question the decision pronounced. 

GENERAL RESULT. . 

Altogether T assert that, with many imperfections and much that is still sus- 
ceptible of amendment, the judicial arrangements of this Colony will bear com- 
parison with anything that exists elsewhere. May the desire of still further 
Improvement never cease in reference to them ! 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE. 
Date of First Appoint- 














Office. Name. Salary. ment to Public Service. 
. £ d. 
Chief Justice ~ | Hon. Sir J. Lucie Smith, Kt. 
C.M.G. - 2,500 0 O | Ist Dec., 1869 

Puisne Judge . ~ |Hon Alan Ker - 1,500 0 O | llth Aug., 1853 

~ | Hon. Charles RibtonCurra 1,200 0 O | June, 1879 
Attorney-General ~ | Hon. H. H. Hocking - 1,500 O O | March, 1873 
Asst. Attorney-General ~ | Hon. S. C. Burke - 400 0 O | 24th Sept., 1858 

” ~ |S. D. Lindo - 500 0 O | 24th July, 1854 
Crown Solicitor ~ | Hon. S.C. Burke « - 400 0 O | 24th Sept., 1858 
Registrar of the Supreme 

Court of Judicature ~ } Thos. Hendrick - 600 0 O | 8th June, 1871 
Chief Clerk ~ | John Jackson James - 250. 0 OQ | 11th June, 1870 
Second Clerk ~ | Henry G. Richards - 100 0 0. | Ist April, 1873 
Third Clerk ~ | Alfred George Richards - 80 0 O ; 14th April, 1880 
Fourth Clerk ~ | James Whitehorne - 80 0 O | Ist Oct., 1880 

- Clerk to the Attorney- 

General and Librarian | Charles B. Burnett ~ 125 0 0. | 27th Dec., 1870. 
Crier of the Supreme Court} H. Vaz - 20 0 O | June, 185 
Clerks of Circuit Courts :- 

‘ Kingston ~- | Thos: Hendrick - 180 0 O | 8th June, 1871 
Bath ~ {| L. L. Samuels - 50 0 O | Ist Oct., 1879 
Mandeville - | W. G. Clough - 60 0 O | 15th June, 1872 
Montego Bay -|L. J. Preston - 60 0 O | lst Feb., 1870 
Black River - | J. W. Petgrave - 30 0 O | Dec., 1875 
Savanna-la-Mar - | W. F. Langley - 30 0 O | Ist Nov., 1873 

__ §t. Ann Bay - | Alexander Lake - 60 0 O | 7th October, 1868 
Administrator-General & 
Trustee in Bankruptcy | William Lee t¢ - 600 0 O | Ist January, 1880 
BARRISTERS- AT-LAW. 
H.H. Hocking Robert Russell 
Findlater Roper Philip Stern*} 
A. Mallory Dillet.+ 
ADVOCATES. 
Solomon DaSilva Lindo Thomas Oughton 
Samuel Constantine Burke Daniel P. Nathan 
Arthur Levy Henry Vendryes. 
ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW. 
H.J. Kemble Thomas L. Harvey 
Charles Harvey L.J. Preston 
William Kemble* Philip Jaquet 
Edward Claver Smith J.W. Petgrave 
M.S. Farquharson Edward C. Smith (Jnr.} 
Henry J. Dempster Richard C. Fonseca 
James Dayes — A. E. Burke 
Henry J. Bicknell James Allwood 
James Gayleard John C. Hamilton* 
Thomas Hendrick Manderson Cohen 
S. D. Lindo | Henry Francis Pouyat 
D.P. Nathan Samuel H. Watson 
Thomas Oughton Alfred J. James* 
Edward Bancroft Lynch D. N. Berwick 
Alexander Lake William Andrews 
S. Constantine Burke R. Hill Jackson 
E.W. Lewis H. Garsia . 
A.B. Dignum Wellesley Bourke 
John F. March Neil McDougal 
Henry Vendryes — W. G. Clough 
James Daly Lewis Walter F. Langley . 
Arthur Levy James O’Meally 
Phillpotts Brown John T. Palache 


* Off the Island, t Entitled to practice also ag Attorneys-at-Law, 
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ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW. . 


Daniel Hart W. Baggett Gray 
John T. Musson Lionel L. Samuel 
Paul Emile Vendryes Arthur Vendryes 
Edward Augustus Bell Eugene L. F. Morais 
E. Bolivar Wolfe Alfred Charles (trant 


Adolphe J. Corinaldi. 


HOLDING OF OIRCUIT COURTS DURING 1881. 
EASTERN CIRCUIT. 

At Kingston—For the Parishes of Kingston, St. Andrew and ‘St. Catherine, and for 
that portion of the Parish of St, Thomas formerly called St. David, and that por- 
tion of the Parish of St. Mary formerly called Metcalfe, and that portion of the 
Parish of Portland formerly called St.George, and for all Towns in the aforesaid 
Parishes and portions of Parishes :— 

Monday, 3rd January Monday, 25th April Monday, 29th August 
Monday, 21st February _ Monday, 27th June Monday, 24th October. 

At Bath—For the remaining portions of the Parishes of St Thomas and Portland, and for 
all Towns therein :— 
Tuesday, 19th April Tuesday, 16th August Tuesday, 13th December, 

WESTERN CIRCUIT . 


At Mandeville—For the Parishes of Manchester and Clarendon, and for all Towns 


therein :— 
Wednesday, 9th March Wednesday, 6th July Monday, 2nd November. — 
At Black River—For the Parishes of Westmoreland and St. Elizabeth, and for all Towns 
therein :— — Monday, 11th July. 
At Savanna-la-Mar— Monday, 14th March Monday, 7th November. 


At Montego Bay—For the Parishes of Trelawny, St.James and Hanover, and for all 
Towns therein :— 
Monday, 21st March Monday, 18th July | Monday, 14th November. 
At St. Ann’s Bay—For the Parishes of St. Ann and the remaining portion of the 
Parish of St. Mary, and for all Towns therein :— 
Monday, 28th March Monday, 25th July Monday, 21st November. 


THE DISTRICT COURTS. 

THE following are the areas of the District Courts and the dates and periods of their - 
stitings, &. :—- 

The City of Kingston Court District consists of the Parishes of Kingston and St. 
Andrew, ‘I'he Courts are held within such District for the exercise of civil jurisdiction 
at the City of Kingston once in every month ; and for the exercise of criminal jurisdic- 
tion at the following places, namely: Kingston once in every month and at Stony Hill 
and Gordon Town once in every two months. 

The Central Court District consists of the old Parishes of St. Catherine, St. Thomas-in- 
the-Vale, St. Mary, Metcalfe and St. George, and the Courts are held at Spanish Town, 
Linstead, Port Maria, Annotto Bay and Buff Bay once in every month. 

The Northern Court District consists of the Parishes of St. Ann, ‘Trelawny and St. 
James, and the Courts are held at Falmouth, St. Ann’s Bay, Montego Bay, Hampshire 
and ies s Town once in every month and at Moneague and Adelphi once in every two 
months. 

The Western Court District consists of the Parishes of St. Elizabeth, Westmoreland 
and Hanover, and the Courts are held at Savanna-la-Mar, Black River, Lucea, Green 
Island and Santa Cruz once in every month and at Grange Hill and Miles Town once in 
every two months. | 

The Southern Court District consists of the Parishes of Manchester and Clarendon and 
the old Parishes of St. Dorothy and St. John, and the Courts are held at Mandeville 
May Pen, Chapelton, The Alley and Old Harbour once in every month and at The Cottage, 
Wigton and St. John’s Rectory once in every two months. 

The Eastern Court District consists of the Parishes of St. Thomas and the old Parish of 
Portland, and the Courts are held at Morant Bay, Bath, Manchioneal and Port Antonio 
once in every month and at Easington once in every two months, | 
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Office. 


City of Kingston Court. 
Judge - 
Clerk - 
Assistant Clerk 
Bailiff 
Additional Bailiff 


Central District Court. 


Judge ~ - 

Cler - - 

Assistant Clerk - 

Additional ditto ~ 

Ditto for Dutetnulon, 
Linstead 

Ditto for Ta aaa 
Port Maria 

Bailiff - 

Adatl. ditto, Port Maria 
Asst. Clerk Annotto ‘ 
Bay & Buff Bay 
Ditto for Kingston - 
Ditto for HalfwayTree, } 

St. Andrew 


Northern District Court. 


Judge - - 
Clerk 


Assistant Clerks } 
Bailiff - ~ 


Western District Court. 
_ Judge - - 
Acting Judge - 


Clerk . - 
Assistant ditto 


Bailiff 
Additional Bailiff 
Assistant Clerk Court 





* Mr. Justice Curran receives his salary as a Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature. 
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Name of Holder, 


C. Ribton Curran 
James Dayes 
Francis Pouyat 
John Walker 
John J. Drew 


Robert Kerr + 

William G. Macfarlane 
Charles A. J. James 

F. Messias 


Gilbert L. Shaw 


Henry F. Pouyat 


John F. Rickards 
Henry A. Absalom 


James R. Facey 
A. H. Quallo 
A, L. Vendryes 


William Ernst 


Andrew B. Dignum 
John E. Owen 
John L. Hill 

John §. Thomas 


G. G. Little 
H. J. Bicknell 


G. B. Pilliner 
James Campbell 
Leslie F. Davis 
Walter F. Langley 
J. W. Petgrave 
Henry Brown 
James C. Young 
H, W. Hyam 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF THE DISTRICT COURTS. 


Salary and other 
Emolument, 
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60 0 
50 0 


202 0 
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nil 


1,220 0 


687 10 
160 0 
120 0 

60 0 
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1,370 0 0§ 


Half salary and full al- 
.lowance ; also half 


salary as Stipendiary 


Magistrate (£1,070). 
587 10 0 
80 0 0 
50 0 0 

nil 
99 


60 "0 
50 0 


0 
13 0 Of 


+ Judge Kerr sits in the Criminal Branch of the City of Kingston District Court. 
t+ Including £100 for Clerical aid. 
@ Including Travelling Allowance, . 


Date of First 
Appointment to 
Public Service. 
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- 
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June, 1879 

lst Feb., 1870 : 
October, 1874 
28th Oct., 1867 
lst Oct., 1874 


March, 1872 
Ist Jan., 1853 
19th Oct., 1871 i 
Oct. 1880 | 
Ist Sept., 1867 
1st Feb., 1870 


1st Nov., 1867 | 
17th Sept., 1871 | 


Jan., 1877 
26th April, 1876 
21st Jan., 1880 


~——s 


2ist March, 1878 


18th Dec., 1967 
1st Dec, 1874 

22nd July, 1876 
17th Sept., 1868.‘ 


1st Jan., 1869 ( 


“March, 1860 


6th Feb., 1871 

1st March, 1880 
lat June, 1880 

31st Oct., 1873 | 
Dec., 1875 
16th ‘July, 1874 
Ist Jan., 1869 | 


9th Aug., 1879 


wt 
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. Salary and other Date of First 
Office. Name of Holder. Emolument. | Appointment to 
Public Service. 








—a 

















£ ses d 
Southern District Court. ; 
Judge - Robert Baird - 1,225 0 O§ 22nd March, 1876 
Cler - - | James Allwood : - 675 O O 7th Oct., 1868 
Assistant Clerk - | Rudolph James Lewis - 100 0 0 21st Oct, 1875 
Assistant Clerk, Man- | W, G. Clough - nil bth April, 1876 
Ditto, Clarendon - | M.S. Farquharson - x Ist Jan., 1847 
Ditto Chapelton divi- | yonn K, Braham - 140 0 0 | 26th Aug., 1875 
Additional Asst, ditto - | A. S. Harvey - 80 0 0 4th Feb., 1880 
Bailiff - | ‘James O’ Grady - 60 0 0 [st J une, 1879 
Additional ditto - | Adam: Copland - 50 0 0 28th Jan., 1872 
Hastern District Court. 
Judge - - | E, Smith - 980 0 0§ 1881 
Clerk | - ~ | James Malcolm Facey - 300 0 O 13th March, 1848 
Additional Clerk -|L. L. Samuels - nil Ist Oct., 1879 
Assistant ditto - | Edward H. Bravo - 140 0 0 lst Oct., 1872 
Bailiff - - | Charles Alexander Gale - 60 0 0 Ist J une, 1871 


2 Including Travelling Allowance. 
Saar oe Clerks of Petty Sessions are ex officio Assistant Clerks of the District Courts, but they do not receive 
onal pay. 
The Bailiffs receive fees of office in addition to their salaries. 


THE MAGISTRACY. 
The following are the Magistrates (according to seniority) in the several Parishes ;—~— 


KINGSTON. KINGSTON, contd. 

Custos—Hon. Henry John Kemble. William Berry, Snr. 
Justices.—Phineas Bravo Francis Belinfante Lyons 
James Henry McDowell Alfred DaCosta* 

David Martin James Chapman Melville 
William Samuel Paine William Thomas Jamison 
Sampson Altman Simon Soutar 

James Scott, M. R.C.S., Eng. David Palmer Ross, M.D. 

John Jonas Hart Arthur Harvey Alexander 
Stephen Weise Mais Oscar Marescaux 

Solomon Levy Barned Napoleon Alberga 

Richard Hitchins Com. the Hon. A. M. Lyons, R.N.* 


Henry John Bicknell 


Capt. K. H. A. Mainwaring, R.N. 
Charles Arthur Robinson 


Com. the Hon. W. J: Ward, R.N.* 


Charles Levy* Captain George E. Parkes 
Henry Forbes Colthirst Eugene Finzi 

William Lee John C, Fegan 

George Solomon Henry Willoughby DaCosta, 
Louis Verley Thomas Lawrence Roxburgh 
Daniel Finzi Albert H. Jones 

William Malabre ; George Stiebel 

Joseph Stines* Edward Whitehouse Lewis. 
Benjamin Arthur Franklin* ST. ANDREW. 

Peter John Ferron Custos. —Hon. James Henry McDowell. 
Jonas Hart Justices.— Stephen Weise Mais 
Altamont DeCordova_ Henry Mais 

Henry Delgado Alexander Branker 

Thomas Francis Roxburgh John Parry 

Hon. Daniel Power Trench Alexander Gilbert Robertson 
George Henderson Thomas Harrison 

Alexander Turnbull* James Hammett 
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ST. ANDREW, contd. ST. THOMAS, contd. 
John McLean : John McFarlane 
Louis Verley W. W. McGowan 
Oliver McBean Leray C.J. Georges 
William Malabre . R. S. Haughton 
Henry John Bicknell George B. Massey. 
Charles Levy* Samuel Shortridge 
James Chapman Melville John A. Stephens. 
Augustus Miles* PORTLAND. 
Peter John Ferron - Custos.—Hon John T. Wigham. 
George Henderson Justices.— William Hosack* 
Duncan Archibald Campbell George Solomon 
Richard McEnery John Hinshelwood 
William Hosack* Samuel A. Mann 
Col. John Desborough, R.A.* Duncan Campbell 
Hon. Daniel Power Trench . Isaac Lawton 
John Thomas Orrett Thomas H. Lecky 
Oscar Marescaux Edward Skyers 
Arthur Harvey Alexander George T. Farquharson 
John Charles Mackglashan John Sinclair 
John Casserly Alexander Escoffery 
Michael Cuff Morgan Peter Burke 
William Stone Richards Alexander A. Akin. 
Simon Soutar James Mannahan 
Com. the Hon. W. J. Ward, R.N.* David Dias 
8ST. THOMAS. Thomas Creed 
Custos.—Hon. James Paterson. Herbert F. Orgill*- 
Justices.—J.C. Melville Walter G. Ramsay 
Hon. J. H. McDowell - J .Malcolm Facey 
John Hart George F french 
W. C. Miller Charles Rampini* 
William Mowatt W.B. Espeut 
Henry Mais . George W . Middleton 
George. B. Snaith Sutton Scoltock 
John Casserly Rose B. Robinson 
James Harrison Bernard C.Orgill 
, Daniel Marshalleck Morgan N . Jones 
John Davidson J.A.Small 
Plato Elphick T.Calvert Thomson 
W. T. Jamison . A. H. Alexander 
Robert Duany W.B. Glegg 
H. J. Bicknell William Kirkland. 
J.S. Gerrard SAINT CATHERIRE. 
Alexander Paterson Custos —Hon.Isaac Levy . 
Robert Kirkland ’ Justices.—Thomas Witter Jackson 
Robert Fauntleroy* Joseph Reid | 
W. TD. Jones — Hon.D.P.Trench 
John R. Tuckett Robert Russell 
W.C. Porter | John McPhail 
F. S. McDermott William Berry 
A. H. Alexander James Philip Clarke 
K.H. A. Mainwaring, R.N. Stephen Weise Mais 
Richard McEnery James C. Phillippo, M.D. 
Charles Cottam* Albert Delgado 
Richard Carter George Henderson 
T. C.D. Thompson, R.N. Charles G. Bruce 
Arthur C. James Augustus H.Smyth 
John Wallace Jasper Cargill, M.D. 
G.T. Farquharson Tsaac DaCosta 
G. H. Weitzmann William P. Bayes 
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| st. ANN, contd. 


on al 


1 7 , CATHERINE, contd. Robert Beverland 
Pa Emanuel 3 . paler William Charles Steer 
4 William 4. Hall Henry P. Thompson 
Francis R. 14 Utten Thomas Todd 
James Apes aap John Lawford Mawby — | 
Arthur H. me pare John Theodore Cartwright 
George Abr Richmond Braham 
James Ry i Magnus Thomas Francis Roxburgh 
So an a Aa Archibald Roxburgh 
Richard BioLeod onto ra 
avi 
rhea poe Henry Arthur Lewis Conran 
ce John Colston Lewis 
eo David Archer | 
William Climie Charles Samuel Cover 


James Richmond 
Arthur W. Douet 
Richard Carter, 8.J.P. 
Gilbert Lyon 

Septimus Feurtado 
Sidney Moxsy . 
Charles E . Barrow 
George McGrath 
Dugald Campbell 
David Pereira Mendes 
Ralph H.B.Hotchkin. 


- MARY. 


ST 
| Custos.—Hon. William McDonald. 


Justices, — Thomas Clarke, M.D. 
William Bell 
John Fairweather 
James Ferguson, M.D. 
Andrew Rudolf 
D.R. Ball 
George Silvera 
Wilmot Westmorland 
A. H. Alexander 
William Gray 
Alexander J. Lindo 
John Beecham Goffe 
Gilbert A. McLean 
James Prestwridge 
Frederick H. Barker 
Henry Braham 
N.S. Henriques 
Henry S. Vermont 
A.A.Smyth 
John Sinclair 


Thomas G. D. Broughton 


Thaddeus C. Dias 
Henry H.Rounthwaite 
John George Robinson 
Rose Bigham Robinson 


8T. ANN. 
Custos.—Hon. Michael Solomon 
Justices. —George Robinson 
Thomas Beacher Scott 
Charles Fletcher 


CLARENDON. 


Custos—Hon. James Mitchell Gibb. 
Justices—Henry Bridgewater Shaw 


John James Ronaldson 
Thomas Pierce Williams* 
Manly Abrahams 

John Dingwall 

Hugh Croskery* 

George Turland 

George Taylor Farquharson 
Henry Cook 

Bartholomew Watson Davies,M.D. 
Alexander James Melville 
John Henry Codner 
George Solomon 

William Harty 

Thomas Ellis 

Charles William Henry Hall 
James Miller Farquharson 
John McGregor 

Ernest Charles Elliott 
Thomas Abrahams 

George Abrahams 

Robert Aitken 

John Christie Foulds 
Robert Craig 

George Augustus Douet 
James Rowland Latreille 
Thomas Joseph Hanna 
Arthur Harvey Alexander 
William Napier* 

Ernest ffrench Mullen* 
John Lawson 

Arthur James 

H. Townshend Ronaldson 
Quintin Logan 

John Wilson 

Simon King Eldridge 


MANCHESTER. 


Custos—Hon. John Powell Clark. 
Justices.—Alexander Cochrane Logan* 


Alexander Woodburn Heron 
Michael Muirhead 
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‘ MANOHESTER, contd. 


Forbes McBean Chevers, M.D. 
John Sawers 

Horatio Swaby 

Simon Bonitto 

William Ray 


. Lionel Isaacs 


Alexander Napier 
George D. Miles 

George Sturridge 
Michael Easton Muirhead 
Joseph Stewart 

Julius Lewis 

Thomas Smyth Powell 
A.H. Alexander 
Edward G. Farquharson 
Thomas Glanville 

John Chrystie Foulds 
Samuel T. Scharschmidt 
Francis H. Logan 
James Hutchieson 
Stephen Glanville 
Henry Cerf Lewis 
Richard Miles 


Angus Kennedy 
Francis Bonitto. 


ST. JAMES. 


Custos.—Hon. William Kerr 
Justices.—George Lyon Phillips 


Samah Gedelia Corinaldi 
James Fletcher 

William Dewar 

Robert Taylor 

Henry Goodall 

Jacob Jackson 

George Ricketts Phillips 
William Tomlinson — 
Alexander Rerrie 

A. H. Alexander 
Lamprey Karney* 
Thomas Hicks Sharp, 8. J. P. 
Maxwell Hall 


William Harriott Foot Pengelly 


John Edward Kerr 


_ Edward Ogilvy 


Philip Abraham Hart 
Walter Ogilvy 

C. W. Stirling 
William Lewis Kerr 
George Robertson 


HANOVER. 


Custos.---Hon. William Browne 
Justices—Henry Brockett 


Richard Chamberlaine* 
Andrew McCubbin 
Robert Nunes 
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HANOVER, contd. 


Joseph Whittingham 
George Lyon Phillips 
Henry Phillips 

James Alexander Hoskins 
John Edwards 

Francis Dod 
DeBonniott Speacer Heaven 
Henry Davis 

George Malcolm 

Jacob Jackson 

Alfred Grant 

Richard Evans 

Charles Montague Phillips 
Robert Henry Robertson 
William Dewar 

William Hylton Cooke 
Arthur Harvey Alexander 
Lawrence Frater Arquimbeau 
Lamprey Karney* 
Alexander Emanuel Davis 
Thomas 8. McNeil 

Simon Cridland 

John Rigg 

Arthur W. Watson-Taylor 
James Grey Spence 
Thomas H. Sharp, S. J. P. 
Delaval Tulloch Mudie 
Beresford S. Gossett 
John W. Edwards* 
William Charles Barne 
Adolphus Harold Browne 
Robert Watson. 


TRELAWNY. 


Custos.—Hon. James Wauchope Fisher 
Justices. —Thomas Patrick Kidd 


Phineas Abraham* 

John Richard Kitchen 
Daniel Noe Wetzlar* 
Abraham H. Solomon* 
Frederick Robert Coy 
David Kerr 

Hen. William Kerr 
Simon Thomson 

George Lyons 

Daniel Abraham 

James Fletcher 

Robert Nunes | 
Henry Martin Purchas 
Hon. Leicester Colville Shirley 
James Adam Vine 

James Alexander Hoskins 
Richard Bruford 
Frederick Gilchrist Anderson 
George Robertson 
Walter Ogilvy 

Charles R. Sievwright 
John R. Scarlett 
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| TRELAWNY, ‘ Robert MacFarlane 
| Arthur age ane ander Charles Benjamin Vickers 
Martin Sorzano Strickland A geereely acer ee 
oh Shearer adicigen ge Savarlau 
oar Jarrett Kerr 7 Yank Dastlan 
ohn Hudson, Junior 
H. C. Vickers 
WESTMORELAND - G. W. Osmond, R.N. 


Custos. —Hon. William Vickers 
' Justices. 


__Anthony Morris Storer* 
Samuel Clelland Gray 
Joseph Whittinghame 
David King |. 
Robert Francis Thomas 
Richard Spence Harvey, M.D. 
Richard Burgess 
Charles Milward Gifford 
Thomas Anglin Tate 
Tomlin Campbell 
Joseph Adolphus, M.D. 
William Nielson Farquharson 
David Francis Thomas 
Alexander Rerrie 
John William Leyden 
Edward John Sadler 
Octavius Charles Harvey, M.D. 
Archibald Scott 
Joseph Swaby Segre 
Zachariah Jones 
James Dougall 
William Vaughan Walcott 
Hugh Anthony Vickers 
William Ewen 
William Hylton Cooke, Junior 
Edward Muirhead Earle 
Charles Salmon Farquharson 
Winslow Young Garsia 
Conrad Pile Bovell 
John Henry Prenderville* 
William Augustus Nicoll, M.B. 
Arthur Harvey Alexander 
John Williamson Mennell 


ST. ELIZABETH. 


Custos.—Hon. William Harriott Coke. 
Justices——Alexander Thompson 


John Joseph Arthur Shakespeare* 
John Myers Cooper 

John William Dryden 
Robert Smith 

Lionel Isaacs 

William Nielson Farquharson 
Andrew McCubbin 

Arthur Beswick 

Henry Lawrence 

William Lewis 

William Brice Salmon 
Stephen Charles Peynado 


. John Hudson 


Michael Easton Muirhead 
Thomas Doram 

John William Earle 
Charles Earle Isaacs 
Samuel Griffith Greaves 
Francis Salmon Maxwell 
James Miller Farquharson 
John Edward Kerr 
Wentworth Storer Wheaile 
Alexander George McCatty 
John Sawers 

William Hall 

Arthur Harvey Alexander 
Richard Carter 

George Wise Osmond, R.N. 
Charles Gordon Farquharson 


By Law 2 of 1866 the Governor has the power to commission any Justice of the Peace 
to act as a Stipendiary Magistrate within the Parish for which he may be appointed and 
to give to every such Justice of the Peace, within his jurisdiction, the powers and autho- 
rity of any two Justices of the Peace associated and acting together. 

By Laws 3 of 1870 and 25 of 1875 Clerks of Petty Sessions are authorized to take in- 
formation on oath and to issue summonses, warrants and subpoenas in criminal and quasi- 
criminal cases; to take preliminary examinations for indictable offences and to commit . 

persons for trial before the Circuit and District Courts, and generally to do any act or 
thing which by any Law is authorized to be done by a Justice of the Peace out of Sessions. 
But a Clerk of Petty Sessions cannot sit in Special or Petty Sessions or make the Procla- 


mation that is required to be made under the Act 27 Vic. c. 11 in cases of Riot. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF COURTS OF PETTY SESSIONS, 





Salary and | Date of First 











. Office. Name. other Appointment to 
Emolument,| Public Service, 
£ 8s. d. 
; ; Kingston. 
Stipendiary Magistrate - | H. J. Bicknell ~| 540 0 O* March, 1860. 
Acting Stipendiary Magistrate - | E. W. Lewis (a) - arr 
Assistant Stipendiary Magistrate- | K. H. A. Mainwaring ~-| 100 0 0 | April, 1874, 
Clerk Petty Sessions - | A. H. Quallo -{ 200 0 O} April, 1876. 
Clerk -~ | A. M. Benjamin - 85 0 0| July, 1878, 
St. Andrew. ; 
Clerk Petty Sessions - | Arthur Louis Vendryes -{ 300 0 0| Feb., 1880. 
_ St. Thomas. 
 Stipendiary Magistrate - | Geo, Taylor Farquharson - {| 400 0 Of) 9th May, 1877. 
Clerk Petty Sessions - | Lionel Leon Samuel -| 250 0 Oj Ist Oct., 1879. 
Portland. 
Acting Clerk Petty Sessions ~ | Kell King -| 250 0 0} 12th July. 1879. 
; St. Catherine. 
Stipendiary Magistrate - | Richard Carter -{ 400 O Of: 15th Mar,, 1873. 
Clerk Petty Sessions - | Gilbert Laing Shaw -| 300 O 0} Ist Sept., 1867. 
Assistant to Clerk Petty Sessions- |.J. A. Messias - 85 0 | lst Feb., 1876. 
: _ St. Mary. 
Stipendiary Magistrate - | J.T. Cartwright (6) -| 500 0 Gt Ist July, 1872. 
Clerk Petty Sessions ~ | Henry Francis Pouyat -—| 300 0 0| Feb., 1870, 
St. Ann. 
Clerk Petty Sessions - | Alexander M. Lake -| 250 0 0 | 7th Oct., 1868. 
Clarendon, 


Clerk Petty Sessions Matthew S. Farquharson -| 300 0 6 | lst Jan., 1847. 


Manchester. 


Clerk Petty Sessions - | W.G. Clough -| 250 0 0 | 5th June 1872. 
St. James. 
Stipendiary Magistrate - | Thos. Hicks Sharp (c) ~-| 450 O Of! 15th Feb.,, 1873. 
Clerk Petty Sessions - | John Chaloner Humber ~| 300 0 0 | Ist Aug., 1869. 
Hanover. . 
Clerk Petty Sessions - | Henry Brown -~| 250 0 0 | 16th July, 1874 
Trelawny. 
Clerk Petty Sessions - | Lucius Junius Preston -{ 300 0 0 | 1st Feb., 1870. 
Westmoreland. ; , | 
Clerk Petty Sessions - | Walter F. Langley -| 300 0 0 | Ist Nov., 1873. 
St. Elizabeth. ‘ 
Clerk Petty Sessions - | James Watson Petgrave -| 300 0 0 | lst Feb., 1870. 


* Including £40 for travelling allowance. 

t Including £100 house allowance. Each Stipendiary Magistrate (except the Stpendiary Magistrate of Kingston) 
receives in addition to his salary and house allowance 1/ per mile when travelling. Pr 

(a). Mr. Lewis acts as Stipendiary Magistrate of Kingston while Mr. Bicknell performs Judge Little’s duties 12 
the Western District Court. 

(bo). Captain Cartwright discharges the duties of Stipendiary Magistrate in St. Mary and St. Ann. 

(c). Mr. Sharp discharges the duties of Stipendiary Magistrate in 8t. James and Hanover. 

Note :—Each Clerk of Petty Sessions receives £6 in additon to his salary as Keeper of the Standard Weights and 


Measures and travelling allowance at the following rate :—£1 for any distance less than 15 miles and £2 for any 
distance in excess Of 15 miles. 
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PART IX. 
COLONIAL SECRETARY’S OFFICE. | 
As a consequence of the change in the Constitution of the Island in 1865 one 
of the first steps taken was the re-construction of the administrative system, in 
conformity with the form of government to be brought into operation. _ 

By an Order of the Queen in Council, dated 11th June, 1866, the offices of 
Colonial Secretary and of Financial Secretary were created and the duties hitherto 
exercised by the Executive Committee, together with those previously per- 
formed by the Governor’s Secretary and new duties arising out of the altered form 
of administration, devolved upon these officers, who were each assigned by Law 
3 of 1866 a salary of £1,500. 

The office of Revenue Commissioner was also created by Law 8 of 1866, the 
duties, which were in the nature of a direct supervision of the Revenue Depart- 
ments, being required of the Financial Secretary. 

In 1870 the finances of the Colony having been satisfactorily reorganized, 
and a complete reconstruction of the Revenue Departments secured, the neces- 
sity for the special services of a Financial Secretary no longer existed, and a 
vacancy having just previously occurred in the office of Colonial Secretary by 


’ the removal of the incumbent to another Colony, occasion was taken to abolish 


the former office and transfer its duties to the Colonial Secretary whose salary 
was fixed, upon special personal grounds, at £2,000 per annum, £1,500 being 
the stipend of any future holder of the office. This change was effected by Law 
7 of 1870, and provision was at the same time made for the appointment of an 
Assistant Colonial Secretary. ‘The Staff of the two Secrctariats was then 
united. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COLONIAL SECRETARIAT, 





‘ ?} i 
| Date of First 


Office. | Name of Holder. Salary. | Appointinent to 
Public Service. 


————e, 





ee eee | 


£ ss. d. 
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Colonial Secretary - | The Hon. Edward Newton, 
C.M.G. -| 1,500 0 0O'! May 1859 


Assistant Colonial Sec- 


retary — |The Hon. Edward Noel 
Walker _ 800 0 O | Feb., 1862 

Chief Clerk — | James Allwood _ 525 0 0 | July, 1862! 
First Class Clerk - | S. P. Musson - 400 0 O |! Ist April, 1866 

Ditto -| L. R. Fyfe - 400 0 O | Ist June, 1870 

Ditto - | F.S. Sanguinetti - 340 0 0 | Sept., 1863 
Second Class Clerk -— | William Allwood ~ 300 O O | Feb., 1864 

Ditto ~ | J. B. Lucie Smith - 210 © O | 3rd March, 1872 

Ditto — {| A. Cork ~ 150 0 O | May, 1876 
Third Class Clerk - | J. W. Casserly a 100 O O | 29th Aug., 1878 

Ditto — | Robert Johnstone ~ 90 0 O | 4th March, 1873 

Ditto -— |G. M. Wortley _ 80 0 @/} Feb., 1881 
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INTERNAL REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 

For a great many years prior to 1857 the public and parochial assessed taxes and 
duties were collected by a class of officers styled ‘“ Collecting Constables,” one of whom 
was stationed in each parish. 

These officers were the nominees of the individual representatives of the parish for 
which they were appointed, and their appointment was confirmed by members of the 
General Assembly in their ex officio capacity as Commissioners of Public Accounts. 

The Board of Commissioners of Public Accounts were supposed to meet once in each 
month during the session of the Legislature, and once in each quarter at other times, and 
they exercised supervision and contrel over the collection of the public rates, while the 
Parish Vestries exercised a like control over the collection of the parochial rates. By these 
two bodies respectively the sureties of Collecting Constables were approved for the faith- 
ful accounting for the revenue, public and parochial, coming to their hands, 


The officers themselves were usually men of substance in their parishes, connected there- 
with by property ties and possessing sufficient electioneering interest to influence the 
election of Members of Assembly for the parish, which they freely exercised. They were 
remunerated entirely by a commission on the total amount of their collections, 

The Collecting Constables were replaced by Collectors of Taxes in 1857, who were again 
replaced in 1858 by Collectors of Dues. These continued in office until 1867 when Law 
30 was passed and the organization of the Revenue Department was commenced. 

The principal item of direct taxation before 1858 was that assessed on hereditaments, 
and so long as the largelanded properties were undivided the system of collecting this tax, 
bad as it was admitted to be, was nevertheless tolerated. The possession of:small tene- 


ments by ‘large numbers of the emancipated class, scattered over the country, rendered - 


it impessible, consistently with the duty of government towards the people, to disregard 
the numerous reports which had reached it ascribing to the working of the system .an 
extent of injustice, creating irritation and discontent amongst the smaller freeholders and 
taxpayers, which called for the early and effectual interference of the Legislature; and, accord- 
ingly, during the session of 1857 the then existing system was abolished and another 
inaugurated, which was described by the Governer, Sir Charles Darling, as divested of the 
demoralizing and mischievous effects imputed to its predecessor. 

On the repeal of the hereditament tax, taxes were imposed on houses (with ‘certain 
exceptions) of £20 and upwards annual value, on horses, asses, wheels and breeding stock. 
The rates have varied from time to time, and the purposes for which the revenues derived 
therefrom were appropriable have been altered, butthe ebjects then subjected to direct 
taxation for the first time, still form the source from which the parochial funds are 
created. The tax on houses underwent very frequent modifications, each one extend- 
ing the scope of its operation, until 1t was finally converted into a poor rate; and every 
house, no matter how moderate its pretensions may be, is now required to contribute a 
fair proportion to the revenue, unless the tenant is so poor and indigent that he cannot 
pay, when the rate is remitted on the recommendation of the Municipal Beard. 


The collection of taxes from all classes of the community, extending even to the poorest, 
scattered over large tracts of country and many of them living in remote and almost 
inaccessible districts, required for its efficient performance the services of trained officers 
under proper supervision. For this purpose the office of Collector of Dues was abolished 
in 1867 and Collectors of Taxes appointed ;; the latter officers being permanent servants of 
the Crown and required te devote the whole of their time to their official duties. They 
- were placed under the supervision of the Inspector of Revenues and formed the nucleus 
of the first organized department for the collection of internal taxes in the Island. The 
— work of organization having been commenced it was found desirable to further reform the 
collecting system and in 1869 a law was passed amalgamating the whole of the revenues 
in the Island, except those derived from the Post Office, and placing them under the 
control of an. officer designated the Collector General of Customs, Excise and Internal 
Revenue. 

In transmitting the Blue Book for 1868, under date the 8th November 1869, Sir J. P. 
Grant, then Governor of Jamaica, wrote of the amalgamated department as follows :— 

‘© The establishment and system for the collection of the excise and other internal 
revenues have been completely reformed. 
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“ Formerly the Internal Revenue was collected by officers called Collectors of Dues, who 
were paid mainly by commissions which did not appear.in the public accounts. These 
vtlicers were nut expected to devote their whole time to their office, and certainly they 
did no more than was expected of them. ‘They were really under nodepartmental or other 
supervision whatsoever ; and they claimed to hold office for life. 

“In the course of.the year under report these offices were abolished and a revenue 
service was constituted, to which the collection of Customs at the minor outports and the 
collection of all internal. revenues is entrusted ; including land and property tax, horse and 
wheel tax, licenses, poor rate, stamps, immigration dues, and the excise on rum. 

“ Besides the Collector General, who is at the head of every revenue department, external 
and internal, an active and trained officer has been obtained from Home, whose business it 
is to travel through the parishes, reporting on everything, but. especially reviewing the 
adininistration of the excise, and instructing the Collectors in that difficult branch of their. 
basiness.. When not travelling he assists the Collector General in Kingston. 

“The appointment of. a. Collector. General. has made it practicable to abolish the two 
offices of Collector and of Controller of. Customs, the holders of which have retired on their | 
pensions, and to.cousolidate them into.a single office of Collector of Customs in Kingston, 

‘‘ The main.object of the new.service was to substitute an efficient for a very inefiicient. 
system of collecting the revenue.. Butthe new.service will always be a direct economy of. 
no inconsiderate-amount, whilst its indirect effects upon.the chest will be an economy. 


of very great importance, though.the amount will.be undefinable... : 


“On the whole the Government has reason to be satisfied with the new service.. It will. 
doubtless improve. under discipline, and already it does credit to Mr. Trench, the Collector 
General, as head of the department.’’ . 

The department then organized has remained unaltered to the present time, and the — 
efficient manner in which the taxes are collected, as is evidenced by the increased reve- 
nue without additional taxation, is sufficient proof of the wisdom of the change. 

The strength of the department.has been slightly increased from time to time to pro- 
vide for increased trade in certain localities, or to provide for new duties entrusted to the 
department, but the number of.officers in the higher grades has not been increased. 

The Statt at the Head Office consists. of a Collector General, a Supervisor of Revenue - 
Offices, a Chief Clerk and nine other Clerks divided equally into three classes.. In this 
office, in addition.to the duties devolving on a department charged with the management 
and direction of the officers employed.in-the. collection. of a large and varied revenue, 
the accounts of the collecting officers are thoroughly examined and the statistical returns . | 
for the whole Island are collated from returns furnished by the local officers. 

At Kingston and the three principal ontports separate. establishments are: maintained . 
for the collection of the customs. revenue,. At other. outports the duty. is performed 
either by the Collectors of Taxes or. by subordinate officers under. their supervision. 

The princlpal work of the Customs. Department is the collection of the import and 
export duties and light dues, and the prevention of smuggling, but many of the offi- 
cers also act as Shipping Masters, Registrars of Shipping, Health Officers, Receivers of 
Wreck and Harbour Masters. They also. furnish. all. statistical returns pertaining to. 
their ports. 

The Establishment at Kingston comprises :—- 

A Collector who is also a Shipping Master: 

A Chief. Clerk and nine other Clerks divided into three gradés.. 

A Chief Surveyor and Inspector of Invoices. | | 

An Assistant Surveyor who. is. also Admeasurer of Shipping. 

A Tide Surveyor. | 

Seven Landing Waiters, one of whomacts.as Assistant Inspector of Invoices, and: 
twenty-four Tide-waiters. 

At the outports of Montego. Bay, Falmouth,.and Savanna-la-Mar, the trade is much 
less important and consequently more moderate establishments suffice for the protection. 


ef the revenue. The-following is the staff at these ports :— 


Monteco Bay. 
A Collector who is also Chief Surveyor and Inspector of Invoices. 
A Landing Waiter. . 
A Clerk. 
A Locker and a Tidewaiter. 


- 
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FALMOUTH, 
A Collector who is also Chief Surveyor and Inspector of Invoices, 
A Landing Waiter. 
A Ulerk and Warehouse-keeper. 
Two Tidewaiters. 
SAVANNA-LA-MAR. 
A Collector who is also Chief Surveyor and Inspector of Invoices. 


A Landing Waiter. 
A Locker. 


In each of the parishes of: Kingston and St. Andrew there is a Collector of Taxes 
who collects the whole of the direct taxes of his parish and the excise duty on 
rum. In the former there are large Excise Bonded Warehouses under the Collector's 
control and supervision, and the Collector for St. Andrew has five distilleries uncer his 
inspection. 

At the principal town in each of the other twelve parishes a Collector of Taxes is 
stationed, whose duty it is, with the aid of his subordinates, to collect the excise and 
internal revenue of his parish, and where there is no separate Customs Establishment, 
the Customs business is also under his control. The Collector is also Parochial Trea- 
surer, and as such has charge of the Iocal treasure chest into which all local payments 
pass and from which all local claims against the Government are met. The Collector 
is ex officio Manager of the Government Savings Bank, and he issues and pays money 
orders.drawn on the Treasurer in Kingston or on any other Collector. These Collectors 
do not travel except in special cases when ordered by the Head of the Department. In 
their offices are prepared and kept the rolls of taxpayers and registers of licenses. 

Assistant Collectors of Taxes possess the same powers for collecting and enforcing 
payment of taxes as Collectors. One or more is allotted to each parish according to its 
size and importance, and they are stationed either at the Collector’s Office or at some 
place of importance in the parish. They are subordinate to the Collectors, and aid them 
by receiving money at their offices and at fixed stations throughout the parish, which they 
visit periodically for the convenience of the taxpayers. The 230 distilleries in the 
Island are under the inspection of these officers, who visit the distilleries at uncertain 
periods four comparing the Still House books and vouchers and checking the quantity of 
rum on hand. 


Collectors and Assistant Collectors of Taxes are also Distributors of Stamps. 


All Collectors and a few Assistant Collectors are provided with Clerks to assist in 
filling up in-givings and receipts, keeping the office records, preparing accounts and 
returns and performing clerical duty generally. These officers are not allowed to 
receive revenue as they are not under security for that purpose. One Clerk in each 
office is required to act as check officer and is styled Treasury Clerk. He is required to 
give security for the faithful performance of his duty, and receives an annual allowance of 
£10 in addition to his salary. The Treasury Clerk initials all vouchers in proof of their 
correctness, he checks and initials the entries in the cash book, counts the cash at the 
close of the day with the Collector to see that the public money in the chest agrees with 
the cash book, and keeps a second key of the chest. 

Collectars and Assistant Collectors are required to enter into substantial security for 
the proper collection and accounting of money, and during the past seven years the 


~ whole of them (with one exception) have been guaranteed by the Jamaica Civil Service 


Mutual Guarantee Association. This Association during that period has only been 
called upon to make good the defalcations of one collecting officer, which amounted to 
£192 1s. 3d. Considering the large amount of money that passes through the hands of 


, these officers this fact is gratifying to themselves and to the public at large. 


_ For the performance of these important and varied duties the following officers are 
provided :—14 Collectors of Taxes, divided into three grades, 4 First Class, 5 Second 


Class and 5 Third Class ; 21 Assistant Collectors, also divided into three grades: 6 First 
Class, 7 Second Class and 8 Third Class ; 2 Landing Waiters ; 2 Lockers ; 2 Coastwaiters, : 


- and 31 Clerks divided into two grades, 13 being of the First Class and 18 of the Second; 


and 49 Runners. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF INTERNAL REVENUE DEPARTMENT:. 





: Salary and | Date of First 
Office. . Name of Holder.. — | other Emo-} Appointment to 
lument. | Public Service. ' 





| 
| 





£ os. d, 
Collector General ~ | Hon. D. P. Trench - {1000 0 O | March 1848 
Su ervisor of Revenue Offices: - | R, Batten. -—- | 540 0 5t July. 1862 
Travelling Expenses. - - - | 230 0 0 ys 
Chief Clerk -| BC Orgill -| 340 0 O | Nov. 1875 
First Class Clerk. - | A. H. Miles. ~ {| 220 0 O | Feb. 1874 
Ditto - | W. O’R. Fogarty - {| 210 0 O | March 187 
Ditto - | R, E. Nunes. -|210 0 O |} Oct. 1872 
Second Class Clerk. ~ | D. J. Melhado -;110 0 O | July 1876 
Ditto - | R. M, Cocking -} 100 0 0 | May 1880 
Ditto - | W. G. Nunes -/|100 0 O | Jan. 1880 
Third Class-Glerk - | E, C. Arrowsmith -| 8 0 O | Sept. 1879 
Ditto - -| W. J.T. Lynch -| 8 0 0 | Oct. 1879 
Ditto -~; W. FE. Murray -; 80 0. 0 | July 1880 
Kingston: 
First Class Collector of Taxes — | H, J: Biirger - | 500 0 0 galas ae 
second Castle? =! m. mes, Bel RE pha 
econd Class Clerk. - - DeS. Bell. -— |. 85 o 
Allowance - . -) 10 0 Of Oct. ae 
Second Class Clerk. - | R. Livingston: -| 8 0 0 | Jan. 1880 
Locker and Gauger ~- | P. Brooks -|150 0 0 | Nov. 1872 
Assistant ditto - | J.8. Bawn. -|100 0 O | Aug. 1876 
St, Thomas. | 
Third Class Collector of Taxes - {| A. Robertson: -| 300 0 0 ; 
House allowance se -| 50 0 Ot Aug. 1862 
Second Class Assistant Collector - - | D. McKenzie.. - {| 200 0 Of Feb. 1868 
Horse allowance ie -{100 0 0 pat 7 
Second Class Assistant Collector- R. N. Berwick ~| 200 0 0). 
Horse allowance - a -| 50 0 0 > Aug. 1868 
Fint dee z Ferencl Sl iis 06 
'irst Class Cler - | E.S. Ffrench - 
Treasury Clerk - - a -|{ 10 0 May 1818 
Second Clase Clerk - | W. G. Chavannes. -|{| 90 0 O | April 1878 
- Portland. 
Second Class Collector of Taxes - | W. A. Doorl - {| 400 0 0 
Fi ae renee ‘ - ee “ an 4 of March 1871 
irst Class Assistant Collector - | G. C. Hutchings - . U- Be 
a Boe evowanc? - ts . ~ AP : April 1855 
rst Class Clerk -| J.J. Orgiil - i 
Treasury Clerk -. ri -| 10 0 of} Aus: 1876 
Second Class Clerk. ~| D. A. Walker -{ 90 0 O | March 1879. 
St. Mary. 
Second Class Collector of Taxes— | T. Bravo -|400 0 0 
use allowance os” - | 50 ot June 1853 
Second Class Assistant Collector G. B. Caldwell -| 200 0 0 April 1869 
“3 Harbour Master “ he Foes ; Pp 
Ird Class Assistant Collector - — |S. E. Payne - | 15 
‘Harbour Master ra -{ Fees Oct. 1870 
ird Class Assistant Collector - | J, C. Richards -1160 0 OU! oOo¢. 1870 
Horse allowance ~ be -{100 0 0 : 
First Class Clerk - | C.M. Gifford -~{120 0 O | Oct. 1870 
Acting Second Class Clerk - | E, A. Smith -} 80 0 O | Dec, 1880 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF INTERNAL REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 





' Salary and Date of First 
Office. Name of Holder. other Emo- | Appointment to 
lument. | Public Service. 
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St. Ann. 2 P 
> gs. do 
Second Class Collector of Taxes - | J. W. Gruber -| 400 0 0 

House allowance - a -{ 50 O 0O$] Feb. 1868 

Harbour Master - ss é - l'ees, 

First Class Assistant Collector —-} L. A. Rattigan - {250 0 0 Oct. 1870 
Horse allowance - -| 60 0 O J 
Third Class Assistant Collector - | L.J. Lee -|150 0 0 July 1878 
Homenilowance | =| 9 q 
Secon ass Clerk - J. Kelly - 5 

Treasury Glerk - -{ 10 0 o¢| May 187 
First Class Clerk - | G.H. Davidson -|105 0 O { Oct. 1875 

Trelanny. 
Second Class Collector of Taxes - | W. Cork -|400 0 0 

Fe ee ece Gouseiee: (=| ae Break a)iseart020? mes 
First Class Assistant Collector - .d, Breakspeare - | 25 

Horee allowance = i a =| 109 9 gf} March 18S 
Secon ass Clerk - | Fr. A. Petgrave = 5 

yan re -|RwB = eo 0- Ot inset 
Secon ass Cler - . H. Brice - 5 

Locker and Gauger - e -{ 10 0 Of March 1877 
Third Cl Be eames. op A, M. Jack 400 0 0 

ir ass Collector of Taxes - . M. Jackson - 

House allowance - as -{ 50 0 of March 1863 
Third Class Assistant Collector - | A. G. Davidson -|150 0 0 Oct. 1870 
eciore Clee Clk - | 5. M. Lyneh Bag 000 | 
second Class Cler - | L. M. Lyne - 5 

Treasury Clerk - _ -{ 10 0 of May 1866 
Second Class Clerk - | D. Rankine -| 90 0 O | Nov, 1878 

Hanover. 

Second Class Collector of Taxes - | R. C. J. Baquie - | 400 O 02] oot. i867 
House allowance - “s -~| 50 0 0 7 
Third Class Assistant Collector - | E. Wilson -| 150 0 O Jan, 1870 
Horse allowance - ss -{|100 0 0 i 

First Class Clerk - | J.S,. Collymore -/110 0 0 

Treasury Clerk - is -| 10 0 O$| July 1874 

Locker and Gauger - “ -| 10 0 O} 

Second Class Clerk - | Jd, P, K. King -{ 80 0 0 | April 1880 
Cl ii eibtcae . J. 8. Trench 
Third Class Collector of Taxes - . 8. Trenc ~ |} 300 0 O 

House allowance - " ~ |} 50 Q of March 1368 

Third Class Assistant Collector - | G. W. Stricker -~| 150 0 0 Feb, 1868 
Horse allowance - a -~|100 0 0 . 
First Class Clerk - | G. L. Gifford -~/110 0 0 Jan. 1874 

Treasury Clerk - ss -| 10 0 0 : 

Second Class Clerk - | F. B, Bowen -|100 0 O | Nov, 1876 
St. Elizabeth. : 
Third Class Collector of Taxes - | J, A. Marshall -|300 0 0 

House allowance - . -| 50 0 O%| Sept, 1865 
Harbour Master - ne -| Fees, 

Third Class Assistant Collector - | S. Binns - | 150 0 | Oct. 1870 
Acting Third Class Asst. Collector | A, Taylor ~| 150 0 Ol} nov, 1971 
Horse allowance = -|100 0 0 Ov. 
First Class Clerk ~{ J, BE. O'Donnel? - | 120 0 OF! april 1873 

Treasury Clerk - _ -| 10 00 P 
Second Class Clerk - | C, 8. Foote -{100 0 O | May 1873 
Temporary Clerk - | J. E, Sherlock -~{| 40 0 O | Aug. 1879 
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) ' ESTABLISHMENT OF INTERNAL REVENUE DEPARTMENT... 
i. | Salary and.| Date of First 
re Office. Name of Holder. other Emo- | Appointment to: 
lument. | Public Service.. 
ener 
| Manchester. 
| Class Coll fT W. A. Hamil 00 0 ‘6 
: First Class Collector of Taxes - . A. Hamilton ~ | 500 0 
et House allowance aa - ie o - oo fs Jan. 1861 
Second Class Assistant Collector- | C. Baquie — | 200 0 ; 
boy Hore allowance re - se -| 75 0 of March 1868: 
Second Class Assistant Collector : 7 
} (At Alligator Pond) A. Cooper 200 0 ot Oct. 1857 
Second Class Clerk “| HER =| 93 00 
econd Class Cler - . E, RamSon -| 95 
Treasury Clerk - a -{| 10 0 ot May 1873 
Second Class Clerk - | J. C. Bonitto -{| 90 0 O | Aug, 1877 
y 
| Clarendon. 
} Second Class Collector of Taxes - | W. L. Stewart -| 400 0 0 
House allowance - ye -| 50 0 Of Jan. 1861 
‘| First Class Assistant Collector - | H. James - | 250 O of Feb. 1868 
| F lee greimeres llect é R RS Spald : 250 0 0 
‘irst Class Assistant Collector —- . B.S. Spalding - : 
Horse allowance - one, -| 7 O of July 1868 
1 First Class Clerk -~|C, P. M. Taaffe -1|1056 O O | July 1875 
. Second Class Clerk - | L.S. Smyth -}| 100 0 if July 1875 
: Treasury Clerk = - a -~{ 10:0 0 Rake 
Second Class Clerk - | OC. P. Young -| 90 0 0 | Feb.1879 
a 
St, Catherine, 
First Class Collector of Taxes - | W. T. Jamison -~|500 0 0 Feb. 1868 
House allowance - = -~| 50 0 0 ; 
Second Class Assistant Collector- | E. C. Baines - | 200 0 00} og 1870 
Third Class Aseiotent Collector — | B, A. Lind =| 1500 081 a. 
ird Class Assistant Collector - | B. A. Lindo = : 
| _ Horse allowance - ss -| 50 0 Of April 1872 
First Class Clerk - | H. J. James -{120 0 0 Oct. 1870 
_ Treasury Clerk - . -| 10 0 0 . 
First Class Clerk -| A. R. Facey - | 120 0 90) oot. 4973 
Locker and Gauger - ms -| 20 0 0 vee 
Second Class Clerk ~ | A. R. Dawes -1|100 0 O | Aug. 1876 
Ditto ~ | A. W. Lundie -| 90 0 O | Jan. 1873: 
Ditto - | W. J. Henderson -| 8 O O |} Sept. 1879 
St, Andrew. | 
} Third Class Collector of Taxes - | T. F. Clarke -~ | 300 0 0 ; 
House allowance - . - {| 50 O O>| April 1865 
First Clase Clore” =| p. Bail “/ 118 0 0 
irst Class Cler - | D. Baile = 
Allowance - rte -|{| 10 0 Of Feb. 1873 
SCHEDULE OF TAXES. 
j : LAND TAX. root, Corn, Groundnuts, Cotton, To- 
Quit Rent—8 Vic, c,16; 21 Vic. c.34; and bacco, Cocoa, Vegetables or Ground 
Lan 2 of 1876. Provisions ca - 3d, 
' Upon every acre of land patented as Upon ditto in Guinea Grass -. ld, 
such = - 1d, Upon ditto in Common Pasture, or in 
PROPERTY TAX—LAW 26 OF 1868. Pimento, or in Common Pasture and 
Upon every acre or fraction of an acre of Pimento ~ - 2d. 


and in Vanes, Coffee, Ginger, Arrow- Upon ditto in Ruinate or Wood ad, 
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GENERAL INTERNAL TAXES—LAW 30 OF 
1867. 
Each head of Horsekind used on 


roads - -~ £011 0: 
Each ditto-solely for hire and for 
livery stable purposes - 0 7 0 
Each Ags - - U 3 6 
Each wheel.of a Carriage - 015 0 
Ditto solely for hire and liver 
stable purposes - 010 0 
Each Wheel of a Cart - 0 6 0 
Kach wheel of a Hackney. Carringe 1 O U 
Each Firearm to be eed: on the 
premises of the Owner - 0 2 0 
Ditto to be used otherwise - 0 8 0 
Law 6 of 1878—Horsekind, Asses 
and Horned ‘Stock of and above 
one year old not used on any 
road - - 1. 0 


POOR RATE—LAW 27 OF 1869.. 

On every house of the annual value of six. 
pounds or upwards, a tax or duty after the 
rate of one shilling and sixpence in the 
pound of such value. 

On svety house under the annual value of aix 
pounds (not being dwellings of indentured 
immigrants located on any estate or pen) a 
tax or duty. thereon as follows, that is to say— 

Class 1. On every house, thatched or shin- 
pled, or otherwise roofed, but without 
ooring and without land, or with land 

to an extent less than one acre, a tax or 
duty of - - 23. 
Class 2, On every house, thatched or shin- 
gled, or otherwise roofed, with flooring 
and without land, or with land to an ex- 
oe less than one acre, a tax or duty 
0 - - 4s, 
Class 3. On every house thatched or shin- 
gled, or otherwise roofed, and whether 
with or without flooring, if the owner or 
occupier possesses land in the same 
Parish, or in any other Parish, either 
attached to, or detached from, such 
house, equal in extent to one acre or 
more, a duty of , - 6s. 

DOG TAX—LAW 10 OF 1868. 

On each Dog in the City of Kingston and in 
the Towns of St. Jago de Ja Vega, Linstead, 
St. Ann’s Bay, Falmouth, Montego Bay, 
Lucea, Savanna-la-Mar, Black River, Man- 
deville, Chapelton, Port Maria, Annotto 
Bay, Port Antonio, Morant Bay and Port 
Royal - - 4s, 
RECONSTRUCTION OF KINGSTON STREETS. 

Fund for the Repair and Reconstruction of 
the Kingston Streets—28 Vic., c. 24, Law 

5 of 1866 and Law 3 of 1867. 

Each house in Kingston of the annual value 

of £12 and upwards, 7d. in the pound. 
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FIRE RATE, KINGSTON—LAW 44 OF 1872. q 
5d. in the pound annual value. G 
Ditto other Parishes, Section 18 of Law 17 of 


1875. 
KINGSTON GAS RATE LAW. ' 

Law 12 of 1876 empowers the Municipal 
Board of Kingston to levy a ee deve 
(sas Rate on all property within. the City 
for the lighting of the thoroughfares; the 
rate (1s.) to be subject to the approval of. 
the Governor in Privy Council. 
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SANITARY RATE—LAW 14 oF 1873. 
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RUM DUTIES—LAW 1O of 1878, SEC. 5. 

On all Rum and other Spirits distilled in the- 
Island and sold for consumption, 6s, per 
gallon. 

LICENSES. 


Hawhers and Pedlars—Lam-41 of 1867.. 
For each Personal License, 40s. | 
For each Transferable License, 50. \ 


Metal—19 Vic,, c. 32, extended by Law 18 of \ 
1869 and Law 10 of 1872. | 
License to deal.in the purchase and sale of, 
or barter and exchange of, Metals, £5. 


Spirits—Law 9 of 1876. 
License to sell Spirits by wholesale 
in Kingston - £10 0 0 
Ditto-in every other Parish 5 0 0: 
License to retail Spirits in King- 
ston, exclusive of l’ort Royal 25 0 0: 
Dittoin the Towns of Spanish Town. 
Linstead, St. Ann’s Bay, Fal- 
mouth, Montego Bay, Lucea, Sav- 
anna-la-Mar, Black River, Man- 
deville, Chapelton, Port Maria, 
Annotto Bay, Port Antonio, Mo-- 
rant Bay, Port Royal; Brown’s. 
Town, Bath, Porus, Buff Bay, 
Hope Bay, Stewart Town, Dun- 
cans, Ocho Rios, Dry Harbour 
Half-way-Tree, Gordon Town and 
Old Harbour Market 
Ditto in all other parts of the Island 


Tavern—Law 11 of 1877.. | 

For every Tavern License in King- 
ston - - 

Ditto. in the several other Parishes 


Hotel—Lam 11 of 1877. 
For every Hotel License in King- 
ston ~ - 
Ditto in any other Parish 
Stills—Law 10 of 1878, Sec. 6. ! 
For each Still the sum of £5 per annum. | 
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Each head of Horsekind used in the Merchants - - £12 10 0 
City ae - 3 6 Storekeepers - - 7100 
Ditto solely for livery stable pur- Commission Agents 710 0 
poses - oo: _ 0 2 6 Auctioneers in Kingston 7 10 9 | 
Each wheel of a Carriage usedin Auctioneers in other Parishes 210 9 
the Ci -_ = 0 5 O Retail Storekeepers—Class 1 500 , 
Ditto solely for livery stable pur- Ditto—Class 2 - 210 9 | 
poses - — 03 6 Ditto—Class 3 in Kingston 100 
Each wheel of a Cart used in the Ditto—Class 3 Elsewhere 010 9 
City = es, 0 3 0 Wharfinger - ss 210 0 
Each wheel of a Hackney Carriage Masters of Vessels or Supercargoes 5 9 0 
used in the City - 0 6 110 9 | 
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~ CUSTOMS. 

Ir is somewhat difficult to determine when Custom duties were first imposed in 
Jamaica. In 1655, when Jamaica was conquered from the Spaniards, the English found 
no Spanish law or Spanish institutions in force, and it was not until 1664, when the 
first assembly was called, that any legislation worthy of consideration took place. 
But disputes soon arose between the Assembly and the Governor on the subject of 
taxation. The Governor desired to havea permanent revenue. The Assembly was un- 
willing to part with the control of the public purse, and they refused to do more than 
vote supplies from time to time, the result being that for sixty years the Assembly of 
Jamaica was in a constant state of conflict with the Governor and the Government at. 
Home, and always on the subject of taxation. It was not until the year 1728, upon the 
accession of George II., that the Legislature would agree to grant certain Customs duties 
and other sources of revenue for the local government of the Island ; but down to a very 
recent period the statute books, though complicated and ponderous in matters relating 
to the duties themselves, leave us in comparative ignorance of the mode and instruments 
of collection." In and before 1701, the practice of farming the customs appears to 
have prevailed, for in that year an Act, 12 and 13 William 3, chap. 10, was passed to 
the effect that no Member of Assembly should be permitted to farm the customs, When 
this branch of the revenue ceased to be farmed it was placed under the control of the 
Imperial Commissioners of Customs, and so remained up to 1854. Prior to this date 
this service was manned almost entirely by officers sent from the Mother Country, but. 
since it has been under the local Government vacancies have been filled by persons 
residing in the Island, with only two exceptions. 

It was not until the year 1867 that anything like a really complete and comprehensive 
tariff was passed, for prior to that time the statute book contained rates in force from the 
time of George III., and before that from the reign of Queen Anne. Another com- 
mendable and salutary change was made by Law 18 of 1877, when the various laws re- 
lating to Customs were consolidated and five whole Acts and sections of six other Acts, 
ranging over a period from William IV., were expunged from the statute book. 

This comprehensive law contains no less than 242 sections and under these are com- 
prised all that concerns the appointment of officers, superannuation, securities for good 
conduct, and duties generally; the appointment of ports, warehouses, wharves, landing and 
boarding stations ; also the provisions applicable to the importation and warehousing of 
goods, the report and entry of them, the various modes of entry now required of the im- 
porter, the unshipping, landing and examination of cargo,. the payment of duties, the 
removal,of warehoused goods, etc. The Act then proceeds to deal with the exports and 
their attendant circumstances, wherein a varied range of duty is prescribed, embracing 
the entry and clearance of goods, payments of drawback, shipping of stores, clearance of 
ships outwards, and the boarding of ships after clearance, 

The statute embraces regulations affecting the coasting trade, and it also deals with 
the important subject of bonds and other securities, given for the due performance of 
the obligations imposed on various classes of persons ; and it also contains general pro- 
visions in respect of forgery, false declarations and fraudulent counterfeitings, smuggling, 
which holds from its character the most prominent place, and the law of procedure gene- 
rally ; after which come the sections of the Lands Clauses Law of 1872 which have 
been for convenience incorporated with the Customs Law of 1877. 

From the foregoing review of the provisions of the new statute, and of the consolidated 
tariff of 1867, it will be seen that they exclusively apply tothe revenue business of the 
Customs ; but there are other important duties which have been from time to time im- 
posed upon the Officers of the Customs. The Custom House supplies a convenient staff 
of officers for the registry of ships and the entry of the bills of sale, transfers, mortgages, 
assignments and other instruments affecting the property in British vessels, and a safe 
depository for the preservation of the records, which form so important anelement in the 
title to shipping. Not only policy but economy has dictated the propriety of charging 
this duty upon the Customs, for these officers can undertake the duty at comparatively 
little additional expense, and thus save the necessity of a separate establishment. Nor 
is this additional duty as simple asis generally imagined. The provisions of the Registry 
Act give rise to a multiplicity of intricate questions, involving the title to ships, the deri- 
vative interest of owners, whether accruing by bill of sale, bequest or succession, con- 
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troversies as to priority of encumbrances, mortgages, rights of infants and married women, 
and a inultitude of other analagous matter of a legal character. : 

With respect to the title of shipping, viewed in relation to its dependence on this. 
branch of Customs duty, a remarkuble fact may be noticed.. Whatever may be the 
opinion of Conveyancers as to. the perplexity attendant on the deduction of title to real. 
estate, either in Great Britain. or the Colonies, it may be fearlessky averred that the 
origin and. history of every British registered vessel in.existence can, by the machinery of 
the Customs,. be traced through-every stage of ownership, no matter how numerous the |§- 
shares in: her property or how frequently the subject of transfer,. from the first moment | 
that she rode. on. the busom. of her native-element to that which saw her a disjoint d 
wreck.. a 

In further illustration of the readiness of the Legislature to devolve onthe Customs the: i 
execution of. duties, which bear little or no aftinity to the subject of revenue, the Mer- | 
cantile: Marine Acts, the Passengers. Act,.the. Wreck Law and the Copyright Act may | 
be mentioned.. By these the task of examining into the seaworthiness of ships, the * 
comfort of. passengers, the various claims to wreck and.salvage, and. the rights of British: ~ 
Authorship, have been assigned. to the- Customs, and the policy of such: assignment 
may be vindicated by the same arguments.and the same regard to economy which have 
turned the: Collectors of Customs-into guardians and registrars of title to shipping. 

Upon the Officers.of Customs devolve the charge of enforcing the laws and regulations. 
which impose: restraints upon the equipment of vessels or the enlistment of recruits in 
this Country; under hostile intentions, towards Foreign States in. amity. with our own.. 
_ Taking into consideration the extent and variety of.duties thus imposed on the Customs | 
Department, superadded to: the multifarious business. which legitimately falls within its. 
province, and which of late-years has.so much increased, it is excusable to advert to the 
fact that, the cost of the service instead. of. being proportionately augmented is consider- 
ably less than it was twelve years ago.. 

By Law 2 of 1868 an additional duty of 10 per cent. was laid on: the amount of 
duties collected under Law 11 of 1867, but such: was. the vitality of trade and elasticity 
of revenue, that the Government not only were enabled to abolish: this additional.tax on: * 
the 31st March, 1870, but also were in a position in the same year to forego taxation on. | 
the export of pimento and ginger (Law 44 of 1869) and to make the Ports of Jamaica. 
comparatively free by the abolition of the Tonnage Dues (Law 15 of 1870).. 

The duties and tonnage dues thus given up amounted in the aggregateto about £26,000. 

a year, but such was the vivacity of trade and commerce that this great reduction of 
revenue was only felt temporarily, for in the year 1871-72 the amount collected by the | 
Customs exceeded that of any previous year, and in the year 1874-75. over £293,000 were 
collected from Customs duties.. : 

Since then owing to a general depression of trade not only in Jamaica but throughout | 
the world, the revenue has shewn some retrogression, but in the past year there has beer 
a, renewed vitality of trade, which produced an increased revenue, the amount collected | 
being— 


~ 


ee a 
——— 


a 


— 


Hence 


Import Duties ¥. dens eu £258,514 6 10 ( 
‘Export Duties eee wee 6,282 13 11 | 
Light Dues vee ves 2,424 13 1 | 
Harbour Master’s Fees ee 423 5 0. 





£267,644 18 10 | 





By Law 4 of 1869 the Customs, Excise, and Revenue Departments were consolidated | 
and placed under one head, styled the Collector General, who has prescribed regulations - 
which greatly facilitate commerce ; indeed it may be said without fear of contradiction, 

- that having a due regard to the protection of the revenue the Customs Officers give 
every possible facility to steamers and other vessels both in the discharge and loading | 
of their cargoes. 

It may be observed that 12 years ago Jamaica had only three lines of steamers com- 
municating with the outer world, whilst in 1881 she has no less than eleven separate 
lines regularly communicating with her shores, besides having a steamer plying aroun 
her Coasts. ‘This improvement, coupled with the extension of the Railway, will surely | 
‘extend commerce and develop fresh industries in the Island, 
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lic} ESTABLISHMENT OF CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT, : 


Office. 








“4 fe eee 
| Kingston. 
2! Shipping Master 

i Fit Cee Clerk 
Second ‘Class Clerk 


itto 
= Nitto Acty. Landing Waiter 
= Third-Class Clerk 
ise Ditto 7 


i ee | 


Ditto - 

* ‘Chief Surveyor and Inspector of t 

| Tnvoices 

s| Assistant Surveyor - 

First Landing Waiter 

Second Landing Waiter, Acting 

, Assistant Surveyor 

* Third Landing Waiter and Act- 
ing Asst. Inspector of Invoices 

Fourth Landing Waiter ~ 

: Fifth es 

» Sixth . 

- Seventh “ 

‘First-Class Out-door Officer 

, Nitto 

Nitto 

Ditto 

Bitto 


Second-Class Ont-door Officer 
Nitto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
; Ditto 
Ditto 
ap 


&6 
it) 


[tb ttrdra 


Dit 

' Third-Class ante door Officer 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

) Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
ie 


Dit 
Tide Survey oe “Port Royal 


Outports, 
Officers at Out Par ts in addition 
to the Officers of the Inland 
Revenue :-— 


ld Harbour, 
Ianding Waiter, &c. = 
Horse sallow ance = 


PuEVPEPt ee bt tb trtrprsp pa gy 


Ditto . rey 






Name of Holder, 


epee? eefcioeses | 4c 


Richard Gillard 


HL Bo le 


L. G. i. Murphy 


C. Goldie 


Vacant 
S. D’Costa 


A. W. Hitchins 


R. Wilson 


B. Daniel 
B. Chadwick 
t. Delfosse 


io?) 
” og rt BAe on 
25 
2 
a 
3 


. Campbell 
Plummer 
8. Cockburn 
. D. Garcia 

“C. Holwell 

. P. Walton 
me Oe 
.O 
-R 


TSAO EMS SO} 


ages 


Napa Se LAP 


Lyrie 
"Donnell 
. King 
. Chapman 
. H. Calnick 
. J. Kennedy 
. W. Rodgers 


aS 


Site 


W. R. Burke 


Perret ttetrradey 


rtttr#r#tte)edtys 


Prerrrretretetprerrrertas 


Salarv 
and other Appointment to 


250 


150 


a lolol l ola lolololalaf—) 


© ooeceseoesessscoo «a4 


SSoSoeooesooescoooococoscsco Cooecoescosco Oo oO 











Date of First 


Emolument| Public Service. 





March, 1869 


14th June, 1865 
10th Oct., "1870 
1st Sept., 1873 - 
1st Aug., 1860 
14th Aug., 1865 
Ist Dec., 1875 
Ist March, 1876 
Ist Jan., 1877 
llth Feb., 1879 
lst Nov., 1879 


Oct., 1869 


Ist Nov., 1853 
19th Nov., 1868 


2th Dec., 1871 


22nd Jan,, 1874 
15th Sept., 1880 © 
21st April, 1873 
22nd ept., 1880 
13th Aug., 1861 
7th Jan., 1869 
Ist Sept., 1870 
Ist Nov., 1869 
17th Ang. .» 1874 


8th Dec., 1871 
Ist July, 1872 


Ist Aug., 1875 
24th Dec., 1875 
Ist Aug., 1875, 
26th Feb., 1874 
20th May, 1875 
15th Nov., 1876 
16th Noy. 1876 - 
3lst May, 1877 
12th Dec., 1877 
17th Aug., 1878 
7th July, 1879 
15th Mar., 1880 
16th Dec., ” 1880 
31st Dec., ” 1880 
Ist Oct., 1869 


Aug., 1853 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT, continued. \ 





a 

Salary | Date of First | 

Office. Name of Holder. and other Apeomenens to (3 
Emolument| Public Service. 








ee GE, | 


| 
Falmouth. | 


Third-Class Collector - | J. Pasmore - | 300 0 0 | Dec.,1866 if 
nae a Welter end Lido Sur) UrcP, Pulley - | 200 0 0 |Nov., 18607 | 
Clerk and Warehouse Keeper - | N. Badley - | 150 0 0 | Jan., 1870 ", 
Tidewaiter - |B. A. Fulford - 65 0 0 | Dec., 1868 
Ditto - |R.B, W. Smith - | 60 0 0 | July, 1879 
eae Bay. | ! 
Second-Class Collector _ - |J.G. Chisholm - | 350 0 O | Jan,, 1873 
PAnNIDE Waiter: and Tide) Sur: J. A. 8S. Monaghan - | 200 0 0O- | April, 1869 (! 
Clerk and Warehouse Keeper C, A. Pasmore - | 150 0 O | Jan,, 1873 ria 
Locker - | W.S. Spence - | 100 0 0 | March, 1870 | 
Tidgwaiter - |G.A. Hill - 75 0 0 | July, 1879 ; 
; Sav-la-Mar. " 
Third-Class Collector - | F. 8. Chamberlaine ~ | 300 0 O | Oct., 1855 2 
Landing Waiter - |A.G.R, Facey - | 150 O O | May, 1869 " 
Harbour Master ~ as ~ | Fees 
Locker and Gauger - |J.McLarence - | 120 0 O | March, 1870 
; St. Thomas. ; 2 
Landing Waiter, &c. - 10. L. B, Cumming - | 135 0 O | April, 1864 { 
Portland. 7 : 
Landing Waiter, &c. - | RJ. Steer - | 150 0 O | Feb., 1873 : 
Horse allowance ~ . - 50 0 0 ‘ 
Tidewater - |J.L. Lord - | 6 O 0 | July, 1879 , 
St. Ann, 
Locker and Gauger - | J. Addison ~ {100 0 0 | April, 1878 
Coastwaiter ~ |G. D. Garsia - |100 0 0 | Nov. 1876 | 
Old Harbour. ! Z 
Coastwaiter + - |C. Wood - | 100 0 O | April, 1870 


| 





SCHEDULE OF CUSTOMS DUTIES, «c. 
ADMEASURER’S FEES. 


These fees are levied under the 20th’Section of The Merchant Shipping Act, 1873, Part 2, 
agreeably to the Table in Schedule 3 of same Act, which is as follows :— 


For a Ship under 50 tons reg. tonnage = i 0 For a ship from 1,200 to 2,000 tons | 


rs 
fag ps: — ’ 


Do. from 50 to 100 “ 00 register tonnage £6 0 0 
Do. from 100 to 200 ne 20 0 Do. from 2,000 to 3.000 a 700 . 
Do. from 200 to 500 n 3.0 0 ~~ Do. from 3,000 to 4,000 800 | 
Do. from 600 to 800 ne 400 Do. from 4,000 to 5,000 is 9 0 0 
Do. from 800 to 1,200 “ 5 0 O Do. from 5,000 and upwards 10 00 | 


WAREHOUSE RATES. 

The charges for storing goods in the Queen’s Warehouse are on a similar scale to that IJaid 
down in the Wharfage Law, 29 of 1869. 

All goods, after having been stored for three months, are liable to a charge of one-fourth | 
more for every three succeeding months or part thereof. 

The sum of threepence for drayage is charged for every package delivered from the — 
Queen’s Warehouse, in addition to the charge for rent. 

Packages or parcels belonging to the Government, the Army or the Navy, sent to the 
Queen’s Warehouse, are free of all rent or charge for drayage. 

Charges for storing gnnpowder at forts or magazines, or some proper place of security, ¥ 
proved by the Governor, under Law 1! of 1877, section 95 :—2/4P br]. of 100Ibs weight; 1/ 
half bri.; 6d. & qr. bri. 


+ enptenR tee mila, 4 
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IMPORT DUTIES—LAW 11 oF 1867. 


Oil, per gallon 0 0 


Ale, Beer and Porter, per gallon ... £0 0 ( ; sees 
0 Peas (not beingsplit peas) per bushel 0: 0 


Bacon, per pound sae 0 
tit Pearl Barley) per bushelO 0 





Barley Pork, salted or cured, per aia 0 15 
Beef, wet, calted or cured, per bri. 0 165 of 200lbs Bat 

of 200Ibs. Rice, per 100Ibs, “eo: 0: 3 
Ditto, dry, salted or cured. per pound 0 —— undressed, per bushel Yen. OL 
Beans, per bushel Salt, per 100Ibs, _ as (OL 
Bread or Biscuit, per 100lbs, Sausages, dry or pickled, per pound 0 0 
Butter, per pound ae Soap, per 100lbs, -. O56 
Calavances, per bushel sis Spirits, Brandy, per gallon -. 010 
Candles, composition,’per poune saz Gin, per gallon .. 010 

allow, per poun oes Rum, the produce of, an 











Wax or Spermaceti per do. 
Cattle, neat, per head mee 
Cheese, per pound was 
Cider and Perry, per gallon os 
Cocoa, per 100)bs. sae 
Coffee, British Colonial, per 100Ibs. 


imported from, British posses- $0 10 

sions, per gallon. eee 

isky, per gallon . 010 

Spirits of Wine, Alcohol and all 
other Spirits, Cordials or Spiritu- } 0 10 
ous Compounds, per gallon _... 


p= 


COCOFAMD OOF F OM DW SC WOTOSTOOOCOCOORCSO 





—_ 





Oo MOD O NOAA SG CON OS SO CO COSNWNSSOS SO PS 


Corn, Indian, per bushel — Sugar, refined, per pound -. O 0 
Es Gales oF eae er 100lbs ... ' pana per 100lbs, Sa5 40 
—~ Smoked, not otherwise enu- ea, per poun Saree? 
merated or described, per pound t Tobacco, manufactured, including 01 
(foe a gee 
ce) @ee 9 
— Herrings, do.do.do.do _.... —————Cigars, per pound. O 5 
—— Herrings, smoked, per pound Tongues, dried, per pound . 0 0 
= peck ote pickled, per alias Toe salted or cured, per bri. of 015 
of 2001bs. eis Ss. ; ea 
—— Pickled not otherwise enume- Wheat, per bushel -. O O 
rated o cerned per brl of a ¢ wines Pi bulk and a poe per gal. 0 2 
—— Salmon, smoked, per pound... Wood, for every one thousand feet 
— ditto, wet or salted, pe: gai 1 of Pitch Pine Lumber, by superfi- $0 13 
of 200!bs cial measurement of 1 inch thick 





Flour, Rye, yer barrel of 196lbs 


—— Wheat, per barrel of 196lbs ... 


for every one thousand feet 
of White Pine Lumber, or other 








SWOMKwsso ANA oO Le YF APOCOANSNWOYOPNORH O RDG 
white bor 


Qe 
ooooooo co9clUlcOWlCCUCUCUCOOCOWOCOOlUl Sor Oooooocooocoo 


Gunpowder, per pound Lumber, by superficial measuce- 9 0 
Hams, per pound ox ment of one inch thick 

Horses, Mares and Geldings, each... 0 1 Shingles, Cypress, more than 06 
Indigo, per pound or 12.inches in length, per thousand 

Lard, per penne eK Wallaba Shingles, per thou- 0 6 
Matches, Lucifers and others, per sand - 





gross of 12 doz. boxes, each box to Boston’ Chips, and all shing- 


contain 100 sticks, and boxescon- > 0 & -0  -les not otherwise enumerated or $0 4 0 
taining any greater orlesser quan- described per thousand ae 
tity to be charged in proportion On all Goods, Wares, Merchandize 
Meat, salted or cured, per beeel of 015 0 and effects of every description 121 
200lbs | wit not previously enumerated, for 00 
Meal, not wheat meal, per barrel 020 every £100 value 
of 196lbs | ane And after these rates for any greater 
Mules, each — -» 910 0 or less quantity of such goods rea- 
Oats, per bushel wo. OO 4. pectively, 
EXEMPTIONS. 
Asses Fruit, fresh 
Birds Goats 
Books, printed, including Maps Guano and other Manure 
Bricks (not bath bricks) Hand Machines for preparing fibre or for 
Bullion spinning cotton or wool 
Carriages, Carts and Wagons, used for agri- Hay and Straw 
cultural purposes Hemp 
Coals Hides, raw 
cone Hydraulic Presses and Printing Presses 
ce 
Cotton Wool Iron, galvanized 
‘Diamonds Ditto for roofing doors and shutters ani 
ogs every kind of iron rofing, doors and shut- 
Dyewoods ters 
rawings, Paintings, Engravings, Lithe- Leeches 
" graphs and Photographs oe Malt dust 
Fn " fresh - Marble in alabs and blocks 


Machines, horse power 
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EXEMPTIONS. 


-Meat, fresh 

-Mess Plate and Furniture, Band Instruments 
for the use of the Army and Navy, on the 
certificate of the Military or Naval Com- 

— manding Officers ; 

-Mills, whether they be for e mnaing canes, 
paint, coffee, corn or grain of any kind, or 
for sawing boards, raising water, or such as 
are set in motion by steam, horse, wind or 
‘water power, and all parts of the said Mills 

Molasses 

Oil Cakes, whole or in powder, and other pre- 
pared food for cattle and animals . 

Patent Fuel 

Pans for boiling sugar, whether of copper or 
iron 

Pipes for conveying fluids 

Plants, growing 

- Ploughs, Plough-harrows, Harrows, Cultiva- 
tors, Clod-crushers, Horse-hoes, Dibbles, 
Sowing-machines and parts thereof 

Poultry 

Pumps for raising water 

Railway Truck Wheels 

Resins and Rosin 

Salt, rock 


pereepauns (but not the extract of) 


eep i. 
Shooks, Tierce, Puncheon and Hogshead, and 
all descriptions of Shooks, also Tierces, 
Hogsheads and Casks 
B 


ate, 

Soda, Ash, or Sub-soda 

Specimens illustrative of Natural History, 
Mineralogy and Geolo 

Stills or any part ofa Still 

Steam Engines or any part of aSteam Engine 

Swine : 

Tallow, Grease, Tallow-Grease, or Grease and 

us 
Tiles, marble and earthen, as well as Paving 
tones 

Tortoiseshell 

Tow 

Turtle 

Vegetables, fresh 

Wax, bees 

Wood-hoops 

Wood, Staves and Heading, red or white oak. 
or ash | 

Wire, iron for fences, Wire fencing. Iron 
Standards and also Tomb Railings. 


_ THE FOLLOWING ARE ALSO EXEMPT FROM DUTY. 
All packages containing goods subject to the ad valorem duty imposed by this Law. 


Provisions and stores imported for the use of Her Majesty’s 


Army or Navy and consigned by 


bill of lading to the Officer at the head of Her Majesty’s Commissariaf, the Military Store- 
keeper, or the Naval Commanding Officer of this Island, on the production of the bills of 


lading and certificate of such officer that the 


Army or Navy as aforesaid. 


y have been solely imported for use of the 


Provisions, Wines, Spirits and Malt Liquors, imported for the use of the Naval Staff and 


Naval Messes in this Island, consi 


ed by bills of lading to any Naval Officer or the Presi- 


dent of a Naval Mess, on the production of the bills of lading and the certificate of the 
Officer, such certificate being countersigned by the Officer commanding the Naval Forces 
that they have been solely imported for the use of such Officer or Naval Mess, and on an 
undertaking that they shall not be sold in the Island without special permission of the 


Collector of Customs, such permission to be 
Provisions and stores imported by the Local G 


ficate of the Revenue Commissioner. 


iven only on payment of the duty. 
overnment for the Public Service on the certi- 


Articles of Naval, Military and Civil Uniform for the personal use of the Proprietor. 
DRAWBACKS. ; 
Goods, Wares and Merchandize, upon which ad valorem duty under this Law, or any previous 
Act of this Island, shall have been paid, if duly exported within two years of their first im- 
portation, a drawback equal to the duty paid on first importation. 


On the exportation of the following goods, on which the duty under the existin 


Law or any 


- previous Act shall have been paid, without such goods having been bonded, if exported 
within twelve months of the first importation, a drawback equal to the duty so paid :— 


Flour, Bread or Meal, not less than ten bar- 
rels of each article ; 

Lard or Butter, not less than ten firkins of 
each article 

Candles, not less than ten boxes 

Soap, not less than twenty boxes 

Ale, Beer or Porter, not less than five hogs- 
heads of each in bulk, nor less than fifteen 
barrels of each if in bottles 


Beef, Pork or Pickled Fish, not less than ten 
barrels of each 
Rice, not less than five tierces or twenty-five 


a 

Dried Fish, not less than one thousand 
pounds weight 

Tongues, not less than ten barrels 

Lumber, not less than five thousand feet 

Shingles, not less than five thousand. 


On the exportation of Bread and Biscuit, manufactured in this Island, the duty paid on the 
flour consumed in making the same, but not to exceed the duty imposed on Bread or Biscuit 


‘imported. 
EXPORT 


DUTIES. 


Under Law 11 of 1867, transferred to General Revenue by Law 18 of 1879. 
On Coffee, per tierce (other packages in proportion of 7 cwt. to a tierce) vee 


On Logwood and other Dyewoods, Lignumvite, Ebony and Cocus Wood, per ton ... 


On Sugar, per hogshead 


ls. 
. $e. 9d. 


N.B.—3 tierces to 2 hogsheads; 8 barrels to 1 hogshead; other packages in proportion to & 


hogshead of 7 cwt. 
On Rum, per puncheon 


. 4s. 6d. 


~~ __ em 


- 
a 
——— a 


| 
| 


N.B.—2 hogsheads to 1 puncheon ; quarter casks and other packages in proportion toa pun: | 


cheon of 90 gallons. 


a 





a 
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LIGHT HOUSE DUES. 


Morant Point Light House—3d. per ton of register tonnage, 3 Vic. c. 66. 


Plumb Point Light House—2d. per ton of register tonnage for sailing vessels and 4d. for steam- 
ers (not oftener than once in three months) 15 Vic. c. 17 and 26 Vic. c. 9, 
Vessels calling off the port for orders, or to land passengers, exempt. 


WHARFAGE. 
Schedule of Charges for Wharfage at the various Public Wharves in Jamaica—Law 29 of 1869. 
Bales, bundles, boxes, cases, chests, Hides per doz., dry -- £0 2 9 
trunks and crates of Earthen or Bags of all descriptions per 112lbs. 0 O 6 
Glass Ware, not exceeding eight >£0 0 6 Puncheonof Temper Lime . O02 3 
At except as hereinafter speci- Corn and Salt saivieter pe esis : i : 
ed, per cubic foot OP ta seid chet ae 
Above eight feet per cubic foot 00 3 poe or yori including Wheels 1 1 0 
Bolt of Canvas, Oznaburg, or Cro- ae Table pete 
} ’ ’ t 0 0 8 Chairs, Tables, Jointers, Piano 
Cus, 1008 +e Fortes, Desks, Sideboards, &c.per> 0 0 6 
Cordage per 1121bs ies 00 9 cubic foot : 
Mane BDY, Oe rie other Hard! 9 19 Eloug 3 oF Harrow 0 3 0 
imber per ee dag (tae ack Screw vw 009 
Nicaragua and Camwood, per ton 010 O Ghestof Tea .. O16 
Lo Pony and othet Dyeand Hard ee asd Hamper or eye of Cheese o t 009 
ony other Dye an arda- otatoes per 1121bs. ses 
woods, per ton a Jugs and Jars of all descriptions per 
Scantling, Plank and Boards a on . . 0:0 3 
3 +) eee 
wrought or unwrought, per thou | Firkin of Butter, Beef, Tongues, 
oh tn lear Staves and J Oe vor ; : wf 9 9 6 
Heading per pieces mak Kegs of Paint per 561bs . 0 O § 
Shingles, per thousand, paces aap : 3 . Keg of gay Hie Biscuits, ut 003 
oose - yantsor Dried Fruits ee 
Oars and Handspikes per doz. .... 0 1 6 Boxesof Soap or Candles per 112lbs 0 0 9 
Vat or butt of Malt Liquor, per oe 0 3 0 Jronware, Pewter, Copper, Lead,Tin 
gallons _ ., vee and Brass of every déscription } 0 0 6 
Butt of Wine or Spirits -» 0 6 0 _ per 112lIbs vr 
Honteiorsern = orGin... ‘ ; S Bricks, Tiles and Slate per 1000 ... 0 9 O 
_Hogshead of Sugar oe aving stones, eac . O 9 
Tierce of Sugar . O 2 O Drnstonen: each 0 i ; 
Barrel of Sugar .- © 0 9  Puncheon or tierce of Corn 01 38 
Puncheon of Rum _ «ee. 0 2 0 Hogshead of Corn 0 2 0 
Hogshead of Salt Fish, Salt, Lime, Chest of Arms 0 6 0 
Coals or Slates saa oa 0 Truss Hoops per set Yee. OE 30: 3D 
Hogshead of Tobacco per 1121bs... 0 0 6 Smiths’ Bellows, each vee 7023.0 
Hpenead of Oats, Harthen it 0 2 3. Butt ern Pipe Staves and Heading 015 0 
ssware soe er] aes 
Do. of Porter, Beer or Cider -- © 1 6 Spades and Shovels perdozen ... 0 0 6 
ee of Coffee = . 0 2 0 ores pen Asses and Horned 026 
neon oO ams acon, or Cattle, eac “a i 
Dried Meats i = 020 Sheep, Hogs and Goats, each » 00 6 
Tierce of Ginger, Pimento, met 016 Coffee, receiving, weighing, tierc- 0 
Ea pa ty Karthen or Glassware ing and shipping per 112]bs. “t 0 9 
ee Oe ee fee 
Barrel of Tar, Pitch, Turpentine, } Barrel or half barrel Gunpowder... 0 6 0 
Wet Provisions, Salt, Coffee. Pi-- 0 0 9 Keg of Gunpowder ~ O16 
Ganastian, paar aera Leirsithbe das veer, waee 10085 per ae . 07 6 
nD mbstones per ancewood Spars per dozen saa, Oo 2 
1121bs 9 0 9 Rottled Liquor in bris.or other pkgs. 
Hogshead or Puncheon Shooks 0 0 6 per dozen bottles - i 00 3 
Woodhoops per 1000 0 6 QO Oi] and Vinegar per gallon ue O20 3 
Ox Bows per dozen -- 0 O 6. Iron Pots, Boilers and other Hollow? - 
Hides per doz., wet ‘ 0 3 0 ~~ ware 2 00 1 


And all Goods, Wares and Merchandize not herein particularly enumerated aaa set fort 
ae paid for in proportion to the foregoing Kates. ose 
vole—The legal rates are not always charged. Ata good many of the wharves speci 
arrangements are inade and concessions granted. : epee 
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‘TOTAL - NUMBER, TONNAGE, AND CREWS OF SAILING AND 





BRITISH. 









































Year With Cargoes. In Ballast. Total With Cargoes, 
| = ao | a | a | a 
® ao fob] @ 

@ | Tons 6 % | Tons 3 # | Tons 3 ” | Tons 5 

> Oo [> OD |b Do lb rs) 
1870-71 -- | 377) 122,863] 4,940] .47| 22,998] 732] 424] 145,861] 5,672] 163] 66,918! 2.883 
1871-72 .. | 4221 205,407] 11'054| 64! 26,659| 1,060| 486! 232,066] 12,114| 194| 98,899] 3,455 
1872-73 - | 401] 175,944] 8,919] 114| 68.486] 3,420] 515| 244,430] 12,339] 165| 43,156] 2,169 
1873-74 - | 419} 203,272! 10,499| 117] 68.284] 2°889| 536] 271,656) 13,388] 241| 84,541| 3,609 
1874-75 - | 370| 207,089] 10,176| 118] 76,052| 3,057] 488] 283,141| 13,233] 223) 64332} 2;850 
SAILJING 
1875-76 - | 241] 47,477| 2,103] 69] 20,679! 663] 310] 68,156) 2,766] 227| 52,864| 1,795 
1876-77 - | 248] 47,613] 2,070} 55] 14,885/ 513] 303] 62,498] 2,583] 193] 42,765] 1,435 
1877-78 - | 248] 53,166] 2,271] 69| 17,835] 907] 307| 71,001| 3,178] 218] 41,156, 1,542 
1878-79 .- | 254] 60,359} 2,211! 76] 21,908] 711] 330) 72,267} 2,922] 185) 34,974] 1,324 
1879-80 - | 247] 60,4431 2.1871 76] 22.504! 719! 323) 72,947) 2,856] 159] 34,152) 1,188 
STE/AM 
1875-76 - |126} 170,003} 8,162 48] 40,142! 1,980 169! 210,145/ 10,142) 26} 27,244] 2,094 
1876-77 - | 135] 170,663} 8,207| 21) 26,714] 1,340 156’ 197,377| 9.547| 20] 13,815] 1,564 
1877-78 - |-115| 159,443] 77562| 39| 44.553] 1.784) 154/ 203,996] 9,346] 28| 21;602) 2,053 
1878-79 - | 145] 184;886| 8,462} 58] 47,316] 2,113) 203! 232,202! 10,575} 39| 14,704] 1,133 
1879-80 ~ | 157| 192,275] -8,342| 54] 69,842| 2,349| 211/252,117|10,691| 40] 18,461| 4,119 
TOTAL NUMBER, TONNAGE, AND CREWS OF SAILING AND 

BRITISH. 

oe With Cargoes. In Ballast. Total. With Cargoes. 

a a | s |4! aes i a 

2 e | = | 2 = | 2 5 

& Tons. } © a |Tons.| © 2 | Tons.{ 5 @ | Tons.| o 

fu do fa @ ons Vv bu 

> oO > ) > uo > 'é) 
1870-71 - | 359] 180,904| 5,040} 90) 17,064) 751] 449] 147,968] 5,791) 153] 80,388 3,229 
1871-72 - | 393] 224,833) 12,082! 114] 18,592; 995] 507| 243/425 13.077| 253/ 126,488) 4,574 
- 1872-73 - | 383] 195,307] 10,496] 154] 54,206] 2,336] 537/ 249,513] 12839] 213| 39,736) 2,744 
1873-74 _. | 402] 299676) 11,433] 154] 627890) 2°171| 556| 275,566) 13.604, 253! 104,695] 4,507 
1874-75 = | 385| 228,120] 10,991} 132| 67,590] 2,338) 517 285,710) 13,329] 239| 77,238 3,419 
SAIL ING 
1875-76 _. | 275) 66,597} 2,611} 82} 11,812} 592] 3571 77,909! 3.203] 269| 64,349] 2,208 
1876-77 - | 241} 51,106] 2.159] 97] 14.994} 697] 3881 66/030! 2°66 232| 61,293 1,815 
- 1877-78 . | 999] 62,272! 2.1231 871 13,150] 608) 316] 65.4221 2:731| 246] 49,213} 1,628 
1878-79 _~ | 234] 64,209] 2;142} 80] 12,361) 586] 314} 66,570| 2,798] 276] 55,03 9'060 
1879-80 - | 270) 62,364| 2,414) 49] 83371 370) 319] 70,701 2,784] 225| 41,998 1,633 
STE|AM 
1875-76 _- | 126 164,719] 8,358! 44] 44.046 1,791] 170/208,765! 10,149] 44/ 50,455] 3,441 
1876-77 - | 139) 178,241) 8,845) 17] 14,910) 793] 166; 193, s151 9°636| 32| 27,966) 2,533 
1877-78 .- | 139,183,367] 8,809} 17] 16,189] 799] 156/199-5356! 9,608| 43] 33,946 3,197 
1878-79 - | 133'172,510| 8,255] 63| 55,130! 2,087! 196| 22776401 10,342] 24| 20,380) 1 9 
1879-80 oo 157, 193, ,312) 8,723] . 8} 59,420! 1,980] 210} 2527732] 10,708] 42| 19,655 1919 
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Note.—Until the year 1875:76 Sailing Vessels were not d’stinguished from , 
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STEAM VESSELS ENTERED IN THE PORTS OF JAMAICA. 








































































































































































FOREIGN. 
In Ballast: With Cargoes. In Ballast. Total. 
ai a of 
@ oO Oo. 
@ | Tons. @ | Tons. @ | Tons, 3 
. > oO | > >) 
48: 23,001 95} 45,999] 1,525) 635] 235,780) 9,348 
116 38, 119) 1 180! 64,778} 2,532) 796) 369, 077 17; 041 
66) 15, 455] 9 3 180} 83,941) 4,400) 746/303 "041 15, 488 
91 44°518 1 660 287, 813} 14,108; 208] 112,802) 4,760) 868 400, 615 18, 868 
97 34,304 1 593) 271, 42) 13,0 215) 110,356) 4,511) 808 381, TUT 17, 537 
VESIS ELS. 
104} 24,046 468| 100,341] 3,898| 173} 44,725] 1,503| 641/ 145,066] 5,401 
4) 20,447 441} 90,378} 3,505) 139) 35,332| 1,216) 580) 125,710 4.721 

106} 2,080) 7 2| 466) 94,322; 3,813) 165; 38,685) 1,697) 631| 133,007 5,510 
139} 32,325] 1 ae 439) 85,333] 3,535) 215) 64,233) 1,828] 654| 139,566 5,363 
108) 19,751 406] 84,595} 3,325) 184| 42,256; 1,481] 590) 126,850) 4,806 
VES|S E LS. 

21) 27,228] 1,583 152] 197,247] 10,256) 64) 67,370) 3,563) 216! 264,617 13,819 
12 10, 392) 1,022 155 186, 478) 9,771} 33) 37,106) 2,362) 188] 223, "584 12, 133 
23 15, 799) 1,304 143! 181, "135 9,615] 62) 60,352) 3,088; 205) 24] 487 12, 703 
8 8,339 164 199,590 9,595} 66] 55,648) 2,662) 230 255.236 12, 257 
: 197} 210,736} 9,461) 57 61, 050, 2:429 = 271, pea ths 890 
STEAM VESSELS CLEARED IN THE PORTS OF JAMAICA. 
FOREIGN. | TOTAL. 

= Set eee | = : , et ee 

in Ballast, Total | With Cargoes. In Ballast. Total, 

Z er ‘Sean ee ico bo aan co 
| Tons. | > 2 | Tons > | @ | Tons. | 2 | # | Tons.| o 2 \ Tons. | > 
> oa x Lhe Oo > wae 
33) 9,844 | 308] 201) 90,232 3,637] 527|211,292| 8,369] 123] 26,903 1,059; 650! 238, 200 9 423 
28) 7,782 450} 293) 134,270) 5,024) 658| 351,321) 16,656) 142) 26,374) 1,445) 80U) 377,695} 18,101 
49 12°915 488] 245] 52.651| 3,232] 686] 245,043| 13.240] 196] 67,121} 2,824] 7821 312,164 16,004 
85) 25,650 | 997) 338) 130,345) 5,504] 655] 327.371) 15,940) 239) 78,540) 3.168) 894| 405,93 1} 19,108 
73) 21,653 | 676) 312) 98,891) 4,038) 624] 305,358! 14,403) 205 79,243) 3,014) 829 sc 17,417 
VESSELS, | | | | | 
76) 18,598 | 564] 345 82,9471 9.772| 544) 130,946! 4.839 158] 29,910) 1,156 702| 160,856 5,975 
58) 15,806 | 436) 290! 67,099) 2,251) 47:3) 102,399) 8,974) 155] 30,730) 1,133) 628) 133,129) 5,107 
70\ 18,625 | 546] 316] 60,838) 2,174] 475) 94.4851 3°751| 157| 31,775 1,154| 632) 126,260) 4,905 
38} 8,684 | 284) 314] 63,714) 2,344! 510) 109,239! 4,202) 118 21,045| 870 628) 130,284) 5,072 
39,11,920 | 342} 262} 53°918) 1.974! 493) 104, 362) 4,046) 88! 20,257) 712) 581)124,619| 4,778 

| | | | 

VESISELS, | | | | 

| | | 
3} S009} 103) 47) 53,464) 3.644! 170 215, 174 11,799 47 47,055! 1,894! 217| 262,229 13 603 
= ~| 32} 27,966) 2.533) 171) 206,207| 11,378] 17) 14,910} 793] 188| 221,117 (12,171 
i 3,751 165| 50] 87,697) 3,362) 182| 217 °313| 12,006, 24) 19,940  964| 206} 237,253! 19°970 
: 7 24) 20,380) 1,489| 157] 192.890) 9,744| 63] 55,130] 2,087! 220) 248,020) 11.831 
v 1,304 i 45] 20,959) saa LYY| 2 iigsackes H,940 56| 60,724 2,045) 255| 273,691 sees 
| 


___ 





Steam Vessels in the Records of Tonnage. —PCBLisuERs. 
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STAMP DEPARTMENT. 

Stamp Duties were first imposed in this Colony in the year 1760, being the first year 
of the reign of King George the Third—the first three being annual laws. From the 
expiration of the third Stamp Act, in November, 1763, to the passing of the 36 Geo. III, 
cap. 29, on the Ist May, 1796—nearly thirty-three years—no stamp duties existed. From 
the last mentioned date, with three short intervals (given below) stamp-duties have 
always been in force in Jamaica. . 

Stamp duties may be said to have covered then an area equal to that over which they 
at present extend. Mercantile transactions, law proceedings, the transfer of property, 
probates of wills, legacies, powers of attorney, land surveyors’ commissions, policies and 
various other documents, were subject to duty, as they are under existing laws. 
_ Numerous appointments, civil and military, were also subject to duty ; and a tax of £10 
was imposed on all appointments made by the Governor to offices of the annual value of 
£100 and upwards. A pro rata charge was substituted at the commencement of 1841, 
and continued in operation till the tax itself was abolished in 1875. | 

The Commissioners of Public Accounts were the Commissioners for carrying out the 
purposes of the Act last referred to. This Act was repealed the following year, and pro- 
vision made for the appointment of two Commissioners of Stamps who attended for three 
days in the week from the hour of nine in the morning till two in the afternoon; the dies for 
impressing the stamps being under their joint custody. The Receiver General, or his au- 
thorized Deputy, received the duties, the Commissioners impressing and delivering the 
stamps. The office was subsequently opened four days in the week. 

The 7th Geo, IV., cap. 8, made provision for opening an office in Spanish Town, to 
which one of the Commissioners was removed, accompanied by a Deputy of the Receiver 
General. The days upon which the office was opened in Kingston were Saturday, Mon- 
day and Tuesday ; those in Spanish Town, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Hours, 
10 to 3. ; | 

The 6 Vic., cap. 36, did away with one Commissioner, and provided that the officer 
holding the appointment in Kingston should attend at the Receiver General’s Office 
form 10 to 3 on Monday, Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday in each week, who should 
associate himself with the Receiver General, or his authorized Deputy, in the impress- 
ment and delivery of stamps. | 7 

A Distributor of Stamps was appointed in Spanish Town to take the place of the 
Commissioner whose office was abolished. By a subsequent Act the office was opened 
daily. 

The 18 Vic., cap 27, provided for the introduction of adhesive stamps, and they were 
first brought into use in the year 1855, when stamps of the denomination of 3d. aad 
13d, were imported from England. At first their use was restricted in amount to one 
shilling. In 1856 this restriction was removed and their use allowed indefinitely; 


stamps of the denomination of 10/, 5/ and 1/ being introduced to meet this arrauge- 


ment. In consequence, however, of the tardiness with which they were affixed and the 
want of proper cancellation in many instances, which enabled them to be used again, the 
above restriction was re-imposed and all documents, the duty upon which exceeded one 
_ shilling, were required to bear an impressed stamp. After a somewhat more liberal use 

of them under the Stamp Act of 1862 they were finally rendered legal by Law 33 of 
1868 (the present Stamp Law) only on receipts and Customs warrants, 

The above Act extended the office hours from 9 till 4, did away with Stamp Distributors, 
-and increased the discount to 15 per cent on £5 and upwards, to encourage large pur- 
chases. The appointment of Distributors was renewed in 1862 and continued by the 
Act of 1865, as well as under the present Stamp Law. Collectors and Assistant Collec- 
tors of Taxes and District Postmasters are, ex officio, Revenue Stamp Distributors. 
There are also a few persons in the chief towns who add the sale of stamps to their pri- 
vate business. Stamps are supplied on credit and returns rendered monthly. A discount 
of 5 per cent is allowed on purchases made by Vendors of Revenue and Postage Stamps ; 
in no other case is discount allowed. | 


Bills of exchange, inland and foreign, promissory notes and bills of lading, cannot bo 


stamped after the expiration of fourteen days from the date of execution. All other 
documents can be stamped on the following conditions: If brought within three months 
after the first signing or execution, and it shall appear that the document was not stamped 
before preparation from some good and sufficient cause, it may be stamped without any 
penalty. If brought beyond three months and within twelve, the penalty is one-half ; 
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beyond twelve months, a sum equal to the full duty or deficiency of duty required. No 
penalty is imposed on documents executed out of the Island. Spoiled stamps are ex- 
changeable within six months in amounts not less than five shillings, for which impressed 
stamps only are given in exchange. 

A return of the sharehclders of all banking co-partnerships, except those established 
by Royal Charter, is required to be lodged yearly at the Stamp Office. [None at present. ] 
A composition of £1 per cent is payable on the notes issued by any banking corporation, 
to whom also a yearly license is issued by the Commissioner of Stamps. 

Stamps are impressed upon petty sessions process and trade licenses, indicating the 
duty thereon. They are not, however, returnable as stamp revenue, except a small pro- 
portion of the former. 

No Stamp Act was in force during the undermentioned. periods :— 

From 1st January to 9th May, 1809. 
“ 1st January to 24th October, 1833. 
. “ 1st. January to 31st December, 1842.,. 

Legacy duty is chargeable on legacies of the value of £20 and aman If the legatee - 
is-of kin to the testator the duty is two and a half. per cent ;.if a stranger in blood, five 
per cent. Legacies to husband or wife; children or grand- children are exempt. A re- 
ceipt for legacy must be stamped within twenty-one days from the date thereof. When 
an Executor is entitled to a legacy he must pay the duty before retaining the same. 

The duty on a legacy given by way of.annuity must be paid by four equal payments, 
the first of which must be made-before or on completing the payment of the first year’s 
annuity ; and the three others in like manner,. before or.on completing the respective 
payments for the three succeeding years. 

The following laws are read with the Stamp Law :—. 

32. of 1869—Amending Law 33 of 1868, &c.. 

38 of 1872—Relating to counterstamping of.documents, reducing the 
duty on small leases, &c. 

5 of 1879—Refunding probate duty in certain cases. 

16.of.1879—Legacy Duty Law. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE STAMP OFFICE, 


Salary Date of First 
Office. Name of Holder. and other | Appointment to 


Emolument.| Public Service.. 


ER | eR CES | 


£ os. d. 
Commissioner of Stamps - | Philip KE, Chapman ~| 500 0 0 | 1st.Oct., 1856 
Clerk. ~ | George S. Thomson: -} 100 0 0 | 31st Oct., 1873 
SCHEDULE OF STAMP DUTIES. 
Agreement under hand only £0 8 O eae riiand ts fonen drawn 
: ‘ in this Island (must be drawn in 
Articles of Clerkship see 50 0 O sets of three with the word “ first, ” 
Award 015 0 “second” or “third” written or: 
Bills of Exchange and. Promissory printed on the face of each re- 
Notes (inland)— spective bill or part)— 

Of or above £10 and not exceed- Of or above £10 and not exceed- 

ing £20 0 0.3 ing £50 £0 0 3 
Above £20 and not exceeding | Above £50 ape not exceeding 

£30 be . O90 6 £100 00 6 
Above £30 and not exceeding And for every additional £100 

£50 009 or fractional part 00 6 
ators £50 and not exceeding Bills of Lading (drawn in sets of 

£100 0 1 0 three as above)— | 
And for every ‘additional #100 On each part or bill wi O09 
ot fractional part 010 Coastwise receipt ow 900 3 


‘ 


Bonds— 
Above £30 and not exceeding £50 
. 50 100 
‘100 " 200 
*« 200 - 300 
** 300 es 500 
~ “f 600 6 1000 
And for every additional £1000 or 
fractional part Due 
Certificates— 
Of the admission of a Barrister 
Ditto Solicitor sek 
Charter-party sae 
Cheques— 


On any Banker moat 

On any perton or firm, other than 
a Banker, for any sum not less 
than forty shillings, at sight or 
on demand ee 


Conveyances on Sale— 
When the purchase or considera- 
tion money does not exceed £10 
Above £10 and not exceeding £20 
66 20 eo 50 


6 cé 1 


00 

And for every additional £100 or 
fractional part = 
Copartnership Articles ‘ 


Customs Warrants— 
Inwards and Outwards, per set 
Deeds, executed abroad, &c.— 

On every Deed or other instru- 
ment executed wholly out of 
the Island, and not bearing the 
British ad valorem Stamp, the 
same duty as on like instru- 
ments executed in the Island. 

On every Deed or other instru- 
ment executed partly out of, 
and partly in, the island, on 
which the British ad valorem 
duty has been impressed, one 
half the Island Duty. 

On every Deed or other instru- 
ment executed wholly out of 
the Island, bearing the British 
aad valorem Stamp, the Island 
duty, or in the option of the 
parties a maa of ied 

But if any such Deed or instru- 
ment, executed partially or 
wholly out of the Island, shall 
relate to land therein, and shall 
not be stamped within twelve 
months from its execution, then 
the full Island duty is pay- 
able. 

On every Deed of any kind what- 
ever, not charged in the Sche- 
dule nor expressly exempted 
from all Stamp Duty oe 

Exchange— . 

On every Deed, Decree or instru- 
ment whereby lands or other 
hereditaments are conveyed in 
exchange; if no sum, or a sum 
under £200, be paid for equality 
of exchange See 

Above £200, ad valorem duty as 
on a sale on the sum to be paid, 

Kettubah, or Jewish Marriage Con- 
tract toe ase 


£0 2 
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0 10 
15 
100 
1 10 
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Leases— 
If annual rent less than £1 a... 


Of or above £1 and less than £5 
be 6 66 10 
6c 10 66 16 
66 15 6c 20 
a 20 and not exceeding 
£100 se jets 
- Above £100 and not exceeding 
£200 ann a 
And for every additional £100 or 
fractional part as 
Powers of Attorney— 
Ordinary power 
To manage an Estate 
Licenses— 
To retail Firearms bis 
To sell Gunpowder aan 
To a Banking Corporation issuing 
notes are ; nae 
Governor’s Marriage License 
Mortgages— 
Not exceeding £100 ki, 
Above £100 und not exceeding 
And for every additional £100 or 
fractional part nis 
Assignment of Mortgage “ts 

Plat or Diagram ive 

Policies of Insurance. Fire— 

Not exceeding £100 ane 

And for every additional £100 or 
fractional part, up to £500 

Above £500 and not exceeding ~ 
£1,000 Sea es 

Above £1,000 and not exceeding 
£2,000 xn nes 

Above £2,000 and not exceeding 
£5,000 iat is 

Ahove £5,000 sida 

For one month, one-fourth the 
annual rate. 

For three months, one half the 
annual rate. 

For six months, three-fourths 
the annual rate. 

Above six months, the full an- 
nual rate. 

Policies of Insurance. Marine— 
Not exceeding £200 ets 
Above £200 and not exceeding 

£500 sats ae 
And for every additional £500 
or fractional part... 

Policies of Insurance. Life— 
For £100 re er, 
And for every additional £100 

up to £1,000 ... S25 
Exceeding £1,000 for every £500 
or fractional part thereo 

Private Bills— 


On every Private Bill introduced 
into the Legislature is 


Probate Duty. Two per cent on 
personalty above £100. 


Protests— | 
On every Protest or other nota- 


rial act sits aay 
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Receipts— When the same shall be under or 
Of and above forty shillings and - amount to 600 words a 1 6 
not exceeding £50 Sea OO: And forevery additional 600 words 
Above £50 ats dae 0 0 8 or fractional part a 6 
In full of all demands or of that Stamp Distributors are author- 
nature oe . O11 6 ized to charge over and above 
Settlements— the amountof stamp impressed 
Whereby property, real or per- upon any sheet of paper or 
sonal, shall be conveyed upon form according to the follow- 
any good or valuable consider- ing scale :— ; 
ation other than a bond fide pe- On every slip bearing- a stamp of. 
cuniary consideration. 1/6, op 2/6, or 3/ .. OO 13 
Not exceeding £500: ou. ©6©6ClCOO 5 0 Above 3/ ar ae OO 2 
Above £500 and not. exceeding On each sheet or half. sheet of 
£1,000 ei . 110 0 foolscap or folio post - O00 1}. 
And for every additional £1,000 Medium Paper: ... - 0 0-8 
or. fractional part .» 1:10 0 Royal ditto, awa’ 0.0 9 
Paper Stamps— Imperial ditto... . O11 0 
All exemplifications of wills, ac- On each set of Foreign Bills of- 
counts-current, &c., required to Exchange es . 0O 0 6 
be recorded and all office copies On each set of Foreign Bills of 
authenticated by the-Deputy Lading oe -— 0 0 6 
Keeper of Records are subject On each Coastwise Receipt 0 0 1% 
tu the following stamps: Cn each Form of Title 01 0 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT.. 
MAIN ROADS AND BRIDGES.. 


Amona the first of the statutes that were: passed after the English Conquest of’ 
Jamaica was “ An Act for the Highways’’(1681). These highways were keptin repair at 
the expense of the respective parishes through which they ran, but as the progressive. spirit. 
of the new settlers.induced them.to. go further. inland in search of land. “to plant,’’ the 
parochial funds became. insufficient and had to be supplemented. by annual grants from 
the Legislature and tollage on the great highways.. This system continued until the 
year 1836 when the Justices and Vestry of each: parish were. entrusted with. the. power: 
of raising money at their discretion for repairing roads, other than roads laid out and 
maintained under turnpike trusts. But this arrangement was not satisfactory and a 
Committee of the House of Assembly reported in 1843 against its continuance. Their re- 
commendation was that.“‘a tax by the poll. on all male adults of the age of 16 years and 
upwards’” should be levied, “ the proceeds of which tax should be applied to the purposes 
of making and keeping in repair the public roads.”” The report was not agreed to and 
the annual grants were continued, the amount for each parish being made payable to 
the Members of Assembly of such parish. The result was that notwithstanding the 
large sums voted the roads were “a disgrace to a civilized community and militated con- 
siderably against the agricultural prosperity of the Country. Even the lines of commn- | 
nication between the principal. towns were very little better than river-courses which 
placed the life of every traveller in jeopardy: deaths from this cause indeed were of fre- 
quent occurrence.’’ * 

In 1851 the Legislature, with the hope of permanently improving the highways, passed 
a law repealing all former road laws and settling a new system for the management of 
these roads. This system comprised a Board of Commissioners of Highways and Bridges 
in each parish, To this Board was entrusted the. exclusive care of all roads and bridges 
not being turnpikes. This system of road supervision continued until 1857 but without 
any appreciable benefit to the highways. In the latter year “ it was thought advisable, 
with a view to facilitate the means of communication between the several parts of the 
Island,” to transfer the most important sections of roads (including the turnpike roads) 
tothe care of a body styled the Main Road Commissioners, and to provide for the ap- 
pointment of County Engineers. To carry out this new system a main road fund was 
constituted, to which the land-tax and the land-tax redemption and all tolls and special 
grants for road puposes were transferred. Besides these sources of revenue loans were 
authorized to be raised, for the interest and eventual re-payment of which the gene- 
ral revenue was made liable. But the scheme failed. The law granting the power to 
redeem the land-tax was repealed in the session of 1862, and the toll-bars which had 
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Lecome a fruitful source of discontent-—in some parishes leading to open riot—were 
abolished in October, 1863, consequently, when the Main Road Commissioners ceased to 
exist (on the change in the form of government) and their functions were transferred 
to the Director of Roads, the main road fund was hopelessly insolvent and the roads were 
but tolerably good. The Government had to assume the entire debt, which at the time 
that this was finally effected (1870) amounted to £133,045—-£100,350 being for loans and 
£32,695 for overdrafts from the Treasury. Since then the expenditure for main road pu- 
poses has been borne on the Annual Estimates, being chargeable to the general revenues of 
the Colony. . 
The following table exhibits the annual expenditure for repairs and maintenance (with 
the average cost per mile) and the annual cost of new works during the last ten years :— 











Total Annual 











Repairs and Average Cost , 

Year. Maiatenunce: per Mile. New Works. eS ay 

£ os. d £ os. d £ os. d £ 3. d. 
1871 93.032 0 0 32 4 0 12,985 0 0 35,967 0 0 
1872 29944 0 0 31 0 0 4,454 0 0 26,698 0 0 
1873 93887 0 0 | 33 0 0 6,219 0 0 30,106 0 0 
1874 26,704 0 0 37 0 0 9825 0 0 36,629 9 0 
1875 36,090 0 0 4916 0 6,054 0 0 49.144 0 0 
1876 24317 0 0 33.7 O 6,336 0 0 30,653 0 0 
1877 “94884 O 0 34 0 0 7,594 0 0 32,478 0 0 
178 99598 0 0 20 0 0 4974 0 O 96,872 0 0 
179} 22 651 YU 21 0 0 4,026 0 0 26,677 0 0 
1880 0 0 9.19 6 4612 0 0 34.014 0 0 


20 402 

The high expenditure in 1875 was due to the floods in the months of October and 
November of 1574 (the first part of the financial year) which caused unusual damages to 
the roads. The expenditure forthe year exceeded the estimates for maintenance and repair 
by £12,258. The flood rains of October, 1879, and the Hurricane of August, 1880, also 
caused considerable damaye to some of the main roads, the restoration of which entailed 
an excess of expenditure over the estimates of £5,848, 

Amoug the new and important works executed on the main roads, under the existing 
system, may be mentioned the construction of a new line of road to connect Annotto Bay 
with Port Maria ; the completion of the Annotto Bay Junction Road connecting Annotto 
Bay with Kingston ; the construction of a new road from Free Town to Rules Pen on 
the road to Manchester, whereby some diflicult and dangerous hills were avoided ; the 
construction of a macadamized road from Milk River to the Old Toll Gate; and asimilar 
improvement between Lucea and Glasgow on the way to Savanna-la-Mar ; and an impor- 
tant line of road, now nearly completed, has been made between Chapelton and Cave Valley, 
intended to afford means of through traffic between the north and south of the Island. 

Of bridges as many as ten permanent iron bridges of substantial construction have been 
erected where most required ; they are as follow: The Nightingale Grove Bridge on the 
road to Old Harbour ; the ‘Rock’ Bridge near Falmouth ; the Flint River Bridge 
between Montego Bay and Lucea ; the Dry River Bridge ; one at Annotto Bay ; a bridge 
at Port Maria; one over the White River near Ocho Rios; the Black River Bridge at 
Linstead ; one at Annotto Bay, and one over Bodle’s Gully near Old Harbour. 

The most important of these bridges 1s that over the Dry River, which was completed 
in the year 1874. The necessity for this structure had long been felt. The river is 
generally dry, but during the rainy seasons the crossing was at times very dangerous and 
often impassable for many days in succession. At times of flood the river had been known 
to rise as high as 37 feet above the bed within a few hours, The bridge consists of three 
spans, the centre span being 150 feet in the clear and the two outer ones 75 feet each. 
The width between the centre of the main girders is 20 feet. The underside of the girders 
is 46 feet above the bed of the river, that is nine feet above the highest known level of the 
flood water. The cost of this magnificent structure was £16,901, exclusive of the cost of 
land and of approaches. 

With regard to the main roads generally they are now npon the whole in excellent 
order. “In a mountainous Island like this there must at times of heavy rainfall be 
temporary obstructions and deteriorations on the roads ; but their general condition, to 
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ae are 
which all travellers can testify, is creditable evidence that these occurrences are soon 
remedied’”’* and that the Main Road Department is fulfilling the purposes for which it 
was organized. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

On the inauguration of the new Constitution the Director of Roads also assumei the 
charge and supervision of the Public Buildings, the additional title of Surveyor-General 
being added to his official designation. But on account of the depressed condition of 
the finances no important public work in connection with this branch of the Department 
was undertaken until the year 1869 when £6,583 was spent for repairs and £5,136. 
upon new buildings. 

In that year a Leper’s Home was erected at Healthshire ; the Apostles’ Battery near: 
Port Henderson was altered and fitted up as a Lazaretto for persons placed in quaran- 
tine ; three Union Hospitals for sick Coolies were built and furnished ; the Barracks. 
and Officer’s Quarters at Stony Hill were repaired and refitted so as to be used partly as 
a Government Reformatory and partly as a Government Training School for the educa~ 
tion of Schoolmasters ; two extensive ranges of cells on the separate system were com-. 
menced at the Lunatic Asylum and a Lock Hospital was erected in Kingston. In the 
following year the expenditure on public works amounted to £38,188, of which £8,604 
was for Hospital accommodation and £2,591 for the erection of a Church at St. Ann’s 
Bay and the repairs of similar edifices. In that year the rock termed “The Weather 
Triangle” in the Harbour of Falmouth was removed to a depth of 24 feet at a cost of 
A771. During the next ten years the following sums were expended on public works : 





1871 — 35,004 1876 -— 76,900 
1872 -— 51,922 1877 -— 44,991 
1873 ~ 121537 1878 ~ 27,087 
1874 =~ = 82.194 1879 - 36,256 
1875 — 84,799 1880 — 19,987 


Among the important works planned and executed during the past ten years were those 
extensive and general improvements to the Public Hospital and Lunatic Asylum which 
have rendered them (along with their superior management) the most creditable institu- 
tions of the Colony. A large and commodious Hospital was built at Mandeville and one 
at Morant Bay, and five Union Hospitals for indentured Coolies were executed in central 
districts. Anew Lepers’ Home was built near Spanish Town, capable of accommodating 
64 males and 32 females, and a Lazaretto for the reception of 65 persons in quarantine 
Was constructed at Green Bay, a portion of that property having been bought for the 
purpose. Bishop’s Lodge was in 1869 purchased from the Incorporated Lay Body of the 
Dis-established Church, altered, extended and fitted up as the official residence of the 
Governor of the Colony. . 

With the exception of the General Penitentiary all the Prisons were of the antiquated 
construction which was every where considered suitable in former times forsuch purposes ; 
they were cramped as to space, low, dark, unventilated and undrained. They have all 
undergone great improvements in these respects, as far as original defects of construction 
would allow, New ranges of cells have been built at the Penitentiary and at the St. 
Catherine’s District Prison. | 

Besides these more important buildings and extensions, the Works Department erected 
@ number of Police Stations, Court Houses and other minor buildings, and effected 
very Considerable alterations, improvements and repairs to those buildings that were 
passed over to its care and supervision in 1866. 

Among the other important works carried out by the Public Works Department are 
the erection of a large and convenient market in Kingston, with public landing places 
at the Harbour, and the enclosing and laying out of the Square as a Public Garden ; which 
improvements have done much for the embellishment and convenience of the City ; also 
the erection of Gas Works in Kingston ; the purchase of the rightsof the Kingston 

ater Company and the improvement of the works, whereby Kingston has been given 
4 constant water service which is excelled in few places either for quality, quantity or pres- 
Sure ; the erection of Slaughter Houses for Kingston ; andthe establishment and working 
of a system of water supply for Spanish Town. | 

Extensive Irrigation Works in connexion with the Rio Cobre were established, by 
which about 40,000 acres of arable land were brought under command for irrigation. 


* Sir Anthony Musgrave’s Blue Book Report for 1878, | 
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These works which involved some engineering difficulties have now been for some years 
__ in efficient operation, at a remarkable small cust for maintenance: and management, lt 

is to be regretted that from some cause not easily understood, landholders have not yet 
availed themselves of the water to the extent expected ; there has, however, been a small 
annual increase in the demand for water, and it is scarcely possible to doubt that these: 
works will hereafter be a source of great profit to the revenue as well as to landholders. 
The utilization of only half the water available, in the irrigation of not more than half of 
the land thirsting for it,. would produce a revenue that would be very remunerative.. 

The Public Buildings throughout the-Tsland are: now in fair order, and under'the 
present system of immediately effecting urgent small repairs it will be impossible for 
them to fall into serious delapidation. 





ESTABLISHMENT. OF THE DIRECTOR OF ROADS DEPARTMENT. 





Salar Date of First 


Office. | Name of Holder. Hive athe Appointment to. 


molument.| Public Service.. 





| 
| 
| 


; £ 
Director of Roads Hon, Maj.-Gen. Mann, R.E, (1350 7th Jan., 1867- 


s. d. 
- .) O 
Travelling allowance - - | 300 0 O 
Deputy Director of Roads ~ |Capt. D. O’Brien, R.E.! - | 800 0 0 | 2nd Oct., 1880 
Engineer Kingston District —- | E. Scott Barber - | 600 0 O | 17th Dec., 1879 
“s Kastern bis - {|J. H. Dodd - | 600 0 O | Ist Oct., 1871 
<¢ «Southern as - |§.T. Scharschmidt - | 590 0 O | 17th Jan., 1872 
Northern - G. Doorly ~ | 6500 0 O- | Ist Oct., 1870 
“  *§t. Catherine “ ~ |James Richmond - | 3800 0 O | 26th Mar., 1873 
Travelling allowance - - - 7 0 O- 
Government Surveyor - | Thomas Harrison- - | 400. 0 0. | 14th Mar., 1867 
reves rapa en re s - {200.00 
Z rintendent o - 
Bee oa and Works : t W.S. Groves - | 250 0 O | 13th Dec, 1867 
“s 66 - |T. Gayleard —- | 220 0 O | 16th Oct., 1872. 
Third * ~ | Henry Rubie - | 200 0 0 -| lst Oct., 1868- 
s6 as - |C. A. Smith - {160 0 O | Ist Aug., 1879: 
Draughtsman - |J. Death - | 300 0 O | 17th Jan, 1873 
Assistant “ - |R. R. Williams - | 150 0 O | 6th April, 1875 
Accountant - |J. Sherbon - | 660 0 0 | 10th Sept, 1872 
Senior Clerk - | OC, W. Tait ~ | 250 0 O | 25th Oct., 1866 
Personal Allowance - = 50 0 0 
First-Class Clerk - |E. H. Whitehorne - | 250 0 0 | Ist Oct., 1870 
Second “ ~ |Geo. Mitchell - 1190 O OQ | 22nd Feb, 1864 
“ “s - |R, Arrowsmith - | 200 0 O | 17th Aug., 1871 
Third " - . O. Magnan . 100 0 O | 25th April, 1875 
6 es ~ | W. Messias ~ | 100 0 0 | 24th Sept., 1876 
Fee eeeneres Work-t'/ Charles Renwick - |252 0 0 | 8th Jan., 1880 
LIGHT HOUSES :-— 
Superintendent ~ |G. B, Snaith —- | 130 0 *%th June, 1875 
First Under Keeper - | Philip McKie _ 50 O O | 1863 
Second “ - |{J. Scott. - 50 O O | 1863 
Plumb Point, 
Superintendent - |T. H. Orrett ~ {174 0 0 | Ist Jan,, 1861 
First Keeper - |-A, Clemenson ~ 70 0 O {16th Dec., 1877 
Second “ _ - {d. Brown | - | 50 O O |} 1st Aug., 1876: 
Keeper of Light Fort Augusta ~ | Jobn Hamilton - 26 0 O | Ist June, 1879 
IRRIGATION WORKS :— 
Engineer . ~- |James Richmond - | 300 0 O | 26th Mar, 1873 
avelling allowance - ie - 75 0 0 
0 0 }|19th Jan., 1881 


Accountant - |G. Taylor ~ | 144 
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POLICE. 

Tae Police Force of Jamaica originally consisted of Parochial Constables‘and Town 
Guards. Tie Vestry of each Parish was authorized “to hire able men to serve as Petty 
Constables ;” and the Vestries of St. Catherine, Port Royal and Kingston were directed, 
inaddition, to appoint Watchmen and other Officers to form nightly watches for the Towns. 
The duty of the Constables was principally the service of civil and judicial processes ; 
but they were required “to take up ‘ malefactors,’ suspected persons, slaves without 
tickets, &c.,’ and the Night Guards had “to use their best endeavours to prevent mis- 
chiefs arising by fires, murders, burglaries, robberies, tumultuous assemblies of slaves, &c.”’ 

In the year 1832, the Legislature declared that “ the late rebellion had evinced the 
absolute necessity of establishing a Police, to be continually in readiness in case of any 
future insurrection, or danger of an insurrection,” and passed the Act, 2nd William IV. 
c. 28, organizing a permanent Police. The members of the Force were all urmed and 
accoutred, and a Captain, a Lieutenant, andan Ensign were appointed to every 75 men 
for the purpose of “ enforcing strict discipline and taking command.’”? The Island was 
divided into Townships and a detachment was stationed in each of such Townships. A 
third of the officers and men were required to be always on police duty and the others to 
be “employed (with their women and children) in the cultivation of land for their own 
benefit and for the benefit of the general establishment.”’ | 

In the following year the Act was renewed, with an additional provision authorizing the 
Governor “to solicit His Majesty’s Government to import from His Majesty’s German 
Dominions, or any other place, from time to time, as many persons in families as may 
appear expedient for the purpose of establishing the said Police, and to locate such per- 
sons in some one or other of the Townships in the several Districts formed by this Act.” 

In the year 1834 the military titles and grades of the officers were abolished and an 
Inspector General, three County Inspectors and a Staff of Sub-Inspectors were substituted, 
The 28rd chapter of the 7th William IV. dispensed with these officers and provided for 
the appointment of twelve Inspectors. The Inspector Generalship was subsequently 
restored but it was again abolished in the year 1850, the Police for each Parish being 
placed under the general supervision of the Governor and the direct command of the 
Inspector of the Parish. 

In addition to this Force a Rural Constabulary was established in the year 1856, who 
were required to be “in readiness to act with, or in aid of, the Regular Police for the sup- 
pression of any tumult, riot or felony,” or in any “sudden emergencies touching the 
ere of the Country.’? The numerical strength of the Force thus constituted was in 

REGULAR POLICE. 


Inspectors sist aa 12 
Senior Sergeants ae oes 24 
Junior Sergeants dei oes 17 
Privates Sas ses 384 437 
KINGSTON WATER POLICE. 
Corporals os ees 2 
Policemen bes eos 8 10 
RURAL CONSTABULARY. 
One for every 100 of the inhabitants ee 4,412 


eee 


Total éee., 4,859 


But the Policeas then composed was altogether unfit for maintaining the security of pro- 
perty and the well-ordering of Society. Instead of its being a united body, governed under 
one code of rules and superintended by one head, it consisted (as stated by Mr. Secre- 
tary Cardwell) “ of a number of unconnected bodies localized in Parishes or Districts and 
each acting constantly and continuously in the Parish or District to which it belonged.” 
A Field Officer of the Army in reporting on the condition of the Force in the latter part 
of 1865, declared that it was inferior to the Police of Barbados, St. Vincent and Deme- 
vara and attributed this “entirely to the men being located in their own Parishes.” Sir 
John Grant declared that “the vast majority of those he found in the Force were 
from sickness, decrepitude, weakness, old age, imbecility, bad character or some other 
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good reason, beyond all doubt unfit to do Police work at all.’”” Under these circumstances 
it became necessary that the Police should be reorganised and a Law was passed in 1867 
establishing a new and: improved Police or Constabulary Force. Under that Law the 
Governor is empowered.to appoint an Inspector General and a Staff of Inspectors and 
Sub-Inspectors ; and the Inspector General is authorised to admit persons as Sub- 
Officers and Constables. No person is eligible for membership except he -can produce a 
certificate of character from a Magistrate or other gentleman of position and can pass 
a satisfactory medical examination. He must not be less than five feet six inches in 
height and 32 inches round the chest ;-not less than 18 or more than 35 years of age ; and 
be able to read, without hesitatien, any printed or written document and to write a fair 
hand. Every candidate is enrolled for.five years and he is bound to serve and reside in 
any place to which he may be appointed—his native Parish and the Parish with which he 
may be connected by marriage or family ties not being one of the Listricts to which he 
may besent. The allowed strength of the Force in 1880 was as follows :— 


CONSTABULARY. 
Inspector General ages nee 1 
First Class Inspectors aa oF 5 
Second Class Inspectors ‘ oe Be 
¥hird Class Inspectors sine see: 5 
Sub-Inspectors ioe se 6 
Sergeants Major cae sve 15 
Sergeants sie sare 38 
Corporals abe sas 67. 
First Class Constables a ees 98" 
Second Class Constables — oa 455 
— 695 
WATER POLICE. 
Coxswains (Corporals), ue 2 
Acting Coxswains (First Class Constables) 3 2 
Water Policemen eek ee 15: 
— 19 
714 


The Detectives and Mounted Orderlies are included in this strength. | 

The Officers, Sub-Officers and men are trained in military exercises for the purpose of 
enabling them to protect themselves, their prisoners and. their barracks, and to ast in 
unison and with alertness and effect in cases of danger and alarm, such as riots and fires. 
In the Falmouth Riot of 1859 the want of drill and discipline on the part of the old 
Police led to serious consequences. Five persons were killed without the order to fire 
being given by any responsible officer and while the Inspector in command was in front 
of the line endeavouring to secure the restoration of order. At Morant Bay, in 1869, 
the first thing done by the rioters was to attack the Police Station and to obtain posses- 
sion of the arms, consisting of muskets, bayonets and pistols. - 

But although trained as a semi-military Police the. Constabulary are bound to per- 
form all the duties appertaining to the office of a Constable. They are required to pre- 
serve the peace, to detect crimes, to apprehend or summon persons found committing 
any offence against the criminal or the conservancy laws, to execute all summonses, war- 
rants, subpoenas, and other processes issuing from any Court of Justice or by any Justice: 
of the Peace in a criminal matter ; to aid the Health and Sanitary Officers in the execu- 
tion of their duties, to apprehend smugglers and others found contravening the revenue 
Laws, to seize allcontraband goods and all taxable property for the non-payment of taxes, 

and to keep order at all markets, theatres, courts and other public places and assemblies. 
Ags a preventive force they are required to patrol the Towns and Highways, both by 
day and by night, and to visit the estates, pens, plantations and villages. To ensure 
regularity in their patrols, the Sub-Officers and men of each Station are so distributed as 
to furnish the necessary quota for this indispensable and important duty, whilst pro- 
viding for the due performance of the miscellaneous work of the District. In Kingston 
the Town Guard is further divided into night and day duty men, two-thirds being on 
night-guard and ome-thirdon day guard. To render the supervision effective the City 
is divided by means of East and West Queen Street—each of the twodivisions being sub- 
divided into sections—the commercial division containing eight sections and the residental 
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division five sections. Hach section is further divided into blocks or beats. Each divi- 
Bion is superintended by a Sub-Inspector and two Sergeants—a Corporal being in direct 
charge of each section and a private Constable constantly patrolling each beat—the num- 
ber of beats being 52. The Officers, Sub-Officers and men constituting the patrolling 
parties are required to be continually perambulating the area of their supervision—the 
private Constables proceeding by the right and the superintending Sub-Officers and Sub- 
Inspectors by the left. The regulated beats of the day-guard consist principally of “ fixed 
points’’ ; these are established for the purpose of providing for the permanent presence of a 
Constable in each of the populous and important centres of the City. In the other Towns 
the beats are so arranged as to secure for the commercial quarters the vigilant attention 
of the patrols, while the residences are not without police supervision. 

The Constabulary, by means of this effective system of patrolling in Town and Country, 
not only materially prevent the committal of crime, and especially depredations on pro- 
perty, but are at all times prepared to furnish the Authorities with accurate informa- 
tion respecting places, persons and occurrences. ‘They are required promptly and cor- 
rectly to report to the Inspector General and to the Custodes the approach of any politi- 
cal festival, meeting, assembly, or demonstration, illegal drilling or other circumstance 
connected with, or in any wise affecting, the peace or tranquility of the Country orthe 
safety of life or property. Sir John Grant in his opening speech to the Legislature in 
1866 stated that “nothing in the lamentable events of the previous year had struck him 





- so forcibly as the unexpectedness of the outbreak. The affair had been some little time 


at least in preparation at a spot only four miles from one of the principal Police Stations, 
a station where there-was a Court House in which the Magistrates of the Parish constantly 
met. Yet it broke out upon all as little foreseen as an earthquake ; and what had always 
struck him as still more remarkable was that no one had ever been considered as at all to 
blame for such a state of utter ignorance,”’ 

The Detectives are specially charged with the duty and responsibility of tracing felo- 
nies and other serious offences and apprehending offenders. They are aided by the 
ordinary Constabulary and by the Rural Police, but their actions are greatly facilitated 
by the system of criminal registration which forms an important element in the present 
police arrangements of the Colony. The antecedents of every habitual criminal are care- 
fully collected, recorded and circulated, with his photograph, and he is bound once in 
every month to report himself to a Chief Officer of Police. He is taken under police 
supervision the moment he leaves the General Penitentiary or other Prison and every 
movement of his is carefully watched.and reported. The history and actions ofall other . 
persons convicted of crime, but not sentenced to police supervision, are similarly noted 
and circulated ; but this class of criminals are not required to report themselves to the 
Constabulary. 

On a serious crime being committed it is the duty of the nearest Officer or Sub-Officer 
promptly to investigate the circumstances on the spot and to obtain all information from 
the parties concerned. He is then to consult the list of habitual criminals of his Parish 
to find those who have had a special notoriety in the crime committed and to ascertain 
their whereabouts at the time of the occurrence; and all particulars are at once to be 
telegraphed to the other Police Districts of the Island,—his own Detectives being immedi- 
ately put in motion. If necessary a pecuniary reward is to be offered in the Police Gazette 
for evidence, or for the identity or whereabouts of the accused. So complete is the De- 
tective System in Jamaica that the escape of a notorious criminal from justice must 
oe leave ground for suspicion that the Constabulary have been wanting in energy 
and activity. | 

The Water Police of Kingston and of Black River are auxiliaries to the Regular;Police 
and are charged with the prevention and detection of larcenies, smugglings, &c., from the 
wharves and shipping in the harbour and on the river of their respective District. A 
very important part of the night duties of the Water. Police is to see that the hawsers, 
stern and bow lines of the ships laying at the wharves are not cut or injured and that the 
painters of any boats laying astern of vessels are not cut adrift. The Water Police have 
also to watch against infractions of the Foreign Enlistment Act; to report the illegal 
departure of East Indian Immigrants from the Island ; against the arrival of vessels from 
infected ports, and to see to the careful observance of the Quarantine Regulations. The men 
stationed at Milk River, Salt River, Alligator Pond and other outports and bays perform 
similar duty tothe Water Police at Kingston and Black River. . 

_ The Rural Police was organized for the purpose of connecting the main police system 
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with the remote recesses of the Island. Their principal duty is the suppression of the 
crime of larceny of growing produce and small stock but they have all the powers of Con- 
stables both in the Departments of Justice and of Revenue. They have in fact a power 
in excess of the ordinary Constabulary: if a Rural Headman of Police suspects that 
stolen property is concealed in the house, premises, or lands of any person who has ever 
been convicted of larceny, or of receiving stolen goods, he can, without a search warrant, 
enter and search for such property and arrest the offender. The old Rural Constabulary were 
a disorderly set of men, under no discipline or effective command, and without any status ; 
but the new Rural Headmen of Police are respectable yeomen of their Parishes and the 
Rural Policemen are resident householders of the Districtssuperintended by the Headmen 
to whom they are subordinate. They report themselves periodically at the nearest Con- 
stabulary Station, where they give and receive information and obtain instruction as to 
the manner in which they should act for the prevention and discovery of crime. The 
Headmen are distinguished when on duty by a belt and a baton and the Rural Policemen 
by a baton alone ; and the whole Force is under the supervision and control of the Officers 
of Constabulary. 
The allowed strength of the Rural Police in 1880 was :— 





Rural Headmen si sak | 209 
Rural Policemen (being four Policemen to each Headman) 836 
1,045 
The total strength of the Police of the Colony in 1880 may thus be stated :—- 
Constabulary ois ‘ies 695 
Water Police sa se 19 
Rural Police see sus 1,045 
Total eas — 1,759 
as against a force of 4,859 in 1866. —— 
The pay of the members of the Force is as follows :— 
Inspector General, salary, and in lieu of all allowances £900 0 0 
First Class Inspectors, salary, £300 ; forage, 821 2s. 6d. ; 4460 0 
servant, £27 7s 6d; lodgings, £36 10s Od } 
Second Class Inspectors, salary, £250 ; allowances as above 396 0 0 
Third Class Inspectors, salary, £200 ; allowances as above 346 0 0 
Sub-Inspectors, salary, £130 ; forage £41 1s 3d; servant, 234.18 9 
£27 7s 6d; lodgings, £36 10s 0d 
Sergeant Major for Kingston at 5/ per day - 91 5 0 
Sergeant Major other than in Kingston, at 4/6 per day 82 2 6 
Sergeant at 3/6 per day - - 63 I7 6 
Corporal at 3/ per day - - 5415 0 
First Class Constable at 2/8 per day : 48 13 4 
Second Class Constable at 2/4 per day ~ 42 11 8 
Detective, in addition to the ordinary pay of his rank, 8d. per day 12 3 4 
Mounted Orderly, ditto, 2d. per day - 3 010 
Coxswain for Water Police at 3/ per da - 5415 0 
Water Policeman at 2/6 per day “ - 45 12 6 
Rural’ Headman at £1 per month - 12 0 0 


A Rural Policeman is paid 1/3 per day when actually on duty by order of his Headman, 


but the Inspector General may increase the pay of a Rural Policeman to 2/6 per day for 
special good services rendered by him. 

Each Sub-Officer and Constable is annually granted by the Government a suit of full 
dress uniform and a pair of boots or money compensation in lieu of such clothing. He 
is also provided with quarters, bed and bedding, station furniture, water and lights, and 
with hospital accommodation and medical aid when sick. Every man who keeps a horse 
and uses it for police purposes receives 6/8 per month forage allowance and is exempt 
from the horse tax. The Officets are also relieved of the payment of taxes on their 
horses ; and all the members of the Force are paid their reasonable expenses when travel- 
ling, or when absent from their homes on duty. 

A man of whatever rank who may have not less than five years continuous service in 
the Force, and who in addition to habitual good conduct may manifest in the pertorm- 
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ance of any of the duties of his office an extraordinary degree of intelligence, tact and 
courage, may be awarded by the Inspector General a chevron of merit; and he may be 
awarded an additional chevron for every pre-eminently meritorious act subsequently per- 
formed by him. On the number of chevrons reaching four the holder becomes entitled to 


‘a money allowance of two pence per day, which is continued even after his withdrawal 


from the Force should this be on account of physical disability brought on, without his 
own default, in the execution of his duty. This allowance is in addition to any pension 


| ‘6r gratuity to which the man may be otherwise entitled. 


A special reward may be granted to any Sub-Officer or Constable who may perform 
any act beyond his ordinary duty, or skilfully conduct a case to a successful termination, 
or exhibit special acts of bravery in arresting an offender, or in aiding at a fire or acci- 
dent, &. These rewards, and those for continuously meritorious services referred to 
above, are paid from the Constabulary Reward Fund, which consists of the fines imposed 
on members of the Force for indiscipline and other departmental offences, and the penal- 
ties and proportions of penalties awarded in Courts of Justice to the Constabulary in 
their character as informers or prosecutors. 

Besides these rewards a man who becomes incapacitated for further service, either from 
age or from bodily injury or disease contracted whilst in the performance of his duty, 
is entitled to a pension from the Constabulary Pension Fund, which is formed by the de- 
duction of eightpence in the pound from the pay of every Sub-Officer and Constable of 
the Force. The Officers receive their pensions under the General Superannuation Rules. 

The following is a List of the Constabulary Stations throughout the Island : 


KINGSTON. 
Sutton Street Smith’s Village 
Rae Town Port Royal 
Brown’s Town Harbour Street 
Fletcher’s Town Water Police Station 
Allman Town 
ST. ANDREW. 
Halfway Tree Cross Roads 
Gordon Town Lawrence’s Tavern 
Stony Hill Matilda’s Corner 
Guava Ridge : x Rock Fort 
ST. THOMAS. 
Morant Bay Hagley Gap 
Rath Port Morant 
Golden Grove Yallahs 
Trinity Ville Easington. 
PORTLAND. 
Port Antonio Hope Bay 
Buff Bay Castle 
Balcarres Manchioneal 
‘ST. CATHERINE. 
Spanish Town Guy’s Hill 
‘Old Harbour Point Hill 
Linstead | Shady Grove 
Riversdale Hartland. 
ST. MARY. 
Port Maria Richmond 
Annotto Bay Retreat 
Lucky Hill 
ST. ANN, 
St. Ann’s Bay Dry Harbour 
Brown’s Town Moneague 
Ocho Rios Bethany. 
CLARENDON. 
Chapelton Milk River 
- Four Paths Rock River 
May Pen Salt River 


Alley Hayes. 
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MANCHESTER. 

Mandeville Devon 

Porus | Cottage 

New Port Asia 

Colonies Alligator Pond 

ST. JAMES. 
Montego Bay Spring Mount 
Adelphi Maroon Town 
Mount Pelier : 
HANOVER. 
Lucea Mile’s Town 
Sandy Bay King’s Vale 
Green Island 
TRELAWNY. | 
Falmouth Rio Bueno 
Stewart Town Ulster Spring 
Duncans Deeside 
WESTMORELAND. 
Savanna-la-Mar Bluefields 
Morgan’s Bridge Whithorn 
Top Hill Speculation 
Negril 
ST. ELIZABETH. 

Black River New Port 
Lacovia Retirement 
Santa Cruz Balaclava 
Siloah Lacovia Bridge. 
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Salary and | Date of First 
Office. District, &c. Name. other Appointment to 
Emolument.| Public Service. 
£ 8B. a, 
Inspector General of | Head Quarter |Com., be H. B. Hartwell, 900 0 10th Nov., 1878 
Police — | Spa. Town 
‘Manchester |W. MoLeod - | 409 10 lst Dec., 1866 
St. Catherine |St. Leger Tiv - | 409 10 Ist April, 1869 
First Class Inspectors { |DepotS. Town G. EK. C. Field - | 409 10 lst Feb., 1870 
Kingston St. J. G. B. Hepburn 409 10 15th J uly, 1867 
‘Portland G.N. Broderick 409 10 1st Decr., 1866 
| et chee “ ae Eisok 359 10 Ist Ae ian 
arendon rosbie 359 10 5th Ma 
Second Class Inspec- 5 |p, elawny T. Alexander 359 10 Ist jane 1872 
tors St. James C, H. Austin 359 10 18th May, 1872 
Hanoy er T. E. dePass 359 10 19th Nov., 1872 
St, Mary G. F. Coward 309 10 Ist Aug., 1873 





(e Andrew |P. H. James 
Third Class Inspector ") Silla eland|R. L. Rivett 


; 24th Jan., ” 1874 
St. Elizabeth |A. A, Wedderburn - 309 10 


6th May, 1875 

24th Oct., 1875 
6th Feb., "1877 ] 

17th April, 1878 
22nd May, 1878 
20th Jan., 1879 
10th April, 1879 
20th Nov., 1879 
Ist Feb., 1868, 


27th May, 1872 
23rd Jan, 1879 


Ist July, 1879 
Q | 23rd April, 1875 1875 


A 
—— _——_—— 


St. Thomas /|C. A. Carey-Brenton 

‘Hanover G. Ponsonby 

St. Catherine |H. F. Thomas 

7. j |Kingston I’. I. Ramos 

Sub-Inspectors ‘Kingston J. Samuel 

St. Elizabeth |N. J. Altman 

u Kingston | M. H. Shee 

Chief and Pay Clerk “1 C, M. McL. Kerr 


IW. Q. Bell - | 220 
J. W. Fonseca - 110 


First Class Clerk - 





0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

‘ 0 
309 10 0 | 10th Mar., 1875 
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0 
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9 
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9 

9 

0 

0 

Second Class Clerk - s 
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Head Quarter 
Spanish Town. 
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‘Third Class Clerk = | E.N. McLaughlin - 85 
Ditto - Ranoeton. IE. G. Thomson su 100 





Note: Each Inspector aud Sub-Lnspector receives lodging allowance or quarters in addition to salary, &e 
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PUBLIC GARDENS AND PLANTATIONS. 

Tu1s Department, which has’ control of the several Establishments included under 
the title of ‘‘ Public Gardens and Plantations,” was reorganised in 1879. The present 
Staff consists of the Director, Clerk, three First Class Superintendents, three Second Class 
Superintendents and a Keeper forthe Bath Garden. The expenditure for the year 1879- 
80 was £5,108 ; the income for the same period was £5,750, arising chiefly from Cinchona 
sales re the sales of Coconuts and economic plants. The several Establishments are 
as under :— 

1. The Botanic Gardens at Castleton :—600 feet above sea-level ; in the Parish of St. 
Mary ; 19 miles from Kingston ; containing collections of tropical plants ; a palmetum ; 
experimental grounds for economic plants ; and large nurseries for their successful pro- 
pagation and distribution. : 

2. Cinchona Plantations :—4,500 to 6,300 feet above sea level ; on Southern slopes of 
Blue Mountains in the Parish of St. Andrew; 23 miles from Kingston. About 260 acres 
under Cinchona cultivation and 5 acres under Jalap. Contain, also, nurseries for the 
propagation and distribution of Cinchona plants, and timber and shade trees for higher 
elevations. : 

3. Hope Plantation :—400 feet above sea level ; near the foot of hills in Liguanea 
plains ; 5 miles from Kingston ; containing about 200 acres, of which 50 acres are under 
cultivation for propagating and distributing new varieties of sugar cane ; nurseries for 
valuable timber and shade trees ; also for Fruit Trees, Pine apples, and plants of Libe- 
rian Coffee and Trinidad Cacao. 

4. Palisadoes Plantation :—Occupying the long narrow strip of land enclosing King- 
ston Harbour ; about five miles long ; extensively planted with about 23,000 Coconut 
palms which are now coming into bearing. : 

5. Kingston Parade Garden:—A pleasure garden and central park in Kingston ; kept 
up with shade and ornamental trees, flowering plants, tanks and fountains. 

6. Botanic Garden at Bath :—The old Botanic Garden of the Colony established in 
1774 ; still maintained, though much reduced in size, for the sake of its valuable trees 
and palms, and as a station for the distribution of seeds and plants in the Eastern por- 
tions of the Island. 

7. King’s House Gardens and Grounds :—Containing about 177 acres, of which about 
20 acres are kept up as an ornamental garden. Many valuable economic plants and 
fruit trees are also under cultivation, as well as the rarer tropical palms. 

The history of this Department is intimately connected with the various vicissitudes 
through which the Island has passed ; and since 1774 it has had its periods of depression 
no less than those of comparative prosperity. 

Directly and indirectly, during the last hundred years, it has been the means cf intro- 
ducing and propagating some of the most valuable plants, now the sources of the staple 
products of the Island, and its work in this respect will, it is hoped, be strengthened and 
increased, year by year. | 

It is a striking fact that with the exception of Pimento—* that child of nature’’— 
and a few others of comparatively little value, most of the staple products of the Island 
are derived from exotics or plants introduced from other parts of the globe. While on 
this subject it will be of interest to notice the simple, accidental, or, more often, direct 
influences by means of which valuable seeds and plants have been introduced to the 
Island ; the mere mention of whose names is sufficient to recall the vast influences they 
have exerted, for good, on the welfare and prosperity of the Country. 

The Sugar Cane, though here in the time of the Spaniards, was first cultivated by the 
English, by Sir Thomas Modyford in 1660; (a) but its most valuable varieties, the Ota- 
heite and Bourbon Canes, were introduced in His Majesty’s Ships by Captain Bligh as 
late as 1796. Coffee was introduced by Governor Sir Nicholas Lawes in 1728 ;(b) the 
Mango, brought by Captain Marshall of Lord Rodney’s Squadron in 1782, was first 
planted in Mr. East’s Botanic Garden (Liguanea) and is now one of the commonest 
trees in the Island ;/c) the plentiful and free growing Logwood was introduced from 
Honduras by Dr. Barham, a Botanist, the author of “Hortus Americanus,’’ in 1715 ; (d) 
the beautiful Akee was obtained by Dr. Thomas Clarke, first Island Botanist, from a West 





(a). Hortus Jamaicensis vol. ii., p. 205. (b). Ibid. p. 226, 
(c). Bryan Edwards Hist, vol. p. i., 477, (2d). Hort, Jam, vol, i., p. 465, 
k 
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African Slave Ship in 1778 ; (a) the Cinnamon came with the Mango in Captain Marshall’s 
Ship in 1782, and was distributed from the Bath Garden by Dr. Dancer; the ubiquitous 
but graceful Bamboo is also an exotic, and owes its introduction to Mr. M. Wallen (b) who 
brought it from Hispaniola and first planted it in the parish of St. Thomas in the Kast ;(c) 
for the Cherimoyer we areindebted to Mr. Hinton East, who introduced it from South 
America in 1786 ; (d) to Mr. East and his magnificent garden we also owe the Jasmines, 
and many species of Lilies; many Convolvuli; the Oleander ; the Horse Radish tree ; numer- 
ous Roses ; the Trumpet Flower ; Monkey Bread ; the Camellia ; Calla ethiopica; the Weep- 
ing Willow ; the Mulberry Tree; the Arbor vite; and the sweet scented Mimosa. (e) Dr. 
Clarke, on his arrival as Island Botanist in 1774, brought with him the Jujube tree and 
the Litchi ; the purple Dracoena, the Sago palm, and the valuable Camphor tree ; at the 
same time there came the now common “Almond’’ tree ; the Tea tree, and the “ Sunn” 
Hemp plant.(d) The Vanglo or Zezegany.was sent by Sir Basil Keith in 1802./f) The Nut- 
meg tree, first brought by Lord Rodney in 1782, was re-introduced by Dr. Marter in 1788, 
together with the Clove and Black Pepper, for which he received the thanks of the House 
of Assembly and an honorarium of £1,000.(g) ‘The seeds of the valuable and now indis- 
pensable Guinea Grass were accidentally introduced from the West Coast of Africa as bird 
tood in-1745.(h) Scotch Grass received its name from having been first brought from 
Scotland in Barbadoes. 

Pindars were brought to Mr. East from South America ;the Maize or Great Corn came 
from the Coast of Guinea;(i) the Afou, the Acom and Guinea Yam, and indeed all but 
one of the cultivated yams, are from the Coast of Africa or East Indies ;(k) the seeds of 
the Guango were brought over from the main land by Spanish cattle. (2) “Jamaica” Sarsa- 
parilla came from Honduras and Columbia,(m) Cacao is indigenous to Central America ; 
the Shaddock was brought to the West Indies from China by Captain Shaddock, hence its 
name ;(”,) the Genip was brought te Jamaica from Surinam by one Guaf, a Jew. The 
Ginger is a native of the East Indies, introduced to Jamaica by a Spaniard, Francisco de 
Mendiza. The Locust tree and Blimbing were brought to Jamaica from the South Seas in 
His Majesty’s Ship Providence in the year 1793. The Orange, both Sweet and Seville ; 
the Lime, Lemon, and.Citron-were.brought hither by the Spaniards. The Jerusalem Thorn 
is from the Spanish Main. The Prickly Pear is a Mexican plant.(o) 

Returning, however, to the history of the Department, under review, it.appears that 
the first Public Garden established in the Island, was the old Botanic Garden at Bath ; 
and, in the Journals of the House of Assembly, Vol. VIII., 1784-91, p 662, mention is 
made of a Dr. Thomas Clarke, “ Practitioner in Physic and Surgery,” who came to the 
Island in 1774, at the particular instance and request of the late Sir Basil Keith, to su- 
perintend two Botanic Gardens, then intended to be established in the Island. One 
was to be an European Garden, which, however, was never established ; and the other, 
was the “ Tropical Garden” at Bath. 

A private garden, possessing many rare and -valuable plants had, already, been formed 
by Mr. Hinton East in Liguanea (Gordon Town) which on the death of the founder be- 
came the property of his nephew, Mr. Edward Hyde East, “who with great generosity 
offered it to the Assembly of Jamaica for the use of the public at their own price.” 

Mr. Bryan Edwards, in the History of British West Indies, remarks that,—‘ The As- 
sembly of Jamaica co-operating with the benevolent intentions of His Majesty (to intro- 
duce valuable exotics and productions of the most distant regions to the West Indies.) 





(a). Bryan Edwards Hist. vol. i., p. 480. 
(b). To Mr. Wallen, formerly owner of Cold Spring and Wallenford, the friend of Swart 
anda successful Botanist, we sre no doubt indebted for the first plants -of the buttercupé, 
strawberries, water-cress, chick-weed, wild pansy, groundsel, dead nettles, dandelion, cow- 
mon honey-suckle, black-berried elder, evening primrose, nasturtium, common myrtle, the 
English oak, white clover and the sweet viol-ts, now common on the Fort Royal and Blue 
Mountains, being, possibly, escapes from his garden at Cold Spring, which even in 1793 was 
well stocked with choice selections of introduced tlowers and European trees and shrubs, 

(c). Hort. Jam, Vol. 1p. 43. _ | 

(ad). History British West Indies Vol. 1 p. 485. 

(e). Ibid pp. 475-494. (7). Jownals Vol. 10 p. 638.” 

(g). Journals Vol. 8 p. 602. (4). History British West Indies Vol. 2 p. 198 

(). Hort, Jamaicensis, vol. i, p, 337. (kh). Ibid p. 840. 

(/). Macfadyen Flora, vol.i., p. 308. (m). Treas, Bot. Pt. ti, p. 1066. 

(7). Macfadyen Flora, vol. i., p. 131. 

0). Trans,Roy. Soc. Arts, Jammica, vol, i, p. 114, 
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purchased in 1792-3, the magnificent Botanical Garden of Mr. East, and placed it on the 
public establishment, under the care of skilful Gardeners, one of whom, Mr. James Wiles, 
had circumnavigated the globe with Captain Bligh.” 

An interesting catalogue of the plants in this garden, at the time of Mr. Hast’s decease, 
was prepared by Dr. A. Broughton, which furms an appendix under the title of “ Hortus 


' Kastensis” to Bryan Edwards History of the British West Indies Vol. 1 p. 475. From 


it we gather that as early as 1782 the Mango, Akee, Cinnamon, Camphor, Jack tree, Bichy 
or Kola, Date palm, Rose Apple, Litchi, Turmeric and many valuable plants, numbering 
nearly 600, had already been introduced to the Island and were becoming thoroughly 
acclimatised. | 

From a letter addressed to Sir Joseph Banks, by the Botanic Gardener, Jamaica, 1793, 
we gather that the Bread Fruit (introduced in 1788) “ were upwards of eleven feet high, 
with leaves thirty-six inches long; and the success in cultivating them has exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations, the Cinnamon tree is become very common; and Mangoes 


are in such plenty as to be planted in the negro grounds. There are, also, several bear- 


ing trees of the Jack or Bastard Bread Fruit......and we have one Nutmeg plant.” 

The Botanic Garden at Liguanea (as it was called) continued to be under Mr. Wiles’ 
care, superintended by a Committee of the House of Assembly for many years; while 
that at Bath was entrusted to Dr. Dancer, as Island Botanist. The allowance for the 
two gardens was fixed at £800. The duties of the Island Botanist were defined as fol- 
lows :—“ To collect, class, and describe the native plants of the Island ; to use his endeav- 
ours to find out their medicinal virtues ; to discover if they possess any qualities useful to 
the arts, and, annually, to furnish the House with a correct list of such plants as are in the 
Botanic Garden, together, with such information as he may have acquired relative to their 
uses and virtues,” 

For the purpose of distributing the Bread Fruit and other valuable plants from the 
Botanic Garden, the Committee of the House “ appointed separate Committees, for each 
County, to receive and distribute the allotments destined for them: and, according as 
sufficient numbers were prepared for propagation, the Chairman of the County Commit- 
tees were apprized and their respective proportions delivered and distributed, “ by which 
means,’’ it is quaintly remarked, “the public has derived all the advantages to be expected 
from these establishments.”’ : 

During the years 1791-1807, the Committee in charge of the Botanic Gardens, with 
Mr. Shirley as Chairman, greatly developed and improved them. Inquiries were made 
everywhere for new products ; thanks and gratuities were voted for the introduction of 
valuable plants; and these were cultivated and distributed with great assiduity and care. 
In order to make the Island less dependent on America for supplies every encouragement. 
was given to the cultivation of Yams, Cocos, Maize, Plantain, and such products as the 
Breadfruit, Zezegany or Wanglo, Nutmeg, Clove, Cinnamon, Pindars and Coffee ; it being 
believed that the “cultivation of these valuable exotics would, without doubt, in the 
course of a few years, lessen the dependence of the Sugar Islands on North America for 
food and necessaries ; and not only supply subsistence for future generations, but, prv- 
bably, furnish fresh incitements to industry, new improvements in the arts, and new sub- 
jects of commerce.’’/« ) 

These beneficial efforts, long and successfully maintained, were however greatly re- 
laxed after the year 1807, and under the influences of domestic troubles, want of due 
appreciation of the value and nature of Botanic Gardens, or the need of strict economy, a 
Bill was introduced into the House of Assembly in 1810, “ for vesting the Botanic Gavr- 
den in Liguanea in the Commissioners of the Board of Works, to be sold and tha 
money to bv brought to the credit of the Public.”” This Bill was finally passed, Decem- 
ber, 1810, and the Garden passing to private hands many of the valuable plants con- 
tained in it, and collected with so much care and industry, were entirely lost./b) 

The Garden at Bath was however, maintained, though in a very reduced state. Dr, 
Stewart West acted for some time as Island Botanist, and was engaged in collecting the 
ey that had been lost from the Gardens for the purpose of propagating and distribut- 
ing them. - 

In the year 1824 an effort was made to restore the value and usefulness of the Botanic 








(a). History of British Indies, vol. i., preface xxiv. eh 
(6). The Jand formerly occupied by the Botanic Garden, in Liguanea, has lately become 
? 


the property of Mr. Geo. Henderson. Gordon Town is still known as “ The Gardens,’ 
» oR 2 
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Gardens, and Sir M. B. Clare, from the Committee appointed to enquire into the state of the 
Botanic Garden reported: “That the Botanic Garden in St. Thomas-in-the- East, established 
more than fifty years ago, has during that period received and transmitted for propagation 
throughout the Islandmany valuableplants. That the Royal munificence of His late Ma- 
jesty promoted the objects of this Institution by Vessels-of-War employed to collect plants 
in the settlements of the East and South Seas, some of which are now naturalized to this 
Island, and more might be added, greatly to the advantage of its inhabitants. Your 
Committee, therefore, recommend that proper care may be taken to preserve the valuable 
plants which the garden now contains. That, in addition, to the above considerations, 
your Committee are of opinion that one object of this Institution of chief importance 
has never been properly attended to, namely, the investigation of the many unknown 
native plants of this Island, which from the properties of those already known, it is rea- 
sonable to infer would prove highly beneficial in augmenting our internal resources, by 
supplying various articles either for food, for medicine, or for manufacture to be culti- 
vated, prepared andexported asstaple commodities, by which great commercial advantages 
might be obtained ; among others the various vegetable dyes claim particular attention 
as promising a fruitful field of discovery. That it appears to your Committee that the 
person fit for undertaking such inquiries ought to be a well educated -and scientific man, 
combining with his botanical knowledge sufficient information in experimental chemistry 
to enable him to discover the useful qualities of such indigenous plants, and improve the 
productions of those already known ; but at the same time your Committee strongly re- 
commend that such person should not be a medical man, as his whole time and attention 
ought to be applied to promote the above objects. Your Committee recommends to the 
House to instruct the Commissioners of Correspondence to direct the Agent to apply for 
such a person to the President of the Linnean Society in London.” 

As a result of this proposal Mr. James McFadyen was selected and approved of as a 
Botanist, and arrived in the Island in 1826, 

At the same time it was felt that the Botanic Garden at Bath was too distant from 
Kingston and the seat of Government to answer the intentions proposed, and it was re- 
- commended that a Bill be brought in for purchasing a proper place for such a garden in 
the vicinity of Kingston and Spanish Town. : | 

This proposal was, however, never carried into execution and the garden at Bath, on 
the death or removal of Mr. McFadyen, “ fast falling to decay,’’ was in charge of Mr. 
Thomas Higson, and his petitions addressed to the House of Assembly during 1830-32 
shew that the allowances made were-not sufficient for the maintenance of the garden, even 
in its reduced state, and that no remuneration had been made to him for its superinten- 
. dence. ; 

In 1833, in another fit of economy owing to domestic troubles and the need for retrench- 
ment, a Committee was appointed “to report on the best means of diminishing the con- 
tingencies and expenditure of the Island, and to consider whether the Botanic Garden at 
Bath could be sold for the benefit of the Public.”? The report was made at the close of 
the year and ordered to lie on the table. Nothing further however appears to have been 
done for the garden till 1840, when the sum of £300 was “voted for the improvement of 
the garden at Bath and for the services of a Botanist.”? This sum afterward reduced to 
£200 was placed in the hands of the members of St. Thomas-in-the-East, Portland and 
St. David, by whom it appears to have been administered down to the year 1852 when the 
_ garden was transferred to the Board of Directors of the Bath of Saint Thomas the Apos- 
tle. The late Mr. Nathaniel Wilson was appointed Curator of the garden in 1847, and 
devoted many years, often labouring under great discouragements, in maintaining and im- 
proving the garden and imtroducing new plants. His yearly reports contain sufficient 
evidence of the value of the garden, small as it was, to an Island entirely dependent for iis 
prosperity on its agricultural interest ;and assisted and encouraged by the Revd. Thomas 


| 
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Wharton, Mr, Wilson laboured most successfully in the propagation and distribution ; 


of valuable plants, and especially in developing the “ fibre’ resources of the Colony. 
Writing in 1861, Mr. Wilson referred to the successful introduction of seeds of the 


valuable Cinchona tree to Jamaica, “through the liberality of the British Government and ° 


recommendation of Sir W. J. Hooker of Kew.” By the month of October, 1861, Mr. 
Wilson reported that he had “over four hundred healthy plants quite ready for planting 
out.’ As the climate of Bath was unsuitable for the successful growth of Cinchonas, 
by the kindness of the late Dr. Hamilton they were tried at Cold Spring Coffee Planta- 
ilon, St. Andrew, at an elevation of 4,000 ft. Here Mr. Wilson found ~‘ the climate and 


, 

ra 
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svil to be all he could desire, and as it afforded every facility for carrying out so valuable 
an experiment, he at once availed himself of it, and planted out in the Coffee fields on the 
16th November, 1861, several plants of each species, then about two and two-and-a-half 
inches in height. In twelve months after a plant of the red bark (Cinchona Succirubra ) 
had attained to the height of forty-four inches, with leaves measuring thirteen-and-a.half 
inches long, by eight-and-three-quarter inches broad. The same plant, in December, 
1863, 4..e., when two years old, measured six. feet in height, with ten branches, having a 
circumference of stem at base of four-and-a-half inches.’’ 

That Mr. Wilson fully realized the importance of Cinchona culture in Jamaica and 
Inoked forward with great hopes to its ultimate success may be gathered from: the follow- 
ing remarks :—" I therefore hope that the swecessful issue of this experiment in my hands 
may not be lost sight of, but meet with approbation and.a desire to cultivate the plant 
here ; and this is not a question like many others involving a.great expenditure of labour. 
and money, but one which requires to be assiduously conducted on practical principles, when 
cultivation might rapidly extend to:many parts of the Island, clothing the mountains to 
the summits, ultimately proving as remunerative as our richest vales and thereby im- 
proving the social conditions of the Country.” 

in 1857 a grant was passed by the Legislature for purchasing land for a Botanic Gar- 
den at Castleton in the: Parish of St. Mary, 19 miles from. Kingston, and steps were 
. once taken, to establish the garden and remove such plants as could be spared from 

ath. 

In 1862-63, a grant was made for the salary of an Assistant Gardener to Mr. Wilson, 
and Mr. Robert Thomson, formerly of Kew, received the appointment. 

The garden at Castleton was then finally established, and ultimately by the influence. 
ef Sir John Peter Grant the present Government Cinchona Plantations were opened in 
1868, and placed under Mr. Thomson’s management, who, on Mr. Wilson’s retirement,, 
had been appointed Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens. 

The Parade Garden, Kingston, the Palisadoes Plantation, and the Hope Plantation, 
were established during 1870-74, the Staff being increased by the appointment of Mr. 
G. S. Jenman, Assistant Superintendent of tho. Castleton Gardens and Mr. W. Nock, 
Assistant Superintendent of the Cinchona Plantations. 

Mr. Thomson retired on pension in 1878, and the several Gardens and Plantations 
which had been placed in 1877 under the Director of Roads Department were, in Decem- 
ber 1879, constituted a separate Government Department under the control of a Director, 
(Mr. Daniel Morris) who was appointed by the Secretary of State on the recommenda--. 
tion of Sir Joseph Hooker. Mr. Morris was Assistant to Dr. Thwaites, C.M.G., in the 
Ceylon Botanic Gardens, and gave great satisfaction to the Government of that Colony. 
He publicly received the thanks of the “ Planters Association of Ceylon”’ for his services 
in connexion with the Coffee leaf disease. _ 

In order to facilitate the distribution of plants from the Public Gardens, the following 
Rules have been drawn up for the guidance of persons making applications :— 

“1. It is recommended before plants are sent for that the ground be prepared and the 
holes made, so that the plants may be planted out immediately on arrival 

“2. For ordinary timber trees and trees intended for shade or ornament, holes 
should be dug at least 30 inches in diameter, and 24 inches deep. The soil taken out, if 
clayey or gravelly, should be thoroughly mixed with manure or fresh loam and be re- 
placed in the holes, with the surface soil at the bottom. For palms, shrubs and plants. 
in borders, deep trenching of the whole surface will be found a most effective preparation. 

“3. For trees mentioned in the last paragraph the holes may be placed at distances 
of 10, 12 or 15. feet apart. Trees intended for avenue planting should be at least 15 feet 
from the side of the road. Fruit trees should be planted at distances proportionable to 
their size and growth, but asa rule, if not in grass pieces, trees cannot be too thickly 
planted at first. Judicious pruning and thinning will always be available if the Trees 
become crowded. 

“4, Immediately on arrival the plants should be carefully planted out and shaded with - 
ferns, branches or Banana leaves. If the plants are received in Bamboo Pots itis re- 
commended that the pots be carefully split in halves and the plants put out with as lit- 
tle disturbance of the tender rootlets as possible. If weather is dry, in addition to the 
shading, a daily watering for two or three weeks will be necessary. Except in dry and 

arid districts it is very injurious to allow plants to stand in pits below the general sur- 
face. Such pits become pools of water during heavy rains and tend to rot off the plants. 
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Where the pits are admissible at all, they should have a small drain to carry off the su- 
perfluous water as soon as possible. 

‘- 5. In order to prevent disappointment it 1s particularly requested that plants Le re- 
moved as soon as possible after being allotted. When plants are not removed within s:x 
weeks the allotment must be considered as cancelled. 


“6. The Department cannot undertake the delivery of plants, nor be responsible fir 


them after they leave the gardens. Under special circumstances, however, the Superin- 
tendents are willing to make arrangements for the delivery of plants in Kingston and 
immediate neighbourhood, on the receipt of the amount of cartage and cost of plants. 
“7. For Public Institutions, and for persons endeavouring to promote the develop- 
ment of Industrial Produets in the Island, a number of valuable introduced plants are 
available for experimental purposes, at nominal rates, or free of cost. Onspecial applica- 
tion to the Director, plants valuable in Medicine or Arts, and Spec:mens required for 
Artistic, Scientific, Educational or Benevolent purposes may be gratuitously supplied. 
“8, Communications on | ublic Service, in connection with the Public Gardens and 
oe should be addressed to the Director, Botanical Department, Gordon Town 
0.” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PUBLIC GARDENS AND PLANTATIONS. 


Salary and | Date of First 


Office. Name of Holder. other Appointment to. 


Emolument. | Public Service. 


oS CENTS GS ES ES ES NS SR 














: £ os. d. 
Director ... | D. Morris, M.A., F.G.S. 700 0 O* | Ist Nov., 1879 
Rupe a ten degee eee crow as | George Syme .. | 280 0 O* | lat Nov., 1879 
Ditto Cinchona Plantation | Wm. Nock Ses 200 0 O | 18th Feb, 1874 
Ditto King’s House Gardens ... | John Hart sot 125 0 O | 2nd Nov., 1875 
Ditto Hope Plantation —.. | James McNair - 70 0 O | 18th April, 1873 
Dey Garden, aici W. G. Carr - 52 0 0 | 19th April, 1877 
Ditto Palisadoes Plantation ... | Thomas Walker ae 52 0 O ! Bth Feb., 188] 
Clerk at Head Office ... | Thomas 8. Codd ss 80 0 0 


13th Sept., 1880 








* Including travelling allowance. 


THE ISLAND RECORD OFFICE 


Was established under Law 6 of 1879 in place of what had been the ancient office of - 


* Tsland Secretary,’’ which had existed for a period of 220 years, and been held under 
letters patent until the year 1853, after which the Governor exercised the power of 
appointment, subject to Her Majesty’s approval. 

The Chief Justice for the time being is ex-officio Keeper of the Records, and has an 
official title as such. All Public Records and all Registered Deeds and Writings formerly 
in the office of the Island Secretary are under his charge and superintendence, and every 
office or place in which Public Records under his charge are deposited are branches of 
the Record Office. ; 

The Deputy Keeper of the Records is appointed by the Governor ; his functions are pre- 
cisely those which belonged to the Island Secretary. All laws wherein reference 18 
made to the Island Secretary or to the Island Secretary’s Office take effect as if such 
references were made to the Record Office and the Deputy Keeper of the Records. His 
duties comprehend the enrolling in proper Registers all Deeds and Conveyances, Patents, 
Wills which have been admitted to probate, Annual Produce Accounts of Estates and 
Accounts Current of Executors, Administrators, Trustees, Attorneys, Agents and persons 
acting in a fiduciary character, as well as the custody and preservation of the authen- 
ticated impression of the Laws of the Island. In this office aredeposited the Records of 
Dissenters’ Marriages and of Marriages, Baptisms and Burials solemnized and performed 
by Ministers of the Church of England, which were registered there until the operation 
of the Marriage Law 15 of 1879. The Governor is empowered also to appoint such other 
officers as he thinks necessary for the purposes of the Law. | 
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Otticers so appointed are under the superintendence of the Deputy Keeper of the 
Records, subject to-the directions of the Keeper. 

Since the establishment of the office the Clerical Staff has been limited to that of a 
Chief Clerk and three Cupyists, 

ion - an. official seal of office with which all certified copies issued out of the office 
are sealed. 

Abstracts or-notes.from the Registers may be taken by persons interested in searching 
the Records, but copies of all Public Records must be made and certified by the Deputy 
Keapar, and s2iulel with tho official seal of the office,at the cost of the person desiring the 
sume. Office enpies so made. and certified are evidence in all Courts of Justice without 
eed proof, in every case in which the original Record would have been received as 
evidence.. 

No Public Record. may be taken out of the- Record Office unless under an order of 
some competent Court.. 

It is necessary to the validity of a Deed affécting land that it should be-recorded. An 
unrecorded Lease is not good for morethan three years.. 

The priority and privileges of Mortgages are- regulated by the time of their execution 
and of their being recorded.. As between the Vendor and Vendee or Mortgagor and 
Mortgagee the Deed may be recorded at any time, and when recorded will have relation 
back to its date; but as between Vendee or Mortgagee, and subsequent Purchasers or 
Incumbrancers it must be recorded within three months, otherwise the first Vendee or 
Mortgagee will lose his priority if subsequent Purchasers-or:- Inoumbrancers have re- 
corded their Deeds within the proper time. 

The principle that priority of registration carries with: it priority: of right is better 
secured by a provision which now requires the hour of presentation to be endorsed on 
every document entered for registration. 

The expenses of the office, including salaries are limited to. the sum of £1,200 per 
annum, All surplus revenue is paid over to the Treasury for the use of the Public. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ISLAND RECORD OFFICE. 























Salary Date of First 
Office. Name of Holder. and other {Appointment to 
Emolument.} Public Service. 
£ 8s. d. 
Keeper of the Records - | Hon. Sir J. Lucie Smith, 
Kt., C.M.G., C.J. - | No Salary, 


ex-officio. | 1st Dec., 1869 
500 0 Ol 17th Oct., 1855 


120 0 ie on Civil 


Deputy Keeper of the Records - | Edward Bancroft Lynch 


Chief and Examining Clerk - | Henry Roussett Jackson 
: ° George F. Henriques 
Copyists. | B.S. Auld 
| W. H. Hutchison 


Paid by Establish- 
results. ment, 





SCHEDULE OF FEESIN THE RECORD OFFICE. 
For Recording Deeds and other Writing per Legal Sheet (of 160 words) des 
_ Plat or Deron at the rate of 1/3 for each quarter of an hour, or 
per hour Beis = vis 
sf Crop Accounts - aes oes 
ae Memorandum of Mortgage under Benefit Building Society’s Act 1865 
For Copying Office Copies of Deeds or other Writings recorded in the Record 
Office, per Legal Sheet (of 160 words) Suis 
For each Docket of Land for Collector General es 
, Receipt for any Deed or Writing received to be recorded 
«search not exceeding 3 hours, per diem ‘ x6 
Additional hour or fractional part thereof during the same day 
For entering satisfaction on Mortgage, pate the Search sala 
For taking each Receipt for any Deed or other Writing delivered out of office, th 
| receipt being lost bes saa ae : 
For the production of any Record into Court, not including travelling expenses 


OOo OCOCOSCO C00 0 
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IMMIGRATION. 


Tax first efforts to increase the population of Jamaica by means of immigration were 
contemporaneous with the “ Apprenticeship System,” the mtention being to colonize the 
interior of the Island with European families, Up to 1844 the sum of £128,271 of public 
money was expended for this purpose and 5,969 immigrants were introduced. The 
new-comers settled themselves: principally in the Parishes of Hanover, Portland, Man- 
chester and Trelawny and founded the Townships of Seaford, Milbank, Christiana and 
Freeman Hall, where their descendants are still living amongst ihemeelves and earning 
sufficient as small settlers to render them independent of preedial labour on the Estates.: 


In the early part of the Session of 1844, the Earl of Elgin, then Governor of the Island, 
informed the Legislature that in consequence of Hill Coolies having been employed “ within 
the last few years with great success in the Colony of Mauritius,’’ Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had resolved on extending the scheme to Jamaica if the Legislature would provide 
the necessary funds. Thereupon the House resolved that they would make provision to 
cover the expense of the importation of 5,000 Hill Coolies and the re-conveyance of such 
of themas might after the termination of five years wish to return to India. In accordance 
with this arrangement 261 Coolies were introduced in 1845 ; 1,890 in 1846 ; and 2,400 in 
1847. But there were no regulations for enforcing continuous and steady services from 
the immigrants ; they were at liberty to enter into contract for a period not exceeding 
one year with any planter in the Island whom they might choose to work for, and at 
the expiration of that time they could renew the contract or find an employer else- 
where. 

The only penalty onthe unemployed immigrant was the payment tothe Government of 
5s for every month he passed out of “ industrial contract.’ The consequence of this was 
the vagrancy of the Coolies and the utter failure ofthe scheme. ‘The weaker portion of 
the immigrants fell into ill-health, and becoming incapable of labour took to begging and 
.thus eked out a miserable existence, living on alms and travelling from one place to 
another, so that the whole Country was covered with beggars, many of whom were suf‘er- 
ing from loathsome ulcers. The parochial institutions for the relief of the poor became 
overcrowded, and the parochial funds were unable to bear the extra strain on them.”’* This 
led totheentire stoppage of East Indian Immigration; but in the year 1854—472 Chinese 
were introduced, the majority of whom came from Colon where they had gone to labour 
on the Panama Railway and where their health had been completely destroyed. The 
consequence was that soon after their arrival here they were to be seen in the streets. 
“worn out and emaciated, heart-broken and miserable,’’+ and they eventually found 
homes in the Hospitals and Alms-houses of Kingston and St. Catherine where the 
majority died as paupers. Of the aggregate number of immigrants thus introduced (5023 
in all) 1,726 returned to their native country, 1,491 remained in Jamaica as agricultural 
labourers and the remainder (1,806) died or disappeared. This immigration cost the 
Colony the sum of £83,702. 


In 1858 the question of immigration was again introducéd into the House of Assembly, 
this time by the Hon. George Solomon, then a member of the Executive Committee. He 
carried a measure providing for the raising of a sum of £150,000 by three instalments of 
£50,000 each, the interest and sinking fund being secured by a tax on exports and by the 
payment by the employersof one pound per annum for five years on each immigrant allotted 
to him. In the following session the Act was amended (at the suggestion of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies) by a provision requiring every part of the loan to be paid off 
within 15 years of the date at which such part had been borrowed, and increasing the 
annual contribution of the employer to thirty shillings for every Indian in his employ- 
ment, until the expiration of his indentured service. The new law gave the Governor 
power to impose stringent regulations on the employers with respect to the lodging, food 
and clothing of the immigrants, and required them to be provided with diet, medicines, 
&c., when sick, at the expense of the employers, and compelled the employers to report 
within 24 hours all cases of desertion. The period of indenture was extended to two 
years, with the provision that should the immigrants fail, within one month after the ex- 
piration of the second year, to apply to be re-indentured to any other employer their 
original indentures were to be deemed extended for another year, and so on until five 
years of service, under indenture, expired. This law also required that twenty shil- 
ae se ee 


* Papers relating to East Indian Immigration by A, H, Alexander, 1877.~Ibid, 
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lings should be paid from the general revenue to the Immigration Fund for each immi- 
grant alive on the 30th September in each year, for the purpose of raising. a fund to meet ~ 
the expenses of the return passage and colonization of the East Indian Immigrants. 
Under this scheme the following importations took place :— 


In 1860 - 592 In 1862 - 1,982 
“1861 - 1,521 - “1863 - 540 


There was then another stoppage in East Indian Immigration to Jamaica. This ces- 
sation was principally on account of the unsuitability of the immigrants sent out by the 
Agent at Calcutta. ‘“ Well founded complaints were made that many of those imported 
were much emaciated, of very low physical power and unaccustomed to agricultural la- 
bour.” “The allotment of such persons to the planters as labourers,” added the Com- 
missioners of 1867, had ** caused much dissatisfaction and tended greatly to deter them 
from making further applications.’” The Commissioners made several recommendations 
fur improving the immigration system and a law was passed by the Legislative Council 
ia lov ameuding the then existing enactments. In the meantime 1,625 immigrants 
were imported from Calcutta under the special instructions of Sir John Grant. 


The most important changes introduced by the law of 1869 related to the questions 
of rations, wages, and medical treatment. Employers were required to supply daily 
rations to every [Indian Immigrantduring the whole of his indentured service (which was 
fixed at five years) according to a scale and price to be promulgated, from time to time, 
by the Governor in Privy Council ; but provision was made that on the Agent-General 
of Immigration being satisfied as to the safety of the measure, then, on the application of 
the immigrant, and subject to such instruction as the Governor might give, the Agent- 
General might drect that such immigrant shall receive the whole of his wages in money 
payable weekly. Every male immigrant above 16 years of age was declared entitled to 
a rate of weges of not less than one shilling per day, and every female, and every male 
under 16 years of aye, was made similarly entitled to a rate of not less than nine-pence 
per day. By mutual agreement, sanctioned by the Agent-General, an immigrant might 
do task work if he should be able thereby to earn one shilling or more perday. Every 
employer was declared bound to find work for, or at least to pay, every immigrant for 
six days in each week, the working period being fixed at nine hours a day. With regard 
to medical aid the Government was empowered to appoint, pay and reinove the medical 
attendants on immigrants and to establish Union Hospitals for the better treatment of 
the sick. It was alsoempowered to establish a Depét in Spanish Town as an asylum 
for indentured Coolies disabled and incapable of labour ;a temporary home for deserters 
until they could be returned to their employers, and as an hospital for such sick Coolies 
as had served their term of indenture but had not completed the industrial residence of 
five additional years to entitle them to a return passage to India. 


The twenty shillings a year on each Cooly paid from the general revenue for the purs 
pose of immigration was by the new enactment repealed, Sir John Grant being of 
opinion “that the cost of immigration should be borne exclusively by the planters and by 
a duty on products other than those produced by the small settlers.” The bounty for 
colonization instead of a return passage to India was at the same time extended from £10 
per head to £12 for each adult and half that sum for each child between the ages of 3 and 


Under this new system immigration became regular and the Agent-General was soon 
able to report to the Government that “ vagrancy and desertion were almost unknown, 
and that there was less sickness and malingering than ever there was.”’ 


The number of immigrants introduced under the provisions of the new law up to 1873, 
Thelusive, was : 


In1s69 1,893 In 1871 = - 1,354 
1870 gs 906 1872 1,188 
In 1873 - 1,618 


Up to December, 1872, out of 15,652 East Indian Immigrants introduced since the Ist 
January, 1845, but 3,167 applied for and received return passages ; and in 1878 of all en- 
titled to return passages none accepted them. The total Hast Indian population in Ja- 
marca on the 30th September, 1873, was as follows :-- - : 
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Serving under indenture - ia’ 5,880 
Number who had served 5 years under indenture but had not cui- 1.418 
pleted ten years residence sia ea 
Number who had completed LO years. residence and had voluntarily | 5.157 

become colonists a. age” af. “See 





12,455 





With respect to those immigrants who had become cvlonists, the Agent-General thus 
reported to the Government on their condition — 


“The time-expired immigrants in Jamaica may be described as a most thriving class,. 
and I may mention as an instance of the success to which an industrious ('ooly can at- 


tain in this Country the case-of Seepersunsing, who arrived here in the ship “ Themis” 
in 1860:. This man recently beeame the proprietor of Brien’s Pen in the Parish of 
Hanover, for which: he paid £600, and subsequently has purchased another run of land 
for £200. This is not a solitary case, for everywhere threughout the Country, the time- 
expired Cooly may be found in comparatively affluent circumstances.’’ 

The. question of the payment of the bounty to Coulies electing to settle in the Islanl 
was among other fiseal matters connected with immigration,.reconsidered by the Local and 
Imperial Governments and settled during the year. 1873. The Secretary of State then de- 
cided that “ the circumstances of Jamaica did not justify any contributions from the 
general revenue for the purpose of introducing immigrants from India,. to be inden- 
tured to sugar planters, or of sending them back to. India,’’? but that “the general 
revenue may properly be charged to a limited extent with such payments as may be 
raade to Indian Immigrants in lieu of return passages, in order to induce them to remain 
in the Colony as settlers.’ A, law giving effect to this arrangement was passed by the 
Legislative Council and the sum of £23,500 which had been paid from the Immigration 
Fund on account of colonization, subsequently to the passing of Law 17 of 1868,.was re- 
funded to the Immigration Department. 

In the following three years the number of Coolies imported stood thus :— 

In 1874 - 1,356. In 1875 - 1,250.. In 1876 - 748. 

In the latter year the question of the cost of immigration was again brought forward, 
this time in the form of petitions to the Legislative Council.from the planters of the Island 
assembled in public meetings held in the City of Kingston and in the Town of Montego 
Bay. The most important of the points decided.by the Council.was “ that the annual 
expenditure in connexion with immigration be defrayed in the proportion of one-third 
from general revenue and the remaining two-thirds from employers of Cooly labour 
and the export duties.”? At that time there was a deficit of £4,367 in the Immigration 
Accounts of the previous year (1877), an anticipated deficit of £12,443 in the expenditure 


of 1878, and the cost of two ship-loads of immigrants especially ordered by the Secretary - 


of State at the instance of Lieutenant-Governor Rushworth, £14,000, making a total of 
£30,810. This amount had at once to be provided, the borrowing powers under the Act 
of 1858 having been reached by the raising of the full sum authorised thereunder. This 
was done by raising the sum of £35,000 under Law I of 1878. 

_ Pending the settlement of the question involved in the resolution of the Legislative 
Council, and in the circumstance of the entire failure of the Immigration Fund, the further 
supply of immigrants was suspended and the Agent at Calcutta re-called. In the following 
year the question was finally settled by the passing by the Legislative Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, of the Finance Law of 1879 and the 
Immigration Protection and Regulation Law, 23 of 1879. The first of these enactments 
- transferred the payment of the whole of the Immigration Debt, then amounting to 
£144,113, exclusive of the £35,000 above referred to, to the general revenue and re- 
lieved the employers of all hospital and medical expenses, amounting to an average of 
£11,000 per annum. The planters were required for] the future to pay but the cost of 
introducing and returning the immigrants to India and the Office and Staff expenses of the 
Department. These charges they were required to meet by means of the export duties 
on sugar and rum and by a contribution of not more than £15 on each immigrant al- 
lotied to them. This capitation fee was secured by means of promissory notes or bonds, 
payable in five annual instalments and discounted at the Government Savings Bank. The 
export duty on coffee and dyewoods was by the law appropriated to the purposes of 
general revenue, and the Union Hospitals and their equipments were transferred to the 
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J Government for the use of the general labouring population and placed under the charge 
of che Medical Deparvinent. The liumigration Protection and Regulation Law consoli- 


dated and amended all the laws relating to immigrants and gave new designations to the 
Othcers of the Department, the Agent-General being termed Protector of Immigrants 
and the Sub-Agents Inspectors of Immigrants. 


No immigrants were imported in 1877 for the reasons already stated, but in 1878, 895 
were received ; in 1879, 167 ; and in 1880, 747. 


During the period that intervened between thelist October, 1873, and the 30th Septem- 
ber 1830, the nuinber of immigrants who returned to India was 1,952. On the latter date 
The number ser ving under Indenture in the Colony was 2,237 
The number who had served five years under indenture but ‘had not com- 
pleted ten years residence was 5,485 
The nuinber who had completed ten years residence and voluntarily became 
colonists was we Sea a 7,506 





The total number of East Indian Immigrants in the Colony on the 30th 
September, 1880 was therefore = ses 16,227 





Of the Coolies who were in Jamaica on the 30th September, 1880, 441 were de- 
positors in the Government Savings Bank to the extent of £13,656 16s. 9d., while the 
sum of £1,561 12/ was at the credit of others in the Colonial Bank. The total amount 
of money taken in Government Bills to India by the Coolies who returned between the 
years 1871 and 1880 inclusive was £30,183. No record was kept for the previous years 








N umber 
Coolies 
. who arrived 


of 
i Percent- 


vT ix a 1 
ave of No. of Coolies | Value of Govern- 


Yo. of Coolies Per centage of| 
































r m1. Who receiv ed\ ment Bills of 
Year. in the Colo- pune the Coloniza- pen: kre ned | Mortality a | Exchange taken 
/ny during ews Ware tion Bounty, | ; * | a ee | to India. 
tne year, Stil | 
| me) INo record! sa — No record No record 
546 S90 iy - = - s 
1847*) 2400 a - | = | ° = 
1853 ms + 919 1167 | - 
1854 | = 472+ 559 380 : - 
SS ny ra 7 a ne 
1860 | 592 | as = = iN = 
1861 1521 | oN - = 3 - 
1862 1982 | a - a | “4 - 
1863 540 3 - = * - 
1867 | 1625 oo | S - 6.22 * 
1868 | in | - | 12.11 - 
1869 | 1393 0.28 - % 8.54 ~ 
1870 906 2.78 | 340 - 7.14 ~ 
1871 | 1354 0.85 | 1215 925 3.43 £7,229 2 O§ 
lh ee Lis | 1179 420 2.45 3,855 0 0 
ie D i 2.27 ] 402 3.6 = 
1874 | 1356 1.55 23 2 86 cs 
1875 | 1250 1.85 20 956 3.55 2,027 4 0 
1876} 748 =| 1.97 9 251 2.34 1,376 16 0 
1877 ee 2.23 1083 316 2:79 4,689 12 0 
1878 895 0.93 16 237 2.89 2,136 9 9 
1879 167 1.10 692 416 3.10 3,898 3 4} 
_1880 | _747 1.34 490 376 2.34 4,970 16 0 


* Cessation of Immigration until 1853. 
t Chinese Immigrants introduced during 1854. 
1 Cessation of Immigration until 1867. 


4 Previous to 1871 there was no system of Government Bills for the remittance to India of moneys belong- 


- sie eo ne Immigrants and the amounts carried away in Specie and Colonial Bank Bills of Exchange are 


A large amount of Silver and Gold Jewelry and Gold Coins are still 
large prenium in tatic ry carried away in each ship, Gold being at a 


Only 40 per cent of females are introduced as compared with rv: | 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF IMMIGRATION DEPARTMENT. 





Salary and | Date of First 
Office. Name of Holder.. other Appointment to: 
: Emolument., | Public Service. 


ec TS RS ST, 








#£ s. d. 
Protector of Immigrants -.. | A. H. Alexander a: 600 0 0 | Oct., 1867 
ageing Inspector of Immi-2) © 7, Ripoll ..| 250 0 0! Aug., 1869 
pecond -Ciere  REpetNOn er wnt | Woy Gari 200 0 0 | Oct., 1843 

migran | WY, ie . 

Ditto ... | E. W. Pigou ie 200 0 0 | Oct, 1873 
Ditto -. | P. H. Cork* oes 200 0 O | May, 1875 
Ditto ... | D.S. B. Mackenzie ses 200 0 0 | Oct.,, 1875. 
Ditto a. |G. W. Osmond se 200 0 0} July, 1877 
SG | eG seria .. | 150 0 0} Aug, 1872 
Clerks } R. G. Huey ate 100 O O| Jan.,, 1875 
-S. M. Bennett vee 90 O Oi Nov., 1876 


* This Officer acts as Hindostani Interpreter, for which he receives £50 per annum additional. 
The Protector receives £2 & day extra when travelling and each Inspector receives one Shilling a mile Travel- 
ling Allowance. 


TREASURY. 

Tue Receiver General’s Office is one of the ancient institutions of the Colony.. It was: 
at first established at Port Royal and the records narrowly escaped. destruction in the great 
fire of 1703. In that year it was (with theother public institutions) transferred to King- 
ston, where it has since continued . 

In 1733 a Law was passed requiring the Receiver General or his Deputyto attend at his. 
office on all working days “from 9to 11, and from 2 to 4, under a penalty of £20 fur 
every default;” and in 1802 he was granted a salary of £7,000 currency (equal to £4,200: 
sterling) in lieu of commissions, except the five per cent payable to hin under the Per- 
manent Revenue Act of 1728. Subsequently the salary was reduced to £3,000 which was. 
the amount received by Mr. John Edwards, the last patentee of the office. 

On the Commissioners of Accounts inspecting the Treasury on the death of Mr. Edwards 
it was found that a very large deficiency existed and that there was great confusion in 
the books of accounts. These irregularities were ascribed by a Committee of the Assein- 
bly who investigated the matter to the fact of Mr. Edwards “ having been in the habit 
of blending his private with his public accounts,” and sums of money for Chancery and 
other deposits and for Customs and other duties received by him or paid to his credit as. 
Receiver General, not having been entered in the books of the Treasury. The Committee 
also found that Mr. Edwards had borrowed a sum of £9,000 from the Banks for which: 
he had given a “ good” as Receiver General and that the amount had been paid by his 
successor (Mr. Alexander Rarclay) without any authority from the Commissioners of 
Accounts. These offences were condoned, but the Assembly passed a law to establish a 
Board of Audit and to make provision for the more regular and effectual examination 
into the condition of the Treasury. Provision was also made forthe lodgment of the 
public moneys “in a chest with two locks of different construction, the key of one of 
which should be kept by the Receiver General and the key of the other by the Auditor 
General’’—the sum to be at any one time taken conjointly by these Officers from the 
chest being limited to £2,000. The Receiver General and Auditor General were also re- 
quired “at the close of the business of the day, in the presence of each uther, to add up: 
and adjust the cash receipts and payments of the day and count the balance of cash and 
deposit, and lock up the same in the chest before leaving the office,’’ and to affix their sig- 
natures “in the cash book to the said daily cash balance so found, counted and deposited 
as aforesaid. : 

The Receiver General was by the same law prohibited from lending out the public 
moneys or of being concerned in any commercial or other transaction , or of holding any 
other office or appointment whatsoever. His salary was reduced to £1,000 in conseqnence 
of the appointment of an Auditor General but in 1851 it was increased to £1,200 per annum, 
and the commissions payable to him under the Permanent Revenue Act, and all such 
fees as he had been accustomed to receive, were made payable into the Treasury for the 


use of the Island. 
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Soon after the Executive Committee recommended the transfer of the public funds 
from the Receiver General’s chest to the Colonial and Jamaica Banks and a Bill for 
this purpose was passed into law. The object of the measure was thus explained by 
the member of the Committee sitting in the Legislative Council. “A large sumof . 
money was kept in the Treasury and sometimes £30,000 to £40,600 of the amount were ~ 
in bank notes ; not more than £200 te £300 in silver and gold were ever at any one time 
in the chest. The Government thought the public assumed too great a risk in keeping 
their moneys in those notes in the Treasury, and therefore resolved on applying to the 
Legislature for leave to transfer the public and parochial moneys to the Banks. By this 
arrangement the Banks would be responsible for the amount of their notes which was 
now kept in the Treasury, and they would have to pay every shilling in case of accident ; 
but, according to the present system, if the notes were destroyed or stolen the amount 
would be entirely lost to the Island. There would be no charge for keeping the money ; 
and the Bill provided that unless the transfer could be effected without expense to the 
Island it should not be carried into effect. Bank accounts were settled quarterly, and if 
on the expiration of the first quarter the Banks should demand commissions for receiving 
and disbursing the money lodged with them at the credit of the public the amount would 
be immediately withdrawn, and the Banking Establishments would be thus deprived of 
the advantage which they would derive from having the use of such large sums as would 
be lodged in them.” — 

For some time the Act remained inoperative in consequence of objections having been 
made by one of the Banks to the arrangement, which was that the investment should be 
in proportion to the issues.of the Banks ; but in the year 1860 another Act was passed 
making it competent to lodge the moneys in either of the Banks at 3 per cent on the 
daily cash balances. After some delay an agreement was entered into with the Colonial 
Bank—the Jamaica Bank having then closed their business—and since then “ all taxes, 
duties, dues and moneys of the public revenue’’ have been paid into and kept and disbursed 
at the Colonial Bank. Besides the public moneys arising from these sources all Chancery 
a a deposits with the Treasurer are lodged in the Colonial Bank until otherwise 

sposed of. 

Law 4 of 1868 repealed the previous law, in which the rate of interest payable by the 
Bank on the daily cash balances was specified, and enacted ‘that the Governor, with the 
advice of tha Privy Council, shall from time to time establish such rules and regulations 
as may be necessary for keeping the accounts of the Receiver General with such Bank 
or Banking Institution, and also for the payment and appropriation of the moneys paid 
therein.”” Under one of the rules now in force the same rate of interest_as heretofore is 
payable by the Bank on the daily balance, after deducting £10,000, and the sum annu- 
ally estimated as realizable from this source of revenue is £500. 

Law 3 of 1868 grants to the Governor the power of prescribing regulations and forms 
for the guidance of all parties having the receipt, collection and payment of the public 
revenue, and repeals all previous Acts detailing these duties. 

Law 10 of 1868 abolishes the office of Receiver General and creates tho office of 
Treasurer, giving him all the powers and charging him with all the duties hitherto per- 
formed by the first named officer. The third clause of this law places the Treasurer’s 
Department under the supervision and control of the Revenue Commissioner appointed 
under Law 8 of 1866. The salaries of the Treasurer and his Staff are now granted in the 
Annual Estimates. 

A Parochial Treasury was established in every Parish in 1868, the Collector of 
Taxes being placed in charge as Local Treasurer. Formerly there were no means of 
making local payments, however small the amount, except by bills on Kingston. Per- 
sons receiving small salaries and all others who had to receive small sums of public 
money, such as parochial road contractors for example, were seriously inconvenienced, 
under this system, for they could not get their bills cashed on the spot, without sub- 
mitting to a heavy charge by way of discount. The smaller the bill and the poorer the 
holder, the more discount he had to pay to get his own money ; and this occurred while 
the Collector of the Parish might be put to some risk and difficulty in remitting his 
collections to Kingston. Under the new system all local payments, so far as local receipts 
may make it possible to doso, are paid at the Parochial Treasuries, under orders, general 
or special, from the Chief Treasurer. 

_QOn the Ist May, 1879, an Inland Money Order System was also established in connec- 
tion with the Treasury, Orders obtained at the office in Kingston are payable at any Paro- 
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chial Treasury, and each Parochial Treasurer is authorised to issue orders payable at 
the Treasury in Kingston or at the following Parochial Treasuries :—Morant Bay, Port 
Antonio, Port Maria, St. Ann’s Bay, Spanish Town, May Pen, Mandeville, Black River, 
pee Falmouth, Montego Bay, Lucea. The commissions chargeable are as 
follow :— 


For sums under £0 10 0 - - 2d. | For sumsof £5 0 Oandunder£6 - 7d. 
ae of 010 Qand under £2 - 3d. . 600, , 7 = 8d. 
S of 200, » 38 - 44.|, 700, 4, 8 = 94 
es of 300 ,, . 4 - 6d. is 800, , 9 - 10d. 
” of 400, , 4- 00, 5 10 -Ild 


6d. ‘ 
For sums 0 £10 - V/. 

Before the establishment of the Money Order System the only means of remitting 
small sums through the post was by aid of the Colonial Bank Agencies established at 
Annotto Bay, Falmouth, Montego Bay and Sav-la-Mar ; by the use of Colonial Bank 
notes ; by private cheques on the Colonial Bank and by postage stamps. Losses were 
consequently of frequent occurrence, but under the Money Order System the safeguards 
are complete and the public are protected from loss, 

The following is a statement as to the number and value of the Money Orders issued 
since the introduction of the system to the close of the year 1880 :— 

During the eight months ending 31st December, 1879—411 orders for £881 6s. 1d. 

During the six months ending 30th June 1880- 1220 orders fur £3,347 2s. 10d. 

During the six months ending 31st December, 1880—1526 for £4,467 18s. 23d. 

The commissions charged on the orders were higher during the eight months ending 
on 31st December, 1879, than during the year 1880, as given above. 

In testimony of the satisfactory manner in which the duties of the Treasury are now 
performed we append an extract from the report of Mr. Nicolas of Her Majesty’s Ex- 
chequer and Audit Department on the subject :— 

‘The Colonial Bank being used by the Treasurer for the deposit of all public moneys, 
this Officer has seldom more thanfa trifling cash balance in his hands, but neither on this 
balance nor on the funds in the Bank can he operate without the counter-signature of 
another Officer. 

“For the safe custody of the public securities in the Treasurer’s charge these Officers 
incur a joint responsib.lity. 

“ From the necessity of the case fourteen District Sub-Treasurers exist, but every se- 
curity which it seems possible to take, by the creation of double responsibility and the 
enforcement of strict accounting and the speedy remittance of all superfluous funds, 1s 
exacted from these Officers. 

“ Their chests and books moreover are examined from time to time by an Officer of the 
Jnland Revenue. As I have had the opportunity of paying surprise visits to three or 
four of the’District Sub-Treasuries, as well as the Chief Treasury, proof has been afforded 
ine that none of the strict regulations laid down for the guidance of the Treasurer and 
his Assistants are neglected and that the public funds are guarded as carefully as the rules 
implied .”’ 





ESTABLISHMENT OF TREASURY DEPARTMENT, © 























. | Salary and | Date of First 
Office. Name of Holder. other | Appointment to 
Emolument. | Publie Service. 
| £ 8. -d. 
Treasurer ... | H.W. Livingston* A 600 O 0 | Sth Oct, 1852 
Chief Clerk axa >| I Harris a 4) O 0} ond Dee., 1870 
Bookkeeper ... R.A. Henderson Te) 350 0 0 | 4th Dece., 1863. 
Cashier ... | Gerald G. H,. Waldron ws: 210 O O01 18th April, 1872 
First Class Clerk ... | OC. W. Chapman “T 240 0 0 | Sth Sep., 1876 
ditto ditto ... | A. M. Marshall cond 210 0 0 | 26th Nov’, 1°69 
ditto ditto ... | Vacant ma [700 0 0 > 
Second Class Clerk ... | H. D’C. Mitchell tt 200 0 O | 19th Sep., 1871 
ditto ditto ... | R.G. McClelland fea! 145 0 0 | 2ist Dec., 1872 
AR so | Sp DesHLOnGTI RS ..| 110 0 0| 1st May, 1874 
Third Class Clerk ... | E. W. Astwood set 100 0 0 | Ist Mar., 1875 
ditto ditto ... | E. J. Marshall sesh 85 0 O (Ist Jan., 1500 
~~ * The Treasurer in addition to his salary receives a commission of 1 per cent. on Chancery Deposits. He 


also receives £100 per annum as Manager of the Government Savings Bank. 
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ADMINISTRATOR GENERAL’S OFFICE. ° 


Tux want of a duly authorized Officer to take charge of the property of persons who 
die either intestate or without leaving Executors who will act having for a considerable 
time pressed itself on the consideration of the Government a law was passed in 1873 for 
the appointment of an Administrator General. Under this law the Administrator 
General is bound to administer on the estates of persons “ (1) who die intestate without 
leaving a widower, widow, brother, sister or any lineal ancestor or descendant, or leaving 
such relative if no such relative will take out letters of administration ; (2) on the estate of 
all persons who shall die leaving a Will but leaving no Executor, or no Executor who 
will act if no such relative as aforesaid of such deceased shall take out letters of adminis- - 
tration within three months ; (3) on the estate of any person who shall apppoint him (the 


-Administrator General) the sole Exeeutor of his Will, but the Administrator General 


cannot act as a Co-Executor with any other person.” 


The Administrator General may be appointed Trustee of any real or personal property 
in the same way that any other person might be appointed. He may also be appointed 
Guardian of any Infant, Committee of any Lunatic or Idiot and Receiver in Chancery. 


The Administrator General is subject to the immediate control of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature, he being an Officer of that Court and accountable to it for the due and 
éfticient discharge of his duties. He is paid a salary of £600 per annum and receives 
six per cent on the gross disbursements of his office and four per cent on the dividends 
paid out by him as Trustee in Bankruptcy. He defrays all the expenses of his office 
out.of his emoluments. 


BANKRUPTCY. 


The Bankruptcy Law ef 1879 declares that the Administrator General shall be 
e.t-officio the Trustee in Bankruptcy, and it places the administration of Debtors’ Estates 
in Bankruptcy in the hands of this Officer who is directly accountable to the Supreme 


Court of Judicature. The law places the question of a Baukrupt’s discharge, and of the 


zonditions to be attached thereto, in the hands of the Court, and gives the Court the 
power of infl-cting punishment for culpable bankruptcies or other fraudulent transac- 
tions. 

The following table shows the number of persons who took the benefit of the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Law during each of the eight years previous to 1868 when the new Bankruptcy 


-systein began :—- ; 


1861 — 16 | 1805 - 39 
1862 ~ 76 1866 _ 47 
1863 - (ie 1867 = 64 
1864 — - 40 1868 - 39 





Annual average for the eight years—49 


Table showing the number of persons who took the benefit during each of the eight 
‘years succeeding the introduction of the new system :— 


1869 - 10 1773 - 5 

1870 — 17 1874 ~ 5 

1871 - 21 1875 ~ 4 

1872 - 4 1876 - 5 
Annual average for the eight years—9 

1877 - 8 1879 - 1 

1878 - 3 ~ 1880 _ 12 


Eleven of the latter were in the Supreme Court and one in the District Court. 


(For Establishment see Supreme Court of Judicature. ] 
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AUDIT OFFICE. 

In consequence of the discovery of serious defalcations in the Public Treasury and of 
great irregularities in the Public Accounts the late House of Assembly appointed a Com- 
mittee in their Session of 1851 “ to consider whether any and what alterations ought to 
be made in the mode of managing the Treasury.”? The Committee reported that “ it 
was indispensably necessary that provision should be made for the speedy and correct 
keeping and adjusting of the accounts of the public revenue and for securing the regu- 
lar and punctual collection, receipt, and expenditure of the public funds.” Thereupon 
an Act was passed by the Legislature establishing a Board of Audit and providing for 
the appointment of an Auditor-General. 

The Auditor-General was required (among other things) “ to countersign all receipts 
for moneys paid to the Receiver-General on account of the public; to examine every 
demand upon the Public Treasury, with the accompanying certificate or document, pre- 
vious to the same being presented to the Receiver-General for payment, and to counter- 
sign the same ; and to attend every month on the Board of Audit (which consisted of the 
Members of Assembly in their capacity as Commissioners of Accounts) with the public 
books of accounts and vouchers, in order that the same may be examined and called over 
and their correctness ascertained.”’ 

In 1855 the duties of the Audit Department were divided between the Auditor-Gene- 
ral and the Auditor of Prisons Accounts, these Officers being designated the First and 
Second Commissioners of Audit. In 1857 the Legislature passed an Act providing that 
in case of a vacancy occurring among the Commissioners, the survivor should become 
sole Commissioner and should discharge all the duties originally performed by the Audi- 
tor-General, and constituting the Executive Committee the Board of Audit in the place 
of the Commissioners of Accounts who were abolished by the Act for the better govern- 
ment of the Island. 

In 1862 a Committee of the Assembly reported that “ the duties of the large Staff of 
Officers maintained in the Audit Office appeared to be devuted principally to the task of 
ascertaining the arithmetical correctness of the returns of the several Collectors of the 
Revenue throughout the Island, and that beyond the mere revision of numbers there ex- 
isted in several cases none, and in others only an illusory and inefficient check over the 
several Officers and Departments charged with the collection of the different branches of 
the Revenue.” ‘This report was based on the evidence of the then Auditor-(reneral (Mr. 
Alexandre Bravo) who stated to the Committee that the necessity for him to act as Ac- 
countant-General by examining and schedulizing all claims against the public, “ for the 
approval of the Governor and subsequent warrant for payment by the Receiver-General, 
was one of the chief causes of delay in the audit of the Public Accounts and a great de 
traction to the usefulness of such audit, which to be efficient should be prompt and 4s 
concurrent with the account under audit as the nature of the transaction would permit.” 

In 1867 the same Officer represented to the Government that “ it was utterly impossi- 
ble to carry on the two offices of Accountant-General and Auditor-General in one person 
and in one office, more particularly with the present limited and totally inefficient Staff 
of Clerks and Assistants, the consequence of which is that of necessity the work done in 
the Audit Department is done hurriedly and imperfectly, anda great deal that should be 
done and done well is either left undone altogether, or hurried through in a manner at 
once as unprofitable to the public as it is unsatisfactory and disgusting to the Auditor.” 
These assurances were in excuse or explanation of the failure of the Audit Office to dis- 
cover the defalcations of an Officer of Customs amounting to three thousand pounds and 
extending over a period of more than a year. 

On investigation it was ascertained that the warrants and other vouchers of the 
Customs had not been examined for two years ; that the books of the Post Office De- 
partment had only been examined from time to time as a junior Clerk in the Audit Oftice 
could secure time to do so; and that the accounts of the Police had not been examined 
for three years. 

The necessity for reform having thus forced itself on the consideration of the Govern- 
ment Mr. Bravo was transferred to another Department and Mr. J. W. Straton of Her 
Majesty’s Exchequer and Audit Department was appointed Auditor-General of Jamaica. 

Mr. Straton remodelled the system of book-keeping in the Treasury and so thorough- 
ly reorganized the Audit Office that Mr. N. H. Nicolas, who had been commissioned by the 

secretary of State to inquire into the audit system in the West India Colonies, was able 
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to report in August, 1878, that “all the security a strict and efficient departmental audit 
can afford seemed to him provided.” 
The pre-audit system referred to by Mr. Bravo has recently been abolished on the 
recommendation of the present Auditor General (the Hon. John Mackglashan) and 
there has been introduced into the Colony the system of accounts which has come into 
operation in Great Britain since the passing of the Exchequer and Audit Departments Act. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE AUDIT OFFICE. 


Salary and Date of first 
Office. Name of Holder. other Appointment to 
Emolument. | Public Service. 


—e 








ee aE RENTS oy MLCT | 





£ 8s. d, 
Auditor General - | Hon. J. C. Mackglashan... | 1,000 0 O |30thJune, 1858 
Chief Clerk - | Ross J. Livingston sae 400 O O | 2nd Feb., 1862 - 
First Class Clerk —- | EK. A. Foster fa 250 O O |5th March, 1866 
Ditto - | W. Duff ve 250 O O |l0th Dec., 1866 
Ditto -~ | W.C. G. Arrowsmith ... 250 O O | Ist May, 1866 
Ditto - | G. MeN. Livingston sed 250 0 O | 16th Aug., 1869 
Ditto - | E.J. Andrews sie 200 O OQ | Ist Feb., 1868 
Second Class Clerk - | B. V. Hall ses 160 O O {7th Oct., 1874 
Ditto - | W. B. Mais 150 O O | 26th May, 1873 
Ditto - | KE. DuMont 130 0 O [1st Feb., 1875 
Ditto - | H. &. Laidman 100 0 O {7th Oct., 1874 
Third Class Clerk - | A.S. Finzi 100 0 O | 25th Sep., 1875 
Ditto - | W.G.P. Lord 90 0 0 [23rd Aug., 1877 
Ditto - | J. M. Lynch 80 0 0 


| Ist Dec., 1879 





° 


| ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. | 

Know1ne the sad state of ignorance that prevailed among the praeedial classes of the West 
Indies during the days of Slavery one of the first subjects to which the friends of Eman- 
cipation turned their attention, after the abolition of Slavery, was the education of 
the working classes. The funds of Lady Mico’s Charity were exclusively devoted to 
this philanthropic object, being supplemented by a large annual grant from the Im- 
perial Parliament, and Elementary Schools were started in all d'yvections. In Ja- 
maica there was the greatest enthusiasm in the cause of popular education ; “ but un- 
fortunately the demand for Schools was greatly in excess of the supply of properly trained 
or educated teachers. The consequence was that the majority of the Schools established 
was extremely inefficient, the system of instruction emnloyed in nearly all of them heing 
the antiquated rote or sound-without-sense system, which produced nothing but the 
barest mechanical results. Indeed a considerable number were Dame Schools of the low- 
est stamp that did not deserve the designation of Schools.’’* The result was that there 
was but little improvement among the pupils, and that while the education received by 
them did not make them better labourers in the fields of industry they had of necessity 
to occupy than their illiterate parents, it tended to make then: cuncelied, selfwilled and 
disobedient, The result was that the attendance of the scholars soon began to decline ; 
many of the Schools were closed, others languished and grew more inefficient for want of 
sympathy and proper attention, and a general indifference with regard to the whole subject 
of education took possession of the public mind. The grant from the Imperial Parlia- 
ment was discontinued in 1841 and the operations of the Trustecs of the Mico Charity 
becxiue contracted. This very wnsatisfactory state of things continued for uve than 20 
years, during which all that was done for elementary education in Jamaica was the voting 
of the sum of £3000 per annum by the Local Legislature and the subsidizing of some rural 
Schools by the Parochial Vestries. But no good whatever was derived from these yearly 
votes for educational purposes as the awards were not regulated by any fixe:l principle, or 
male conditional on the attainment of any defined standard either of cficiency or num- 
bers in attendance. To remedy this lighly objectionable system the late Government, 
at the instance of the Hon. Mr. Whitel-cke, thon amember of the Executive Cuinmitier, 
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* Mr, Savayve’s Historical Sketch of Education in Jamaica, 
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appointed Mr. John A. Savage as Inspector of Schools, with instructions to report on the 
condition and prospects of those Schools that were then in receipt of Government aid. 
Mr. Savage made his first tour in 1864 and reported that of the 289 Schools then on the 
Government List only 25 belonged to the first and second classes “and could claim to be 
regarded as good or fair Schools.”? Of the other 264, 110 belonged to the third class and 
154 or about 53 per cent of the whole inspected belonged to the fourth class and were ab- 
solute failures in every respect. Mr. Savage thus described these latter Schools: “In 
the fourth and most numerous class not the slightest attempt is made to explain or eluci- 
date the meaning of any of the lessons. Nomonitors, no collective teaching, no regular 
system of any kind, nor any moral training whatever, in short the sum of all that appears 
to be done is nothing more than a little mechanical reading, writing, and sum working, 
‘with the committing to memory of catechisms and a few hymns, while there is the total 
absence of all efforts to expand the intellect or elevate the moral powers of the pupils.” 
_ A report embodying an account of the defective state of the Schools inspected, and 
urging the adoption of a system “ whereby the annual grants in aid might be determined 
on the more satisfactory basis of payment by results” was presented to the Government 
and laid before the Assembly, but no action was taken and matters continued in this 
most unsatisfactory way until the outbreak in 1865. Fora time no consideration what- 
ever was given to this question, but when the excitement subsided it became apparent 
_ that the adoption of effective measures for the extension and improvement of the educa- 
tion of the people should claim the early attention of the Government. Consequently 
Sir John Peter Grant soon after his arrival turned his attention to the subject, 
and the principles of the scheme that had been previously submitted to the Assem- 
bly were duly considered, with the result that in the yeur 1867 a Code was adopted to 
regulate the grants in aid to the Elementary Schools. ‘“ Under this Code the Schools 
were divided into three classes, according to their efficiency as tested by the annual 
examination of the Inspector of Schools, and a grant in aid was allowed, ona gradu- 
ated scale, according to the class in which the School was placed. This grant consisted 
partly of a capitation payment on the number of pupils in attendance and partly ofan 
allowance to the Master. The rate of both payments was regulated by the geueral 
efficiency of the School. Further: no aid was given unless the Inspector reported that 
the School was deserving of support and came up to a particular standard of etficiency ; 
and unless the average attendance of scholars had been not less than 20 for each day the 
School had been open during the year. No grant was made unless School fees were re- 
quired from the parents or friends of the scholars. No School received a grant unless it 
had been open for 180 days within the year. The Schools were divided into first, second 
and third classes, the classification being determined not by the size but by the efficiency 
of the School.”’ 

The first Inspection under these Regulations took place in 1868, when of 286 Schools 
inspected it was found that only 96 came up to the Government standard, of which one 
only was placed in the first class, six in the second class and eighty nine in the third class. 
Thus a large proportion of the Schools (two-thirds of the whole) failed to attain the stan- 
dard required, This was aresult that was not anticipated and many of the School 
Managers who had formed erroneous conceptions of the character of their Schools were 
greatly disappointed ; but in the vast majority of instances the disappointment was borne 
in an admirable spirit and with a determination on the part of the Managers and Teachers 
to do better for the future. The consequence was that every year thereafter there was 4 
steady increase in the number of Schools in operation, as well as marked improvement 
their management, ; 

But the paucity of competent Teachers which caused the failure of the education move 
ment first referred to continued as the great obstacle to educational success. To meet 
this difficulty the Government in 1870 established a Training College at Stony Hill and 

_ subsidized the Mico Training Institution for the purpose of securing the education of & 
number of normal pupils in addition tv those on the Foundation. Thus, besides the 
private training pupils, twenty three young men were in 1870 under training a8 School- 
masters at the public charge. The number has since then annually increased. 
Another great improvement in the educational system was also introduced in 1879, 
namely, the making of “ opening grants” for the purpose of enabling trustworthy Mana- 


gers or Teachers to establish new Schools in destitute districts. These opening: grants . 


were paid in two instalments, the first being for buildings and appliances and the nee 
for the Teachors’ allowances, the latter being paid when the Government was informe 
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of the Schools being ready to commence operations. This beneficial arrangement is still 
sontinned. 7 
In 1872, which was the fifth year of the new Education Code, thero were 38,006 children 
on the books of the Elementary Schools which were then in receipt of Government aid, 
2,282 on the books of the Institutions that were not on the Government List; 237 in the 
three Model Schools ; 1704 in the Endowed Establishments and about 3822 in Private 
Seminaries, making total of 46,051 children in the Colony who were then attending 
School. There were therefore about 82,773* children between the ages of 5 and 15 who, 
it is to be presumed, were not then attending School ; but Governor Sir John Grant, in 
reporting for the last time on education in Jamaica, thus wrote on this point to the 
Secretary of State: “It will be seen that still only one-third of the children in the 
Colony are at School. This shows how much remains to be done here in the cause of 
education ; but I am convinced that the growth of the system of elementary education 
since the introduction of the new scheme has been as rapid as is consistent with 
healthy growth, such as we now see. It is not the mere increase of Schools but still more 
the increase of good Schools for which Educationists here deserve praise. 

«1+ must be remembered that the increase of Schools has been simultaneous with the 
closing of many Schools, such as the old Vestry Schools, which cost public money but: 
were worth nothing. Considering the cheering progress of real education during the last 
five years, I have no doubt that the proportion of children attending School to those not 
attending School will be reversed in a very short time. Within the last five years the 
number of efficient Schools has increased fourfold, and the number of scholars has been. 
doubled, whilst the daily attendance has greatly improved ; as this stride has been made 
in this short time, and in the face of the many difficulties which always attend the intro- 
duction of a thorough system in place of one that was superficial, [ think there is no 
cause to fear for the future.’ T : | 

In 1875 the Rev. Charles Douet, then Acting as Inspector of Schools, bore similar tes- 
timony to the growth of education in the Colony. He assured the Government in his 
report of that year that “ there was a growing desire on the part of parents to have their 
children well trained, but that a work like this must go on gradually and will take a 
long time before it reaches its full development, but,” he added, “we may safely conclude 
from the experience of the past eight years that it will continue to increase and be the 
means of improving and elevating the social condition of the masses in this Island.” 

And the following Comparative Summary fully supports the assurances of Sir John 
Grant and the Rev. Mr. Douet. The statement shows the increase in the number of 
Schools and the number of pupils under instruction, as well as the advance the Schools 
have made from the lower to the higher classes, and the increase in the amount of an. 
nual grants in aid paid to the Schools since the first year of the new Regulations (1868) 
to the end of the last financial year (1880). 
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Classes of Schools. | 
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Commenting on the progress of popular education in Jamaica, Mr. Savage, the late 
Inspector of Schools, remarked in his general report for 1879, which was the last sub- 
mitted by him to the Government: “ That there has been a steadily progressive work 
going on in our Schools of late years cannot bedenied, for this fact has been plainly 
evident to all who have taken the trouble to watch from year to year the advancing 
strides—slow it may be but sure—that elementary education has been making through- 
out the Colony, notwithstanding all the hindrances that Managers, Teachers and 
the friends of education have had to contend with. Moreover the work of the Schools is 
now beginning unmistakably to show itself upon society at large in the increased intelli- 
gence that appears among the working classes everywhere, and the ability to read and 
write, which is so much more common now than it used to be formerly. The fruits of 
long years of patient toil in the Schools are at length becoming manifest in the better 
informed young people who are leaving the Schools to take their places in the fields, 
the workshops, and in the formation of new family circles. 

“Though this new generation now gradually coming out may not be all we could de- 
sire, yet, I presume, there are few who would venture to say that itis not a great im- 
provement upon the generations that have preceded it ; while those who are acquainted 
with all the educational agencies that have been at work (and the defective character of 
some of them) maintain that the results have been quite as great as could have been rea- 
sonably expected.” 

_ Mr. Capper, who succeeded Mr, Savage as Inspector of Schools, in his report for 1880 
stated that “however many and great the defects and deficiencies in our educational 
system, no one can glance at the statistics for the past thirteen years without ‘feeling that 
there is great cause for encouragement ; not only has the number of schools increased con- 
tinuously from 286 in 1868 to 68] in the year just concluded, but the quality and effi- 
ciency of the instruction given in them has also greatly improved.”’ 

The leading features of the Government Regulations now in force may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows :— | 

1. “ Standards of School management”’ are carefully defined and published for circu- 
lation among all the Schools, 

These “ Standards” define excellence, or the highest degrees of efficiency, in the eleven 
branches of School management that are made the subjects of examination at the Annual 
Inspections of the Schools ; which are :— 


Reading - - 
. Writing from Dictation | - ; Chief subjects, 
Arithmetic _ = 
Scripture Knowledge 
General Knowledge - > 
Grammar and Composition - 
Geography and History - 
Hand writing - Secondary subjects, 
Singing - - 
Organization - - 
Discipline - - J) 
2. A system of “ marks’ is employed to determine the relative merits of the work 
submitted for examination, or the degrees of efficiency to which the Schools have attained 
jn each branch, as tested by the Standards, thus— 


1 Mark represents - Lit'le 

2 ditto - Mo !erate. 

3. ditto = Far. 

4 ditto - Good. 

5 ditto - Very Good. 
6 ditto - Excellent. 


In the chief subjects these marks are to be doubled throughout, i.e., from 2 for “Little” . 


40 12 for “ Excellent.” 

-8. The Schools are ranked in three classes, according to the number of marks that 
may be awarded to them at the Annual Inspections, when the results achieved during the 
year are measured by the Standards, thus : 


as 


x 
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A First-Class must obtain 56 marks or 4 of the total obtainable. 
Second-Class 42 marks or 4 of total. 

Third-Class 28 marks or 4 of total. 

The total number of marks obtainable is 84. 

4, New Schools, or such as come under examination for the first time, and may not 
obtain the full number of 28 marks, may be recommended for aid at a lower rate when 
they attain to 20 marks at least, and are called “ Exceptional.” 

All previously examined Schools that do not register 28 marks, and all new Schools be- 
low 20 marks, are returned as “ Failures” and are not entitled to receive any Govern- 
ment grants in aid. 

5. Grants in aid are awarded by the Government on the principle of “ payment for 
ined the amounts being determined on two conditions according to the following 
8Cal6 :>— 





First-Class | Second Class'Third-Class Exceptional 




















chools 
Schools, Schools. Schools. | half of 3rd 
Class, 
First—CAPITATION GRANT. 
For each Pupil in average attendance | 8, d. B 86 oda 8. d. 8. da. 
during the year -—t- - 6 0 5 0 4 0 2 0 
Second—CLASS GRANT. 
For each mark obtained at the Annual 
Examinations - . - 8 0 7 0 6 0 3 0. 





In addition to these grants thee shillings are also allowed for each girl taught sewing ; 
calculated on the average number of girls attending the sewing class during the year. 

6. Puri TracHERS.—Annual Grants are also given by the Government to First-Class 
Schools only for the training of Pupil Teachers, who shall personally pass a satisfactory 
examination in accordance with the Government Regulations relating thereto. The fol- 
lowing are the rates :— 





To the Teacher for instructing them, 









































To each Pu- 
pil Teacher. For one in Syclae two in the ges oe on 
same School.| same School. Sakasi: 
po £ os. d. 
First Year - 40 90 £ os. d. £3 d. £ os. d. 
Second ,, - 5 0 0 3.0 0 410 9 6 0 0 
Third ,, - 6 0 0 each | year. 


| 


No Pupil Teacher is retained on the Government List longer than three years. After 
that period they are supposed to go up to the Training Colleges or to engage in School 
work as Teachers. 

The sum of £1500 is annually set apart by the Government for the special purpose of 
aiding School Managers to build new School houses or to repair and improve existing 
School buildings. This sum is distributed annually in accordance with the Government 
Regulations published on the 28th February, 1878, in grants of from £10 to £100 to 
such Managers as have made special application in the manner prescribed by the Regula- 
tions ; and who are prepared to comply with the conditions contained therein. The 
allotment of these grants is determined by the importance of the School operations and 
the necessities of each case : considered in connection with the extent of the local efforts 
made by the parties applying, on the principle of helping those who help themselves, 

In addition to the foregoing indirect means employed by the Government to promote 
ualery education the following Institutions are wholly supported by the Govern. 
ment ;— 
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1. A Day School at Charles Town on the Buff Bay River in Portland for the edu- 
cation of the children of the Maroons and others in that District. 

2, A Training College at Spanish Town in which 31 Students are constantly under 
training for the work of school-keeping. 

3. Ten Students are constantly supported at the Mico Institution in Kingston, 
who are also being trained as Schoolmasters. 

Provision for aid to the Denominational Colleges has also been made by the Govern- 
ment in Regulations published on the 4th of October, 1879, but as yet only one of these 
Colleges has availed itself of this aid. 

The following table shows the amount paid for Elementary Schools during each year 
since the promulgation of the Educational Code in 1868 :— 





ee eee ee 


| Grants fron Government, 
Amount of Total Receipts 








| Year. Opening Fees paid by { by Elementary 
(Grants in aid on or Parents. Schools, 
| Inspection. | Building 
Grants. 
£ s d. £- £ 8. d. £ s. d. 
{ 1868 2,978 0 0 aus ae 2,978 0 O 
1869 4461 8 0 is 3,106 12 0 7,568 O Q 
1870 5,857 6 0 1,250 3,785 7 0 10,892 13 0 
1871 8,260 9 0 1,200 . §,215 8 0 14,675 17 0 
1872 9,897 6 0 1,500 §,873 8 Oj} 17,270 14 0 
1873 10,981 12 0 1,400 5,812 8 0 18,194 0 0 
' 1874 12,707 12 0 1,586 6,478 14 0 20,772 6 0 
| 1876 12,974 16 0 1,484 5.911 9 0 20,370 5 O 
| 1876 14,750 18 0 1,500 6,610 2 0 22,861 0 0 
' 1877 15,707 13 0 1,573 6,660 14 0 23,941 7 0 
; 4878 | 16,305 17 0 1,500 6,775 11 0 24,581 8 0 
1879 16,977 6 O 1,500 6,123 9 O 24,600 15 0 
1880 18,992 17 0 1,500 6.763 9 O 97,256 6 0 
| {150,853 00 0 15,993 69,116 11 Oj] 235,962 11 0 





ESTABLISHMENT OF INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT. 





Salary and | Date of First 
Office. Name of Holder. other Appointment to 
Emolument. | Public Service. 





aa 
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I 


| £ 
Inspector of Schools Thomas Capper a 850 





8. d 
O O | Ist Oct., 1880 
Assistant Inspector of Schools |-John Wood sae 500 0 OO} lst J une, 1868 
Ditto itto ... | Charles Plummer sis 450 0 O | 1st May, 1869 
Ditto Temporary _ .». | Rev. A. Findlay | hed 150 0 O*| 4th May, 1870 
Ditio Ditto | “ PP. Williams aes 150 O O*| Ist April, 1879 
Ditto Ditto .. | “ CO. E. Randall ae 150 0 O*| lst May, 1876 
Ditto Ditto ..- | George Hicks si 175 0 of Ist Mar., 1876 
Ditto Ditto ... | E.R. Orth oe 175 0 15th Mar., 1881 
Clerk to Inspector of Schools Peter S. Simpson ‘oe 140 O OQ | Ist May, 1871 
Charles Town Model poker 
Master Robert Elworth is 230 0 0} 28th sea hig 
Workmaster ... | Richmond Clarke wes 48 0 0 | Ist Feb. 
Sewing Mistress .. | Julia §, Wood sas 36 0 0/6thd une, 11873 
* For 6 months, + For 7 months, 
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GOVERNMENT TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Turs Institution was opened at Stony Hill in 1871 under the charge of the Rev. H. 
P. C, Melville, Principal, and Mr. H. M. H, Cox, Tutor, for the purpose of training 
Schoolmasters for the Elementary Schools of this Island. 

It beg considered necessary that the Schoolmasters should have some practical know- 
ledge of trades and industry of all sorts, so as to enable them to carry out the regulations 
of the Government on this subject, the students were expected to engage in these pur- 
suits and to attend the workshops connected with the Government Reformatory. It is 
much to be regretted that on the removal of the College to Kingston this branch of edu- 
cation was discontinued. In 1874 the Rev. H. P. C, Melville resigned his connection 
with the College, and the Rev. W. Edward Pierce, B. A., was appointed to act until some 
more permanent arrangements could be made. 

In 1876 Sir William Grey decided on separating the College from the Reformatory, 
and it was then removed to the East Branch Schoolroom in Kingston under the charge 
of the Rev. W. E. Pierce. 

In consequence of the failure and subsequent abandonment of the Queen’s College es- 
tablished in Spanish Town by Sir John Peter Grant, it was thought advisable to remove 
the Training College to Spanish Town. This move was made in August, 1876, when the 
Rev. C. F. Douet, M. A., was appointed Principal. 

The number of students in residence at this time was twenty-one which was increased 
in February, 1879, to thirty-one. 

The College sends out on an average, annually, eight trained Masters, many of whom 
have been very successful in the management of Schools and have succeeded in gaining 
good positions at the annualinspections. This Institution is strictly undenominational 
and is one of the most valuable of its kind in the Island. 





ESTABLISHMENT OF THE GOVERNMENT TRAINING COLLEGE, 





Salary and | Date of First 
Office. Name of Holder. other ent to. 





Emolument. | Public Service. 
_ ei ae £ 8s. d. —_ 
Principal ~{ Rev. C.F. Douet, MA, - 225 0 0 | Nov., 1865 
utor ~ | T. P. Cox 7 225 0 0 | April, 1865 
Teacher Elementary School ~ | W. A. Milne 7 80 0 0| Sept., 1879 
mae and ea 3. H. Llewellyn & 60 0 0| Aug., 1879 


see en, 0 ee Meee een, ieee, Seen 
- .HE INSTITUTE OF JAMAICA. 


Tue Institute of Jamaica is one of the most promising as it is one of the latest works 
of the Government. It was constituted by a recent law which created a Board styled 
“The Board of Governors of the Institute of Jamaica,’ consisting of seven members 
appointed by the Governor, their duties being to establish and maintain an Institution 
comprising a library, reading room and museum ; to provide for the reading of papers, 
delivery of lectures, &c., and holding of examinations on subjectsconnected with Literature, 
Science and Art ; to award premiums for the application of scientific and artistic methods 
to local industries ; and to provide for the holding of exhibitions illustrative of the ix- 
dustries of Jamaica. The first or rather the original members of the Board were Dr. J, 
C. Phillippo, Practising Physician in Kingston (who was chosen Chairman), His Exce’- 
lency Edward Newton, C. M. G., Lieutenant Governor, the Hon. E. L. O’Malley, Atto:- 
ney-General, the Hon. Dr. Hamilton, Member of the Legislative Council, Deputy Sur- 
geon General Mosse, C. B., Chief of the Island Medical Service, the Hon. H. J. Kemble, 
Custos of Kingston, and the Rev. John Radcliffe of the Established Church of Scotland. 
Two vacancies have occurred in this list, the first by the transfer of Mr. O’Malley to 
Hong Kong, the other by the death of Doctor Hamilton ; they have been filled by the 
appointment of Mr. D. Morris, M.A., the Director of Public Gardens and Plantations 
and Mr. R. B, Hotchkin, a landowner residing near Spanish Town. The Rev. Mr. Rad- 
cliffe is now Chairman of the Board. The law transferred to the Institute the Library of 
the House of Assembly and the Museum of the Royal Society of Arts and Agriculture, 


‘ 
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together with the commodious building in East Street, Kingston, known as “ Date ‘Tree 
Hall.” 

The Royal Society of Arts and Agriculture was itself a fusion of two separate Associa- 
tions, one the Royal Agricultural Suciety of Jamaica which was formed in 1843, under 
tho auspices of the late Karl of Elgin, the then Governor of the Colony, and the other the 
Society of Arts, which was established in 1854, during the administration of S'r Henry 
Barkly, and rece:ved the patronage of Her Majesty the Queen and His Royl Highness 
the late Prince Consort with the prefix of “ Royal,” This distinguished houor was an- 
nounced by Sir Henry Barkly at a meeting of the Association held on the 19 h March, 
1856. Inthe year 1864 the Associations were amalgamated by the passing of the Act, 
27 Victoria, chapter 22, with the view “ to the augmentation of the suurces of publ ¢ in- 
dustry and the extension of the arts and manufactures of the Colony.” From 1864 to 
1873 an annual grant of one hundred and fifty pounds was made by the Legislature in aid of 
the Association ; but this amount not being sufficient to earry out the objects of the Insti- 
tution and the voluntary subscriptions having failed, the Museum was handed over to 
the Government, and with thespecimens that had been collected by Messrs Sawkins and 
Brown, illustrative of the geology of the Colony, deposited (under the care vf the Island 
Chemist, Mr. J. J. Bowrey) at Date Tree Hall. 

The Royal Society of Arts and Agriculture did good work during the period of its 
active existence. Under its auspices a large and valuable collection of tlic products of the 
Colony was sent to the Paris Exhibition of 1855, after having been exhibited at a 
Local exhibition held in Kingston, and in 1861 the Society forwarded a siiilar collec- 
tion to the Universal Exhibition in London : the existing records of the «‘ Transactions” 
of the Society prove it to have been a useful organization. The Governor for the time 
being was its President and many distinguished names appear on its list of officers. 

The new Institution has made great progress since its organization, although the Mu- 
seum has been, and still is, in lamentable want of space for the proper arrangement and 
display of its valuable contents. It occupies the lower floor of Date Tree Hall and 
comprises amongs: other things a very interesting collection of corals ; another of geolo- 
gical specimens, of native fiores and of woods, besides much that is curious and in- 
teresting. Among these are the bell of the old Church at Port Royat submerged during 
the Earthquake of 1692 ;* and an old iron cage in which, ina more barbarous though not 
very remote age, criminals were hung to die of starvation. Some cases contain stuffed 
Jnrds, others L.zards, among them the edible Iguana. Inu one of ihe rooms isan interesting 
collection of shells and in another are beautiful crystallized quartz, specimens of which are 
vf such exceeding purity and lusire that they deserve to rank among precious stones, one 
in particular resembling an amethyst of the first water. 

The Library is on the upper floor, which it is fast outgrowing. Thespacious centre room, 
one on the south-side extending the full length of the building, and the front plazza, are 
all used as reading rooms and lined with book cases, while the smaller room on the north- 
side is used for the Journals of the late Legislature and other old political records. The 
books that crowd the well-fillel cases are of very manv and widely varying descriptions. 
A large collection of light Literature embracing popular works ard those of the standard 
novelists exists and is periodically added to, and the Quarterly and other leading reviews 
and periodicals of the day are regularly obtained from Europe and America. 

‘The Board of Governors mee‘s on the first Tuesday in each month for the transaction 
of business. Members, the number being unlimited, are nominated and elected at these 
meetings, ordinary members paying an annual subscription of one guinea and life mem- 
bers a single payment of ten guineas ; honorary members, who are subject to no charge, 
may be elected to the number of twenty. The public are admitted to the Museum daily, 

“except on Sundays, and to the Library on presenting letters of introduction from one 
“of the Governors, the Colonial Secretary, the Governor’s Private Secretary, Members 
of the Legislative Council, the Chief Justice, the Puisne J udges, Judges of the District 
Courts, Heads of Government Departments, Custodes of Parishes and Members of 
Municipal Boards, Any one introduced may take books from the Library on depo- 
siting with the Librarian one pound sterling per volume ; the volume to be returned 
in good condition, within one month, or the deposit forfeited. He must also pay 
an admission fee on attending lectures or courses of instruction and is not allowed to join 


* The inscription on the bell is as follows :—“ Jesus Maria. Et verbum caro factum est 
et abita.” The latter sentence being the beginning of St. Johnc. I, v, 14, | 
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in discussions at such lectures, &e. Members are not subject to these restrictions but 
are allowed the free use of tie Jtooms and Library and all the other privileges and bene- 
fits of the Iustitution. 


— 





ESTABLISHMEN? OF THe INSTITUTE OF JAMAICA. 


| 
| Salary and Date of First 


Office. Naine cf Holder. other | Appointment to 
| Emolument. | Public Service. 
. £ 8. d. 
ened - | J.J. Bowrey, F.C.8.* - 3 0 0 | June, 1870 
ibrarian : 226 0 0 ; ie 
Secretary ‘ H. Priest } 24 0 0 Oct., 1873 


* Mr, Bowrey is also Governmeu- Analytical Chemist for which oflice he receives a salary with allowance 
of £580, His Laboratory is on the prcu ises uf the Institute. 


SAVINGS BANK. 

Savines Banxs were first established in this Island in the year 1837 under the Act 
ith William 1V., chapter 6. 

These Banks were managed by a Board of Officers consisting of 4 President, Vice 
President, Trustees, Managers, Auditor, and Treasurer or Secretary, the rules framed for 
ther Jovernment being approved and certified by a Revising Barrister. The deposits 
received by the Bunks were invested in the Island Treasury at 6 per cent interest, while 
the depositors received interest at the rate of 43 per cent, the interest to depositors being 
payable half yearly. The following were the Banks. that existed under the old Law, 
eich of which was opened once a week for the transaction of business :— 


Kingston established 1858 Hanover established 1856 
Se. J Ines i 1858 St. Mary oe 1859 
Trelawny a 1842 Westmoreland “ 1865 
St. Ann & 1845 Vere «not known. 


Thes¢ Banks did goud service and enjoyed the confidence of the public until the Secre- 
tary of the Trelawny Bank committed a series of forgeries, for which he was indicted and 
seuenced to 14 years penal servitude. ‘the depositors then learnt that their savings 
were not secure and a panic ensued. The Government intervened and towards the end 
of the year 1870 obtained the passing of a Law to establish a Government Savings Bank, 
with branches throughout the Island. The direct security of the Public Chest wag 
given for the due re-payment of all moneys deposited, and for the regular payment of the 
Interest thereon, the rate being fixed at 4 per cent, calculated to the 30th September in 
each year. In the Session of 1880 the interest to depositors was reduced to 3 per cent. 

Law 20 of 1870 provides that a deposit shall not be of less amount than 1/ or some multi- 
ple of Ij, also that no depositor shall be entitled to deposit in any one year any sum of 
Ioney exceeding in the whole £200, nor at any time have in deposit more than £400. 
Deposits, however, on behalf of a Charitable or Friendly Society may amount to, but not 
exceed, £500 in any one year; but the accumulated deposits of any such Institutions 
may not exceed at any time £1,000. Secrecy is enforced on all the officers engaged 
in the discharge of the duties of the Bank, and except in due course of Law, or to 
the Revenue Commissioner, transactions of a depositor are not disclosed. 

Under the provisions of the 3rd section of Law 8 of 1879, deposits may now be made 
by a married woman, and such deposits are to be deemed her separate property ; pro- 
vided that if any such deposits are made by a married woman by means of moneys of her 
husband without his consent, a Judge may, upon an application under section 6 of the 
Law, order such deposits or any part thereof to be paid to her husband. a 

Deposits of £5 are repaid without any previous notice being required, but if the 
amount exceeds that sum but does not exceed £50 one week’s notice is required ; over 
this amount two weeks’ notice must be given. The deposits of a deceased person if 
above £25 can only be paid on the production of the probate of the will, or under letters 
of administration ; but any deposit under that amount may be paid by the Managor 
with the concurrence of the Revenue Commissioner to any person who may appear 
entitled to the same. The number of payments made on account of the property of 


deceased depositors during the year 1879-80 was as follows :— 
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5 under Letters of Administration amounting to £272 210 


8 “. Letters Testamentary a6 74513 4 
18 “ Revenue Commissioner’s Authority 115 6 5 
£1,133 2 7 


The branches of the Bank were at first opened to the public once in each week, but so 
as to afford increased facilities they are now opened daily, and the boon has been much 
appreciated. Some of the sub-branches are also now opened weekly instead of monthly 

as heretofore. Penny Banks are established at several of the endowed and other schouls. 
Qn the new Savings Bank Law coming into operation there appeared at the credit 
of the old Trustee Banks the following sums of money :— 


Kingston was a5 . £45,368 0 5 
St. Ann AY Pee 4,657 8 0 
Grange Hill aes ees 4,013 18 11 
St. James eee Sez 11,812 1 656 
Sav-la-Mar see ies 4,535 9 8 
Trelawny Svs an 3,179 3 2 
Vere a ee 2,088 0 9 

£75,654 2 3 





These balances were handed over to the Government Savings Bank and carried to the 
credit of the several Trustee Banks, the sum of £1,948 Os. 7d., the excess of the assets over 
the liabilities, having been passed to the Government Savings Bank Fund. On the 30th 
September last the sum of £1,128 8s. 11d. of the amount carried over to the credit of 
the Trustees Banks remained unclaimed by depositors. 


During the ten years that the Government Savings Bank has been in existence the 
‘deposits have risen from the total amount above stated, namely, £75,654 2s. 3d., to 
£335,000 ;* this shows that in less than half the space of time during which the Trustee 
Banks existed the deposits have more than quadrupled. 

The following is a statement of the transactions of the Government Savings Bank 
‘from 1870 to 1880 :— 













No. of No. of 
Deposits. |Withdrawals. 


Accounts | Accounts 


Amount Amount of 
Year, Opened, 


of Deposits. Withdrawals. 

















£ 5s. d’ £ «8. d. 
1870-71 2,359 5748 1,867 *115,694 1 9 21,917 14 7 
1871-72 1,776 7,713 4,602 100,331 9 10 53,541 7 4 
1872-73 1,720 7,426 6,446 103,987 6 0 88,659 19 6 
1873-74 1,804 9,203 7,952 109,455 13 7 86,173 18 5 
1874-75 1,912 9,353 9,057 147,128 12 9 99,509 18 10 
1875-76 : 9,709 * 9,305 155,248 12 8 139,961 6 8 
1876-77 1,928 9,294 10,029 138,599 13 8 127,778 16 6 
1877-78 1,835 9,118 10,777 138,845 6 1 122,458 4 10 
1878-79 2,113 9,393 12,106 132,040 11 1) 111,966 13 6 
1879-80 2,219 12,625 13,144 164,735 12 38 120,128 10 6. 


eg SSS SP SS SS 


There were on the 30th September, 1880, 7,167 individual depositors, beside Charities, 
Societies, Clubs and Public Functionaries investing in their official capacities. It may be 
interesting to state the occupation of the depositors :— 


Accountants, Officials, Clerks 696 Cigar makers ae 20 
Auctioneers ie 7 Clergymen sia 230 
Bakers eae 44 Constables ae 246 
Butchers ses 41 Cake makers and Sellers pei 22 
Barbers a 3 Consuls re 1 
Busmen and Draymen ... 8 Compositors aes 1h 
Bookbinders ae 10 Doctors oe 73 





* Including the balance from the old Trustee Banks. 
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SAVINGS BANK. 
Dispensers seg 59 Pilots 7 
Dentists site 3 Pedlars 15 
Engineers ve 28 Photographers 2 
: Farriers sete 1 Printers 15 
Fishermen ids 11 Soldiers 17 
Goldsmiths — - ise 23 Sailors 92 
Hatmakers sek . 3 Surveyors 6 
Higglers ae 57 Schoolmasters 141 
tee Stable Keepers 1 Shoemakers 99 
Lawyers 50 Sempstresses 214 
Lodging House & Tavern 1 Keepers 12 Saddlers 35 
| Labourers 926 Stewards, Servants, Storemen 565 
Musicians ae 5 Tailors Ss 115 
Mechanics 661 Tobacconists 7 
Merchants and Shopkeepers 325 Upholsterers 6 
Occupations not given... 1580 Watchmakers 4 
Planters and Settlers... 563 Washerwomen 105 
| Penkeepers a 70 Wharfingers 28 


The number of accounts kept with Public Officers and with Charities and other Trusts 


and Societies stood thus on the 30th September, 1880 :— 


| Societies and Clubs ses 10 
Charities 9 
| Administrator-General’s Accounts 41 
Bankrupt Estates 12 
| Chancery Accounts 45 
| Government Accounts 9 
J Government Trusts ses 4 
The following statement shews the distribution of the amount held as deposits on the 
duth September, 1880 :— 
Private Depositors, Societies and Clubs... - £242,151 13 2 
Trusts eee 897 2 5 
Charities 1,039 3 11 
Government Accounts one 71,310 11 8 
Administrator-General’s Accounts ae 2,831 16 0 
Bankrupt Estates vse 1,506 2 8 
Chancery Accounts sae 14,233 19 7 
Old Savings Bank Balances 1,123 811 


£335,093 17 11 


The total amount of interest credited to Depositors since the establishment of ‘the 


Savings Bank amounted to the sum of £75,274 15s. 7d. as under :— 


\ 


1870-71 a ae 
1871-72 ies sus 
1872-73 ei © eee 
1873-74 ee vee 
1874-75 eh oye 
1875-76 | ve bes 
1876-77 , oe re 
1877-78 Las ef 


1878-79 eee ore 
1879-80 ons oes 


£1,685 4 4 
4,590 19 11 
5499 3 - 


= 

8 
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10,414 18 10 
11,728 8 1 
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The investments on account of the Bank are chiefly in Island Debentures bearing in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent. On the 30th September, 1880, they stood thus :— 


Debentures a 277,345 13 10 
Planters’ Promissory Notes for Coolies ... 18,301 13 6 
Treasury Debt ie 44,288 10 0 

Total wes £339,935 17 4 





Of this fund there was a surplus of £4,866 9s. 113d. at the credit of the Bank. 
The Establishment is kept up at an annual cost of about £1,800, which includes 
salaries, printing and all other contingencies,: 





ESTABLISHMENT OF GOVERNMENT SAVINGS BANK, 


Salary Date of First 
Office. Name of Holder. and other | Appointment to 
Emolument. | Public Service. 
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eens | Ee | ES I TS 


- £ ss. d. 
Manager .. | H. W. Livingston* a 100 0 0 | 5th Oct., 1852 
Accountant ... | dames Sinclair she 300 O O | 15th Feb., 1868 
Cashier .. | J. M. Tuckett tas 200 0 0 | 25th Nov., 1867 
Second Class Clerk ..- | Charles Morton saa 100 0 0O | 2lst July, 1876 
Third Ditto ... | James B. Heath ous 100 O O | 28rd Nov., 1874 
Ditto Ditto ... | T. D. Nicholson ies 80 0 0 





* Also Treasurer of the Colony. 


JAMAICA RAILWAY. 


THE Jamaica Railway Company was incorporated in the year 1843 under the, 7th 
Victoria, cap. 25, and the Line was opened for traffic on the 21st November, 1845. 

In a prospectus issued on 24th February 1844, it was proposed that the capital of the 
Company should be £150,000 in 30,000 shares of £50 each.: The projectors were Mr. 
William Smith, of Manchester, England, and Mr. David Smith, of Kingston, Jamaica, and 
they engaged the services of Mr. James Anderson of Edinburgh, a Civil Engineer, who 
had resided some time in Jamaica and had been engaged in a minute survey of the locali- 
ty to furnish a map, report and estimates of the proposed undertaking. 

The result of Mr. Anderson’s Estimate was as follows: 

I, Expense of Main Line between Kingston and Spanish Town 


for a double track as . = £95,379 0 0 

II. Expense in continuation of Main Line to Terminus beyond 
the Angels for a single track sas 18,563 0 90 
III. Branch to Port Henderson of a single track es 14,734 0 0 
IV. Branch to Caymanas of a single track as 8,531 0 9 
137,207 0 0 
Add contingencies 10 per cent ... Sis 13,720 0 0 
Total ove see £150,927 0 0 


a 


Had these works been carried out for the sum estimated there is no doubt the Line | 


would have proved highly remunerative, but unfortunately the estimate was greatlv ex- 
ceeded and eventually the Company opened the Line for traffic with only a single track 
to the Angels, 14 miles5 furlongs in length, and representing acapital of £222,250. 
From this period until the year 1867 Railway enterprise appears to have been at 4 
stand-still in Jamaica, but in that year the Railway Company obtained from the Legisla- 
ture powers to extend their Line from Spanish Town to the village of Old Harbour, @ dis- 
tance. of eleven miles. The Extension was completed and opened for traffic on the Ist 
July, 1869, at a cost of £60,000. . 
The Revenue of the Company, which amounted to £10,722 in 1868, the year immedi- 
ately preceding the opening of the Extension Line, did not at first increase as largely 
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gi: | and as rapidly as waa expected, but it showed a steady and gradual improvement until the 
year 1875 when it reached the sum of £24,200, the largest amount ever received by the 
Company. 
During the Administration of Sir John Grant efforts were made in vain to induce the 
] Government to guarantee the cost of a Railway to Porus. These efforts were renewed 
during Sir William Grey’s tenure of oftice but he too declined to do anything to encourage 
the enterprise, and all hope of getting the Railway further than Old Harbour was abandoned 
by those who had interested themselves in the matter, and who saw in Railway extension 
the surest means of developing the resources of the Country. 
as! Inthe year 1877 Sir Anthony Musgrave assumed the Government of the Island and 
he was not slow to perceive the immense benefits likely to accrue from a more extended 
3 | system of Railway Communication, and a few months after his arrival in the Colony he 
_, Sniered into negociations with the Railway Company and eventually purchased the existing 
Line for the sum of £90,000, with a view to putting it in thorough repair and extending it. 
a The Company had been engaged for some years prior to the sale in paying off the 
(”f  £60,000 raised for the Old Harbour Branch, and had succeeded im reducing that amount 
“+ by £15,000 when the Government concluded the purchase. 

Ait the time therefore of the transfer of the Line to the Government, which took place on 
the Ist April, 1879, the Railway represented a capital of £267,250, and as its average net 
- { revenue for the five years iminediately preceding amounted to £5,600 it is evident that 
~ + the Government acquired the business on very favourable terms. 

; _ The cost of thoroughly repairing the Line is estimated at £56,597, and unless this sum 
1 | Js greatly exceeded there is every prospect that the Railway will prove a financial success. 
Besides repairing the present Line the Government have taken steps to extend it from Old 
Harbour in the Parish of St. Catherine, through Clarendon, to the Town of Porus in Man- 
chester, a distance of 244 miles, and from the Angels in the Parish of St. Catherine, through 
St. Thomas-in-the- Vale, to the village of Ewarton, a distance of 14 miles 23 furlongs. The 
Line to Porus is estimated to cost £168,212 and the one to Ewarton £165,710..: The Govern- 
neat is now negociating for the purchase of the lands through which these Lines are to 


pass and has advertised for tenders for carrying out the work of extension. 


_ 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF THE JAMAICA GOVERNMENT RAILWAY. 


«Ys Salary and | Date of First” 


Office. Name of Holder. other. Appointment to 
! Emolument. | Public Service. 




















Hon. General Mann, R.E. - | Superintending Engineer 150 O 0 | 7th Jan., 1869 
V,G. Bell - | Chief Resident Engineer 1,200 0 0 |} July, 1880 
, LF. MacKinnon ; Manager. Bass a 22nd Sep., 1870 
T, Gunter - | Accountant 300 0 O | Ist April, 1879 
W. Asten — |! Locomotive Superintendent 364 0 0 j1st April, 1879 
tt a ee 
PRISONS. 


Previous to the commencement of the General Penitentiary and the appointment of 
an Inspector of Prisons the condition of the Prisons of the Island appears to have been 
a disgrace and reproach to any civilized country. Dealing with the Kingston District 
Prison (the chief Prison of the Island) Mr. Daughtrey stated that in 1841, when he was 
appointed Inspector, the governing authority was vested in a numerous body of Visiting 
Justices and it would be difficult to overstate the disorder and insubordination which 
then prevailed in the Institution. There was no proper external security. With a body 
of three hundred prisoners comprising some of the worst characters in the Island the 
natural result of insecurity was frequent and numerous escapes. The breaking out of 
Prison of such lawless persons spread dismay in the City and neighbourhood. Within 
the walls the convicts were openly defiant. Their labour was not utilized except partially 
in breaking stones. Peculation and fraud prevailed among the officers. 


To cleanse this foul stable a besom was needed and was applied. 
lt was determined to build a Penitentiary of sufficient extent to furnish accommodation 


for all persons liable, under existing arrangements, to confinement in District Prisons. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe, the Governor, in 1840 had recommended to the Legislature the 


— 
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adoption of the separate system and the erection of a Penitentiary to carry it out, and 
two years after steps were taken to provide such an Institution. In Mr. John Daugh- 
trey Government found one with the ability and energy to carry out its plans. 

Mr. Daughtrey at the instance of the Governor visited the United States and at Bos- 
ton perfected the plan of what now stands a magnificent building fit for the purpuses for 
which it was intended. 

The utilization of prison labour was an object which claimed attention and it was found 
that by the acquisition of a Quarry not far from Kingston this could be carried out to a 
large extent. The property of Harbour Head was accordingly purchased for £1,208, a 
portion being subsequently re-sold for £500, thus reducing the cost to £708. Upon the 
portion of Harbour Head retained is situated a Lime-stone Quarry of almost unlimited 
resources. Every year its value is shown. For the production of quick-lime of first 
quality, as well as stone for the repair of streets and roads and for building purposes, a 
large business is secured by this Quarry to the Penitentiary. Another advantage derived 
from its possession is the means it secures for the very remunerative business of ballast- 
ing. A large ship can be taken alongside a Jetty which has been constructed and 
be ballasted in a few hours. Cargoes of ballast are also carried by Penitentiary schooners 
to ships lying in Kingston harbour. 

The Penitentiary covers an area of eleven acres within the walls. The outer walls 
are specimens of first rate masonry, twenty-two feet high and five feet six inches 
thick at the base, tapering to eighteen inches at the top. ‘The Institution is divided 
into two sides, Male and Female. The discipline is under the management of a Su- 
perintendent, Deputy Superintendent, and a Matron with 73 subordinate officers. There 
is accommodation for 635 convicts, male and female, but only 435 of the number can 
be provided with separate cells ; the remainder sleep in association. 

The women are entirely separated from the male prisoners. 

The prisoners work in association, the men being employed at penal and hard labour, 
such as work on the treadmill, burning bricks, quarrying and breaking stones ; the wo- 
men in washing and mending clothes. 

The men are classified according to their sentences only. 


Religious instruction is imparted by a Schoolmaster during the week and a voluntary 


service is held on Sunday by a Body of Ministers. The Roman Cathulic prisoners are 
vis ted by their Priest. 


The Surgeon is non-resident but visits the Institution daily. 


There are six District Prisons situated respectively in the Parishes of St. Catherine, 
St. Mary, Manchester, Trelawny, St. James and Hanover, the general employment being 
quarrying, breaking stones and working on the roads ; penal labour, that is labour by 
treadmill, crank or shot-drill, is not in force except in the Falmouth, Lucea and Man- 
deville Prisons where shot drill alone is imposed. Short Term Prisons for the detention 
of those undergoing imprisonment for three months and less are situated at Black River, 
St: Ann’s Bay, Port Antonio and Morant Bay. 

There are two Gaols, one at Spanish Town for the Counties of Middlesex and Surry, 
and the other at Falmouth (which is also used as a District Prison) for the County of 
Cornwall. 

The daily average number of prisoners in the Penitentiary during 1880 was 582. The 
total expenditure of the Institution during the same period was £13,653 14s 0d., while 
the earnings were: Amountof Prison sales, £4,609 8s 7d ; value of work. performed 
for Prison, &., £4,362 19s 5d ; total £8,972 8s Od or £4,681 6s Od less than the expen- 
diture. 

The daily average number of prisoners in the Gaols, District and Short-Term Prisons 
~ during 1880 was 487. The total expenditure was £7,682 13s 2d and the value of the la- 

bour performed, £2,804 17s 2d or £4,877 16s 0d less than the expenditure. 

The total actual cost of the Penitentiary and the other Prisons of the Colony during 
1880 was therefore £ 9,559 2s. Od. | 

The following are the Official Visitors ofthe General Penitentiary ; 

The Hon. Alan Ker, Chairman — 
K. H. A. Mainwaring, R.N. William Lee 
H. J. Bicknell Geo. E. Parkes 
A. H. Alexander John C. Fegan. 
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wi TERMS OF SENTENCE TO GENERAL PENITENTIARY AND OTHER PRISONS (INCLUDING 
igh SENTENCES OF PENAL SERVITUDE). 
Bo : : 
site For 1 year| For 3 years| Above . 
| Year. {and under.| andunder,| 3 years. | For Life Tort 
mad : 
os Seay ee Pet ee oS a ae. ee 
: 1872 198 26 943 
re 1873 221 26 974 
ied 1874 248 28 951 
int | 1875 241 30 1,082 

4a 1876 293 26 1,166 

va 1877 299 24 1,197 

i 1878 259 20 1,179 

1879 250 25 1,020 

ul 1880 249 26 1.095 

en 

us ESTABLISHMENT OF PRISON DEPARTMENT. 

ia | 

al 

: Sala Date of First 

| Office. Name of Holder. and other | Appointment to 
; | Emolument- | Public Service. 
{ snepeoton Tf Obie ie £8, 4. 
ay ee OE ane ane Re: } H. B. Shaw 600 0 O*| Jet April, 1863 
‘| Clerk L H. Facey is 110 0 0 | 6th June, 1877 | 
. 
4 General Penitentiary. 

{ Superintendent E. King. 300 0 of 2nd Aug., 1877 
Deputy Superintendent Henry Holland oY ses 150 0 15th Oct., 1880 
Surgeon I. W. Anderson, M.D... 250 0 O | Ist Mar., 1874 
Overseer of Works S. S. Wortley - 205 0 Of 
Chief Clerk G. M. Duff sus 230 O 0 | April. 1868 
Assistant Ditto KE. A. Andrews 2 ke 85 0 0 | 15th Jan., 1876 

Ditto Ditto F. P. Dallas wee 60 90 O| 6th July, 1879 
Schoolmaster J.B. A. Smith ee 150 0 O | Ist Feb. 1879 
Dispenser H. D. Lawes sie 128 18 0 1862 
Salesman C. McHardy ee 120 0 0 1859 

| Storekeeper — Lafters ..}° 100 0 0 

, Matron ... | M. J. Redwood sis 65 QO Of\ 9th Mar., 1876 

sie ae Prisons. 

eri j 

rgagteident Middlecex and?! W, Penny a ee 

_ Ditto St. Catherine Dis. Prison | W. B. Edridge ae 168 0 Ist July, 1879 

| Ditto Falmouth Ditto ... | d. §. Ingram ae 200 0 10th July, 1876 
Ditto Mandeville Ditto G. Palache dies 140 0 10th Nov., 1880 
Ditto Hanover Ditto ... | Thomas Howell eh 129 0 10th Dec., 1878 
fe et Mary’s Ditto ... | William Speck ts: 144 0 3rd May, 1876 

i olla Bay Short Term ?| Jonn McKenzie 56% 72 0 Of July, 1874 
Ditto Black River Ditto J. A. Ferguson ms 72 O Of) 15th Nov., 1873 
Ditto Montego Bay Ditto Henry Thomas ae 72 0 11th Oct., 1872 
Ditto St. Ann’s Bay Ditto William Gray : 72 O OF Feb., 1872 
Ditto Port Antonio Ditto C. E. Evans 72 0 Ist Jan., 1881 


ee py 


* Including personal allowance of £100. _ The Inspector reccives in addition £23 a day when travelling. 


+ Wood and Water and Residence. 
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GOVERNMENT REFORMATORY. 

In the year 1857 a movement was originated in Kingston for the purpose of establishing 
Industrial Schools upon the English model, to be supported by private contributions, 
with some moderate assistance from Government, and to be managed gratuitously by a 
Board or Committee of persons interested in the work. The subject was taken up by the 
Legislature, and the Industrial Schools Act, 1857 (21 Victoria, chapter 41) was passed. 
That Act provided for the establishment of Certified Industrial Schools, and authorized 
the Governor, with the advice of the Executive Committee, to arrange with the Managers 
of any such School for the care and training of destitute and vagrant children, power being 
also given to Judges aud Magistrates to send children under sixteén years of age, charged 
with offences, to an Industrial School, in lieu of conviction. By section 21 the Governor 
was authorized to pay to the Managers an allowance not exceeding six shillings per month 
for each child so sent, for his support and maintenance. This section was repealed by 
statute 23 Victoria chapter 24 and a capitation allowance not exceeding fivepence per day 
was sanctioned for each child maintained in an Industrial School. 

On the 1st October, 1857, an Industrial School for Girls was commenced at the United 
Presbyterian Mission premises in Duke Street, Kingston, under the management of the 
late Revd. James Watson, with a Committee of Ladies; and on the Ist July of the fol- 
lowing year the St. George’s Industrial School for Boys was opened in the northern 
suburbs of the City under the management of a Committee of Gentlemen, of whom the 
Revd, (afterwards Archdeacon) D. H. Campbell was the Chairman. Both of these In- 
stitutions were duly certified by Governor Sir Charles Darling, under the Industrial 
Schools Act. 

The Boys School was ‘subsequently removed to Admiral’s Pen on the outskirts of 
Kingston, where there was an excellent soil and an abundant supply of water. The 
Girls were also transferred to an adjoining Pen called Studley Park, which with the aid 
of the Government was purchased for that purpose. 

Unfortunately, the hopes of the Founders of these Institutions as to the amount of 
support to be derived from charitable contributions were doomed to disappointment, 
and after a few years private subscriptions almost entirely ceased. 

The Schools were thus left to be maintained by public money, and in the year 1869 a 
Law was passed (with the consent of the Managers) taansferring the Schools to the Go- 
-yernment. Under this Law, 11 of 1869, the cost of vagrant and destitute children is 
made a charge upon the poor rates of their respective parishes, the cost of criminal child- 
ren being defrayed out of general revenue. 

There were then 171 Boys at Admiral’s Pen and 75 Girls at Studley Park, the whole of 
whom were transferred in November, 1869, to the. vacant Barracks at Stony Hill, 10 
mules from Kingston, where a general Reformatory was established under the superin- 
tendence of the Revd. H. P. C. Melville. Shortly after this a disease called  Onychia” 
made its appearance among the Boys and “the number of amputations of toes and joints, 
and even limbs, that took place in consequence” was described by a Commission of In- 
quiry as being “most painful to contemplate.” In August, 1874, the Revd. Mr. Mel- 
ville resigned and the Revd. W. E. Pierce was provisionally appointed ; he resigned and 
was succeeded by Mr. George Rouse of the Government Model School at Port Antonio. 
‘he management of the Institution having attracted public attention, on the 12th 
December, 1876, a Board of Visitors was appointed as provided for by the Reformatory 
Law of 1869, whose duty it is to visit the Institution monthly in rotation, two at a time, 
and to report upon its condition, &c. 

On the 2nd June 1877, \ommissioners were appointed. inter alia, “to enquire into the 
existing system of Government Reformatories, its capabilities and deiects, to consider 
the propriety of extending its operation and to make recommendations for the organiza 
tion of a complete Reformatory System, commensurate with the wants of the Colony. 
At the same time was referred te them a petition complaining of the general management 
of the Institution at Stony Hill. 

The result of the investigations of the Commissioners was to disclose a most reprehen- 
sible state of things, to remedy which a complete re-organization of the Reformatory 
became necessary. The then Superintendent having resigned, a provisional appointment 
was made, pending the arrival of a gentleman specially selected by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies for the post. Captain W. Portlock Dadson (the gentleman referred HO): 

Captain Dadson since this was in type has resigned the appointment and been succeeded by Mr. Thomas Mait 
from the Kibble Refoimatory in Scotland. 
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arrived in December, 1877, and has since devoted. himself to the improvement of the In- 
stitution. 

By Law 15 of 1877, passed before the Commissioners had completed their enquiries 
' into the management of the Institution, the Reformatory was placed under the supervi- 

_ sion of the Inspector of Prisons, who was invested with like powers with regard to that 
Institution as are given to him in respect of Prisons under the Act 20 Victoria chapter 
il. 

The leading provisions of the existing Reformatory Laws are: — 

By Law 11 of 1869 children under the age of 12 years may be committed to the 
Reformatory and detained until they shall have completed their 15th year; this is ex- 
tended by Law 30 of 1872 to 14 and 16 years of age respectively. It is also provided 
" by this Law that with his consent a boy may remain in the Reformatory for an addi- 
tional term of 2 years to enable him to complete the acquirement of a trade. 

Under the same Law power is given to apprentice children out of the Reformatory, 
and by Law 11 of 1869 children may be placed out under license to respectable house- 
holders. 

The occupation of the boys is chiefly agricultural, a very limited number only being 
instructed in trades: that of the girls is confined to washing the clothes of the Institu- 
tion and cleaning floors, &c. 

By the steady application of the Boys’ labour, the cultivation which on lst January, 
1878, was only half an acre is now extended to 46 acres, comprising 6 acres in cane, 6 
acres in coffee, 3 acres in vegetables, 22 acres in provisions and 9 acres in guinea grass, 

The crop for 1880 included 12,688 hills of yams, 3,483 quarts of-red peas, 24 bushels 
of corn, 46 cwt. of pumpkins, besides coffee, cane, cocus and garden produce, 

A certain amount of time each day is devoted to school work under a resident School- 
master and very satisfactory accounts are received of the advancement of the children in 
this direction. The discipline of the Institution is very creditably maintained. | 

Steps are being taken for erecting a Girls’ Reformatory at Admiral’s Pen near King- 
sion, not far from its former location, to which the Girls now at Stony Hill will be re- 
moved. The Boys Reformatory will be continued at Stony Hill. 

The cost per head per diem for the 278 children who were in the Institution during 
the year ending 30th September, 1880, was 7d. 76, and the average earnings per child for 
that period 3d. 18 per diem. 

The Board of Visitors, consisting of 4 Officials and 4 Unoflicial Members, are as follows: 


The Colonial Secretary, Chairman The Honorable James Henry McDowell 
The Director of Roads Dr. James Cecil Phillippo, M.D. 

The Superintending Medical Officer The Revd. D. J. East 

Henry J. Bicknell, Esq., S.M. The Revd. H. H. Isaacs, M.A. 


F. 8. Sanguinetti, Secretary. 
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Salary and | Date of First 





Office. Name of Holder. 














other | Appointment to 
| Emolument. | Public Service. 
£ os. ad 
Superintendent ... | Thomas Mair | 340 0 | 17th April, 1880 
Intendant ... | Barton Millmore tes 150 0 0 Sth Nov., 1869 
Dispenser and Storekeeper ... | Theodore Nunes Robeiro... 80 0 0 | Ist Oct., 1872 
Schoolmaster ... | James Campbell Taylor ,.. 100 0 O ' 18th Sep., 1877 
Matron ... | Mrs. C. G. Thompson —... 76 0 0. Ist Aug., 1371 
Scores: Be ries Garni S Claike | 30 0 0 8st Dec. 1877 
Surgeon .. | Dv. W. A. O'Connor* : | 1873 
| 





hte 8 ne ee ey oon eee et 
* Receives pay as Parochial Medical Cificer of Western District of St Andrew. ~ 
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Colony 
and 


Year, 


1871. 
Barbados - 
British Guiana 
Trinidad EY 
Jamaica - 


1872. 
Barbados - 
British Guiana 
Trinidad - 
Jamaica - 


1873. 
Barbados - 
British Guiana 
Trinidad s 
Jamaica - 


1874, Te 


Barhados ~ 
British Guiana 
Trinidad - 
Jamaica - 


- 1875. 
Barbados - 
British Guiana 
Trinidad i 
Jamaica - 

1876. 
Barbados - 
British Guiana 
Trinidad - 
Jamaica - 

1877. 
Barbados - 
British Guiana 
Trinidad - 
Jamaica - 

1878. 
Darbados " 
British Guiana 
Trinidad - 
Jamaica - 

1879. 
Barbados - 
British Guiana 
Trinidad - 
Jamaica 


1880. 
Barhiidos 
British Guiana* 
Trinidad - 
Jamaica 


Population in 1871, 


162,042 
193,491 
109,638 
506,154 


162,042 
192,491 
109,638 
506,154 


162;042 
193,491 
109,638 
506, 154 


162,042 
193,491 
109,638 
606,154 


162,042 
193,491 
109,638 
506,154 


162,042 


193,491 


109,638 
506,154 


162,042 
193,491 
109,638 
506,154 


162,042 
193,491 
109, 638 
506,154 


162,042 
193,491 
109,638 


- |506,154 


- | 162,042 


109,638 


- (506.154 
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Summary Convictions. 


Offences against Person. 


1,679 


1,506 
3,826 
1,279 
1,459 


1,817 


5,976 | 
958. 
1,600 


1,648: 
5,082 


1,084 


1,405. 


1,790 
7,379 
820 


1,430 


1,993 


. 188 


; 9 


J 
“I 


other than 
1 Larceny. 


radi 


Offences against Pro- 


Predial Larceny. 


930 


939] 318 
156| 1,176 
74| 317 
593| 910 


897| 480 
140] 1,852 
149| 471 
556| 871 


909) 537 
268) 2,001 
107} 383 
643) 823 


334 
93} 1,302 
97| 448 


| 790) 878 


884} 418 
135] 1,650 
124| 547 
495 


672; 481 
149) 1,675 

96] 388 
140; 668 


467 
1,525 
419 
831 


HAZ 
189 

‘93 
104 
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559 


612 


5 
15 
74 S04 
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Convictions in Superior 





Courts. 
) 
: 3 - 
mi Ca) ° 
©) eee 
. wil eler ol . 
a A/ 2 lana] ¢ 
| (8/8 (Sec) 3 
| aioli cala 
oO 4 pe o ort oO 
S/S) Sissel S| 3 
s 138 |8/|8 ees] s 
> Be 1ola lo Oo} a 
3,250] 6,587} 28] 4 3p | 5 72 
7,789] 11,930} 941 15 93 | 44 | 246 
3,416] 5,504| 37| - 15/10| 62 
2,206} 5,229) 436} 50 | 648 |203 | 1,337 
2,793) 5,452} 19115} 441171 95 
7,613) 12,430] 120) ~| 134 | 34] 288 
4,082] 5,869} 67| ~| 17] 23] 107 
2,463} 5,268! 730/145 | 620 1553 | 2,048 
8,010} 6,079} 36) 9 32 | 39 | 116 
10,726] 18,034} 104 -| 1371631] 304 
3,877| 5.226 58/ -| 211/14| 93 
2,315| 5,418] 763/119 | 665 |453 | 2,000 
2,879 5,904) 21] 11 93 | 27 82 
16.555] 23.629 114 31 1821 30 | 329 
3,971| 5,675| 47) - 19 | 22 88 
2:396 5,228] 9201115 | 840 [658 | 2,533 
3,351] 6,587] 35] 14 35| 3| 87 
13,115] 22,763] 113) - | 138 | 28} 279 
4,818! 6,128] 53) - 27 | 9 89 
2,744| 5,640) 731/325 | 673 1621 | 2,350 
1,520) 4,635] 57] 30 | 102 |123 | 312 
10,026] 17,5491 sil —} 148 | 28| 257 
5,723) 7,344] 32) - 21) 11 64 
3,132| 6,296| 8851312 | 742 \552 | 2,491 
2,779) 6,379; 57/10) 567 |15) 189 
8.977| 18,130] 104) - | 148 | 49 | 301 
-6,391| 8,470] 57/ ~ 23} 24 | 104 
3,143] 6,107] 804345 | 809 [525 2,483 
3,710) 7,256) 46] 2 85 | 20 | 153 
8.688] 15,731] 104, - | 185 | 45] 284 
4,645| 6.684, 34) -|- 23] 7 64 
3,652| 5,908) 8931858 | 559 684 | 2,994 
5,368} 9,205] 388) 4| 24 | 41 | 107 
7,387) 13,.939' 110) - | 249 | 44 [ 408 
5.942] 8.036} 67| - 39 | 10] 116 
4.281] 6.953) 7221580 | 675 627 |2,454 
B70 7,641; 39,19 | 81) 3 142 
6.318 R573 BG 30! 4{ 90 
4.3751 6,891; 573) 459 546 | 441) 2,019 


* No Retuin received from Driti.h Guiana for 1882, 
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REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT. 


BzroreE the 1st April, 1878, no public provision had been made in Jamaica for the 
Registration of Births and Deaths. 

“ Baptisms” and “ Burials’? administered and solemnized by Ministers of the Church 
of England had for many years been recorded at the Island Secretary’s Office, Spanish 
Town (now the Public Record Office) and to the Registers there reference can still be 
made for Baptism or Burial Certificates in cases that occurred before the institution of 
the new system. 

From the Ist April, 1878, Births and Deaths have been recorded throughout the 
Island, each Parish being divided into Registration Districts with a Registrar for each Dis- 
trict, the Central Recording Office being at Kingston.* 

BIRTHS, 

When a birth takes place personal information of it must be given within 42 days to 
the Registrar of the District in which it took place, and the Register be signed in his’ 
presence by one of the following persons :— 

_1. The Father or Mother of the Child. If they fail, 
2. The Occupier of the house in which the birth took place ; 
3. A person present at the birth ; or 
4, The person having charge of the Child. 

The duty of attending to the registration thus rests firstly on the Parents. One of them 
must within 42 days of the birth give to the Registrar by word of mouth the information 


needed and must sign the Register in his presence. If they fail, without reasonable 


cause, they become liable to a penalty of Forty Shillings.. In case of their failure one of 
the other classes of informants above-named must give personal information and sign the. 
Register within the same period. 

If at the end of 42 days registration has not been effected the Registrar may send a 
requisition to any qualified informant requiring him or her to attend for the purpose, 
a ay person who fails to comply with such requisition is liable to a penalty of Forty 

ngs. 

After three months a birth can only be registered on the informant’s making, before 
the Registrar or some Justice of the Peace or, in place of such Justice, some other re- 
spectable witness, a solemn declaration as to the correctness of the particulars required 
to be registered, and on payment of a fee of One Shilling to the Registrar. 

After twelve months a birth can be registered only on the express authority of the 
Registrar-Generai and on payment of further fees. 

It is often of great importance to persons of all classes to be able to prove their age and 
the place of their birth. The only legal proof of these is to be obtainéd from the Civil 
Registers as kept by Law. Parents owe to their children, therefore, a careful attention to 
registration. 7 

| DEATHS. ef 

When a death takes place personal information of it must be given within 5 days after- 
wards to the Registrar of the District in which it occurred, and the Register be signed in 
his presence by one of the following persons :— 

1. The nearest relatives of the deceased present at the death, or in attendance 
during the last illness. 1f they fail 

2. Some other relative of the deceased in the same Registrar’s District. In 
default of any relatives 

3. (a) A person present at the death ; (b) the occupier of the house in which 
the death happened. If all the above-named fail 

4. (a) An inmate of the house ; or ()) the person causing the body to be buried. 

Relatives present or in attendance are therefore firstly required to attend to the regis- 
tration. One of them must give to the Registrar of the District by word of mouth the 
information needed and sign the Register. In case of their failure one of the other per- 
Sons above-named must give personal information an sign the Register in their stead. 

_ When a Registered Medical Practitioner has attended the deceased during the last 
illness that Practitioner must sign and give to some person qualified as an informant a 
certificate of the cause of death, and the person so receiving the certificate must deliver it 
to the Registrar at the time of registration. The penalty for not giving or duly deliver- 
Ing the certiticate is Two rounds. 
* Oftice: GO Duke Street, Kingston. 
T2 
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It isadvisable that every death should be registered and a certificate of registry (which 
is given free of charge) be obtained from the Registrar before the funeral. This certifi- 
cate should be delivered to the Minister or other person who performs the funeral or 
religious service. 

If no such certificate of registration is thus delivered the Minister or person who 
buries, or performs any funeral service or who presides at the burial, must within seven 
days after the burial give notice thereof in writing to the Registrar of the District, and if 
he fails so to do he is liable to a penalty of Ten Pounds, 

After twelve months a death can be registered only on the Registrar General’s express 
authority, and on payment of the legal fees. 

A careful attention to these requirements is likely to prove of the highest importance to 
the surviving relatives and friends of deceased persons. 

MARRIAGES. -—  ° 

There are three ways of obtaining the necessary legal authorization for the performance 
of a Marriage. 

I. BY PUBLICATION OF BANNS. 7 

In th‘3 case the persons intending Marriage must each give written notice to a minis- 
terial Marriage Officer of the congregation to which he or she belongs, or for the Parish in 
which they reside (when both belong tothe same congregation a single notice will suffice) 
and thereupon the Marriage Officer, if satisfied that the noticeis conformable to law, will pub- 
lish the Banns in legal form for three Sundays, or three Saturdaysin the case of persons pro- 
fessing the Jewish Religion. After due publication the Marriage Officer will give a cer- 
tificate of the fact to the person who gave the notice, and thereupon the Marriage may be 
contracted and solemnized (a) by or before a ministerial Marriage Officer according to 
such form and ceremony as the parties may see fit to adopt, provided that the require- 
ments of the Marriage Laws, 1879-1880 as to witnesses, &c., and the form of contracting 
words be observed, or (b) at the oflice and in the presence of a Superintendent Registrar 
and two credible witnesses, with the declaration and form of contract provided, but in such 

case no religious service is permitted. 
II. BY A LICENSE FROM THE GOVERNOR. 


In this case application must be made and the prescribed form of declaration be furnish-’ 


ed to the Colonial Secretary, together with the sum of Pive Pounds, the valu2 of the stamp 
to be borne upon the Governor’s License. Immediately upon the issue of such license the 
Marriage may be solemnized by or before a ministerial Marriage Officer, or at the office 
of a Superintendent Registrar of Marriages as above described in the case of “ Banns.”’ 
If the Marriage. is not solemnized within three months from the date of license the 
instrument becomes void. 

Ili. BY PUBLIC NOTICE AT THE OFFICE OF A SUPERINTENDENT REGISTRAR OF MARRIAGES. 

In this case residence in the Parish for not less than fifteen clear days before the giving 
of notice is requisite. The notice must be posted up in a conspicuous place on the out- 
side of the Superintendent Registrar’s Office during seven clear days, at the end of which 
time a certificate of due publication will be given by that officer, and the Marriage may 
then be solemnized in either of the ways already described as after publication of Banns 
or Governor’s License. 

; REGISTRATION, CERTIFIED COPIES, &C. 

General Register Books of Marriages, Birth and Deaths are kept.at the General Regis- 
ter Office, Kingston. Searches can be made there and certified copies of entries be given 
on application and payment of the prescribed fees. 

SCALE OF FEES—BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 
For registration of a birth after three months, but before the expiration of 
twelve months, from date of birth, to the Registrar - . - £0 1 
For registration of a birth or death after the expiration of twelve months, 


to the Registrar ~ - - - 2 90 
For taking, attesting and transmitting a declaration made by an informant 

respecting a birth in another District, t8 Registrar attesting the decla- ae. 

ration - - - - | | 
For enteriug the baptismal or other name of child upon certificate produced 

after registry of birth, to officer making tive entry - 010 
Yor correction of error of fact or substance in birth or death Register or Re- 

gistration Form Book, to the officer who makes the correction 0 2 6 
For certificate of registry of birth given on prescribed form at the time of 003 


registration, to Registrar 
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For every search, to the Registrar General, if it is a general search, i.e., dur- 
iaz any number of successive hours nob exceeding six, without stating 
object of search - - - - 0 

For every search, to the Registrar General, if if is a particular search, i.e., 
over sny period uot exceeding five yeais for any given entry - 

For every certified copy of any entry, to the Registrar General 

MARRIAGES. 
To a Marriage Officer. 

For receiving a notice for Banns, payable by each party giving notice 

For receiving an objection, payable by the party making the objection 

Yor witnessing or solemnizing a Marriage, payxble by one of the parties to 
the Marriage = = = = 

For every search of the Marriage Register Book in his keeping, payable by 
the person making the searcn - - 

For a certilied copy of an entry in the Marriage Register Book in his keep- 
ing, payable by the person requiring the copy ~ 

To a Superintendent Registrar. 

For receiving a notice of Marriage, payable by each party giving notice 

For receiving an objection, payable by the party making the objection 

For wituessing a Marriage solemnized in his office under Section 22, payable 
by one of the parties to the Marriage - - 

For every search of any Marriage Register Books in his Office, per hour and 
each part of an hour, payable by the person making the search 

For every certified copy of an entry in any Marriage Register Book in his. 

olfice, payable by the person requiring the copy ~ 
To the Registrar General, 

Yor every search in the General Register Office, per hour and each part of 
an hour, payable by the person making the search - 0 5 

For every certified copy of an entry of a Register of Marriage, payable by 
the person requiring the copy = = 0 5 

To the Colonial Secretary. 
Stamp Duty on Governor’s License = = 5 0 0 
MEDICAL AND SURGICAL PRACTITIONERS. 

The office of enrolment of qualified Mcdical and Surgical Practitioners is the General 
Register Office. 

A copy of the Register corrected to date is published in the “ Jamaica Gazetie” in 
May and November of each year. 

No person not registered can hold any office or appointment in Jamaica as a Physician, 
Surgeon, Apothecary, or other Medical or Surgical Practitioner in the Government Ser- 
vice, or of any Public or Parochial Board or Friendly Society, and unless duly registered 
he cannot recover in a Court of Law any charge for medical or surgical aid, advice, 
performance of operation, medicine supplied, de. | 

The procedure necessary for obtaining registration depends upon the nature of the: 
qualification possessed . 

Any person already registered in the United Kingdom can be registered in Jamaica. 
upon producing to the Registrar General the diploma, license or certificate held by him,, 
together with a declaration (B shown below) made by him before a Justice of the Peace, 
and impressed with a Twenty shilling Stamp, setting forth that he is the person referred 
to in such diploma, license, &c. | 
_ Any person who is, pursuant to law, registered as a Medical or Surgical Practitioner 
In any one of the Provinces of the Dominion of Canada, or in any other British Colony, 
18, upon producing to the Colonial Secretary documentary evidence of his being thus 
lawfully registered, entitled to be registered in Jamaica. If the Colonial Secretary ig 
satisfied with the proof tendered and of the identity of the applicant he will give to him 
4 certificate to that effect, and such certificate, when, impressed with a Twenty Shilling 
Stamp, will be to the Registrar General, to whom it must be presented, a sufticient 
authority for registering the Practitioner accordingly. 

Provision is also made inthe Law 47 of 1872 for the registration of other classes of 
Candidates, after enquiry or examination by the Jamaica Medical Council ; also for the 
registration of any higher or additional qualification to that already appearizig on the 

Jamaica Register. 
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FORM B. 
I residing at _in the Parish of 
do hereby declare that I am a Member (or as the case may be) of (here state the College, 
Faculty or Society), and was authorized by such (here state the College, Faculty or Societ 
which gave the authority) on the day of 18 to practice Medicine 
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and Surgery (vr to practice Medicine, o7 to practice Surgery, as the case may be) as appears 
by my (here specify the Diploma, Certiticate or other document evidencing such authority) 
now produced and shown to the undersigned Justice of the Peace, 











Signed 


Declared before me this day of 18. 


—-—Justice of the Peace. 











ESTABLISHMENT OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 








| Salary and | Date of First 
other Appointment to 
Emolument. | Public Service. 


Ay 


Office, Name of Holder. 





RS eS | eee 























Registrar General of Births, ) | 
Deaths, Marriages and Medi- +} S. [. Smeeton - 
cal Practitioners 

First Class Clerk - 

Second Class Clerk - 

Third Class Clerk ~ 


June, 1870 


A. L, Harris - 
C, H. M. Croskery - 80 


Ist Oct., 1879 


£& s. d. 
600 0 0 

C. C. Aitken - 200 0 0 | 8th Feb., 1878 
100 0 0 

0 0 | Ist Oct., 1880 





REGISTRARS OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 
Parish. | District. Registrar. Post Office. 
Kingston Kingston - | A. L. Harris Kingston 
Port Royal Miss Mary C. Dillon Port Royal 
St. Andrew Halfway-Tree . | MissS. A. Neyle Halfway-Tree 
Gordon Town .|E.T. McLean Gordon Town 
Content Gap . | Samuel Bennett Gordon Town 
Mount Charles . | D. Goffe Mount Charles 
Golden Spring Miss C. E. Panton . | Golden Spring 
Cold Spring . (J. McLean Cold Spring 
Dallas Castle . | A. 8. Darby Kingston 
Bull Bay . | L. Turner Bull Bay 
St. Thomas . | Morant Bay J. Strathie’ Morant Bay 
Bath Miss A. S. Carter Bath 
Golden Grove W. Tilly Plan. Gar. River 
Kasington J. Alvarenga St. David 


F ortland 


St. Catherine . 


Woburn Lawn 
Port Antonio 


Rev. H. M. F. McDermot 


A. W. Escoffery 


Mount Charles 
Port Antonio 


Manchioneal G. D. Naylor . | Manchioneal 
Priestman’s River | J. W. Munroe . | Priestman’s River 
Buff Bay E. Skyers Buff Bay 

Hope Bay H. H. Ashburne Hope Bay 


Moore Town 
Spanish Town 


Rev. J. Hammett 


Miss L. A. Ramsay 


Port Antonio 
Spanish Town 


Old Harbour Roger Walker . {| Old Harbour 
Linstead . | Ralph Gilroy . | Linstead 
Ewarton . |R. W. Francis . | Ewarton 

St. Faiths - | R. McLeod . | Golden Spring 
Worthy Park C. Rennalls . | Ewarton 

Pear Tree Grove. | R. Ryan . | Pear Tree Grove 
Rectory . | Rev. W. C. McCalla . | Old Harbour 
Point Hill . | W. H. Nash . | Linstead 
Bartons . |} John W. Anderson . | Old Harbour 
Marley Hill D. McCalla . | Old Harbour 
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REGISTRARS OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS continued. 


Parish. District, 


———— 





St. Mary Annotto Bay 

Port. Maria 
Richmond 

Retreat 

Chesterfield 

Gayle 

St. Ann’s Bay 
Brown’s Town 

Ocho Rios 
Moneague 

Dry Harbour 
Alexandria 

Pedro 

Guy’s Hill . 
May Pen . 
Four Paths ; 
Chapelton 

Milk River 

The Alley 

Rock River 
Grantham 
Mandeville 

Porus 

May Hill , 
Mile Gully Cottage 
Newport ‘ 
Asia 

Shooter’s Till 
Christiana 
Alligator Pond 
Black River 
Cambridge 
Cheltenham 
Shaws 
. Lacovia Bridge 
Siloah 

Balaclava 

Santa Cruz 
Southfield ‘ 
Pedro Plains ; 


St. Ann 


Clarendon 


Manchester 


e « . . 
a 
—————————— 


St. Elizabeth 





Newell 
Waillhamsfield 
Malvern | 
Mountainside ; 
Savanna-la-Mar . 
Grange Hill 
Bluefields 
Kings 

St. Pauls 
Petersfield 
Seaford Town 
St. Peters 

St. Johns 


Westmoreland 


ee ee a eee 


Registrar. 


——— 


S. Jones 

Mrs. J. Payne 
Mrs. Mary Walcott 
Miss M. J. Bowen 


Mrs. Margaret Pickersgill. 


A. J. Aird 

John Reid Bravo» 
Geo. Pottenger 

C. Granville Alberga 
Miss-Catherine Graham 
Miss M. J. Chrystie 
W. Cover 

H. Brown 

J. N. Gyles 

W.J. Pearson 

J. Grange 

H. Lindo 

T. Atkinson 

Mrs. W. D. Moodie 
R. Bailey 

J. B. Douglas 
Simon Bonitto 

H. P. W. Baker 
James H. Richards 
R. A, Patton 

C. D. Lopez 

Lewis Meikle 

Miss N. Angell 

D. Walker 

N. Parchment 

Mrs. Eliza R. Scott 
M. A. Hyam 
Milford F. Peynado 
J. R. Usher 

W. J. Tomlinson 
Miss E. Maris 

J. &. Kerr 

W. OF rancis Nangle 
John R. Parchment 
Sandford Forrest 
E. Rodgers 

A. A, Parchment 
George R. Smith 
J. R. Tomlinson 
J.C. Young 

Rev. J. 8. Vaughan 


. | William R. Phillips 


Mrs. Jane M. Miller 
John Hewitt 

John F. Alexander 
T. B. Lawrence 
Samuel Jarrett 

Rev. P. Williams 


Post Oftice. 








Annotto Bay 
Port Maria 
Richmond 
Salt Gut 
Annotto Bay 
Gayle 

St. Ann’s Bay 
Brown’s Town. 
Ocho Rios 
Moneague 
Dry Harbour 
Alexandria 
Pedro 

Guy’s Hill 
May Pen 
Four Paths 
Chapelton 
Milk River 
The Alley 
Chapelton 
Chapelton, 
Mandeville 
Porus 

May Hill 
Mile Gully Cottage 
Newport 
Newport 
Shooter’s Hill 
Mile Gully 
Watson’s Hill 
Black River 
Black River. 
Black River 
Middle Quarters . 
Lacovia Bridge 
Siloah 
Balaclava 
Goshen 
Southfield: 
Southfield 
Black River 
Black River 
Malvern 
Black River: 
Sav-la-Mar 
Grange Hill: 
Bluefields 
Kings. 

Little London 
Petersfield 
Chester Castle 
Sav-la-Mar 
Chester Castle 
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REGISTRARS OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS continued. 

















Parish. District. Registrar. Post Offiee. 

Hanover _.. } Lucea G. R._Davis Tucea 
Flint River J. Levy, Sur. Flint River 
Green Island H. J. Lawson . | Green Island 
Riverside Rev. J. McDonald . | Lucea 
Ramble R. A. Facey Ramble. 
Chester Castle H. J. Isaacs Chester Castle 

Si. James Montego Bay S. Solomon Montego Bay 
Adelphi B. Lowe Adelphi 
Little River J. Torrens Little River 
Mount Pelier . | Rev. Edward Hewitt Montego Bay 
Springfield . | Rev. T. C. Hutchins Montego Bay 

Trelawny Falmouth . | T. Wood - | Falmouth 
Stewart Town T. J. Davis . | Stewart Town 
Rio Bueno R. A. Laing . | Rio Bueno 
Ulster Spring Walter Runcie Ulster Spring 
Clarke’s Town J.P. Laing Clarke’s Town 
Bunker’s Hill Nathaniel Jones - | Falmouth 
Deeside Thomas Sterling . | Falmouth 

SUPERINTENDENT REGISTRARS OF MARRIAGES. 

Parish. Superintendent Registrar. Post Office. 
Kingston - | C. Colquhoun Aitken General Register Office 
St. Andrew . | Arthur L. Vendryes . | Halfway Tree 
St. Thomas . | F. H. Hawkins . | Morant Bay 
Portland » | OP. Tivy . | Port Antonio 
St. Catherine . | John Messias . | Spanish Town 
St. Mary . | J. A. Hoskins . | Fort Maria 
St. Ann . J. R. Naylor ; St. Ann’s Bay 
Clarendon . | J. Kissock Braham . | Chapelton 
Manchester . | 8S. Bonitto - Mandeville 
St. Elizabeth ; J. A. Brown , Black River 
Westmoreland .. | J. C. Young - Sav-la-Mar 
Hanover ‘ John Allwood 4 Lucea 
St. James ’ R. P. Collymore ; Montego Bay 
Trelawny . | T. Wood . | Falmouth 
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POPULATION, VITAL STATISTICS, &c. 


Tae Population of the Island according to the Census of 1871 was 506,154 (Males 
246,573, Females 259,581). 
Looking to the rate of increase shown in the ten years, 1861-1871, and the natural 
; increase, or excess of Births over Deaths, disclosed in the period during which registra- 
| tion has been in force, the present Population may be estimated at about 570,000. 
' This would give 186 persons to the square mile, exceeding the density of Population 
| of Scotland, which is 117, and under that of Ireland, estimated at 164. 
For comparison the Area and Population of the other West India Islandsand British 
| Guiana are here given: 




















Estimated . Persons Year of 
Colony, Q area in Population: to the Census or 
‘ quare Miles. Square Mile. | Estimate, 
| Jamaica 7 4,193 506,154 121 1871 
| Antigua see 97 35,642 367 1875 
Montserrat wae 32 8,693 272 1871 
a « a ee 
evis ie ; ‘ 
+ Dominica ae 291 27,178 93 1871 
| Virgin Islands és 94 6,651 “1 ves 
Barbadoes wee j 166 - 162.042 976 
St. Vincent bas 147 45,688 243 2 wae 
meee ike a a a 1875 
obago ie 1 ‘ 5 ‘ae 
St. Lucia ne 237 31,610 133 1871 
Bahamas sei 5,390 39,162 7 one 
Turks Islands a 50 4,723 94 see 
Trinidad sas 1,754 109,638 63 


British Guiana ba 76,000 193,491 3 





as follows :— 
AGES. 


re a a a NL 


Age, Males. Females. Total. 


GD | 














LA Ny | Ts Seine 








) 
The Ages, Occupations and Religious Denominations of the people were in 1871 returned 
Under 2 years 


12,440 12,596 25,036 


2 years and under 5 - 22,828 23,120 45,948 
5 to 10 years - - 31,856 31,258 63,114 
Ab a 2 : 31,332 29,378 60,710 
| 15 4, 20 ,, fe = 23,788 25,547 49 335 
2 30 4, = - 47,463 52,473 99,936 
| 30, 40 ,, “ = 28.617 29,949 58,566 
: 00s, - - 20,146 21,199 41.345 
50 5, 60 ,, e 13,184 14,627 27,811 
60 years and upwards - 14,450 18,579 33,029 
Age unknown. - - 990 : 334 1,324 
247,094 259,060 506,154 
a a ce ee ee Ie NE tee ee eRe eee caer ae ete Se ee re 
OCCUPATIONS. 
Ge different employments shown by the 1871 Census are here briefly classified as 
ollows :— 
I. Professional 3,080 IV. Agricultural 143,698 
Army 798 V. Industrial 39,912 
Navy 490 VI, Indefinite and Non-Productive 289,784 
IL. Domestic | 22,084 ——_—. 
TL, Commercial 6,308 506,154 


ee) 
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RELIGION. , 


The Religious Beliefs of the people of Jamaica,.as far’ as can be gathered from the 
Census Returns of 1871,. were— 





Church of England. 184,263 Roman Catholic ; 9,483 
Baptist. 112,604: Jews. 1,798 
Wesleyan | 67,474 Mahomedan 1,137 
Presbyterian 18,121 Pagan 3,330 
Moravian 18032 Ot no Religion 5,980 
Congregationalist: 8.109 Religion not. reported 29,877 
Lutheran 31 
Other Protestant Sects not clearly. 506,154 
defined 45,915: -————— 
MARRIAGES. 


The number of Marriages compared with the Population of the Island is small as the 
following rates will show :. 


Year. No, of Marriages, No. of aii ts ale estimated 
1878. 2,317 4.57 
1879 2,991* 5.24 








MARRIAGE RATES IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 





| Rate per 1000 of Population. 


























Year, 
England and N2 ie 
ales. Scotland. | Ireland. |France.| Austria. | Prussia. | Spain. Italy. 
1875 8.40 7.42 4.53 8.45 9.00 6.25 8.40 








The system of Births and Deaths Registration has only recently been inaugurated in 
the Colony, but the following Statistics are offered as approximately correct :-— 


BIRTHS. 
‘During the year ended 30th September, 1879—18,757 Births were registered, giving a 
Birth-rate of 33.5 on the estimated Population. Of these 9,558 were Males and 9,199 
Females. 


DEATHS. 


In the same period 13,011 Deaths were recorded—Males 6,609, Females 6,402—yield- 
ing a death-rate of 23.3. 
The rates of Infant Mortality were as follows:— _ . 
Under 1 year —3,066—Rate per 100 Births 16.3 
Under 5 years—4,923— “ _“ « 26.2 


CAUSES OF DEATH. 


‘Although the absence of medical or other reliable testimony as to “ cause of death,’ in 
the vast proportion of cases, presents some difficulty in the classification of fatal diseases, 4 
fair result has been obtained in this direction. 


a a ae ee 

* Owing to a very general misapprehension that existed as to the effect of an intended change in the Marriage 
Law a number of Marriages were crowded into 1879 that would otherwise probably have taken place in the follow- 
ing year. ; 
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Following the classification adopted for England and Ireland the Deaths are shown 
ie | as follows : | 








uu $04 
.\ Zymotic. |Constitutional.| Local. [Developmental.|Violent Deaths. oie eee 


eerer ee ey se pea, 











———— 











; 


{ 3,523 1,658 | 2,688 3,087 267 1,838 
; - « \ cated apace emmioribcens' Hsiao mimics ub soP™ ceils calm sche esl," img |.“ ” ame 
| 71 12.7 20.7 {| 23.3 2.0 14.2 


Principal Causes of Death in Jamaica, in the year 1878-79, arranged in the order of 
2 | their fatality :— 





Number of Deaths Number of Deaths 
Causes of death.* registered in the Causes of Death.* registered in the 
: year 1878-79. year 1878-79. 

= esse pee bse tects iosicuestious 
\ Infantile Diseases ~ 1,306 Teething ~ 196 
' Fever (undistinguished) - 1,056 .| Heart Disease - 160 
| Phthisis . - 967 Rheumatism - 142 
Infantile Fever - 948 Paralysis - 130 
' Infantile Convulsions  - 832 Whooping Cough - 127 
| Dropsy ~ 555 Brain Disease -| 116 
. Dysentery - 353 Asthma - 113 
Ulcer - 278 Premature Birth - 109 
Diarrhora - 265 Trismus = 102 
Convulsions ~ 198 rot = 

it is hoped may tend to dispel the very general but erroneous opinion entertained by 


strangers to the Island as to the frequency of deaths from that cause. | 

If a more accurate arrangement had been possible “ Infantile Diseases’ and “ Fever” 
(undistinguished) would probably have been distributed under different heads and 
Phthisis would appear as the most fatal disease of the Island. _ 

This fatality is confined almost entirely tothe Native Population and looking at the fact 
that Kingston stands highest, yielding 14 cases per 100 deaths, whilethe Country Parishes 
range from 9 to 4, the opinion of the Health Officer of Kingston that it is mainly due to 
overcrowding in the City is borne out. : 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS REGISTERED IN THE YEAR ENDING 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1880. « 
Rate per 1000 of Esti- 


aioe 























Numbers Registered. mated Population. 
Births. Deaths. Births, Deaths, ~ 
a eR | 
Males, | Females, Total, Males. | Females. | Total. 
10928 | 10,489 | 21,367 7,616 7,468 15,084 38,2 27.0 


ene 


Py * Only causes the mortality of which exceeded 100 are given here, 
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GOVERNMENT MEDICAL SERVICE. - 
Foryearsthenecessity of a Medical Service in Jamaica was pressed on the Local Legisla- 


; ' tureand in opening the Session of 1852 Sir Charles Darling brought the subject prominently 


under their consideration. He stated that the “ want of a sufficient number of Medical 


a , Practitioners was universally felt throughout the Island by almost the entire body of in- 


| 


| 


a 


i 
" 
' 
, 


habitants, whether high or low, rich or poor,”’ and he strongly urged the Assembly “to 
make adequate provision” for such service. He assured them that “in some of the Dis- 
tricts medical advice was not to be procured at all; in others only after a long delay and 
at a cost which virtually rendered it unattainable by the majority of the inhabitants. 
The loss of life alone ( and the consequent loss of labor) which annually resulted from 
this deficiency,” added His Excellency, “ was in itself a sufficient ground to justify any 
expenditure which it might be necessary to incur in placing the means of obtaining 
medical assistance within reach of the people generally.”” In the discussion of the ques- 
tion which ensued, the Honorable Mr. Westmorland stated that “the majority of the 
Medical Men were settled on the sea-boards and that those who lived in the Country 


| knew that for twenty to thirty miles no Doctor was to be found.”? Doctor Bowerbank 


———=— 
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assured the House that “ the people died from preventable diseases for want of medical 
aid” and showed that ‘‘ the whole amount then paid to the members of the medical pro- 
fession in the different Parishes amounted but to £2,300 per annum.”’ 


This state of things continued until the year 1868 when Sir John Grant made provision 
to the extent of £3,000 for medical aid and appointed on the lst December 15 Medical Prac- 
titioners as Government Medical Officers at salaries ranging from £200 to £300 per annum, 
chargeable partly to the Poor Rates and partly to the General Revenue. Az the close of 
the year there were 40 Medical Districts defined and 35 Officers appointed thereto, five 
being then vacant as no eligible Medical Practitioners were available. 

The Department thus organized was placed under a professional head designated the 
Superintending Medical Officer, who was also constituted the Adviser of the Government _ 
upon Medical and Sanitary questions. : 


Soon after the duties of the Medical Officers were specified in the following Rules 
which were framed for their guidance by the Secretary of State for the Colonies and 
which contain the principles on which the Service is regulated :— | 

1. The Colony of Jamaica is divided, for medical purposes, into districts of varying extent 
and population, to each of which, as a general rule, is attached one Medical Officer, who is 
held responsible for the due discharge of all medical duties within his district. 

2. The District Medical Officers, who must reside within the limits of their respective dis- 
tricts, are required, in the discharge of their public duties, to undertake the medical charge of 
the paupers on the Parochial Rolls, and of any hospital, almshouse or prison in their districts, 
to attend upon the Constabulary ; to exercise a general control and superintendence over the 
Government Dispensaries of their districts; to Vaccinate ; and to advise the Government and 
Parochial Authorities on questions affecting the public health ; and for such public duties no 
fees are receivable by them. 

3. Medicines for the Public Service are supplied by the Government. 

4. District Medical Officers are expected to provide themselves with a small case of Surgi- 
cal Instruments of the best make. 

5, The immediate control of the Medical Establishment is exercised by a Superintending 
Medical Officer. 

6. The fixed salaries of the district appointments vary from £150 to £250 per annum. In 
some of the districts extra pay is receivable for attendance on the immigrants indentured to 
estates, and it isthought that additional remuneration may be derived from a successful 
working of the Government Dispensaries. 

7. The District Medical Officers are at liberty to take private practice. The value of the 
private practice varies from £600 to £150, exclusive of Court and Inquest Fees and also Vacci- 
nation Fees, at a rate not exceeding 1s. for ench certified successful case after the first 25. It 
must, however, be clearly understood that these figures are to be taken as only approximate 
and that no guarantee as to the value of the private practice is given by Government, and 
that itrests entirely with the Medical Officers themselves to develop the private practice of 
the districts in which they are placed, by securing the confidence of the population with 
which they are brought in contact. . 

8. The District Medical Service of Jamaica is, in fact, to be regarded as asystem in aid, the 
object of which is to diffuse medical assistance throughout the several Parishes by inducing 

Tactitioners to locate themselves in districts which, without some contribution from Go- 
Yernment, would be altogether destitute of medical aid and advice, and the pay received by © 
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the Medical Officer from Government may be regarded as a retainer for professional services 
to be given as a private Practitioner within the area in which he resides. 


9. The gentlemen selected for these a eee eae must possess qualifications in Medicine 
and Surgery, and must be registered in England, and will be required to present themselves | 
to a Physician, who will be named by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, whose duty it 
will be to report upon their physical qualifications for service in the tropics, and to approve 
the surgical instruments with which they propose to provide themselves. They will be pro- . 
vided by Government with a passage out to Jamaica, subject, however, to the customary 
agreement made with the Crown Agents for the Colonies, that the cost of the passage shall be 
refunded by the Medical Officer, should he, within the period of three years from the date of 
his arrival in the Colony, quit it without leave, or relinquish his appointment for other cause 
than bodily or mental incapacity to continue the performance of his duty. 


10. Gentlemen who have had no previous experience of the diseases of tropical climates 
will be attached, on their arrival in the Colony, to the Public Hospital in Kingston as Super- 
numerary Medical Officers, for such a period as the Governor shall in each case direct, for “ 
the puEpoee of making themselves acquainted with the features and treatment of tropical di- 4! 

\ 


sease. During this introductory service they will receive an allowance at the rate of £200 per +1); 
annum, but will not be permitted to undertake private practice. 
11. District Medical Officers will be entitled to leave of absence on half-pay for a period of 4, 
not more than six months after each period of six years service : it will, however, be left to 
the discretion of the Governor, looking to the exigencies .of the Service, to decide in each * 
case the exact period at which such leave shall be granted. 
12. Medical Officers will also be granted leave on half-pay on account of sickness duly cer-  ““ 
tified by medical authority, in such manner and under such restrictions as the Governor may | 
Trescrioe. ‘an 
7 13. The District Medical Officers hold office subject to summary removal by the Governor , 
for misconduct or for neglect of public duties, or for inattention to the wants ot their districts ‘, 
in their capacity as private Practitioners. They will be allowed Pensions at the end of 2) “ 
years’ resident service; the Pension to be calculated at the rate of one-sixtieth of the salary, ag 
exclusive of any fees, for each year’s service, provane’ that the total amount does not exceed “i 
two-thirds of the salary. In calculating the Pensions of Medical Officers, the Governor will ;;, 
make an addition of five years in respect of service in an intertropical Colony, but no addi- .;, 
tion will be made in respect of professional qualifications. : 
14. It is to be understood that the full amount of Pension, or indeed any Pension, will not ., 
be claimable asa right: and that it will bein the discretion of the Governor to withholda .., 
Pension, or to award a reduced Pension if the circumstances of any individual case shall ap- | 
pear to him to warrant such a course. 
15. Gentlemen appointed Medical Officers will be expected to proceed to Jamaica within ., 
two months from the date of their appointment. ae 
16. Candidates for appointment should apply to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
who requires that a}l applications should be accompanied either by recommendations from 
pomons known to himself, or by satisfactory testimonials from emiaent mempers of the 
edical Profession. “i 
Since the inauguration of the Department the number of Medical Districts has been .. 
increased to 45 and the affairs of the Public Hospital have been eutrusted to the direction.) 
of the Superintending Medical Officer, who has under him at that Institution a Senior « 
Medical Officer whose duties are confined to purely professional work, assisted by two ~ 
Resident Medical Officers. The Department has no connexion with the Lunatic Asylum .° 
which is under a separate organization. . 
In the year 1871-72 the management of the Parochial Hospitals at Montego Bay of |, 
34 beds and Morant Bay of 11 beds, was taken over by the Government from the Muni- 
cipal Authorities, and in the following year, 1872-73, the existing Hospitals at Black 
River of 19 beds, St. Ann’s Bay of 24, Falmouth of £6, and Spanish Town of 18, were . 
likewise taken over. Inthe year 1874 an Hospital containing 20 beds was opened at. 
Lucea, and in 1877 a similar Institution of 26 beds was established at Mandeville, whilst. - 
in the same year the Hospital of 15 beds at Chapelton that had hitherto been applied 4 
solely to the use of indentured immigrants was taken over by the Medical Department as; 
a Parochial Hospital, the indenture of the immigrants located in that district having ~ 
expired. So that when the Parochial Hospitals were taken over accommodation to the 
extent of 213 beds was available for all classes of patients throughout the Island. bast .. 
Indian immigrants were, however, treated apart in Union Hospitals which were under the 4 
sole management of the Immigration Department ; but under the provisions of Law 23 of 
1879 the Coolie Union Hospitalsand the Parochial Hospitals, asabove noted, were converted 
into Public General Hospitals for the treatment of Immigrant and Creole Labourers em- . 
ployed on Estates, and on the 1st July, 1879, the entire administration of these Hospitals | 
was vested inthe Medical Department, The accommodation now afforded in the several «. 
Hospitals is as follows, namely:— 
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Morant Bay Hospital 12 beds Lucea re 22 beds 
Hordley ss 131 _ ,, Sav-la-Mar _,, ee 
Port Antonio ,, - 30 «4, Black River __,, 51 ,, 
Buff Bay is 46 5, Mandeville i 26 ,, 
Annotto Bay ,, 76 Cs, Chapelton 5 16, 
Port Maria __s,, 10: 45 Dry River 45 47 ,, 
St. Ann’s Bay ,, 32 (yy Lionel Town ,, 82 ,, 
Falmouth iy 40 ,, Spanish Town _,, 10-55 
Montego Bay , 28 4, Linstead ee 70 4, 
945 « 





Government Dispensaries have been established in the remote districts of Gayle, 
Green Island and Dry Harbour Mountains, where medicines are dispensed and sold at 
fixed charges to all persons applying for them on the prescription of a Medical Officer, 
and where the Medical Officer in charge of the Dispensary attends on fixed days to give 
advice at moderate rate of fees. Other establishments of a similar nature are about to 
be provided at Hope Bay in Portland, Bandon in St. James, and in the Yallahs District 


of St. Thomas. 


_ The subject of medical attendance on poor persons who, although not paupers are un- 
able to pay the fee of four shillings nominally considered the lowest charge by the Medical 
Practitioners, having been under consideration for some time the Governor, pending the 
establishment of Government )ispensaries throughout the Island, passed in September, 
1880, the following Rules for affording medical aid to them under a ticket system. It has 
now been in operation for upwards of six months and is believed to work satisfactorily 
with one or two exceptions, which defects will, however, be remedied as opportunity offers. 


1. The Custos of a Parish, and such other Sipe as the Governor may select, will be 
ie by the Superintending Medical Officer with tickets of the respective value of 3/ 
and 2/. : 


2, Any really poor person not on the Pauper Roll, who is unable to pay the assumed mini- 
mum fee of 4/ will, if considered deserving of the relief, receive from the gentlemen so 


Selected a ticket which, on presentation at the Government Dispensary, or where there is no 


such Dispensary at the residence of the Parochial Medical Officer, will entitle the holder, on 
payment of the fee represented on the ticket, to medical advice and medicines. 

3. A separate ticket must he presented on the occasion of each application to the Govern- 
ment Dispensary or Medical Otticer’s residence; but in the event of a second or third visit 
being necessary during the treatment of the case two-thirds only of the amount represented 
on the ticket first presented will be demanded, and half for subsequent applications during 
the continuance of the same illness. . 

4. Any person in receipt of a ticket unable to attend at the Government Dispensary, or at 
the Medical Officer's residence, by reason of serious illness or infirmity, a note to this effect 
being made on the ticket by the gentleman making the recommendat on, shall be attended 
at their home by the Parochial Medical Officer of the District. : . 

5. Any such ticket presented to the Medical Officer of the District shall require him to 
attend at the home of the patient, for which service he shall receive an allowance for mileage 
at the rate of Is. per mile. , p . 

6. The fee represented on such ticket shall be paid by the applicant for relief, and the 
mileage by the Municipal Board of the Parish out of the moneys provided by Law for the 
support of and Medical Attendance on the Poor. . ; , 

¢. In-the case of prescriptions prepared at the Government Dispensaries, or with Govern- 


ment Drugs, one-third of the fee received with the ticket shall be credited to the Govern- 


ment to cover the cost of the medicines and two-thirds to pay the Medical Oificer ; when made 
up by the Medical Officers from their own drugs the entire sum represented on the ticket 
shall be their fee. ie : : ) 

8. Medical Officers having charge of Government Dispensaries will attend to the holders 


of tickets hetween the hours of 9 and 11 o’clock a.m., on two days in the week, which will be 


fixed by the Medical Officer. * : ‘ . ‘ 
9. Prescriptions to be made up at Government Dispensaries will be attended to daily, Sun- 


days excepted, between the hours of 1] a.m. and 4 p.m. ; ; 

A Dispensing School has been established at the Public Hospital for the purpose of 
training efficient Dispensers for the several Medical Institutions of the Colony ; there 
are at present eighteen Students undergoing a course of instruction, and were it not for 
the limited accommodation a much larger number might be enrolled. 

During the first year of the constitution of the Government M edical Service its Officers 
received no concessions from the Government by way of Pension or Leave of Absence. Tf 
a Medical Ofticer required tu quit the Island on the ground of ill-health he had to forfest 
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all his subsidized salary in order to provide a substitute, but in the year 1877 the Regulae = 
tions specified in the 11th, 12th and 13th sections in respect to Leave of Absenceand 
Pension were passed by the Secretary of State. ~ 
' Below is a Statement showing the amount expended from General Revenues for the . 
working of the Medical Department from the period of its inauguration to thecloseof the _ 


Financial Year, 1879-80 :— 











Chief Medical Officer 
Visiting Surgeon 
Assistant Surgeon 


trod tii 








J. W. Anderson, M.D, 
Jasper Cargill, M.D, 
W. K. Stephens 











1860 


——a 


——— ae 


£ os. d. £ s. d. 
1868-69 - 2,403 2 2 1874-75 - 18,844 11 
1869 70 - 4,063 11 7 1875-76 - 16,881 19 10 = 
1870-71 - 11,325 10 2 1876-77 - ‘17,926 .1 9 fs 
1871-72 - 12,134 17 7 1877-78 - 27,571 15 2 
1872-73 - 13,729 17 11 1878-79 - 27,504 3 7 
1873-74 - 16,174 14 10 1879-80 - 30,921 5 6 vig] 
ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ISLAND MEDICAL SERVICE, 
“My 
Salary Date of First 
Office.’ Name of Holder. and other | Appointment to 
| Emoluments. | Public Service. 
Se ee = — uy 
Medical Department. £ 8s. d. | 
Superintending Medical Officer | C. B. Mosse, C.B. -| *1200 0 0O/| June 1876 
Chief Clerk - | G, H. Rees - 400 O O | 18th April, ’65 : 
Second Class Clerk ~ | L. E. Delfosse - 150 0 0 | 9th Aug., ’71 any 
Ditto - | C.D. H. Braine - 110 O 0 | 1st April, ’80 
Third ditto - -f Pet vereucis - 100 0 0 | Aug. ’75 
: : win Butler - 20 0 0 ’ 
Medical Storekeeper Lodging Allowance -| a) 0 o|¢ 22d Jamy 7. 
Public Hospital.t 
Chief Medical Officer & Director | C. B. Mosse, C.B. - hes June, °76 
Senior Medical Officer - | D. P. Ross, M.D. - 600 O 0 j| Dec. 68 = 
Senior Resident Medical Office ce paauoer - 350 0 0 | 19th Feb., ’81 ay 
. ‘ . L. Clare - 300 0 0 ; 7? 
Junior ditto Lodging Allowance - 50 0 0 13th April, ’61 
Clerk and Purveyor - | T. Pearson - 250 0 0O| Aug. 69 = 
Warden end Issuer ~ | H. M. Griffiths - 100 0 Oj July ’79 
Dispenser - | W. R. Falconer - 100 0 Q | Sept., °73 
Matron ~ | M.S. Rickards - 99 0 O| Aug. 72 
’ Assistant Clerk - | J. H. Phillips 2 95 0 0| Sept. 73 
Chaplain - | G. W, Downer - 50 0 0} Dec. 76 
Imnatic Asylum. 
Medical Supt. and Director - | Thos. Allen, M.D. - 800 0 O| 6th July, 63 cy 
Assistant Medical Officer -~|M.P.C. McCormack -| 4350 0 0] July ’75 ne: 
Chief Clerk and Steward ~ | J. M. Simpson aes 250 0 O| 3rd Sept., ’66 
Warden - | Vacant ~ iis 
Matron ~ | E. Hyde - 160 0 0 | 8th Jan., 77 x 
Assistant Clerk - | A. E, Langley - 100 0 O| 16th May, ’76 
Ditto - | Geo. Wm. Taylor - 80 0 Oj 30th April, ’80 
Lock Hospital, ar 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 


Clerk T. Pearson 2) Aug. 69 
Dispenser and Warden C. T. Dryden 60 May 77 
Matron Eliza Dryden 70 1879 ~ 
Lepers Home. : 
Medical Attendent -~|G.T. Martyn = 120 ond July, 71 
Superintendent and Dispenser - | Jas P. Laidley 3 140 Ist Nov., 80 
Matron Lydia Henriques - 60 Feb. 77 
Health Officer. | 
Port Royal - | Jas. Neish - - 500 0 | Oct. °76 


* The Superintending Medical Officer receives £2 per day additional when travelling. He receives no separate 


salary as Chief Medical Officer of the Public Hospital. 


+Two Supernumerary Medical Officers are stationed at the Public Hospital for employment in Districts as occa- 
sion requires. The preseut hoiders of these appointments are G. E. Gascoigne, ALD, and A. B. Ewart. 
© Anif-rn shed icsidence, 


7 wo 


eg eee 
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The following are the names of the Medical Officers stationed in the several Districts 








of the Island :— 
‘Parish. District, Name of Medical Officer. 
Kingston ~- | Kingston - | CO. Gayleard 
St, Andrew - | Western or Stony Hill ~ | W.A. O’Connor, M.D. 
Halfway Tree ~ | Jasper Cargill, M.D. 
Eastern - | W. K, Stephens 
St, Thomas ~ | St. David - | Thos, Manners 
. Morant Bay - |J.8, Gerrard 
Bath - | HE. W. Major 
Plantain Garden River - | A.C. Neyland, M.D, 
Portland ~- | Manchioneal - |B. Walrond, M, D, 
Port Antonio - | W.B. Keech 
. Buff Bay - | L. E. Delmege 
&t. Mary - | Aunotto Bay - |J. J. Hillary 
. Belfield - | J. Pringle, M.B.* 
Port Maria - | V. ff. Mullen 
Gayle Sub-District - | V. f—£ Mullen 
St. Ann - | St. Ann’s Bay - |H. E. Maunsell, M.B, 
Moneague - | J.C. E, Roberts, M-D, 
Brown's Town W. H, Miller, M.D. 
Trelawny - | Stewart Town and Ulster Spring! 8. M. Logan 
Swanswick - |W. B. Foster 
Falmouth ~ |W. H. Logan 
_ | Good Hope - |J.J,McMahon 
St. James - | Montego Bay, Leeward Vacant 
Montego Bay, Windward - | Samuel Moore, M.D. 
Bandon G. EK. Cheyne 
Hanover - | Central District EB. H. Cooke 
ucea John Deleon 
Green Island Sub-District - | John Deleon 
_ Westmoreland ~ | Western - | Z. Mennell 
Savanna-la-Mar, No. 1 - | R.8. Harvey 
Savanna-la-Mar, No. 2 - | QO, C. Harvey, M.D, 
St. Elizabeth ~ | Black River - | Joseph Adolphus 
Santa Cruz ~ |J.H, Clarke - 
Siloah - Vacant 
Manchester - | Mandeville ~ | George Cooke 
Newport ~ | George Rogers 
Mile Gully - |B. M, Beckwith 
Clarendon - |Chapelton . Wm. Taylor, M.B. 
Dry River or Four Paths - | C. RB, Gillard 
Vere ; - | R. OC, Gibb 
&t. Catherine - | Old Harbour J, E. W. Holwell, M.D. 
Spanish Town, Nol. G. T. Martyn 


Spanish Town, No. 2 
St. John’s 
Linstead 


James Tompsctt 
TI. M. Drummond, M.D. 
J. H. Peck 


MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS WHO ARE NOT IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


* . . . : ; j 
Dr, Pringle is acting as Superintending 43 


S. Altman, L.S.A., London, Kingston 


T. Clarke, M.D., Edin., Annotto Bay 


A. H. Cotter, L.R.C.P., Edin., M.R.C.S., 
Eng., Kingston 

W.J. Calder, M B.. Edin., Malvern 

C. Lake, L.K.C.S8., Edin., Kingston 

A.G. M’Catty, Montego Bay 

J. C. Maddan, L.R.C.P., Edin., St. 
Andrew 


U 


J. Ogilvie, F.R.C.8., Edin., Kingston 

J.C. Phillippo, M.D.. Edin., anion 

A. R. Saunders, M.D., London, Kingston 

J. Scott, M.R.C.S. Eng Kingston 

B. Hi. Stamers, M.D., E in., Spanish Town. 

M, Stern, M.R.C8., Eng, LR-C.P., Lor 
don, Kingston 

J. Wilson, M.D., Aberdeen, Montego Bay 

J. A. Wegg, Spanish Town 


{edical Officer in the absence on leave of Deputy Surgeon General Mosse, 
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QUARANTINE. 

- Tue practice of quarantine inthis Island has been considerably modified since the 
official investigation into its working in 1851. The Act now in force is 37 of 1869, modi- 
fied by 32 of 1872. 

- The Governor is authorized to declare vessels coming~from places affected with any 
infectious disease liable to quarantine, the duration, &c., of which depends upon the 
circumstances of each case, and is left very much to the advice and opinion of the Health 
Officer, who reports each case to the Quarantine Board. 


Whenever a vessel arrives at any Port in this Island, not coming from any place 
declared by the Governor in Privy Council to be “infected,”’ and not having at the time 
of arrival any infectious disease on board, or not having had any death from either of such 
disease during the voyage, the Health Officer is authorized to admit her to pratique. 


If a vessel on arrival is not provided with a bill of health from the last Port touched 
at, the Surgeon on board, or the Captain, is required to certify in writing that such Port 
was, at the time of the ship’s departure therefrom, free, to the best of his knowledge, 
from any infectious disorder. 


There is power to the Governor to appoint lazarets and to frame rules for the same. 


Medical assistance is procurable at the public expense for the sick on board, who may 
be suffering from the disease for which the vessel is under quarantine, 


No investigation of the fillhy condition of a -vessel can be ascertained, unless the 
Health Officer enters the ship and examines her: and such a condition can scarcely be 
surmised, unless the crew are first ascertained to be unhealthy. Effectual ventilation 
and purification of a vessel would not -be possible in loaded vessels, unless some means 
were available to discharge at least a portion of the cargo and deposit it for a time in 
some convenient and airy locality. . 

No inspection of a vessel is made before granting a bill.of health on leaving the Port. 


The following rules were made in 1874 for carrying out the Quarantine Act :— 

1. Ships placed in quarantine by the Health Officer are to hoist the yellow flag at the fore- 
top-gallant mast-head and are to take up an anchorage without delay in the quarantine 
ground where they are to remain until released by order of the Quarantine Board. 

2. ‘the quarantine ground shall be pointed out by the Visiting Officer. 

3. A Constable is to be placed on board each ship in quarantine, and is to see that all Rules 
and Regulations in respect of quarantine are strictly carried out. 

4. No personal communication is to take place between vessels in quarantine and the 
shore, No boats from the shore or from other boats or vessels. whether in quarantine or not, 
shall be allowed to have personal communication with a ship in quarantine. 

5. No ship sha] be allowed to anchor within a hundred yards of the quarantine buoy placed 
in the centre of the quarantine ground, 

6. Lighters or boats conveying cargo or coals or other supplies to ships in quarantine may 
be towed to the quarantine buoy, and to prevent personal conimunication with the ships 12 
quarantine, all persons on board such boats or lighters must then quit them and return out- 
side the limits of the quarantine ground. 

7. The boats or lighters so left may then be towed alongside theship in quarantine by her 
erew and unloaded, but no packages are to be returned to the boats or-lighters from the ship. 
When the boats or lighters are empty they are to be towed back by thecrew of the ship to 
the quarantine buoy, and after the men so employed have left them the persons who may be 
in charge of such boats or lighters may proceed to the quarantine buoy to fetch them away. 

8. All boats belonging to ships in quarantine are to hoist a yellow flag in the bow when 
absent from their ships. i 

9, Passengers in ships that are placed in quarantine may, with the sanction of the Visiting 
Officer, be landed in the ships’ boats at such Lazaretto or place as may be pointed out by the 
Visiting Officer and subject to his instructions and supervision. 

10. Cases of sickness among the crew or passengers of ships in quarantine may, with the 
sanction of the Visiting Officer, and under his instruction and supervision, be landed in the 
ships’ boats at the Lazaretto. , 

* Ji. No articles of clothing or bedding that have been used in cases of disease, shall be per- 
mitted to be landed. ; 

12. The mail bags from a ship in quarantine shall, before being landed, undergo euch pro- 
cess of fumigation as the Visiting Officer may consider necessary. 

13. Any person who may have died on borrd a ship in quarantine shall be buried in such 
place as shall be pointed out by the Visiting Officer. .s 

14. In case of a ship in quarantine proceeding to sea, the Constable shall be previously 
landed at the Lazaretto. Vhe Pilot who accompanies the ship to sea shall proceed on his 
return to the Lazaretto, and both Constableand Pilot shal] remain there in quarantine for ta? 
pame period as the ship would have been kept if she had remained at anchor. 
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15. In the cases where the Quarantine Board may think that the nature of the contagious 
or infectious disease is such as to render it unnecessary to keep the ship in which any case of 
such disease shall have occurred in quarantine for so long a period as fourteen days, or if 
there be other circumstances to justify any shortening of the period of fourteen days of 
quarantine, the ‘Quarantine Board may, if they shall think fit, admit a vessel to pratique gt 
an earlier period than the period of fourteen days provided in section 15 of Law 37 of 1869, 


16. Any person who may be found guilty of any infringement of any of these Rules and 
Regulations shall be subject to a penalty not exceeding ten pounds. 


The Lazaretto at Green Bay was opened on the 5th April, 1881. On that day the 
passengers of the §. 8. “ Californian”? were transferred to the Establishment, having 
arrived from Panama where small-pox existed. 

The recognized fees chargeable to persons undergoing quarantine are as follow :— 

Ist Class  . - 6/ per da ; . 
Ond Class / sie ea i Children half price, 

Third Class Passengers are fed at the expense of the Government. 

The Lazaretto is fully equipped with the necessary furniture, bedding, é&e. 

The Secretary of the Quarantine Board is responsible for the interior economy of the 
Visiablishment ; but when it is occupied by passengers the Visiting Officer at Port Royal 
is in medical charge. A Resident Matron, two House-cleaners and a Watchman are perma- 
nently employed ; but this staff of servants is increased according to the number of pas- 
sengers undergoing quarantine. 

Dr. Neish, the Health Officer at Port Royal, is the Visiting Officer for the Ports of King- 
ston and Port Royal. The Senior Customs Officer at each Port of Entry acts as Visit- 


ing Officer but receives no additional emolument for this duty. 


The members of the Quarantine Board are :—~ 
Hon. H. J. Kemble, Custos of Kingston 
Hon, D. P. Trench, Collector General — 
Hion, H. F. Colthirst, Member Legislative Counc'l 
Deputy Surgeon General Mosse, C.B., Superintending Medical Officer 
D. P. Ross, M.D., Senior Medical Officer of Public Hospital 
G. H. Rees, Secretary, 


BOARDS OF HEALTH. 


Frou the year 1855, when the Act for the appoint:nent of a Central Board of Health 
expired, there was no general law in force in the Island providing against the introduc- 
tion or spread of contagious or infectious diseases until the passing of Law 6 of 1867. 
Under that Law the Governor is empowered to appoint a Central Board of Health; and 
the Municipal Boards of the several Parishes are constituted Local Boards of Health, 
subordinate to the Central Board, with power to adopt ali necessary measures for sup- 
pressing nuisances and promoting the public health. Law 14 of 1873 gives these Boards 
the additional power of dividing their Parishes into sanitary districts and to appoint Com- 
missioners of Health for the inspection and control of such districts. This Law also em- 
powers the Local Boards to impose a sanitary rate on household property for defraying 
the expenses incurred by them for sanitary purposes. 

In 1874 these provisions were extended. Thelate Doctor Bowerbank in a patition to 
the Legislative Council stated that “ for many years he had been painfully impressed 
with the great want of legislative action in most important matters affecting the public 
health ;” and with respect to Kingston in particular he expressed the opinion that “ the 
sanitary status was retrogvading rather than advancing.” He particularly referred to the 
want of legislation for the isolation of persons affected with contagious dis2ases, and for 
effectually preventing the spread of such diseases, and he drew special a:tention to the 
Engl\'sh Sanitary Act of 1866 on these important points. In consequence of these repro- 
sentations Law 8 of 1874, in aid af Law 6 of 1867, was passed by the Legislative Coune’l, 
“With this Law (observed a Committee of the Council) there would be as ample legis- 
lative provision as was constitutioaully pravsicable for ths protection of the public healih, 
Teolation (they continued) would by this Law be provided for as far as it could be with. 
out violat-ng public liberty,”’ 

v2 
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The members of the Central Board of Health are :— 
Hon. H. J. Kemble, Custos of Kingston 
Hon. J. H. McDowell, Member of Legislative Council 
Deputy Surgeon General C. B. Mosse, C.B., Superintending Medical Officer 
Commander EK. H. B. Hartwell; R.N., Inspector General of Police 
Dr. J. C. Phillippo, Governor of Jamaica Institute | 
Dr. Jasper Cargill, District Medical Officer, St. Andrew 
G. H. Rees, Secretary. 
Mr. Rees receives a salury of £100 per annum (in addition to his salary as Chief Clerk 
of the Medical Department) for discharging the duties of Secretary te the Central Board 
of Health and the Quarantine Board. Bills of Health are granted by him (as Secretary 
to the Central Board) free of charge. 
Kingston is the only Parish in which a Commissioner of Health has been appointed. 
Dr. James Scott holds the Office at a salary of £300 per annum. In the other Parishes 
the Officers and Sub-Officers of Police are Inspectors of Nuisances. 


THE MEDICAL COUNCIL OF JAMAICA. 


Tats Couneil was established by Law 47 of 1872 and consists of five Registered Medi- 
cal Practitioners, appointed for three years by the Governor and eligible for re-appoint- 
ment, and having power to appoint a President and to elect a Secretary. - 

The business of the Council includes— 

a. The framing of Rules, &c., which have the effect of Law after having been 
approved by the Governor in Privy Council. | 

b. Consideration of any Diplomas, Licenses or Certificates granted after and in con- 
sequence of a course of study and examinations as thorough and sufficient as is 


the minimum course in any like case approved by Her Majesty’s Privy Council — 


under seetion 21 of 21 and 22 Victoria, chap. 90. 


c, The removal from the Register.of any Registered Practitioner convicted of felony 


’ or misdemeanour, or who might be guilty of infamous conduct in any professional 
respect. 
The following are the recommendations of the General Medical Council of the United 


Kingdom which have been approved by Her Majesty’s Privy Council under the Act iast. 


referred to :— 

That the course of professional study required for a License shall comprehend attend- 
ance during not less than four winter sessions or three winter sessions, and two summer 
sessions, at a school recognized by any of the licensing bodies mentioned in Schedule A, 
of the Medical Act 21-22 Victoria, chapter 90. | | 

That the following are the subjects without a knowledge of which no Candidate should 
be allowed to obtain a qualification éntitling him to be registered :—. 


1. Anatomy. 6. Practical Pharmacy. 
2. General Anatomy. 7. Medicine. 

3. Physiology. _ 8. Surgery. 

4. Chemistry. 9. Midwifery. 

5. Materia Medica. 10. Forensic Medicine. 


The Rules of the Medical Council of Jamaica, approved by the Governor in Privy 
Council on the 24th May, 1878, are as follow :— . 
That full minutes of the proceedings of the Medical Coureil be kept, in accordance 
' with Section 12 of Law 47 of 1872. 
That the meetings of the Council be held at the Island Medical Office, but that 


when considered necessary for the purposes of a practical surgical or medical ex- 


amination an adjournment may be made to the Public Hospital. 

That the examination shall be conducted viva voce and in writing, and in the event 
of the Candidate being a foreigner and unable to give the necessary answers in 
English he shall provide a non-medical interpreter, to be approved by the Board. 

That the subjects upon which the Candidate may he examined shall be as follows— 
Anatomy, Physiology, Surgery, Medicine, Midwifery, Medical Jurisprudence, 
Chemistry, Materia Medica and Pharmacy. 
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That every Candidate-for examination be required to make application to the Sec- 
retary ofthe Board and to transmit to him such Diplomas, Certificates, &c., as are 
required under The Medical Act. . 

The following are the members of the- Medical. Council, 1878-1881 :—. 

James Scott, M.R.C.S., Eng., President 

Deputy Surgeon-General Mosse, C.B., M.R.C.S , Eng. 

W..Steventon, M.D., St. And., M.R.C.S., Eng., L. S. A., London. 

James C. Philippo, M.D., Wdin. 

{zett Anderson, M.D., Edin. 

Secretary—C. Gayleard, M.R.C.S., Eng,, and L.R.C.P., Edin. 
Norz—Examinations by the Medical Council. (Clause. 18 Law 47, 1872) repealed. 

under Law 18, 1879. 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 

Tue Jamaica Branch of the British Medical Association, the first Colonial offshoot 
from the Parent Association, itself incorporated in 1874 and now numbering over 
10,000: members, was founded at Kingston in December, 1877... 

The objects of the Branch, like those of the Home Association as declared in the Arti-. 
cles of Association, are the “‘ promotion of Medical and the allied Sciences and the main- 
tenance of the honour and interests of the Medical Profession.”’ 


The Laws of the Branch are based upon those of the Reading Branch (Buckingham- 
ghire).. = 
The Executive- consists of a President, -Vice-President, a President elect, Honorary 
Secretary (and Treasurer), and seven members of Council. 
Sn have been three Presidents since the foundation of the Branch, in the follow-- 
ing order :— 
Thomas Clarke, M.D., Edin, 
J.C. Phillippo, M.D., Edin. 
D. P. Ross, M.D., Edin., M.R.C.S., Eng; 
The Office Bearers for the present year are :— 
James Ogilvie, F.R.C.S., Edin., President 
C. Gayleard, M.R.C.S., Eng., L.R.C.P., Edin., President Elect 
M. Stern, M.R C.8., Eng:, L.R.C.P., London, Hon. Secretary and Treasurer;. 
J. C. Phillippo, M.D., Edin. 
D. P. Ross, M.D., Edin. 
A. Saunders, M.B., London 
James Tompsett, M.R.C.S., Eng’, L.S.4., London 
Jasper Cargill, M.D., New York, L.B.C.P., London 
B. W. Davies, M.D., Edin., L.R.C.S, Edin. j 
The General Meetings are held on the first Friday in each month at the Public: 
Library in East Street when papers.are read and discussed, and notes of interesting cases: 
brought to the notice of the members. 
Members of the Association in England are-admitted Members of the Branch on sig- 
nifying to the Honorary Secretary their desire to have their names enrolled as such.. 

All legally qualified and registered. Medical Practitioners are eligible for admission, the 
election being determined by majority at a general meeting. | 

Applicants for membership must be proposed by any three members to one. at least of 
whom they are personally known, and are required to fill in a form. of application which 
18 to be obtained from the Secretary. The elections take place at the. General Meeting 
following that at which the Candidates are nominated. 

_ The Journal of the Association published weekly in London is forwarded. to members 
in the Island, prepaid to their several addresses. 

The Office Bearers are elected annually. 

Honorary Secretary and Members of Council are eligible for re-election. 

An Annual General Meeting is held during the last week of December of each year 
when the result of the election of Office Bearers for the ensuing year is declared. At this 
meeting the retiring President delivers a valedictory address and the President-elect 
assumes office, . 

The Branch at present numbers 35 Members of whom two are Honorary. 


Members of Council, 
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GOVERNMENT PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE Government Printing and Stationery Establishment was opened on the 1st October, 
1879, and the whole of the Parliamentary, Departmental and Parochial Printing and 
Bookbinding of the Colony transferred thereto. These services had previously been executed 
by contracts with private houses and by convict and other labour at the General Peni- 
tentiary. : 

The cost of the Printing and Stationery supplied the Departments and the Parochial 
Boards during the financial year 1878-79 was £8,925 16s. 1d. The expenditure in the 
Government Establishment during the succeeding financial year, 1879-80, was :— 








Building of Office - - - £462 56 7 

Printing and Bookbinding materials - - 2,139 15 94 

Fixtures and Furniture “ - 7217 3 
Total Plant - - - 2,674 18 7} 

Salaries - ~ £2,507 8 2 

Services ~ ~ 2,334 15. 44 


Paid to late Contractor for work done by him 
to the 27th November, 1879, when his con- 








tract terminated - - 843: 5 3 
——_-——_ 5,685 8 9F 
8,360 7 5 
Less the value of work done for the Savings Bank, &c.,.for 3 
which payment was made - 208 11 6 
Total Actual Expenditure _ | £8,151 15 11 


que ee ee, ee 


The Superintendent concludes his first report on the Establishment thus :—‘ The 
Government obtained the whole of the Printing and Stationery requirements of the year 
(1879-80), a commodious Printing Office and the Plant of a well appointed Printing and 
Bookbinding Establishment for £774 0s. 2d. less than the expenditure for Printing and 
Stationery during the previous financial year ; but if the value of the Building and the 
Plant be deducted from the total expenditure (being of a permanent and not of a current 
character) the expenditure of the year will be reduced to £5,476 17s. 34d., or a difference 
of £3,448 18s. 94d in favor of the Establishment.’” 





ESTABLISHMENT OF GOVERNMENT PRINTING DEPARTMENT. 


Salary and |° Date of First 
Office. Name of Holder. other Appointment to 
: Emolument. | Public Service. 

















£ 8s. d. 
Superintendent ~ | A. C, Sinclair - 475 O O | 9th March, 1865 
Assistant toSuperintendent - | R.A. Anglin - 150 9 0 | Ist Sept., 1880 
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PART X, 
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JAMAICA FINANCES. 
Tue Revenues of the Island available for the general purposes of the Govern- 
ment are as understated :— 


Import Duties. Postal Revenues and Telegraphs o 
Export Duties Tax on Stock 

Light Dues Court Fees 

Harbour Master’s Fees Fines and Forfeitures 

Rum Duties. Railway Receipts 

Licenses Reimbursements: 

Stamps Miscellaneous. 


Tus Imrort Dutizs which are both rated and ad valorem are levied on 
nearly all imported articles ; the exemptions are ey under articles impor ted 
for agricultural purposes.. The ad valorem duty is 123 per cent. 


Export Duties on Correr anp Logwoop.—The feces of these duties of | 

6/ per tierce of coffee and 1/ per ton of logwood are carried to the credit of 
General Revenue; the proceeds of the duty on sugar and rum are on the other 
hand carried to the credit of the Immigration Fund. 

Lieut Duxs consist of ducs. ranging from 2d. to 8d. a ton on vessels passing 
the Morant and Plumb Puint hight Houses. 

Harpour Mastrrr’s Ferss, Krnasron. —The fees paid by vessels entering 
this Harbour, which range from 7s. 6d. to 15s. on ordinary vessels and 8s. per 
quarter on coasting vessels, are now carried to the credit of the General Bevenue 
from. which source the salary and office expenses of the Harbour Master are 
met, 

Rum Durres.—5/ per gallon on all rum sold for Island consumption. 

Licenszs consist of hawkers and pedlars, metal and spirit licenses. 

Stamps.—Impressed and adhesive stamps used for legal, commercial and 
revenue purposes. 

Postat Revenues AND TELEGRAPHS are simply payments for. services ren- 
dered. The ordinary postal rate is 2d. all over the Island, and telegrams are 
charged for as in England at the rate of 1/ for every 20 words, 


Tax on Srock is a duty of 1/ on each head.of horsekind, asses or horned 
stock over one year old not used on roads. 

Court Frzs are the fees paid on process of the Supreme and: District Courts. 

Fines ann Forrerrurss are the fines, &c., inflicted in the above tribunals 
and in the Courts of Petty Sessions. | 

Raitway Recerprs.—The recent purchase of the Railway by the Govern- 
ment -has enabled the receipts to be carried to the credit of the General 
Revenue. These receipts are more. than sufficient to cover the working: 
expenses and the payment of interest on the loan raised. 

REIMBURSEMENTS IN AID OF EXPENSES INCURRED BY GoVvERNMENT represent 
the earnings of the several Institutions, such as Prisons, Public Plantations, 
eee Lunatic Asylum, Bonded Warehouse, Reformatory and Island Record 

ce, 

MisceLtanxzous comprises firearms registration, a dog tax and 

dmeasurers and Shipping Master’s fees. 
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The Appropriated Revenues are applied to local purposes in the Parishes in 
which the several amounts are raised, the administration of the funds being 
in the hands of the several Parochial Boards, a discretionary power as to sanc- 
tioning expenditure being vested in the Governor. | 


The objects and sources of these local revenues may be thus recapitulated. 


THE ParocurAL Roap Funp of each Parish is constituted under Laws 29 of 
1873 and 11 of 1878, of the license duties levied within the Parish on horses, 
mules, asses and wheels, by Law 30 of 1867, as amended by Law 14 of 1870, 
and which are as follow :— 


Horsekind at 11s. for general use. Wheels at 15s. for general use. 
Do. at 7s. for hire. Do. at 10s. for hire. 
Asses at 3s. 6d. Do. at 6s, for carts. 


Wheels at 20s. for hackney carriages. 


The following is a Statement of the Parochial Road Tax for the collecting 
year 1879-80 :— 


“ 





, No. of Horsekind.|No. of No. of Wheels @ 
Parishes, Asses Total Yield. 


@11)| @ 7/ |Totai.|@ 3/6| 15; | 10) | 6 | 20/ (Total. 


wei coome | 








ee ee | ee 





ees | Ee 





a, SE 





£ os. d. 
414 76 | 480-; 3800] 1,270} 980 11 104 





Kingston -{ 603) 56 559 4 
St. Andrew ~ | 1,784; 10) 1,794/1,107 | 638 16 | 882 4 | 1,540) 1,967 11 3 
St. Thomas ~ | 1,524) ... -| 1,524) 594 | 252] ... 676 | ... 928) 1,322 12 3 
Portland - | 1,260) ... {| 1,260) 253 | 102] ... 202 | --- 304) 817 8 44 
St. Mary ~ | 1,700} 19) 1,719} 275 | 204 4} 482] ... 690} 1,278 4 0 
St. Catherine -—- | 3,742} 53 | 3,797/1,168 | 631 60 | 1,836 56 | 2,633) 3,326 0 104 
St. Ann ~ { 1,695) 27 | 1,722; 478 | 428 821 658} .. 1,118; 1,547 7 0 
Clarendon -| 3,590] 17 | 3,407| 695 | 432 24 11,646] ..- | 2,102! 2,764 9 10 
Manchester — | 2,413} 12 | 2,425)1,016 | 428 12; 6502; ... 942} 1,953 9 1% 
Trelawny - | 1,553) 384, 1,587; 679} 430 52) 510] ... 992} 1,436 O 6 
St. James ‘— | 1,678) 261 1,704) 637 | 290 44 | 472] ... 806; 1,403 11 0 
Hanover — | 1,723) ... | 1,723) 295 | 228 4; 340] ... 572| 1,244 16 4% 
Westmoreland —-| 38,083) 12) 3,095; 618 | 450 12| 652 ... 1,114; 2,291 9 6 
St. Elizabeth - | 3,024 9 | 3,033) 1,892 | 480 8| 638; ... | 1,026) 2,370 5 44 
Total ~ |29,072| 277 |29,349)9,211 [5,407 844 pee 860 | 16,037) 24,703 17 44 


gee SS pr 


Tue Kineston Streets Founp is a special one, apart from, and in addition to, 
the ordinary parochial road revenue, and is applied under the Act, 28 Vic., 
chap. 24, to redeem, with payment of interest, the loan raised for the recon- 
struction of the City Streets in 1866. Itis composed of a tax of 7d. in the 
pound on every house of the annual value of £12 and upwards within the 
reconstructed area; of an addition equal to about one-third of the ordinary paro- 
chial road taxes, and of a contribution of £200 a year from the General 
Revenue. - 


The Parochial Municipal Revenues consist of the Parochial Surplus Funds, 
Market dues, and Pound Fees. | 


Tur Parocu1aL Surpius Funps are the proceeds in each Parish of the trade 
licenses under Laws 18 of 1867 and 9 of 1873, and are expended on the appli- 
cation of the Municipal Boards for useful local purposes in and for the benefit 
of the Parish in which the duties are collected.’ 


A Statement shewing the several classes by whom the licenses were paid is 
given below :— 
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STATEMENT AS TO THE MERCANTILE CLASSES IN 1879-80. 





























° Retailers. . 

a | 8 # | 3 ¢ 

+ OQ, 1) &oO vy 

Parish. a D 3 a a = 

rs ‘a |First| 8 @ /Third| Total. B qi 3 

m a |Class. Oo Class, a 3 

P= Ps) = R <j 
Kingston - 17 40 3l 23 92 146 15 - & 
St. Catherine 1 1 31 48 $28 407 3 - 3 
Clarendon ~ 1 - 6 10 280 296 4 - 2 
Manchester ~ - - 7 20 197 294 1 - 2 
St. Elizabeth - 1 3 9 23 201 233 14 ° 1 
Westmoreland - 3 8 7 31 248 286 7 - -! 
Hanover _ - 3 2 7 V1 120 © - 2 
St. James - 3 2 8 ral 162 181 7 1 2 
Trelawny - 4 5 11 20 201 232 7 - 2 
St. Ann - 2 ” 6 19 198 223 5 - I 

St. Ma - - ° 5 6 194 205 6 1 - 
Portlan ~ . 2 6 3 165 164 / a oe 1 

8t. Thomas - - 3 1 13 190 204. 5 J - 
St. Andrew - 2 : I 17 116 134 ~ = = 
Total ~ 32 67 | 1381 | 251 |2,673 | 3,055 87 3 22. 








Tae Frees ror Market Duss are fixed, collected and applied under the admin- 
istration of the Municipal Boards, with the general control of the Governor, and 
by the authority of powers conferred by Law 9 of 1874. 

The several Pounp Revenuss are in like manner dealt with under an Act of 
the former Constitution, 15 Vic., chap. 11. : 

Tur Poor Rats are the house tax, collected under Law 27 of 1869, and 
under a previous Law, 5 of 1868, and applied by the Municipal Board of each 
Parish to the support of the poor of the Parish. They are levied on houses of 
the annual value of £6 and upwards at the rate of 1s. 6d. in the pound, and 
on houses below that annual value in the following specific amounts:— — 


If owned with an acre of land, 6s. 
Lf owned with less than an acre and floored, 4s. 
If owned with less than an acre without flooring, 2s. 


A Statement of the amount and the several classes under which these rates 
io paid in the last collecting year and in the previous nine years is given’ 
elow :—~ 





Houses at £6 and 1st Class Houses | 2nd Class Houses | 8rd Class Houses 























upwards annual Total 
Year, value, at 2s, at 4s. at 6s. Total Yield. 

a No. 

No. Yield. No. | Yield. | No. Yield. No. Yield. 
mets) eee —E— eee cn | TT, 

£3. d. £8. d. £ 8s. 4. £ 8. 4. £ 8s. d, 

ie + | 9,649 0 83! 8,076] 807 13 0| 5,291] 1,058 4 6 | 38,336) 11,500 12 0) 51,703) 23,015 10 2 
1872 | 4. | 9,519 18 © | 10,146) 1,014 11 6] 5,981] 1,196 4 6| 44,104) 13,231 4 6] 60,231) 24,961 18 6 
1873] ... | 9,817 18 83! 9,626] 96212 6) 5,716] 1,148 5 0 | 40,978 12,293 10 6) 50,320) 23,747 1 83 
1874)... | 9,101 1 23{ 9,945] 994 9 6} 5,883| 1,076 11 0 | 45,200/ 13,560 5 0) 60,528] 24,782 6 8% 
1875} ... | 9,885 12 93] 9,061] 906 3 O| 5,853/ 1,17011 0 | 42,974) 12,892 7 6) 57,888) 24,354 14 33 
1876 | ... | 9,920 5 73| 8,693| 869 6 6| 6,404| 1,080 15 0} 43,503] 13,050 16 0) 57,600) 24,921 3 33 
1877 | 8,356] 9,695 6 83] 8,643| 909 9 6] 5,535] 1,128 16 13) 43,625] 13,630 12 6) 66,159] 25,864 4 98 
1878 | 8,369] 9.821 7 423| 9'591/1,012 4 6] 5,966) 1,168 11 0 | 45,074) 14,447 14 0} 69,000] 26,449 17 53 
1879 | 7,882} 9,391 9 6) 10,811)1,135 10 0| 5,831] 1,192 4 6 | 46,634) 14,804 15 9) 71,158| 26,113 19 9% 
1880 | 8,324 9,952 16 84! 11,520\1,218 6 O| 6,184| 1,259.13 0 | 47,852) 14,908 1 2) 73,880] 27,338 16 104 


equines | eae ee | eS | NS | |S | A 


seremeeneass | esermmmastatreycty sarunnaiaearen? Ge, 
82,981| 95,784 12 114] 96,1121 9,830 6 0)57,144| 11,474 15 73] 488,280) 138,909 18 11) 624,467| 250,099 18 6 


a SR TN cA ae, . 
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The following Statement refers to Kingston alone and is inserted to show 
the House-Tax collections in the Metropolitan Parish during the period named 
(ten years) ; but the amounts are included m the above Return, that being for 
the whole Island :— 








8rd_ Clags | 




















Houses@ £6 and up- | Ist Class | 2nd Class Houses 

wards annual value. |Houses @ 2/ @ 4] Houses @ 6/] Total . 
Year. Total Yield. 

No, 

No. Yield.. No. Yield. || Yield. 

| | Zi 
B d. £s. dj |£ 8 d £ 6. d. 

1871 3,616 11 11 O| 1,216, 243 5 vO 6 116 O | 11,237] 3,868 2 11 
1872 3,606 1 O{ 1,870) 374 0 0; +1 4 Of 1,894) 3983 5 56 
1873 3,840 1113 0 | 1,568) 313 12 10 6 Of 1,582} 4,155 5 113 
1874 3,086 13 9 0 897, 179 7 01 1,0°'6 0 905} 3,267 0 94 
1875 3,451 13 10 0 563) 285 13 Ol. ae 572| 38,738 410 
1876 | ... 3,804 16 0 992; 198 8S 0} 1/0 6 OO} 1,001) 4,004 6 4 
1877 |1,826 | 3479 O11 O} 1,223) 245 5 OL}... 3,058| 3,725 3 114 
1878 |1,680 3,477 10 2 0; 1,023} 203 5 OL.)  ... 2,708] 3,681 5 2 
1879 |1.372} 3,113.19 1 0} ‘696 138 1 Ol.) cs. 9.073| 3,252 10 1 
1880 | 1,519 3,471 18 10 0 726, 145 4 O.} 2,253] 3,617 18 10 





ete | ee ene 


6,397 | 34,948 8 34 |9o] 918 0 |10,774|2326 0 0 13 3.18 0 |17,283/37,288 4 34 








Tue Sanitary Rates are in like manner imposed and administered by the 


Local Authorities under the provisions of Law 14 of 1873, and with the object. 
of defraying the costs of carrying out the sanitary arrangements of the Local 


Boards of Health, which are the Municipal Boards of the several Parishes. 
Being levied on the same property and on the same conditions as the Pocr 
Rate a Sanitary Rate has not been imposed when there are surplus poor funds 
at credit of the Parish, from which a transfer for sanitary purposes is sanc- 
tioned. 

Although the machinery has been provided by Law 17 of 1875 forthe estab- 
lishment of Fire Brigades in the provincial towns, and for the levying of a spe- 
cial rate for the maintenance of the same, the City of Kingston, under its special 
Law, 44 of 1872, is the sole contributor to this head of revenue in.a.rate of 3d 
in the pound on all houses rateable for the relief of the poor. 

_ Annexed to this Paper will be found Statements marked respectively A and 
B of the yicldof the several items of Revenue, General as well as Appropriated, 

and also of the Expenditure under the several heads in each of the years since 

1866-67 inclusive, being the first year of the present form of government. 

A Statement, C, is also annexed showing the surplus of Revenue over Expen- 
diture to the end of the year 1875-76. The annual surplus was generally 
expended in the reduction of debt. Since that year the surplus has not 
been set aside but has been carried forward from the one year towards the ways 
and means of the succeeding year. 3 

On the 80th September, 1886, the assets of the Colony were £182,657 while 
the liabilities were set down at £979,849, thus leaving the net liabilities at 


£797,192. The immediate or current liabilities at the same date, such 29 


deposits at call, interest on debt, salaries and other expenditure actually. due, 
were returned by the then Receiver General’ at £125,081, while the moneys in 
hand and available at the Island Treasury were reported to be only £40,313. 
It thus became imperative on the Government at once to raise further Revenue 
to meet the ordinary Expenditure of the Colony, and the first step in addi- 
tional taxation was made by raising the duty on rum consumed in the Island 
from 2/9 to 5/ a gallon, and an allowance hitherto made to persons in charge 


vee by 
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sw | of estates for consumption of rum duty free, ranging according to the extent 
xtel fF of the manufacture on the estate from 40 to LOU gallons annually, was with- 
gi} drawn. 
This was followed by an annual License Duty on persons in possession of Stills, 
—~ | by an additional Land Tax or Property Tax; by the extension of the House 
| Tax, now Poor Rate, to all houses under a £6 rental value; by a system of 
., » general Trade Licenses, wholesale and retail, subsequently in 1873 reduced by 
“| one half and now devoted to useful local objects in the Parish in which it is 
collected ; by a revision of the Customs Tariff at an estimated net increase of 
£15,000, and by an additional ten per centage on the Import Duties, 
[ In the year 1867-68, however, when the Revenue and Expenditure had been 
ll | equalized the undernoted measures of general and substantial relief to the tax- 
‘a; payers were sanctioned and came into effect in 1868-69: The additional ten per 
)4" Centage on the Import Duties was allowed to expire; the Tonnage Dues, with the 
tl exception of the Light Dues, were also allowed to cease, the Registration Duty 
| 


a 


»j p 00 Working Stock and Breeding Cattle was repealed, and the Duty on Boats and 
.! Canoes was removed. 

The relief thus afforded to the taxpayers was subsequently stated by the - 
Government of the day to amount to not less than £40,000 a year. The 
Registration Duty on Stock, which to a certain extent was reimposed by Liaw 
e 6 of 1878, is the only additional tax for general purposes since 1868-69. 

| 


i | 


_ 
' 





“ 
Y 


The total amount of the public debt directly secured on the General 
Revenues has stood as follows at the close of each of the years from 1865-66, 
the year in which the present form of government was established, to the 
year 1879-80 :-— 


1 
mt 


t 


i. 
‘ 
7 
| 


of 1865-66 -— £757,317 1873-74 - £539,108 
. 1866-67 ~ 718,953 1874-75 - 548,024 
: 1867-68  - 706,964 1875-76 - 601,413 
1868-69 = 686,630 1876-77. 485,107 
1869-70 - 609,505 1877-78 - 641,644 
1870-71 - 591,656 1878-79 - 718,609 
1871-72 = 571,542 1879-80 - 721,451 : 
1872-73 = 554,492 


The large increase in the amount ot debt in the year 1877-78 was due to the 
transfer as a chargeon the general public of all the past Immigration Debt which 
had previously been separately treated as a charge on the Revenues of the Immi-- 
R gration Fund, and to the raising of a loan of £25,000 to meet those Immigration 
charges which had under the then recent arrangements been transferred to, 
General Revenues ; that in 1878-79 to the raising of £100,000 on account of the 
| loan for the purchase and reconstruction of the Jamaica Railway ; and the in. 
, crease in 1879-80 to the further instalment of the same loan as well as that for 
the construction of Island Telegraphs. These last mentioned loans being for 
reproductive works of great public convenience and utility will entail no direct 
| charges on the General Revenues of the Colony. : 
{ In connection with the £100,000 which was raised in England in the year 1879 
' forthe purchase and reconstruction of the Railway it may be mentioned that the 
' tenders received by the Crown Agents for the Colonies amounted tothe sum of 
’ £302,200, and that those accepted were at the rate of £99 10s. 6d for each £100, 
When in May, 1866, Messrs. Thomson, Hankey and Co., who were then the 
Agents of this Colony in England, were consulted as to the possibility of raising 
£20,000 by the sale of Jamaica six per cent debentures in the English market, 
they advised that no loan could be raised on such terms without the guarantee 
of the British Government. | 


el 
i ge 
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In addition to the above there are the loans raised for the following special 


objects, which are guaranteed by the General’ Revenues although secured pri- 


marily on the Special Revenues of the several Works ;— 


Rio Cobre Canal 


Kingston and Liguanea Water Works’ 


Kingston Markets 
Kingston Gas Works — 
Kingston Slaughter House. 


on | 


= — 


£123,900 
98,200. 
90,000" 
25,000 
10,090 


t 


i 
ck 
' 


b 


Some of the debentures of* these loans were sold at premiums, those of the | 
Kingston Market having been sold in 1869 at 7 per cent premium. 
The transactions of “the last financial pgon (¥879-80) may thus be-sum- *~ 


marized:— 


REVENUE. 
£15,867 0 0 
- 6173 0 0 


Surplus.from 1878-79 { ene 


General Revenue received. © ~ 
Appropriated Revenues _ 
Total Revenues. 7 


EXPENDITURE. 


General Expenditure- — 
Expenditure from Appropriated Revenue 


Surplus = — a 


a 


£475,605.17 8 
83,177 15 33 


IMMIGRATION FUND.. 


Surplus from 1878-79 - 
Revenue received 2 


Expenditure: re 
Surplus - 


* one 


21,040 0 0 
491,906: 4 & 
79,383 10 2 


£592,329 14 10 


558,783 12 113 


£33,546 1 103 





£15,801 14 3. 
27,702 4 5 


43,503 18 8 
30,577 14 42 
£12,926: 4 32 


rel 


The following i is a stramary of the financial operations of the several Works. | ~ 
mentionad above, during the year ending 380th September last -— 
RIO COBRE CANAL. 


Expenditure = 
Revenue es 
Excess of Expenditure = 


The excess of Expenditure was for interest and maintenance: of Works over Revenue: 


for the year, transferred as a charge against General Revenue. 


KINGSTON AND LIGUANEA WATER WORKS - 


Advances by Government to 30th September, 1879 


Expenditure in 1879-80 = 


Revenue - 


—_, 


Advances by Government to 30th September, 1880 


KINGSTON MARKETS.. 


Revenue . - 
Expenditure ~ 
Balance at credit, 30th September, 1880 


— 
—_ 


KINGSTON GAS WORKS. 
Advances by Government to 30th Si a sa 9 


Expenditure in 1879-80 


Revenue 


Advances by Government to 30th September, 1880 


£7,360 2 2 
9,042 kL 7k 


£5,808 0 64 





£5,706 11 7 
11,382 3 10 
“17,088 15 5 
_13,302 14 3 
£3,786 1 2 


2 gD 





£2,844 7 7 


2,984 710 - 


£559 19 9 





£7,911 11 2 
5,985 1 5 


13,896.12 7 


5, 682 12 3 


£8,214 0 4 
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ti | KINGSTON SLAUGHTER HOUSE. . 
x " Advances by Government to 30th September, 1878: £1,945 5 7 
| Expenditure in 1879-80 - 1,551 6 83 


3,496 10 10 
Revenue . ~ - . 1,133 9 6 








Advances by Government to 30th September, 1880 £2363 1 4 






































Wp 
f STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF SPIRIT LICENSES IN 1879-80. 
) Parish. Dealers, Retailers. Taverns. | Hotels. 
| Kin ston . “ 17 85 24 1 
St. Catherine ~ - 1 148 6 ~ 
Clarendon fe = 1 137 1 - 
i Manchester ° 7 - 128 1 - 
St. Elizebeth . é 2 104 1 - 
| Westmoreland .- - 2 104 - 
, Hanover a 7 836 . Fe 
St. James . 2 3 43 . ° 
| Trelawny - ° 3 55 2 - 
1 §t Ann 7 5 2 90 - ° 
St. Mary - ° 1 98 1 id 
Portl Bene | ° = - 65 2 bad 
St. Thomas . - . 76 - - 
| St. Andrew - _ : 94 1 - 
Total - 32 1,263 39 1 


A STATEMENT OF THE NUMBER OF HORSEKIND, CATTLE, CARRIAGES, &C., IN THE ISLAND 
IN 1879-80 





] 
| 
| 
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Soto Lae 2 | 23/eel 3 SAU S| Fw 
tm pe ld BR tea) Bae ot co) =aorag | ga 
a A ob:pned a o& a 60 ty ae o 
evVoag.-i5™ an T2 > 4 Gl -« “aon «VAN 
nr ODE » Gd ali nme] x HN (SESE) Bowe 
SS550S8i59 | © | 28/25) 2 | ge |Pseeal RES 
Parish. Ho" FO 3 ba qm | oS to Hc | BODES Soe 
Henle | £ |we late) 2 | ot |Basdel Ses 
Samaclo” | oe 1] oS )/S8) a | 8S [Ssyeel SES 
Ene OS w A = aw aw ban Hes SeSte 2, WS 
oma aMlag Oo = D Cw va © yes) oo 
Qu BSOnlO Qe | Ory = Qe B42 25] QS & 
ad oftklsetcol B de aa 3 a3 £22ern7]1 g5 m 
Sane SND =) af hed o) = ir! od 
7G ee ee a auf 7 7, eal = Z~ > FBP A ty Bw 
Kingston : 559 1| 560 4 1 Dy = 28 198 240 
St. Catherine . 3.797 | 1,078] 4,875] .1,168| 67 | 1,235] 7,871 187 943 
Clarendon _ 3.407 | 1.076] 4.483} 695| 63 758) 4,157 114 823 
Manchester . 2,425 } 1,090) 3,515 1,016| 106 | 1,122 6,047 110 251 
St. Elizabeth J 3,033 | 3,515) 6,548 1,392; 299 1,691) 10,708 122 269 
W estmoreland . 3,095 | 1,698| 4,793) 618) 10d 723) 13,365 116 326 
Hanover as 1,723 | 1,334 3,057 295) 73 368| 6,763 58 170 
a, | wey ry) « Ke 2»¢ 
St, James : 1,704 585| 2.289; 637) 37 674, 2,671 83 236 
Trelaw my ; 1,587 553| 2,140, 679) 76 755|- 4,550 120 255 
St. Ann . 1,722 } 1,482] 3,204; 478) 124 602! 15,663 105 329 
St. Mary . 1,719 818] 2,537) 275) 53 | 328 6,509 52 241 
Portland . | 260 | 7731 23033| 253} 52] 305! 2.354 25 | 101 
5 K ~ | ne ne vé 
St. Thomas By 1,524 443} 1,967, 594) 71 665) 1,916 63 338 
St, Andrew ce 1,794 164] 1,958| 1,107; 41 1,148) 959 164 44] 
= | $$$ a | 
Total é 29.349 | 14,610) 43 959) 9,211| 1,168 | 10,379, 83,638 | 1,616 | 4,963 
| ' } 
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1866-67. 1867-68, 
GENERAL REVENUE ‘(— 
£ 8s, d. £ 8s d, 
Customs - - 147,403 10 9 149,292 19 10 
ree Duties ~ - san ea 
dditional Import Duties - - waa 11,481 13 3 
Tonnage = ~ 9,711 11 3 9,742 16 5 
Excise - ~ 32,361 17 4 62,134 3 1 
Licenses - - 8,805 10 7 11,035 8 
Direct Taxes ~ - 6,556 16 8 6,237 0 93 
Stamps ~ - 9,851 8 10 9,584 0 44 
Post Office ~ ~ 10,504 13 3 11, 627 10 7 
Tax on Stock ~ - ies 
Court Fees _ ~ oe 780 6 4 
Fees of Office - ~ 404 10. 0 270 9 0 
Fines, &c. - - 1,275 0 2 1,414 19 11 
Jamaica Railway - - ed 
Reimbursements ~ ~ 7,643 4 5 8,553 19 2 
Miscellaneous - - 2,024 4 10 1,136 7 2 
Revenues now Appropriated* - ~ 58,941 19 8 60,910 9 44 
Interest on Sinking Funds - 7 4,584 5 9 5,174 l6 9 
Refunds of Imprests - - nae ‘es 
Total - - 300,068 13 6 349,276 19 2 


IMMIGRATION REVENUE :— 





—=—<— 
SD EY | TT 





Export Dutica - = 22.056 17 0 22431 9 8 
Capitation Tax, ke. 7 = 3,337 15 4 1,568 4 9 
Total - 25,404 12 4 23,999 14 a 


APPROPRIATID REVENUE :— 





— 
NES 


Land Taxes - = 13,639 8 7 12,886 10 113 
Light Dues - <s 1,96] 4 2,072 8 9 
Poor Rates (a) - - 17,477 10 4 14,410 19 2 
Kingston Streets - - 859 6 1 1,012 7 5 
Market Dues (0b) ~ ~ 1,817 16 1 2011 7 1s 
Pounds (c) - - 73211 = 5 553 19 04 
Parochial Roads - - 16,331 19 8 90,380 3 64 
Sanitary (ad) - ~ ate su 
Fire Rates, Kingston (e) - ~ ee ons 
Dogs VW - i 203 16 0 
Trade Licenses, Surplus Fund (9) - 6,121 9 2 6,878 16 8 
ga ee 
Totai* - - - 58,941 19 8 : 60,910 9 43 


a a ee: 








fo) Appropriated Dy Law 5 of 1848. 

rh) 9 of 1874. 
(7) “ “ Order of Government, (a) os 
(d) “ Law 14 of 1873, 


(e) Appropriated by Taw 44 of 1972. 
Cf) © Order of Government. 
‘“ Law 9 of 1873. | 
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1868-69. 


£ os, d. 
185,773 13 11 


18491 0 7 
13192 10 11 
“4.178 4 6 


8,848 
12,365 
12,739 


2954. 
399 
1,533 


7,447 13 
2,457 14 
63,214 11 1 
6,401 11 10 





22,773 9 & 
3,839 10 4 


ee 


— eS cee | a 








ee 
I en | SA NESSES 


26,612 19 9 


Se eee nee 
i 


13,082 11 8 
2,807 1 9 
16 oH 


"WL 8 
20,577 18 


193 12 
6,922 3 10 


63,214 11 13 












































| 1869-70, 1870-71, 1871-72, 1872-73. 
£ 8s do £ os, d, £ 8. d, £ os, d. 
193,539 13 1 193,225 16 3 | 224077 7 9 | 241,82014 9 
9,539 0 9 i ce - 
6,933 3 1 t... me i 
78263 11 6 75,254 2 6 86,171 7 0 90,554 15 0 
14033 12 6 13,807 2 6 16,581 17 6 16,115 0 0 
3903 9 114 88 1 0 80 2 3 1915 6 
11482 3 104 12,076 8 7 13,527 11 8 15,171 6 8} 
13,067 16 9 13,639 13 2 13,886 17 4 13,867 4 11} 
5,138 0 6 6,931 12 2h 7,401 17 7 7,384.2 6 
10t 4 6 56 5B OO a a 
2,037 11 2 1,824 6 6} 1,872 11 6} 1,930 0 9 
11,253 12 2 | 13,490 6 24 13,456 11 11 13,689 19 8 
4,167 1 9} 3804 0 64 7.369 7 Ok 7,934 19 84 
61,654 18 64 73.073 4 Of 75,598 13 6 | 72,466.11 54 
6,541 9 3 1514 13 8 a es 
4,595 0 10 + hes es 
425,554 10 12 | 408,785 9 2% | 460,024 6 13 | 480,954 10 104 
22,556.18 7 20,007 0 7 22,685 18 0 17,327 6 0 
3547 19 6 7,286 13 9 11,853 15 3 11,485 6 114 
26,104 18 1 27,293 14 4 34,539 13 3 28,812 12 114 
11,668 0 14 12,978.17 44 13,597 14 08 13,124 13 5 
2870 714 2460 18 8 2905 3 8 2655 8 0 
17,298 16 4 22'978 5 28 24911 11 7 23°793 6 8k 
947 1 8 L213 7 93 1,139 13 11 1,237 4 0 
875 12 6} 943 13 9 1247 1 2 1,139 6 114 
803 14 44 642 10 6 730 8 4} 828 10 0 
19,992 11 6 95,124 17 9 23,680 19 9 23,470 2 8 
- < 608 1 14 
ae a 1,596 13 6 
136 14 0 924.18 0 18211 0 170 14 0 
7,132 0 0 6,505 15 0 7,203 10 0 +3,912 12 6 
61,654 18 5} 73,073 4 O} 75,598 13 6} 72,466 11 5} 








t Abolished by Law 15 of 1370. 


t Reduced one half. 
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1873-74. 1874-76. 
GENERAL REVENUE :— 

mee £8. d, £ 8, d. 
Customs - ~ 251,556 13 4 270,046 13 11 
Export Duties | ~ - ea as 
Additional Import Duties - = eee 
Tonnage - = Seis aes 
Excise - - 95,072 5 O 97,056 10 0 
Licenses - - 17,350 10 0 17,301 0 0 
Direct Taxes - - 15.13 0 tee 
Stamps - - 15,333 14 2 15,114 18° 3 
Post Office - - 14,743 2 9 15,034 17 10 
Tax on Stock - ~ ve or 
Court Fees - - 7,705 12 2 8,046 15 11 
Fees of Office - - he oe 
Fines, &c. - ~ 2,243 2 4 2,678 15 2 
Jamaica Railway - - eer Sis 
Reimbursements - - 16,001 8 7 14,872 19 9 
Miscellaneous - - 10,339 0 2 13,170 7 2 
Revenues now Appropriated* - - 75,480 19 8 73,695 8 6 
Interest on Sinking Funds’ - ~ a, oes 
Refunds of Imprests - - sen 


. Total 
IMMIGRATION REVENUE :— 


Export Duties 
Capitation Tax, &c. 


Total 


APPROPRIATED REVENUE :— 


» 


a 
eS Oe | I, PS TT 


ce te 


505,841 16 


19,619 7 
16,336 18 


35,956 6 


1 63,918 18 1 


Land Taxes ~ - 13,767 9 
Light Dues - - 3,025 12 
Poor Rates (a) - - 24,716 8 
Kingston Streets - - 1,149 13 
Market Dues (3) - - 1,178 16 
Pounds (c) ~ - 882 14 
Parochial Roads ~ - 24,186 3 
Sanitary (d) - - 1,624 8 
Fire Rates, Kingston (e) - - 959 10 
Dogs (f) - ~ 142 4 
Trade Licenses, Surplus Fund (g) - 3,848 0 
Gas Rates, &c. ~ - 

Total* - - 75,480 19 


2 627,018 6 6 


5 19,780 56 5 | 
10 44,138 12 8 





12,813 18 2 


21,216 0 4 
1,195 1 4 
1,107 14 1 

940 18 6 
24,404 16 11 
6,425 15 9 


171 13 0 
4,098 17 6 


DORK ONENOWe 


—— 
ES 


8 73,695 8 6 


eee en 


(a) Appropriated by Law 5 of 1868, 

(b) a ss 9 of 1874. 

“ Order of Government, 
‘ Law 14 of 1873. 


(Cc) 6c 
(da) . 


(e) Appropriated 
¢ f ) 6“ 


(9) 


$e 


by Law 44 of 1872. 


‘“* Order of Government. 
‘ Law 8 of 1873. 


¢ Now under Customs in General Revenue. 


ee 
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- OF REVENUE, continued. 


1875-76. 


£ os. d. 
264,789 17 8 


95,480 10 
17,446 0 


16,494 12 
15,875 6 


8,949 14 
3,693 19 
16,228 8 


18,216 17 
72,566 11 


, ee = 


529,734 15 10 


res = ee eee ee 





1876-77. 


£ 8s. d 
236,156 3 5 


92,511 15 
18,371 7 


0 
6 
15,842. 4 6 
4 
7 


toms 


14,996 17 
8,755 3 
2,649 9 7h 


20,317 14 10} 
10,389 3 64 


72,504 8 23 


a 


492,554 7 82 


19467 9 2 


20,766 18 93 


ee 
Se ee | NS A 


49,950 9 10 


Le ene 
es ES SS | A 


12,420 8 1 


2431317 7 
1,346.15 9 
1210 8 3 


6 
24,176 12 5 
3,110 211 
1119 2 11 


ee ee, 
a 


72,566 11 6 


40,234 7 118 


26,142 18 03 
1.164 0 43 
1,164 38 11 

833. 4 103 
36,129 4 93 
2936 5B 0 
1,015 13 8} 
3,328 12 6 


72,564 $ 23 


513,465 6 9} 


*11,558 10 8 


EE A TT TL TP 





1877-78, 1878-79, 
£ 8s. d. £ 3s. d, 
247,516 1 6 234,873 11 1 
B431 4 7 040 8 0 
99,887 15 0 91,087 11 10 

18,019 7 6 17,390 15 
14,810 3 10} 14,117.17 1 
14,388 14 93 14,088 10 8} 
4708 8 6 
8,742 1 O} 7782 6 2 
2573 8 1 2765 4 6 
11,085 16 8 
19,387 7 O} 17000 7 1 
14.806 12 44 13,958 10 2 


74900 11 0 78,987 17 


eee ose 


514,867 4 5} 


12,591 0 9 


12 630 3 03 19, 545 14 103 





24,188 13 83 


LS TT 


eee 
,eeo 


28.049 16 118 26,916 3 0} 






AL 13 9 1074 16 34 | 
336 3 14 1,370 19 104 
1038 2 114 "986 15 11 
86°773 0 54 86.363 4 6} 
Zool 13 2 2020 2 94 

777 «0 «6 "737 19 10 

7 45,550 6 6% 
3,578 0 0 3,912 8 10 
wate % 
74,900 11 0 78,967 17 8 





ES 








1879-80. 





£ 8s. d. 


261,362 4 11. 
6,282 13 11 


92.769 14 
17,861 2 


6 
6 
13,872 8 9 
6 
6 
0 


7770 12 1 


bo 
g8. 
mr) 
Woo 


fol 


OF 


a 
i) 
ty 
~~ GF 
ToS 
—_ 
S 
W&S b9 4D 


eS SE RIES 


£578,777 16 10 


ee Ge 





13,494 2 3 
14,298 2 2 


TS TED, 


32,136 15 ny 27,702 4 & 


26, 983 I7 11 


1085 14 3% 
3,928 18 4 
363 5 7 


3D 


ED 


79,383 10 2 


i migration 
* In this year the dutics on coffee and dyewoods ceased to be credited to Immig 


{ Includes Miscellaneous, £21 12s. 


t Including Telegraphs. 


A I a a TE ER PETRI TE TOLL ET TT I TOTES ASE ESE ETA IY SEDER ST IIS I NO aE IEEE 





oe 











Charges of Debt 
Governor and Staff 
Privy Council 
Legislative Council 
Colonial Secretariat 
Director of Roads, &c. 
Audit Office 
Treasury 

Saviogs Bank 

Stamp Office 

Post Office 

Customs, &c. 

J udicial 
Ecclesiastical 
Medical 

Police 

Prisons and Reformatori les 
Education 

Harbour Masters - 
Militia and Store - 


i tee t Fo tke ew ke tke 


Colonial Allowances and Military Expenditure 
~Quarantine and Centr al Board of Health 


Miscellaneous 

*Census 
Steam Communication- 
Stationery 
Library and Museum - 
Irrigation - 
Colonization - 
Plantations 
Main Roads and Buildings 
Pensions, &c. - 
Par ochial - 
Geological Survey - 
Rates on Public Buildings 
Recovered Lands 


Purposes now supplied by Appropriated Revenues 
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A COMPARATIVE TABLE 


1866-67. 


£ 8s. d. 
47,015 15 O 


Total Expenditure from Income 


Sinking Funds, &c. —- 


Total Payments from Income 


1867-68. 





£ 


8. d, 
48,920 9 8 


ED 





: : 7818 17 10 7.492 16 10 
: : 1015 18 0 883 4 10 
is : 1,023 13 0 1,040 0 8 
- : 5.508 8 8 5889 2 4 
: 2 4484 2 7 5.940 1 2 
a rr 1,537 7 6 1341 2 2 
: : 249217 0 2140 16 6 
: . 65112 3 494.19 0 
‘ : 10,665 2 5 11.044 11 6 
: : 18.935 10 7 93.123 15 CE 
: “ 99°8395 6 2 93°52 2 6 
‘ : 39.637 2 6 96.557 19 9 
é : 16.380 8 3 16,263 § il 
: ; 33695 211 39.155 0 8 
: ji 93423 3 3 23.908 17 3 
: g 4.62210 0 4,120 1 1 
2 ; 180 0 0 180 0 0 
: 502 13 2 270 33 
: 1,180 3 5 1,993 17 3 
4 58218 5 83 010 
: 4,205 12 6 2634 § 1 
‘ ; 1,225 0 0 ee 
. : 197 17 10 Soi 
2 : 6079 10 1,299 "1 6 
. . 14,991 19 6 19.746 5 2 
. ‘ 6964 9 4 8429 3 6 
. , 10,915 1 8 B745 3 9 
- 677 19 6 ae 
: 41,112 1 1 39,803 13 3 
-| 317,975 18 1 322,008 6 10f 
. = 15,150 0 0 21,670 0 0 
- 333,125 18 1 BAB, 678 6 10§ 


From SURPLUS REVENUES— 


*Census = 
Roads and Works - 


Total Payments 


Less Debt Payments as above - 


Add Expenditure from Moneys raised by Loans - 


Total - 
Immigration - 


Sinking Funds, ke. ss 


Total . 


Tr 


- 333,125 18 1 
- 15,150 0 0 


a eeenasenaeered 





317,975 18 1 





10,341 16 6 


-| 328.317 14 7 


. 36,088 15 8 
5,712 6 0 





: 41,801 1 8 





322,008 


— aia 


343,678 6 10% 


21,670 0 0 


13,128 6 6 


EE 


335,136 13 43 


—— ee 
————— 


10,155 6 10 
4,952 6 8 


ec NS TS, 


15,117 12 10 


—_— 
TS 


6 103 


— aa Ee — 


a aes, 


1] 
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Sa 












1868-69, 1869-70. 1870-71. 1871-72, 1872-73, 
a REE 
£ os. d, £ os. d. £ 8s. d. £ os. d. £ os. d. 
49,257 19 6 43,570 17 6 42,487 19 0 41994 14 9 39,656 5 9 
7,388 7 9 7,508 6 8 7,091 13 3 7,591 13 3 6,987 7 4 
489 11 8 976 8 10 679 19 0 765 19 0 551 15 10 
1,025 6 2 801 13 2 76010 3 700 3 9 766 1 2 
5,652 13 5,701 1 6 6,148 8 2) 6,471 10 7 6,465 7 0 
5,618 4 9 5,924 16 7 6,833 0 1 7,506 4 @ 8,859 6 10. 
2,192 7 4 2,411 13 11 2,723 3 ] 2,829 13 43 3,236 8 0 
1,344 9 Q 1,642 2 4 1,969 10 3 a i , 2,422 7 34 
aba, er ns 55 sesies 
547 5 7 656 15 3 743 1 0 753 10 0 827 3 8 
10,782 2 0 13,353 5 3 13,920 7 10 13,563 @ 8 14,951 3 8 
26,309 12 34 27,904 12 53 29,516 7 112 28,997 10 O34 30,329 3 1 
25,449 14° 5 27,096 11 9 29,548 13 2 30,896 14 11 31,900 14 5 
25.526. 17 6 21,483 10 4 19,128 8 6 18,773 7 8 17,717 7 11 
17,727 11 8 18,186 5 44 25,508 17 10} 27,732 11 23 33,202 2 0 
38,343 1 3 40,586 2 5 45,315 13 7 44,100 13 3 48,187 18 8 
20,193 19 4 22,450 2 93 21,804 13 10 22,089 17 7 26,726 9 
6,243 13 9 9,189 10 1} 11,778 7 14 14,573 19 113 19,453 1 4 
142 2 3 108 0 0 1022 0 0 102 17 2 74 14 10 
53919 8 6711 9 55 1811 1 33.19 3 
1,081 0 10 3,583 5 2 3,342 18 1 3,586 19 5 4,176 6 8 
560 14 3 12619 0 140 7 9 814 211 125 13 11 
4,480 5 2 4,459 10 64 4,581 7 0 4,974 18 8 7,291 11 9 
eee ck geek eth ae 1,462 6 10 681 0 0 
ae chau: 2,924 011 4,583 6 8 8,750 0 0 
ae 1,233 4 1 1,169 5 8 791 6 3 2,365 18 1° 
ssi ose ree sé . 64 711 
Nae ee 783 16 6 Salas dalieat 
129210 0] ei 2 | of bee | 1,884 5 11 2040 . 
2: 1,541 15 2 2.208 18 2 8 2, 
27,892 19 3 49356 4 9 387,049 138 7 60,129 6 0 64,013 14 9 
8,684 3 °°8 11,128 310 12,509 11 2 12,891 1 9 13,798 6 11 
3,279 17 5 3,298 11 7} 4,744 15 7 3,772 10 2 5,074 1 Of 
sees ae re (re ; 309 7 6 
ee 544 4 0 921 11 3 1,471 17 7 
41,680 13 8 44,253 6 5 40,782 16 43 47,417 15 84{ 60,787 4 4 
933,517 3 23] 368.600 8 44) 376,797 11 6} | (415,538 0 OF] 454,198 9 0 
21,730 0 0 5,880 0 0 7,890 0 0 11,07019 6 | 16,862 0 0 


365,247 3 24 | 374,480 8 4g 


*4,103 4 
21,865 13 


hin eoarve 
Oa 0 
we @eoede 


ence 


355,247 3 o1 374,480 8 44 








384,687 11 5} 


410,656 9 28 














426,608 19 6 | 471,060 9 0 


13 caasee 
: 


@eoevoe 92's: @ 


426,608 19 6 


471,060 9 0 
16,862 0 0 

















21,730 0 0 5.880 0 0 7,890 0 0 11,070 19 6 
983,517 8 241] 368,600 8 43 402,766 9 22] 415,538 0 0 454,198 9 0 
4,855 0 7 1,369 17 6 660] seu 
” 98 ana | ee ea : 00 | 454198 9 0 
338,37 rs 5 15,538 0 0 $ 
| seo 5 108 | aoarea ie a4 | eissse 00 | aeatse 9 0 
27,514.17 4 34,845 17 0 43,497 7 Of] 62,269 4 9 GO26E 3 I 
111 10 
4,962 0 1170 4 8 1,968 13 08 5,841 10 0 see eae 















68,110 14 9 73,142 14 11 


32,476 17 1 36,016 1 8 45,466 0 0 


x 2 
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i RS OG Oe tee ee PE Se 
: 1873-74. 1874-75, 
\' ——— - a RY eR ES Gee | ewe > eee eeegeeeeyts | ee ees re 
i £ s. d. £ s. d. 
| Charges of Deht - . 40,175 56 1 87,812 411 
Governor and Staff - - ~ 6,712 11 10 7,346 8 11 
Privy Council - ~ ~ 953 15 38 635 0 11 
Legislative Council = - - - 76413 1 758 «9 10 
Colonial Secretariat - - - 6,526 210 f 6,491 19 5 
Director of Roads, &e. - - ~ 9,479 11 11 9,521 2 11 
Audit Office | - - - 3,316 18 10 3,277 4 4 
Treasury . : - 2,594 16 2 2,927 16 6 
Savings Bank - - at ne er, ne Ter 
Stamp Cffice - - - 840 11 4 706 7 2 
Post Cffice and Telegraphs - - 15,851 19 7 16,191 7 9 
Customs, &e. - - - 30.840 5 8 31,289 10 9 
Judicial -" - ~ 34,883 6 10 35,287 4 65 
Ecclesiastical - . - 16,993 10 7 16,387 4 
Medical - - - 35,795 5 2 56,637 8 5 
Police - - - 45,330 15 8 49273 0 9 
Prisons and Reformatories - - 28.116 8 3 31,846 14 3- 
Nducation - - - 19,9038 6 1 20,579 13 5 
Harblour Masters - - - 72 0 0 72 0 0 
Militia and Store - - - 70 16 6 1i9 211 
Colonial Allowances and Military Expenditure - 5,157 0 0 5,42 2 6 
Quarantine and Central Board of Health’ - Wet .0O 5 236 14 11 
Miscellaneous - - - 6,826 7 8 13,508 13. 3 
*Census - - - 23 00. 30 0 0 
Steam Communication- - - 4,875 0 0 3,267 10 0 
Stationery and Printing - - 1,866 15 9 - 2,948 6 8 
Library and Museum - - - 334 13. 6 372 3 8 
Irrigation -— - - Suir = Yt eaes 
Colonization - - - 5.000 0 0 5,000 0 0 
Plantations - - - 4.983 15 2 4,666 1 0 
; Railway . z a rr 
: Main Noads and Buildings : - 71,431 910 74,686 6 11 
! Pensions, &c. é - . 14,494 15 6 12,681 3 4 
| Parochial - - - 5,301 17 2 4774 6 9 
Gevlogical Survey - : z 
Rates on Public Buildings - me a 559 16 8 
Recovered Lands - * “ 1297 5 1 | wae. 
Purposes now supplied by Appropriated Revenues - 59 631 9 1 74,322 1 9 
Total Expenditure from Income - 430,614 9 6 500,485 10 3 
re Letotes * 23,500 0 0 
Sinking Funds, &e. - - é 15,191 5 7 13,091 1 1 
Total Payments from Income - 495,605 15 1 546,026 11 4 
From SuRPLUs REVENUES— 
*Census - - et er sre 
toads and Works - - - wus: 00 as et 
Total Payments - - 495,805 15 1 46.026 ll 4 
Less Debt Payments as above - - 15191 5 7 "T3001 1 1 


480,614 9 6 | 532,935 10 3 


@eeseo ——— Foo se eeee 











Add Expenditure from Moneys raised by Loans 
Total - 





ne 
































: = | 480,614 9 6 | 582,935 10 3 

Immigration - - - 56,647 0 6 ; 53.585 N 6 
Sinking Funds, &e, - - - 1,176 12 38 23,854 17 2. 
Total ‘ : -|  57,89312 9 | 7743017 8 


* Loan raised under Law 19 of 1875, 


e 
2 First year of new arrangement. Deht and 
j Jamaica Railway, £25,112 J). 
Post Office £16,663 18s. a 
fj Including Quarantine dud 
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1875-76 1876-77, 1877-78 1878-79 1879-80 
ae ere 8. d. £ gs. d. £ 5 £ s. d. 
36,103 12 0 34,494 6 4 41,021 0 8 43,103 30 49008 Bo 4. 
7,413 6 8 7,215 6 4 7,358£ 13 7 06.15. 8 7,535 4° 3 
335 9 0 485 13 8 856 9 9 463 16 8 14501 = 7 
789 7 2° 799 7 O 813 5 0 796 10 10: 820 15 98 
6205 16 9 6,181 16 103 5307 4 11 5,242 12 103 5256 19 A 
9275 5 6 9,986 14 3 9,923 10 2 9460 7 4 Qx5t 4 O8 
3,237 9 3 BAK) 2 10k 3,493 14 82 8,553 18 83 8,305 16 3 
2,918 18 5 3,314.18 3 8,153 13 24 3,083 10. 83 3,076 1L 0 
Sei | aes seach 2185 1 2 ne 
705 6 4 679 16 11 815 5 6 686 11 6 GO T1 3 
16,573.17 8 15,858 0 1, 16,825 14 6 17,415 19 103 1852615 54 
32,053 1 11 32,230 5 31,466 4 3: 30,499 1 Y 30,799 18 11 
34,703 16 10 35,575 16 93 36,458 18 0 36,054 13 10 37,461 7 1 
14,043 2 9 12.582 18 0 11,309 § dl 10,234 17 8 982610 8 
35,438 9 8 37,240 12 93 46,762 5 103 46,618 2 9 | Il 49.296 12 68 
47.250 17 8 48,736. 4 44 47,3738 15 9 49,785 12 63. 53,353 1 O4 
34,502 13 5 32,172 17 8 31,346 2 74 29,093 13 11 30,017 11 1 
20271 7 4 21,310 19 Os 21,202 1 3} 23,344.16 5 25,600 2 7s 
130 8 I] #660 3 7 663 7 5 882 14 11 1,018 5 0 
G3 1 8 4611 § BL 124 4111 5 4 
4,559 8 3 4,321 6 1 4,633 9 5 4,853 9 1 fo, 
a0 ees Ig 1 | f10 286 16 114 16,966.16 13 23,972 14 103 | 42,995 8 4g 
Os eat Vee. neem, aici, * Said CO per 
4,550 0 0 5,159 3 4 3,842 10 0 4,253 2 6 3,925 12 6 
2,746 15 7 3,394.17 8 2,627 0 5 3,379 6 0 7,147 10 6 
52519 92 570 19 64 521 16 113 B87 5 4 745 14° 1 
50000 0 | 5a 0 0 i sei aie 
4,933 10 8 4,214 15 2 4,488 17 53 4,208 1 5} 5567 9 10k 
tie ick ee eee Le 17,400 11 1 
0 3 71,953 5 9 51,059 138 5 54,017 16 6 75,151 3 9 
11,366 5 0 11'938 10 10 10,632 11 7 12029 9 9 12.659 11 6 
4,858 10 9 4,775 19 2 4,627 17 0 2,265 12 63 2,213 4 6} 
ser oe 669 16 1 nae a, 
__ 51,831 881 9 99 | 69,737 13 63 65,666 6 113 73,793 14 83 83,177 15 32 
486,879 879 6 6. 414,305 18 83} 483,090 1 2%} 502,988 18113] 566,050 16 104 
43,056 11 6 18,144 11 2 21,946 18 0 10,705 3 10 27,406 0 11 
534,935 18 0 512,450 9103]  505,08619 22] 513,644 2 94] 593,456.17 91 
534,935 18 9 2,4 505,036 19 22] 513,644 2 92 | 593,456 17 94 
__ 48,056 056 1 16 18 8144 i a 21,946 18 0 10,705 3°10 27,406 O11 
486,879 S AOU aGE e-cRs | aaan El 02,938 18 112] 568,050 16 103 
ve weet S| B80 1 A) Men 7 Or | eee Se 
ete hace de fas Cee 7 
“86,879 6 6 | 494,305 18 8%] 489,090 1 22] 640,205 6 113| 602,934 9 12 
- 6048210 ¢ 41,900 3 931 §21,478 10 0 21,167 14 8}/ 30,577 14 43 
19,022 14 1 179 Bio. gee a gage Sepsis 


sede oe Bao | ese ae ee 
69,505 5 2 | 43679 9 63 | 21,478 10 0 21,157 14 81 | 693,512 3 6} 


edt deal Geo Master, Kingston now appears. 
pte now borne by General Revenue. 











} For details see Table—Details of Miscellaneous. 


nstruction, £4,153 8/ 
Og, 


coh £1,862 17s, 


Board of Health. 
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DETAILS OF MISCELLANEOUB.. 

















1876-77, 1877-78. 1878-79. 1879-80. 
£ os. d. £ os. d. £ 8s. d. £ 8. d. 
€lerk Parochial Boards bas 22 es 2,242 18 108 
eee and. Harbour Boards 320 13 10 452 & 4 304 0 5 96 17 4 
Miscellaneous 9,514 7 43) 14,465 14 103; 11,026 2 33} 7,098 2 9} 
Colonial Exhibition Philadelphia 11118 5 2316 7 ig oe 
Juvenile Population Commission 36 8 6 170 4 O 67 2 0 
R :l1e: to‘sufferers by recent Hur- 350 0 0 
ne ne at Cayman Islands 2 ne as 
Registrar General's Department ts T,062 611] 2,495 18 5]| 338718 8 
Island Secretary's Office ee: 719 7 33 8384 1 112 ik 
Maintenance of Forfeited Lands. ae _ 37:19 5 | 1,930 3 8 
Civil Service Commission ae 72:16 6 45 16 10} a 
Stationery a Oe re 8 17 10 
eat Printing Establish- a, , 308.11 9| 7,738 12 
sidy to W.I. & P. Telegraph Cor. wate wes 1,833 6 8] 2000 0 
Island Record Office orks es es 366.10 4 962 19 7 
Maintenance of J amaica Railway aA — 6,651 9 91 17,400 11 1 
tamp Commission — a sesea 58 6 6 





ge es 





10,286 16 113] 16,966 16 14] 23,972 14 103 42,925 8 6% 


BT ; 














C.--MEMO0. SHOWING THE ANNUAL SURPLUS TO 30TH SEPTEMBER, 1876; AND THE 































APPROPRIATION, 
Revenues. Expenditure. Surplus. Deficit. 
a, ee en er eee, ee 
£ 3s, d. £ 8s. d. £ 8. d. £ Bd. 
1867-68 - | 350,821 3 74| 335,138 5 112] 15,682 17 73 wee 
1868-69 ~ 420,785 13 72) 338,412 10 114 82,373 2 84 see 
I869-70 - 426,245 10 114) 370,258 9 52 56,987 1 53 Ge 
1870-71 - 408,732 15 112] 404,492 2 23 4,310 13 9 é 
1871-72 - 460,808 1 73 415,538 0 O| 45,270 1 74 
1872-73 ~ 480,954 10 103} 454,198 9 0! 26,756 1 103 awe 
1873-74 - 505,841 16 33%] 480,614 9 63 25,227 6 94 eis 
1874-75 —| 627,018 6 73| 532°935.10 5% he 5,917 3 10 
1875-76 — 529,734 15 10 486,879 6 7 | 42,855 9 3 oe 
4,110,942 15 53] 3,818,397. 4 28/298.462 15 08] 6,917 3 10. 
Deduct Deficit - seis 5,917 3 10 
Net Surplus. = be sau 292,545.11 24 
At present applied to reduc- 
ion of Debentures Debt - oe bins 196,252 6 7 
Unapplied Surplus ~ Fees coe 96,293 4 74 


Applicable to Expenditure 
tom <Appropriated Re- 


venues, at disposal of 
unicipal Boards, &. = aud es 56,681 13 © 
39,611 11 73 


Road Reserve Fund being: 


4 
subject to Governor’s Order wes one 20,420 16 


19,190 15 33 
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2 
ay PART XI. 


ne THE RIO COBRE IRRIGATION CANAL. 

| | | Tux project of irrigating the plains of St. Catherine was originated by Sir 
2! | John Peter Grant in 1870, when he was Governor of Jamaica, and the works 

| { were commenced towards the end of 1872: they came into operation in June 1876. 

| The water required is taken from the Rio Cobre where it emerges from the 

} hills at Angels, at a point on the main road to the north side of the Island, about 

| ¢ 41 miles above Spanish Town. | 

ie The head works, the most important part of the whole project, are situated at 
| this place. They consist of a weir for raising the level of the river and sluices 

: ‘| for admitting water into the canal. The crest of the weir is 30 feet above the 

< { bed of the river and it has a clear overfall of 287 feet. | 

a The average flow of water in the river is about 45,000 cubic yards per hour; 
| the minimum flow is about 30,000 yards. The river is however subject to 

‘ "4 enormous floods and in designing the weir it was of course necessary to provide 

4 [ for these. Several came down during the progress of the work; that of 

-'{ November, 1874, was estimated at eight million yards per hour. These floods 

. Imade the execution of the work very difficult. 

i The water for the canal is drawn off through eight sluices, and at the entrance 

| of the canal there are two under sluices for scouring out any deposits which 


| Sa 


9,90nR 


- 


¢/ 1. may accumulate in front of the gates. 
The first two miles of the main canal were the most difficult to construct; for 
: the first 10 chains it runs through a heavy rock cutting and at other places 
through excavations upwards of 80 feet deep. A large number of masonry 
bridges and falls had to be provided, besides aqueducts, culverts and waste 
weirs. A syphon of 36 inch cast iron pipes, 6 chains long, has been laid under 


| the Rio Cobre at Jones’ Dam for passing the water required for the Caymanas 


Branch. 
The total length of the main canal and the branches at present constructed is 





as follows :— 
Main Canal from Head Works to Jones’ Dam ss - 6 miles. 
Old Harbour Branch - - 8% « 
Port Henderson do. (oe : = ae 
Cumberland Pen do. - - 4 = 
Caymanas do. “ * ab. 6 
Heart’s Ease Subsidiary Channel - = de 
Hartlands do do. - - 1 ae 
Total ~ - 302 miles. 








= cA { ere tne \ 
2 4 ei =— . = 


These branches can be extended and others constructed whenever required for 


} the further development of the scheme. 
The cost of. acquiring the lands and executing the work has been about 


£120,000. The cost of maintenance and management has not exceeded 1} per 


cent per annum. | 
The area embraced by the canal and its branches is nearly 50,000 acres, 


A portion of this cannot be irrigated as itis broken and hilly ground; but 
after making all deductions, including those for roads, gullies, Spanish Town, 
&c., there remain fully 30,000 acres capable of being irrigated. 

| Nearly one half of this land is very suitable for irrigation, and with water 
' and proper cultivation might be made to grow almost any crop as itis a loamy 
soil, slightly porous and capable of taking up water without letting it through 


—_-. 
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too rapidly. -The remainder is a clay soil which produces, with irrigation, 
excellent crops of sugar cane and guinea grass. - 
So far, the water has not been largely used for irrigation, but this need not 
be thought to point to the ultimate failure of the scheme from a financial point 
of view. Experience in other countries, where similar works have eventually 
been most successful, has shewn that the growth of irrigation from new canals 
is slow and that during the first few years they hardly pay working expenses. 
In the present case the novelty of agricultural irrigation in. Jamaica has no 
doubt much to do with the slow progress it has made. 
Of the little which has been done nearly all, with one or two notable excep- — 
tions, has been accomplished with little or no system. It is not generally un- 
derstood that the distribution of water for irrigation requires intelligence and 
constant attention. In laying out the ground the eye should not be trusted, for 
even where it has become practised its accuracy requires to be tested by proper 
instruments. As this necessity becomes more generally recognised, the profits 
derived from irrigated land will increase and also the area under irrigation. 
The cultivation at present carried on is frequently of the poorest description 
aad the wonder is that it should be profitable at all. . 
The area now under irrigation does not exceed 2,090 acres and is made up as 
follows : | 


Sugar Cane wee 1,100 acres. 
Bananas oes 500 acres. 
Guinea Grass wet 400 acres. 


The annual revenue at present amounts to nearly £2,700 and is derived from 
the sale of water for irrigation, for watering stock, for supplying the Spanish 
Town Water Works, andfrom the sale of fruit, &c., grown on the canal banks. 
A large number of coconut and other fruit trees have been planted on the banks 
which will in a few years be a source of revenue. 

The natural slope of the ground over which the canal is carried is consider- 
able, and the canal therefore affords a large mill-power which will also in time 
be a source of revenue. 

The water is supplied by passing it from the canal through a pipe, near 
the lower end of which a notch is fixed. This notch enables the quantity dis- 
charged to be calculated ang the person supplied is also able to satisfy himself 
that the proper supply is flowing into his channel. 

Opinions differ as to the quantity of water required for irrigating an acre of 
land and it is impossible to determine what would be applicable in all cases. 
It is evident that much must depend on the crop and on the nature of the soil, 
for a quantity which might suffice for a retentive soil would not suffice fora 
sandy porous one. : 

General Mann, R.E., under whom as Director of Roads the works were car- 
ried out, was of opinion that an average allowance of one cubic yard per hour for 
each acre would he sufficient and it was upon this basis that the capacity of the 
canal was fixed. This allowance is equal to a rainfall of 65 inches in the year. 

If water was applied to only one-half of the land which is capable of 
being irrigated, the scheme would be a success from a monetary point of view, 
and there is every reason to believe that it will be so in the course of time. 

There are not many more promising openings for enterprise than the taking 
up of some of the lands embraced by this scheme, a large proportion of which 
is at present uncultivated and even in ruinate. : 

Amongst the crops which could be cultivated with profit are the following : 
sugar cane, Liberian coffee, bananas, plantains, cacao, oranges, limes, and the 
other members of the orange family, coconuts, nutmeg, tobacco, guinea grass, 
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#4 | corn, pine-apples, pease, vegetables and various fibrous plants that are likely to 


be soon recognized as valuable. 
dt} ~~ Undertakings like the Rio Cobre Irrigation Works ought to be amongst the 
put ) most profitable in the world, and there is no record of such works-ever having 
tit been otherwise than beneficial to the inhabitants of the countries where they 


a3 ¢ are carried on. 

Sy ne ee ee 
‘ KINGSTON AND LIGUANEA WATER WORKS. 

OF ‘Tae City of Kirgston and Plains of Liguanea are supplied with water from the Hope 

ts) River. The Dam Head and Intake are situated about 7 miles from Kingston, and a mile 

v!{ above the Hope Settling Tanks or Reservoirs. The water of the river is divided between 

liz; the owner of the Muna Estate for 5-9ths, and the Government Waiter Works Commis- 

wa] Sioners for 4-9ths, and this share, which in the driest season is equal to about 5 cubic feet 
iy persecond, after a preliminary clearing in the Settling Tanks at the Hope, is made to 
wa! supply the Pens by means of a 9-inch main, and also the Cavalier’s Works for the Town 
is supply by a conduit in masonry nearly 4 miles in length. 

The three Settling Tanks at the Hope are capable of holding about 3,766,000 gallons of 

__} water and are 12 feet in depth. There are also two other Settling Reservoirs at the Cross 

“1 Roads or Montgomery’s Corner, capable of holding 1,862,000 gallons of water; thesesupply 

Allman Town, the Slipe Pen Road and a few Pens or Country Villas in the upper part 

of Kingston that are above the level of the Works at Cavalier’s. They also receive the 

surplus waters from the 9-inch main that supplies the Pens in St. Andrew’s, and are 
connected with the Works at Cavalier’s by a 6-inch main. 

: The Works at Cavaliers, situated between the northend of the Race Course and Up- 

“y Park Camp, consist— 

Ist. Of a large Settling Reservoir, 256 feet long by 160 in breadth and 20 feet in depth, 

capable of holding 23 million gallons of water ; 

2nd. Of two Filter Beds, each 200 feet long by 100 broad, and 8 feet deep. They con- 

tain the necessary filtering materials, such as small stone, graveland sand, super- 
posed in layers, and are capable of filtering 1,500,000 gallons in 24 hours. 

drd, Of a Pure Water Tank 200 feet by 180 and 20 feet in depth, capable of holding 

about 3,000,000 gallons, or over 2 days supply to the City. 

The water for the Town supply is drawn from this Tank which is 156 feet above mean 
sea level, by a 21-inch main, and distributed over the City by means of 12, 4 and 2 inch 
new cast iron mains of which there are about 35 miles. . 

The water supply has been laid on to 4,200 houses in Kingston, all supplied with a 
separate 4 inch galvanized wrought iron service pipe and brass stop cocks, and most pre- 
mises have new screw-down delivery cocks of the best make. There are 300 Hydrants 
distributed over the City for fire purposes and street watering, so situated at about 250 
feet apart that in case of fire, and on adapting alight portable copper stand pipe, water 
can instantly be thrown over the roof of any house in the Town with a pressure varying 
_ from 23 to 67 Ibs. to the square inch, without the aid of a fire engine. 

The supply is on the constant and high pressure system, and all the water consumed 
by the Town, which is equal to about 1,200,000 gallons in 24 hours, is filtered at 
Cavaliers ; but the water supplied to the Pens amounting to about 800,000 gallons per day 
being drawn from the Reservoirs at the Hope is not filtered, although the supply is con- 
stant. , 

The Government purchased the rights of the old Company in 1871 for a sum of £51,200, 

for the purpose of constructing new Works, as the old Works were very defective, and the 

old mains nearly worn out. The new Works were completed in May, 1876, ai an expen- 
diture of about £87,000, and are managed by a Government Board of Commissioners, 

The Commissioners are the Colonial Secretary, the Director of Roads, the Auditor-Gene- 

ral, the Custos of Kingston and the Custos of St. Andrew. 

The water delivered to Kingston is of excellent quality, although it may he classed 
among the hard waters owing to its sources passing through limestone and probably gyp- 
sum strata. It isnot quite 50 hard as the London Thames water, as may be seen by the 


following analysis made by the Island Chemist :— 
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Parts per Million. { Degrees of Hardness. 


Total. 





Permanent. 





Ammonia. 











Mean of 5 different sam- ) 
ples taken as deliver- 
ed from the new pipes, 
at Chemist’s Labora- 17.22 
tory, East Street, from 
Ho to 15th January, 


11.3 5.9 


The former water supply by the old Company was on the intermittent system, deliver- 
ing a very indifferent supply of dirty, unfiltered water for a short time once or twice 
a day and barely sufficing for the supply of 1,600 houses. At present with the new 
Works, and the same available quantity at the source as formerly, nearly three times this 
number of houses are furnished with a constant and never failing supply of pure water. 
This result has been attained by prevention of waste, as also by improved fittings to the 
pours Bee &c., and a more effective distribution and control of the water supply at the 

e orks. ; 





ESTABLISHMENT OF THE KINGSTON AND LIGUANEA WATER WORKS. 





Salary Date of First 
Office. Name of Holder. and other Appointment to 
Emolument. | Public Service. 








oe 

















£ ad 
Managing Commissioner | Hon. H. J. Kemble - 240 0 O | Ist Jan., 1872. 
Engineer - | F. Target, M.1.C. E. - 550 O O | 17th Oct., 1873, 
Clerk ~- | Henry Lee - 300 0 O | 1st Oct., 1869. 
Collector - | Edmund Levy - * 22nd July, 1864. 
Assistant Clerk - | C, FE. Colthirst - 120 0 O | 5th July, 1868, 
Ditto ~ | D. Barton - 120 0 O | 4th July, 1879. 





WATER RATES. 
When the Property shall be under the annual value of £6 (except Houses included in class 1 


in the Ist section of Law 27 of 1869) 2s. 6d. per month 
When the Property shall be of the annual value of £6 and under £10 - 3s, 6d. ,, 
9 9? £10 99 £20 — 4s. 6d. 99 
” 29 £20 ” £30 - 5s. ” 
99 99 £30 39 £40 Te 6s, 39 
a : £40 » £5:0 - 7%, 7 
9 ” £50 ” £60 - 8s. 9 
” 9 £60 99 £70 - 10s. ” 
93 ” ; £70 99 £80 ~ 128. ” 
9” 99 £80 9 £100 baa 14s, ry] 
29 99 £100 99 £150 ead } 68. 99 
99 9 £150 and upwards a 18s, ” 


The limits within which such rates are payable are as follows :—From a line beginning 
atthe Harbour at the southern end of Paradise Street, running northerly along that street 
to the Windward Road, westerly along the Windward Road to Barnes’Gully, thence north- 
erly, following the course of such gully as far as the northern boundary of the Parish of 
Kingston, as defined by Law 20 of 1867; following that boundary westward as far as the 
Spanish Town Road ; thence south-easterly along the Spanish Town Road to the Kingston 
Pen Road; thence southerly along the line of the Kingston Pen Road to the Harbour; and 
thence along the shore of the Harbour to the point of starting. 

The occupier of a Property, used for any of the purposes mentioned in the 2nd sub-section 
of the 6th section of Law 18 of 1875 pays, in addition to the prescribed rate, such sum as the 
Commissioners may in each case specially declare. 





* Five per cent, commission on all collections. 
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ing The occupier of a Property not used as a residence, nor for any of the purposes last referred 
\» to, pays a sum equal to one-third of the prseubed rate. . 
ari The quantity of water to which each Ratepayer is entitled under the 9th section of Law 18 
wat § £1876 is as follows :— 
2s. 6d. per month ° 100 gallons a day 
— 38. 6d, ” 7 150 9 
As, 6d, 93 > 200 99 
Bs. 5 . 250 9 
68. 9) e 300 99 
78. ” . 350 99 
J 8s. ” oad 400 39 
¢ 10s, x” * 500 99 
; 128, ne ° 600 i 
14s, } 
16s. ” ba 1000 99 
ae 18s ( 
an Stores e 250 Gg 
i Scale shewing the additional sums to be paid under section 10 of Law 18 of 1875 by Rate- 
mt payers requiring an extra supply of water for purposes not comprehended in the 2nd sub- 
I section of section 6 :— 
thi For a bata excecding 200 gallons in capacity, 1s. 3d. per month for every 100 gallons 


7 
! 


- 


en a | 5 een 


a 


of capacity or fraction of 100 gallons above 200; or such other payment as may 


be in any case specially agreed to hy the Commissioners. 

For a garden exceeding 600 square yards in area ls..a month for every 200 square 
yards or fraction of 200 square yards above 600 square yards, or such other pay- 
ment as may be in any case specially agreed to by the Commissioners, 

For every fountain or stand pipe 2s. a month; Provided that no Ratepayer shall be 

required to pay for a fountain or stand pipe in a garden as well as for excess of 

area of a garden; but if a fountain or stand pipe be provided in a garden exceed- 
ing 600 square yards in area the Ratepayer shall be charged, at the rate herein- 
before stated, for either the fountain or stand pipe only, or for the excess of area 


of the garden only, at the option of the Commissioners. 
For extra supplies of water, under section 10 of Law 18 of 1875 at the rate of Is. for 
gallons, except as hereinbefore provided for baths of large size, for gardens, 


and for fountains and stand pipes. 


THE VICTORIA MARKET. 

‘Tus building is a remarkably handsome and very commocious iron structure. It is 
within a rectangular space which is enclosed by an iron railing on a brick wall, the dimen- 
sions of the enclosure being 306 feet north to south and 159 feet east to west. In the 
centre of each of the four sides are the entrance gates, the principal one being on the 
western sidefrom King Street ; this entrance is by an arched way between two rooms 
which serve as offices, the whole being surmounted by a clock tower. There is a fountain 
immediately opposite the main entrance. | 

The building is supported by 40 cast iron columns fifteen feet in height and octagonal in 
form, placed at distances forty five feet apart from north to south and twenty four feet 
nine inches from east to west. The space of the roof trusses is forty five feet and they are 
placed eight feet three inches apart. Theroof covering is of galvanized corrugated iron, 
the area under cover being 3,837 square yards. 

_The building is entirely surrounded by a verandah seven feet in width supported by 
eight columns of the same character as the main columns ; the object of the verandah is to 
give additional protection against rain and the slant rays of the sun. 

There are 92 benches to receive the articles exposed for sale ; each bench is twenty feet 
ong and four feet wide. They are so arranged as to form lanes twelve feet in width 
Tunning north and south for the public to circulate in. Between the backs of the ranges 
of benches, a space four feet nine inches in width, is six feet for thesellers, These benches 
are so divided as to give 246 stalls with an aggrogate lineal space of 1840 feet. The 
benches are of cast iron with slate tops. 

The flooring of the Market is of Portland cement on astrong bed of concrete, the drains 
being formed of the game material and covered with perforated cast iron plates. Water. 
18 laid on to 20 taps attached to columns, in various parts of the building, which is freely 


used for keeping the building clean. 

The cost of the Market, including the lands purchased, was £22,778. , 
The Public Landing Place of the City is opposite to the southern gate of the Market; 
it is 60 feet in length and 21 feet in breadth, with wooden flooring and stone steps lead- 
ing into the sea ; the structure whieh is very neat is covered with a light iron roof, The 
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cost of this Landing Place, with the cost of an adjacent one for the use of trading boats, 


&c., was £2,238. This sum includes the cost of building a handsome cut stone quaywall . 


along the beach and in front of the Market 233 feet in length. 


The total amount for these structures (£25,016) was raised by debentures bearing in- 
terest at six per cent. The market fees which in 1879 amounted to £1,650 provide for 
the interest and sinking fund of the loan. ; 

The Market is under the management of a Board of Commissioners consisting of the 
Colonial Secretary, the Director of Roads, the Auditor General, and the Custos of Kings- 
ton, the latter being the Chairman. The Market was first opened to the public on the 
24th May, 1872, when Governor Sir John Peter Grant named it after Her Most Gracious 
Majesty “The Victoria Market,” 


The following are the fees taken at the Vicrorra Marxer under Law 15 of 1872 sec. 3: 


For each Butcher's Stall for the sale Fruit and Higgs, for a day or part 
of ae or Veal for a day, or part aca of a day - 2 - £0 0 6 
of a day - = ; . 
¥or each Stall for the sale of Mut- Ce. a et ie ure 
ton (Sheep) or Pork for a day, or day  ~ y Ze EGG 
part of a day = - 03 0 : 
For each Stall for the sale of Goats For each Stall for a day or part of 
Flesh for aday or partofaday 0 2 0 a day, whereat may be sold Salt, 
For each Stall for the sale of Liver Spices, Butter, salt or fresh, Bread, 
for a day or part of a day - 010 ales or other Food not above 
For the sale at any Stall sect apart mentioned and not prohibited, 
for the purpose of any weight of Milk or other drink not prohibi- 
Fresh Fish not exceeding Z5fbs. 0 0 6 ted > e = 00 6 
And for every additional 25ibs or For each Stall for a day or part of 
fractional part of 25ibs. - 0 0 6 a day, whereat may be sold any 
For each Stall for the sale of Tur- Miscellaneous Articles not above 
tle fora day or partofaday - 0O 2 6 mentioned, such as the Market 
For each Stall for the sale of Vege- Commissioners from time to time 
tables, Ground Provisions, Grain, . shall permit to be sold thereat 006. 
The following shall be the Fees for Articles taken for sale into the space set aside for Carts: 
For each Cart with Articles for sale For each lot of Tubs, Yabbas, or 
(except Charcoal) = - - 01 0 Tinware - - - 0 6 
For‘each Cart with Charcoal - 0 1 For each Beast Load of Articles - 0 0 6 
For each Hamper Load of Articles 0 0 3 £Foreach Sucking Pig or Kid - 0O 0 3 
For each can of Sugar - QO 0 8 Wherea whole Bench is rented for 
For each Head Load and each Bas- a week or more, a reduction of 
ket Bowlor other Vessel, with Ar- one-sixth is to be allowed from 
ticles for sale - - 00 2 the rents as above stated. 


A. Public Market called the Sotzas Market is also hell in the upper part of Orange 
Street, but the buildings are mere sheds and require no description. 


The following are the fees taken at the Sollas Market :— 


For each Cart with Articles for sale for the purpose of any weight of 
(except Charcoal) - - 01 0 Fresh Fish not exceeding 25ihs- 0 0 
For each Cart with Charcoal - 01 6 Forevery additional 25fbs.,.or frac- 
tional part of 25lbs. ~ - 00 6 
For each Head Load and each Bowl, For each Can of New Sugar ~- 003 
Basket or Vessel with articles for For each Hamper Load of Articles 0 0 3 
sale (except Fresh lish) - 0 0 2 ¥or each Table whereon may be 
For each lot of Tub, Yabbas or Tin- sold Salt Provisions for a day or 
ware - i - 00 6 part of a day - ~ 0 0 6 
For each Beast Load of Articles - 0 0.6 Inaddition to the foregoing Rates 
For each Sucking Pig or Kid - 00 8 on Articles brought into this Mar- 
For each Bow! or Basket of Tripe, ket for sale, there shall be paid 
Cow’s Heel, Sheep or Pigs feet - 0 0 3 by each person making use of a 


For the sale at any Stall set apart Stall fora day or partof aday 0 0 & 


The following are the average prices at which articles of Food, &c.. are sold in the Victoria 
Market :— 


MEAT, POULTRY. 
Beef, 6d per fb. Turkey, 1/ per th. and Fowls 9d per 1b., but 
Mutton 1/ per Ih. chiefly sold at 4/ and 6/ a couple 
Goat’s Flesh, 9d., occasionally 73d, Chickens, half price 
Pork, 9d. ditto ditto Ducks, 7/ a pair 
Turtle 6d. per Th. Pigeons, 1/6 ditto 


Vish, 6d per ib. Game, according to size, 1/ to 2/ abrace 


MARKETS, 


oneness sos essen use eu sadam snsphenanesteansseinemeeosetytoete, 


lr aaa | FRUITS, 

rm , Coffee, 1/ per quar 

. fi Pine Apple, according to size, 4/ to 6/ per doz. 
Granadilla, ditto ditto 3d to 6d each 


I Musk Melon, 3/ to 6/ per doz 
lo for Water Melon, 3/ to 6/ ditto 
Custard Apple, 1/ ditto 
Cherimoyer, 1/ ditto 
- Dry Coconuts, 9d ditto 
ung Breadfruit, 1/ ditto 
mit { Spanish Plums, 13d per heap 
X00 > Sugar Canes, ls per bundle of 16 or 20, 3 feet 
ong 
Pomegranate, 1/ per doz 
Sweetsop, 3d ditto 
Naseberry, 6d ditto 
Mangoes, 13d ditto 
Star Apple, 6d ditto 
Oranges, 3d ditto 
Avocado Pears, 1/ ditto 
Cashew, 13d ditto 
Shaddock, 2/ ditto 
Papaw, 3d each 
Ripe Banana, 3d per doz, 
White Grapes, 1/3 per tb, 
Black ditto, 1/ ditto 
Strawberry, 1/ per quart 
Wanglo, in full season, 6d. per quart, out of 
Season, 1/3 per quart 
Tamarinds, a heap consisting of about 6 or 8 
dozens, 3d. 
Ginep, a bunch of about 100, 134. 
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VEGETABLES, contd, 
Garden Eggs, 9d to 1/ per doz 
Pumpkins, 3/ to 4/ ditto 
Ackee, 14d to 3d ditto 
Onions, 3d to 6d per ib. 
Yellow Yam, 6/to | pe cwt. 
White Yam, 7/ to 15/ ditto 
Guinea Yam, 7/ to 15/ ditto 
Negro Yam, py to 12/ ditto 
Indian Yam, &/ to 10/ ditto 
Cocos, 8/ to 10/ ditto 
Plantains, 4/6 to 6/ per hundred 
Bananas, 1/ per punch of about 50 
Potatoes, 2d or 3d per Ib. 
Sweet Potatoes, 6/ per cwt. 
Cassava, 6/ to 8/ per cwt. 
Cucumbers, Tomato, Ochro and Peppers are 
sold in bundles or by heaps. 
Artichokes, according to size, from 6d. to 1/ a 
piece 
Turnip, Carrot, Beet Root, Indian Kale, Let- 
tuce, Scallion, Sweet Marjoram, Thyme 
tabenths Leeks, Radish, Celery, Sage an 
= 


Water Cress are sold in small bundles from 
13d to 3d each. 
GRAINS, &c. 
Corn, at 8/ per bushel 


Red Peas, 6d per quart 
Gongo Peas, 6d ditto 
Black Eye Peas, 44d ditto 
Quick Increase, 74d ditto 
Rounceval, 6d ditto 
Broad Beans, 6d ditto 


Ginger, a heap weighing llb, 14d. 
Guava, Id, a dozen: oats = 
Limes, 14d. per doz. 

VEGETABLES, &¢. 
Chocho, 6d per doz., 
Cabbage, 5/, occasionally 6/7ditto 


The Market Commissioners at present are : 
Hon. J. C. Mackglashan, Auditor Genera} 


Hon. E. Newton, Colonial Secretary 
R.E., Dir. of Roads Hon. H. J. Kemble, Custos of Kingston. 


Hon. Major-Gen. J. R. Mann, 
The Custos of Kingston receives, as Managing Commissioner, a salary and praveling 


allowance of £120 per annum. 
Secretary—S, A. Iffla, salary £80 per annum. 


Victoria Market. 
Clerk—R, C. Hinchcliffe, £120 per annum. Asst, Clerk—D. M. Leon, £75 per annum. 
Sollas Market. 


Sugar Beans, 6d ditto 
French Beans, in pods 
Black Betty, 6d ve quart 
Groundnuts, 3d ditto 
Split Peas, 3d ditto. 
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Asst, Clerk—E. Morand, £90 per annum. 


a a a I Te 
MARKETS THROUGHOUT THE ISLAND. 
ER a a 
Amount of Fees 


Remarks, 


i a lo 


Locality of Market. Name of Clerk or other Officer (Received during 

in Charge. the year 1879. 
ea ae es ON UNEP ICL ls TNO A VS A ces Sa 

, £ sd 
Kingston— S. A. Iffia, Clerk to Commissioners The following 
: Victoria Market - | H.C. Hinthcliffe and D. M. Leon 1,649 18 0 | Parishes have 
' Sollas Market - | E. Morand - 859 6 6 | no Public Mar- 
' Bt Mary— kets: St.Andrew 
Manning’s Town - | F.C. Jones ~ 36 0 0 | Westmoreland, 
Annotto Bay - | Robert C, Sheriff - 25 0 0 | St. Thomas, In 
Clarendon— the first named 
_ Chapelton John Thompson - 146 16 731 Parish one is 
Four Paths Thomas Mackglashan - 738 6 3) nownearly com 
: - 59 5 1 | pleted at Halt. 

t ~ 


[tet 


Hayes - Robert Foster way-Tre 
-Tree. 


The Alley Wm. Barclay 
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MARKETS THROUGHOUT THE ISLAND, contuwed. 


Amount of Fees 
Locality of Market. Name of Clerk or other Officer |Received during} Remarks. 























in Charge. the year 1879, 
£ os. d, 
Hanover— . 
Lucea - | Geo. R. Davis - 80 3 6° 
Green Island - | Wm. Barrrow - 2510 9 
St. James— ; . 
Montego Bay -~ | Wm. Tomlinson - 162 0 6 
Manchester— 
Mandeville ~ | Jos. Levy - 180 0 0 
Porus ~ | Elizabeth Mitchell - 36 0 0 
Newport - | Jos. Deleon - 10 0 @ 
Trelawny— 
Falmouth ~ | Isaac Reuben - 39 13 :6 
St. Elizabeth : 
Black River - | C. E. McFarlane - ‘y Recertly opened 
St. Ann— . 
St, Ann's Bay - | Thomas T. Smith - 27 12 3 
St. Catherine— 
Spanish Town .— | Robert Jackson - * 
Linstead ~ | George Gardiner - * 
Old Harbour - | Isaac Dolphy - * 


ear gE ee 





* Inforination not supplied. 


KINGSTON: GAS WORKS. 

Tux question of lighting Kingston with Gas seems to have been first mooted in 1866 
when Mr. 8. C. Burke agitated the question. Nothing, however, was done in the mat- 
ter until 1870, when Mr. W. Climie applied to the Governor, Sir J.P. Grant, om behalf of 
some capitalists in England for a concession to erect Gas Works for the supply of the 
City, such concession to extend over a period of thirty years. The further terms pro- 
posed were that the maximum price should he 18/ per 1000 eubic feet; the Gas to he 
used for lighting the streets and all public buildings, and that all imported -materiais 
should be duty free. These terms, did not prove acceptable to Sir J. P. Grant, 
who considered that such a concession would place it bevond the power of the inhab!- 
tants of Kingston to obtain Gas on what he thought reasonable, or anything approaching 
reasonable, terms. A similar answer was returned to Mr. T. L. Harvey who applied in 
1871 "for a similar concession; the Governor remarking that if Gas were to.be provided he 
would recommend that the provision be made by establishing Government Gas Works, 
thereby avoiding aj] the very serious. objections to long monopolies to private parties. 

- On Sir J. P. Grant referring the proposal to establish Government Gas Works to the 
Kingston Municipal Board, he was met by the very curious objection that the lighting 
up of the streets would be attended with considerable disadvantage, unless accompanied 
by a more efficient police force, in consequence of the fact that the “ unscientific and 
' fenorant depredating class of the community have great fear of darkness, and generally 
take advantage of the light of the moon for their operations.’’? In other respects the 
proposal was hailed with satisfaction. The objection, however, somewhat surprised the 
Governor, who thereupon called on the Inspector General of Police to furnish him with 
a record of crimes, with a view to ascertain whether more crimes were comuitted In 
Kingston on moonlight nights than on dark nights, and to ask the Police Officers stationed 
in Kingston for their opinion whether lighting the streets with Gas would promote the 
crimes in question. Major Prenderville in his report showed that of seventy-four 
‘burglaries and larcenies committed between January, 1870, and September, 1871, inclu- 
sive, only-eighteen were. committed on the moonlight nights, which were one hundred and 
eighty-five in number; whilstseventy-seven were committed on the dark nights, which were 
one hundred and ninety-nine in number; and twenty-nine were committed on the 
nights that were partly dark and partly moonlight, which were two hundred and fifty- 
four in number. The unanimous opinion of the Officers of Police was that street 
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lighting would be a help to the Constabulary and a difficulty in the way of the thief, 
an opinion which Major Prenderville endorsed and sustained by the writings of Saint 
John, who said in his Gospel eighteen hundred years ago that “ Every one that doeth evil 
hateth the light and cometh not to the light, that his works may not be reproved.”’ 

Sir J. P. Grant, fortified by these opinions, caused a Bill to be passed through the 
Legislative Council during the session of 1872, appointing as Gas Commissioners the 
persons holding for the time being the respective offices of Colonial Secretary, Director 
of Roads, Auditor General, Custos of Kingston and Custos of St. Andrew, and empower- 
ing them to raise by debentures the sum of £30,000 for the purpose of erecting Gas 
Works and working same. 

The Works were commenced early in 1875 and completed in 1877, the Town being 
lighted with Gas for the first time on the 10th May. The Works were constructed under 
the superintendence of Mr. John Stiven. They consist of a retort house containing six 
beds of retorts; a building containing the exhaust engine and boilers, the scrubber, the 
station meter, the governor and photometer ; the purifying and lime house ; the coal 
shed; and one gas holder, which contains, when full, 36,000 cubic feet of Gas, or 
about 1} days supply. The cost of the Works, including the mains and 300 street lamps 
for lighting the City, was £28,000. The Works are situated beyond the Railway Stations 
a oe good appearance to the Line, the buildings being exceptionally massive and 
well built. 

The quantity of Gas made averages seven million cubic feet per annum ; the amount of 
coals carbonized amounting to 200 tons of Cannel and 500 tons of common. The public 
lights consume exactly one half the quantity of Gas made, the street lamps being lit on 
an average 200 hours per month. The number of meters fixed up to 30th September, 
1880, was 180, supplying close upon 3,000 lights. ‘he average cost of introducing Gas 
into a dwelling has been 10/ per light. This, of course, is exclusive of the cost of the’ 
gaseliers, which vary in value very greatly. 


F ae average consumption of Gas in different institutions and dwellings has been as 
ollows :— 




















Public Institutions ae 10,000 to 20,000 cubic feet per month 
Churches, Chapels, &c. Sa 3,000 to 5,000 is 
Dwellings above £100 rental dys 2,009 to 3,000 : 
“from £50 to £100 rental 1,000 to 2,000 se 
ae below £50 rental wa 500 to 1,000 66 
The Revenue for the Financial Year 1879-80 was as follows :— 
. Rents or ge £34 0 0 
Gas Rates nae ae . 4605 16 3 
Meter Hire me sais 3110 9 
Coke gate ane 134 18 9 
Tar ee ies 133 13 11 
Lime sau Salar 461 2 4 
Fittings soe ae 839 6 5 
Rental of Fittings ... vie 61 4 10 
Coal re = 7 6 3 
Meters aoe re . 212 0 
Total ae san £6,311 11 6 
The Expenditure for the Financial Year 1879-80 was :— 
Capital Account—Meters . war £78 18 9 
Gas Mains Extension 56 0 8 
Pipes ve 5 0 0 
' Gas making ne ; aes 842 4 7 
Coal re ie 43119 8 
Lime making con | we 372 19 9 
Miscellaneous Expenditure ea 329 12 4 
Gas Fittings = wee 820 6 7 
Salaries and Commissions ase 853 18 3 
Lainp Posts and Lanterns (maintenance 266 15 8 
Total Bee es £4,057 16 5 
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The prices charged for Gas, &., are as follows:— 


For each Street Lamp, per annum £8 0 0 

For Gas consumed, per 1000 feet 015 0 With 20 per cent discount 
For Coke, per ton Sie 1 0 O ( for prompt payment 

For Tar, per gallon oes 01 0 

For Quick Lime, per barrel see 0 4 0 


The price charged for Gas, virtually 12/ per 1,000 cubic feet, compares favorably with 
the rates elsewhere in the West Indies, the price being in Demerara 15/, Barbadoes 15/ 


§t. Thomas 15/, Havana 20/, Santiago de Cuba 24/, Panama 24/, 
Tt has been calculated that to produce a light equal to that given by the combustion © 


of 1,000 cubic feet of Gas of 18 candle power would require: 


47 lbs of Tallow Candle at 6d. per Jb. ous £1 3 6 
40 lbs of Composition Candle at 1/ per Ib. 20 0 
5} gallons of Colza Oil at 5/ per gallon... 17 6 

012 0 


6 gallons Kerosene at 2/ per gallon , 
Good Gas, therefore, at 12/ is far cheaper, light for light, than any other illuminant, 
with the exception of Kerosene Oiland Naptha, but if loss of time in trimming wicks and 
cost of broken chimneys be taken into account it is questionable whether Gas is not 
cheaper than any kind of mineral oil. 
The present Commissioners are :— 
i. Newton, Colonial Secretary, Chairman. J. R. Mann, Director of Roads. 
J.C. Mackglashan, Auditor General. H. J. Kemble, Custos, Kingston. 
J. H. McDowell, Custos, St. Andrew. _ 
The Custos of Kingston receives as Managing Commissioner a salary of £120 per 
annum, | 
Engineer—G, N. Cox, A.M.I.C.E. £400. 
Clerk and Collector—E. W. Norton, £100 and & per cent commission on collections. 


Secrctary—H. Lee, £59. 


KINGSTON SLAUGHTER HOUSE. 

These buildings were erected by the Director of Roads Department under the provi- 
sion of Law 37 of 1872, for the purpose of securing to the inhabitants of Kingston a 
supply of good and wholesome meat. The details of management are under the control 
of a Managing Commissioner, the Honble. H. J. Kemble. 

The Slaughter House was first opened for use on the Ist of March, 1876, at which 
date all private slaughter yards had been dispensed with, the value of them having been 
paid to the proprietors in accordance with section 24 of the Law. 

The sum expended in the purchase of land, erection of buildings, cattle pens and wharf, 
and for compensaticn to the owners of private slaughter yards, was £10,501 1/1. 


‘The fees for slaughtering are as follow :--- 





If the Slaughter men|If the Slaughter men 
and Dressers are pro-jand Dressers are pro- 





Animal] Slaughtered, vided by the Com- | vided by the Owner 

, missioners. of the animal. 

#£ os. d. £8. da 

Oxen, per head ies 0 6 0 0 5 0 
Calves - bee 0 4 0 03 0 
Sheep - F 0 3 0 0 2 6 
Goats 6 03 0 0 2 0 
Figs over 200 Ibs. 0 5 O 0 4 0 
Do. under 200 lbs. 04 0 0 3 6 
Turtle, each — see ois 0 2 6 0 2 0- 
Disjointing June and other large Fish, each O01 6 0 1 0 
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The number of animals, turtle, etc., slaughtered to the 30th September, 1879, was as 
follows :— 





Calves: —_ Goats. | Pigs. } Turtle..} Total. 














Oxen: 
_ ee ie 
Prom See wero’ t| «Lest | 14 | so | tes | a2 | 4s7 | 3,689 
To 30th Septenzber, 1877 3,369 | 35 905 | 211 | 838 | 1,095 6,453 
“ “ 1878 3242 | BL. | 844 | 193 | 775 | 7962 | 6047 
“ « 1879 3197 | 38 737 | 113 | siz | 2,380 6,282 
«“ “ 1880 | 3160 | 48 471 103 | 600 | 13292 5,584 


Gas is used in the slaughtering compartments, and has been found to.be a great im- 
provement upon the former system of lighting. 

Since the opening of the Slaughter House several head of cattle and turtle have been 
condemned and destroyed, after having been slaughtered, as unfit for human food. This 
circumstance alone would point. to. the advantage of such an Institution being under the 
control of disinterested persons, whose only object is the preservation of the public. 
health by preventing the possibility of diseased meat being exposed for sale, 

Commissioners—Hon. BH. Newton, Coloniak Secretary. 
Hon. Major-General J. R. Mann, Director of Roads.. 
Hon. J. C. Mackglashan, Auditor-General. 
Hon. H. J. Kemble, Custos of Kingston.. 
Superintendent—W. P. Taylor, salary £120 per annum. 
Secretary—C. W. Tait, salary x12 per annum. — 


THE SPANISH TOWN WATER WORKS. 

In 1836, the Marquis of Sligo being Governor, a Company was formed for supplying’ 
Spanish Town with water from the Rio Cobre, which was obtained by pumping and dis- 
tributed through the Town in cast-iron pipes. From that year until 1870 the Company 
continued in operation, but the supply of water distributed was limited and very irregu- 
lar, entire stoppages of several weeks duration often occurring from various causes, and the 
undertaking was financially not a success. 

In 1870 the Works were purchased by the Government and put in thorough order ; 
the mains relaid and extended, suitable: pumping machinery erected, and a new masonry. 
service reservoir built to hold 150,000 galluns- : 

The supply of water under the new arrangement was.regular but not continuous, each 
ratepayer being only entitled to water for a certain number of hours daily, Sundays ex- 
cepted, when no water was supplied. } 

In 1877 a Bill was passed through the Council (Law 16 of 1877) for providing Spanish 
Town with a constant supply of water from the Rio Cobre Irrigation Canal by gravita- 
tion. The new Works were commenced early in 1879 and were sufficiently advanced by 
August in that year for pumping to bediscontinued. The water is taken from the main 
canal at Hog Hole Pen, about two. miles to the north of Spanish Town, and is led into 
a Settling Reservoir, formed. at that place, having a capacity of one-and-a-half million 
gallons, equal to. about ten days’ supply. From the reservoir the water is conveyed to 
Spanish Town in an 8-inch cast-iron main. Service pipes and taps are laid on to every 
house in the Town and the supply of water is constant day and night. 

Within certain limits the water rate is compulsory under the new system. The pre- 
vailing and minimum rate is 1s. 6d. per month, while formerly for an intermittent sup- 
ply it was 5s. per month. 

The cost of the new Works has been £8,500; the annual cost of maintenance ig 
about £250 ; and the revenue is estimated at £900 per annum. : 

A Commission consisting of the Colonial Secretary, Director of Roads, Auditor-Gen- 
eral and Custos of Saint Catherine conducts the general business of the concern. The 
executive details are under the management and control of the Director of Roads, The 
rates are collected by the Collector of Taxes for St. Catherine, The Secretary of the 
Commissioners is C. W. Tait, of the Director of Roads office, 
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THE FALMOUTH WATER COMPANY. 


THis company was established by an Act of Incorporation (40 Geo. [i 1., chap. 29) in 
1799 for supplying the Town of Falmouth and the shipping resorting to the Port with 
water from the Martha Brae River. 

‘The subscribed capital of the Company was £12,000 in 400 shares of £30 each. 
There are extant but 299 of these shares, 1U1 having been cancelled as forfeited under 
the statute by the failure of the holders to pay calls. There has been paid upon each of 
the existing shares £22 10s. Od. 

The affairs of the Company are managed by a Fresident and twelve Directors elected 
annually. The possession of two shares qualifies tor election as a Director. The Officers 
of the Company for the current year are :— 


A. Lindo, President. 


Directors: 
Hon. W. Kerr J. W. Parkin A. B. Dignum J. H. Clerk 
Hon. R. Nunes C. P. Delgado John Delisser S. Thomson 
Hon. Henry Sewell John Passmore John Cameron John Shearer. 
Secretary and Collector—David Lindo Treasurer—Hon. R. Nunes. 


Under its Aet of Incorporation the Company levies a rate of 10 per cent upon the 
rental (estimated annually by the Municipal Board of Trelawny) of cvery house in Fal- 
mouth, and of 3 °;d. per ton on every vessel entering the harbour except vessels of 
war, ships in distress, and droghers of less than 25 tons. The ratepayers are entitled to 
an unlimited supply of water. 

The water is brought into the Town from the Martha Brae River by pipes, a distance 
of about two miles, being raised at the source of supply by a dam and Persian wheel ; 
the Works also include a steam engine and force pump, used as auxiliary to the Persian 
' wheel when necessary. 

There have been paid to the shareholders during the last five years dividends averaging 
£1 14s, per share per annum. 


THE MILK RIVER BATH. 

SiTuATED on the right and western bank of the Milk River at the base of a precipitous 
hill known as “The Round Hill,”’ in the south-western corner of the district of Vere 
in the Parish of Clarendon, and about two miles from the sea, is the Mineral Bath known 
by the name of the “ Milk River Bath.”” The waters of this Bath are not supplied by 
the large river whose name it bears, and on whose bank it has been built, but from a 
little spring which gushes out of the hill whose sides slope down to withina hundred yards 
of the river’s edge. 

In the year 1791 Jonathan Ludford, Esq., the proprietor of the property on which 
the Bath has since been erected, conveyed a half of an acre of land, with the mineral 
spring which rises out of the foot of the hill, to the Justices of Vere “as a Bath for the 
public use, and subject to such rules and regulations as might be made by the Legisla- 
ture.” | 

In the year following the House of Assembly, by Act 33:Geo. III, cap. 19, agpointed 
the Members of the Privy Council, the Speaker, the Members of Assembly, the Custos 
and Justices of Vere, a “body politic and corporate to have continuance and succession 
for ever by the name of The Directors of the Milk River Bath ; and the said Directors 
and their successors for the time being shall and may have lawful power, license and 
authority, to hold to them and their successors all the said piece or parcel of land situate 
in the said Parish of Vere, containing by survey one half of an acre in which is included 
the said Bath, and that the same shall be called and known by the name of the Milk 
Rwer Bath.” : 

The control of the Institution is now, however, by Law 8 of 1868, transferred from 
the Justices of Vere to the Municipal Board of the Parish of Clarendon, consequent on 
the amalgamation of the Parishes of Vere and Clarendon. __ 

When the land was first conveyed a private subscription was started for the purpose 
of erecting the necessary buildings, but only a sum of £622 19s. was thus raised, which 
being insufficient to erect bath-rooms and necessary lodging houses the House of 
Assembly granted the Directors the sum of £720 for that purpose, besides a sum of 
£120 for the purchase of more land. No land, however, appears to have been bought till 
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1830, when the Directors purchased about a quarter of an acre for the purpose of erccting 
the uew lodging houses. ‘Che two principal bath-rooms were finished in the year 1794 
aud opened to the public frum. that dave, but the necessary lodging accommodation 
appears not to have been thoroughly completed till the year 1804, when the Institution 
comprised, 1 Lodging House, 1 Matron’s House, 1 Hospital, 3° Bath Rooms and the 
necessary out-houses. In that year the following notice was inserted in the Kingston 
and Spanish Town Gazettes—“ Aul persons properly recommended by the Custos or any 
two other Magistrates of any Parish in the Island as proper objects of the Charity will be 
received at the Milk River Bath, where lodging and medical attendance will be afforded 
them. Every other necessary to be furnished by themselves or the Parish from whence 
they come.’’? Between the years 1829 and 1834 two other lodging houses were erected, 
grants to the extent of £2,400 being given by the House of Assenibly ; and in the year 
1838 the Assembly made a further grant of £600 for repairing certain damages done to 
the buildings by the overflowing of the river after very severe weather. No further 
alterations or additions of consequence were made till the year 1867, when the Matron’s 
House and the Hospital had becoine so dilapidated that they could not be used. The Govern- 
ment then yranted a sumof £200 for the erection of a new Matron’s House, the Hospital 
remaining in a dilapidated state till it was finally washed away by theriver in the 
year 1868. 

‘In June, 1867, the Government withdrew the help (in addition to the permanent 
annual grant of £180 allowed by Law) which the House of Assembly always afforded 
the Directors in sustaining the buildings and in maintaining the establishment, and 
the buildings got gradually into very great disrepair. But in the year 1878 Sir 
Anthony Musgrave having visited the Institution granted the sum of £500, which sum 
has converted the buildings into their present creditable condition. His Excellency was 
ulso pleased, on the representation ofthe Parochial Road Commissioners, at the instance of 
the Directors, to grant the like sum of £500 to reconstruct the road leading from the 
Institution to the main road at The Rest Village. 

The Institution at present consists of the following buildings :—3 Lodging Houses, 
1 Matron’s House, 3 Bath Rooms and necessary out buildings. 

On the disallowance in 1867 of the annual grant above referred ts, the Directors fixed, 
a tariff of charges to be made on the Visitors as a means of supplementing the funds at. 
their disposal ; these charges are as follows :— 

For use of Bed Room and Bath for each person in North House. 1s., 0d.. per diem 
Ditto Centre House dis oon, Is. Gd,“ 
Ditto South House ees sais ls. Gd. & 
For use of Baths under buildings with no sleeping accommodation 0s, 6d.  « 
Ditto Detached Bath a er Os. 3d. « 

Admission to the Institution is obtained by letter from a member of the Municipal 
Board of the Parish of Clarendon. The Institution is furnished with all accommodations 
for visitors, with bed and sitting rooms, servants, linen, crockery, &c., &., Visitors 
having merely to arrange for providing themselves with food, which there is little dif. 
culty in procuring on the spot, the Matron. undertaking this at a charge of 4/ a day. 

I'he waters are beneficial for Gout, Rheumatism, Liver and other complaints. 

[For analysis see the Paper on. Climate, page 101.]. 


DIRECTORS. 
Hon. J. M. Gibb J. C. Foulds 
- Thomas Abrahams. William Harty 
George Abrahams. _ J. R. Latreille 
John Dingwall A. J. Melville 
M.S. Farquharson J. J. Ronaldson, _ 
Secretary—-W. J. Pearson, £20. Matron—Mrs, M. E, Tilley, £52, 





BATH OF ST. THOMAS THE APOSTLE. 

Tas Thermal Spring is situated about a mile and-a-half from the Village of Bath, in 
the Parish of St. Thomas. The road from the Town to.the Spring follows the windings 
of a deep and narrow valley or gorge in the bottom of which flows a perennial streain, 
to which, rolling down the rocky sides covered in fern, numerous rills contribute. 

The Mineral Springs occur in a short space breaking out from the rocks at different 
levels, and by their warmth being at once distinguished from the ordinary waters of the 
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gorge. The largest Spring issues froin the face of a perpendicular rock. A covered 
reservoir of masonry has been built round its outlet, and a pipe fixed in it carries the 
water to the Bath-house, while a plug gives the means of emptying it and of preventing 
the flow of water to the Baths. In wet weather the temperature of the water, as it ran 
from the rock, was taken at 126° F., and it rises in dry weather to 130° F. 

A short distance further up the gorge is the Spring which supplies the Hospital 
Baths, rising in the pathway and surrounded with masonry in a similar manner to the 
main Spring. Its temperature was taken at 120° F. 

These waters are of special value in rheumatic, scrofulous and skin diseases. Tradi- 
tion asserts that they were discovered by a negro who in his own person found their 
efficacy, The Legislature of the day, which seems ever to have been the munificent 
patron of Institutions for the public good, granted £1,250 currency to purchase the 
Springs and 1130 acres of land surrounding them. Directors were appointed and they 
were empowered to make a road, erect buildings and provide necessaries for sick 'per- 
sons. It seems that some years elapsed when it wasfound that the intention of the Legis- 
lature with respect to these Springs had not been properly carried out in the main from 
want of funds. It then became necessary to pass an Act (4 Geo. II, ¢. 2) which pro- 
vided among other things £500 for building a House, and gave power to Commissioners 
to lay out the land about the Bath in town lots. The Village of Bath sprung from this 
and for many years was the resort of the elite of society. 

In 1789 a Botanic Garden, which had been established at the expense of the Legis- 
lature, was placed under the charge of the Directors of the Bath and constituted an addi- 
tional charm for the fashionable Visitors to the Springs. What remains of this Garden is 
now used as anursery for the propagation of some valuable cinnamon plants of the ori- 
ginal stock introduced into the Island, especially the nutmeg. | 

A new building has recently been erected for the accommodation of Visitors, It is two 
oe high, 52 ft, by 21 ft., divided into two apartments for ladies and gentlemen respec- 
tively. 

The lower part of the building contains adressing-room and two Baths for ladies 7ft. by 
ft. Zin. and a sitting room for gentlemen with four Baths of same size. The upper part 
contains a spacious hall for gentlemen and a sitting-room for ladies with a pleasantly- 
situated piazza. 

It is in contemplation at an early date to lead the waters from the Springs into the 
Village of Bath so as to be more accessible to invalids. 

(For analysis of the Waters see Dr. Stern’s paper on “ Climate’ page 101.) 


| LIGHT HOUSES. 
Morant Pornt.—This Light House is situated at the extreme east-end of the Island, 
and is elevated 100 feet above high water and can be seen at a distance of 21 miles at sea 
in clear weather. The illuminating apparatus is on the catoptric principle, consisting of 





15 lamps, with large reflectors ; it is a revolving light and revolves once in every three 


minutes and gives a bright flash once every minute. It was designed by Alexander Douglas 
of London aud.erccted in 1842 by Mr. George Groves, C.E., who was sent out for the 


purpose. 


Pioms Pornt.—This Light House stands on the Palisadoes at the entrance to King- 


ston Harbour. The Tower is constructed of stone and iron and is 70 feet in height. The 
illuminating apparatus is on the catoptric or reflector principle ; it exhibits a red and 
white light from fourteen Argand lamps and metallic reflectors ; the light is visible at a 
distance of 14 miles in clear weather. The position of the Light House is in latitude 17° 
54'' north, longitude 76° 47'' west. 

Under the old form of government the management of these Lights was vested in Com- 
missioners, with a paid Secretary, but their functions were transferred to the Director of 
Roads by Law 8 of 1866. 

[For Establishment see Works Department. | 


THE JAMAICA CIVIL SERVICE MUTUAL GUARANTEE ASSOCIATION. 
Trrs Association consists of Civil Servants of the Crown holding appointments in 
Jamaica and has for its object the mutual guaranteeing of their fidelity in office. It is 
recognised by the Government under Law 45 of of 1872, and is managed by a Committee 
of four Public Officers, none of them being of a lower rank than Chief Clerk. The ap- 
pointment of two Managers is vested in the Governor and they hold office during his 
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wd Excellency’s pleasure ; the other two are elected by the Associates for a term of three 
i consecutive years. At meetings of the Cominittee the senior member by date of appoint- 
ment is Chairman and two members form a quorum. In the transaction of business the 
Managers are bound by Rules approved by the Governor in Privy Council ; the Mana- 
gers having the power to amend the Rules on obtaining the assent of the Governor and 


8 


of a majority of the Associates. 
Any Civil Servant of the Crown who has obtained the Governor’s permission to give 


security in the shape of the guarantee of the Association and who has expressed his 
willingness to be bound by its Rules, is eligible for membership, and the Managers are re- 
~ quired to give full and fair consideration within a reasonable time to all applications, de- 
} ciding whether they will accede to them or not and communicating the result forthwith 
to the applicant and the Government. When.an Associate has been admitted to mem- 
bership he can only withdraw by obtaining the Governor’s permission and giving the 
Managers twelve months’ notice, but by giving one month’s notice the Managers can 
exclude any Associate from further membership. 

a Immediately on his acceptance and the guarantee for his fidelity being given an Asso- 
f ciate becomes liable to contribute, and is required to contribute by way of loan asum not 

wih 





exceeding 5 per cent of the amount of hig bond, payable at the rate of one per cent per 
annum for a period of five years. The Managers however have the power to call upon 
the Associates to contribute a further loan at one fixed rate per cent, when they are of 
opinion that the ordinary loans are insufficient to yield the income required to carry on 
( the business: there has never been any necessity to do this. — 
On withdrawal from the Association, an Associate is entitled to a refund of the full 
amount of his contributions, if the Association has incurred no losses during his member- 
# ship, or to the proportion remaining to his credit after the losses have been provided for, 
) | The Rules of the Association were first approved by the Governor in Privy Council 
' } onthe 27th August, 1872, and the preliminary arrangements being completed guarantees 
f were issued on the Ist October in that year. From that date to the 30th September, 
1880, a period of eight years, guarantees to the amount of £153,240 were issued, and losses 
| by defalcations of Associates incurred tothe amount of £548 13s. 74d. According to a 
return prepared by the Auditor General and published in the Blue Book for 1880, the 
guarantees of the Association in force on the 30th September of that year were £61,980, 
whilst the securities of all other descriptions together amounted to only £9,200. 

The loans of Associates are levied by the Public Treasury from time to time as they 
become due and placed to the credit of the Managers, who are required to invest the 
amount in Island Debentures or deposit itin the Government'Savings Bank. The loans 
thuslevied during the eight years under notice were £4,290 3s. 4d., of which £1,560 14s. 10d. 
Were written off on the withdrawal of Associates ; £1,393 9s. lid. being actually 

( re-paid to the Associates and £167 4s. 11d., placed to the credit of the Association as the 
- ‘Sum required to meet their proportion of the losses. er ; . 
The result of the business transacted during the past eight years is highly satisfactory. 
The Associates who withdrew from the Association during that period were re-paid, on 
an average, 90 per cent of the amount of their loans and the funds in hand were sufficient 
to re-pay an equal proportion to all existing Associates. The assets on 30th September, 
viz.: Island Debentures £2,320; Government Savings 
. Bank £116 12s. 5d., and cash £202 1s. 1d, But however satisfactory the financial position 

of the Association may be, a review of the transactions of the period presents a more 
| gratifying feature in the testimony it bears to the completeness of the supervision and 
{ audit of accounts, and to the integrity of the Officers employed in the collection and 

disbursements of public moneys. When it is considered that this Association guaranteed 
| more than five-sixths of the Public Officers required to give security, and included in 
y. that number the whole of the Officers charged with the collection of the Excise, Customs 


‘and Internal Revenues, all the Parochial Treasurers through whom local disbursements 
| Officers, no stronger evidence can be adduced of . 


are made, and many other disbursin 
the integrity of the Public Officers of the Colony than the fact that the losses of the Asso- 
ciation for a period of seven years have been less than £70 per annum. ; 

The present Managers are the Hon. D. P. Trench and R. Gillard Esquire, appointed 
by the Governor and H. J. Burger and Charles Goldie, Esquires, elected by the Associates, 
The Office is at the Collector General’s Office, Kingston. R. Batten, Esquire, is the 


Secretary, with a salary of £26 per annum. 
6 cine sa ap as a eee 
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1880, amounted to £2,638 13s. 6d. 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN JAMAICA, ns 
On the 13th February, 1661, a Commission was granted by King Charles IT. to J 
Colonel D’Oyley appointing him Governor of: Jamaica, and instructing him, @ i: 
among other things, “ to discourage vice and debauchery and to encourage Min- " fe 
isters that Christianity, according to the Church of England, might have due 2 
reverence and exercise.’ In 1662 Lord Windsor was appointed as the successor o : 
of D’Oyley and the 1ith Article of the new Instructions related to ‘the eucour- 4°" 
agement of an orthodox Ministry.” Lord Windsor stayed but two months >. 
aud left the Island and the execution of his Commission to Sir Charles Lytle- — < 
ton, Deputy Governor, who soon after convened an Assembly. Among the Laws = #5 
enacted was ** An Act for maintaining Ministers” and “An Act for marriages, | 3: 
christening and burials.’ According to Mr. Hanson’s contemporary account {%: 
“the people of Jamaica were then generally of the Church of England, although f. es 
all (except Papists) might freely exercise what religion they pleased withoub 
disturbance.” 


Between 1663 and 1706 no less than ten Acts of the Assembly or at least re- =~" 
solutions of the House were passed, more or less regulating the Church of Eng- 7 ~' 
land and her Ministers. But the Act that must be :egarded as the first Clergy, ~~ 
Law of Jamaica was the 33rd Charles II, chap. 18, which was passed in the Ses- ~ 
sion of 1660-81. By this Act the Justices of every Parish were empowered to | ** 
summon freeholders yearly to elect Churchwardens and Vestrymen to assess fe 
taxes for the maintenance of Ministers and the Poor, and for erecting Churches +" 
and repairing such as were already made; and the Churchwardens were charged 
with the disbursement of the taxes so levied. Clsuse 9 fixed the salaries of the .-% 
Clergy. The Rector of Port Royal was allowed £250 per annum; the Rector = * 
of St. Catherine £140 per annum ; ihe Rectors of St. Thomas, St. Andrew and = ~ 
St. John £100 per annum each ; and the Rectors of ‘all other Parishesthateither =~ 
have or shall have a Minister £80 perannum each.” These stipends were made «,~: 
payable by the Parishes “ every sixmonths atthe respective dwelling houses” of , y 
the Clergymen. The number of Clergymen then in the Island corresponded 9°: 
with the number of Parishes, namely, 15. The Law also declared that “none |\~: 
shall be presented to benefices or receive the profits of the same unless they pro- | 
duce testimonials that they are qualified, according to the Canons of the Church { “t 
of England, by having taken Deacons’ and Priests’ Orders.” a 


By the 5th Anne, chap. I, passed on the 6th February, 1706-7, the stipends of qs 
the Clergy were augmented “ for the better encouragement of godd and orthodox 
Divines ;” and by the 38th Geo. III. chap. 24, passed on the 24th December, 
1797, the stipends of the Clergy throughout the Island were placed on an equal 
“ Kstablishment”--the stipend being fixed at £420 currency each—and made 
payable quarterly “by the Receiver General out of any public moneys in his 


hands.” 5} 
\ 
, 


In consideration of this increase of stipend the “ Clergy were required to 
instruct all free persons of colour and slaves who may be willing to be baptized 
and informed in the tenets of the Christian Religion, in its principles and doc- 3 
trines.”” The reason for the transfer of the stipends from the parochial to the 
public treasury were thus stated by a Committee of the Assembly: “ First, be- 
cause the parochial system made the Kectors in some. measure dependent on the | 
Churchwardens for the payment of their ‘stipends; and, secondly, because by , 
obliging each Parish to paythe stipends of its Rector the small Parishes were 


f 
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, oppressed, as the tax assessed for the purpose fell heavily on their few inhabi- 
tants.” | 
- The power given the Justices and Vestry by the Act of 1681 (33rd Charles 
II. chap. 18) with respect to the building of Churches not having been generally 
_ exercised the Legislature in 1773 passel a Law (14 Geo. ITI. chap. 13) em- 
powering the Justices and Vestry of each Parish where there was no Church, 
parsonage-house or burial ground to raise a loan not exceeding £5,000, * to be 
applied towards purchasing land for carrying out these requirements.” There 
were then (according to Long) but 14 Churches and 4 Chapels in the Island. 
But notwithstanding these provisions several of the Parishes remained without 
Churches; and in 1797 a Committee of the Assembly attributed this to the want 
of means. Stringent provisions were thereupon made by Law (23 Geo. IIT. chap. 
24) to compel each Parish to build a Church and parsonage-house on the condi- 
tions laid down in the previous enactment. Three years after the Vestries were 
empowered in Parishes where there was no glebe to purchase not less than 12 
acres, to be attached to the parsonage-house, for the use of the Rector for the 
time being. ‘The Vestries had previously been directed “to run out the lines 
and boundaries” of the lands that had from time to time been granted by private 
persons or by patent as glebes and to prosecute all trespassers. | 
In the Session of 1816 the Assembly appointed a Committee “carefully to 
investigate the means of diffusing the light of genuine Christianity” among the 
+ slaves. The result of their inquiry was the passing of a Law (57 Geo. ITI. chap. 
24) the preamble of which stated that ‘ from the extent of many of the Parishes 
of this Island, and the number of inhabitants therein, religious instruction cannot 
be extended to all under the present Hcclesiastical Establishment, therefore it is 
necessary to increase the number of Officiating Clergymen for the purpose of 
giving religious instruction totheslaves.”’ The Governor was thereupon empowered 
to appoint Curates not exceeding the number of “ beneficed Ministers,” and to 
assign them to such parts of the Island as he might think best. The salaries of 
these Curates were fixed at £300 per annum currency, to be paid quarterly by 
the Receiver General. Subsequently £200 currency was added to the stipend 
of each Curate to enable him to provide himself with a residence and with ser- 
vants. | 
The Vestries were by the same Law directed to provide proper places besides 
the Churches where Divine Service might be performed on Sundays and holidays ; 
and to certify as to the due discharge of their clerical duties by the Rectors and 
Curates previous to the payment of their stipends at the Treasury. The latter 
provision was adopted as a matter of discipline. __ 

e King was in Jamaica, as in England, the Temporal Head of the Church, 
and the Governor, as his Chancellor, had the gift of all benefices.* But the Bishop 
of London up to the year 1799 exercised ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the Clergy 
of Jamaica. In that year an Act was passed by the local Legislature annulling 
this jurisdiction and granting to the King the power to appoint persons to exer- 
cise ecclesiastical jurisdiction in the Island. In April, 1800, the King appointed 
five Clergymen as Commissaries who were empowered to appoint Registrars 
and an Apparitor and to present to benefices. The Church continued under this 
jurisdiction until July, 1824, when Letters Patent were issued by George IV. 
constituting the Island uf Jamaica, the Bahamas, and the Settlement in the Bay 
of Honduras a Bishop’s See, to be called ‘‘ The Bishoprick of Jamaica,” and pre- 
senting Dr, Christopher Lipscomb thereto. In the following year His Majesty 
also issued Letters Patent constituting an Archdeaconry in the Island and ap- 
pointing Dr. Edward Pope to that office. The salaries of these dignitaries, £4000. 
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sterling for the Bishop and £2000 sterling for the Archdeacon, were made asl 
charges on the Consolidated Funds of England. dint 

The Bishop arrived in the Island on the 11th of February, 1825, and was duly fos 
installed four days later. He brought with him six Clergymen and on the 13th vaya 
April of the same year he held ‘his first Ordination for Priests and Deacons. 1%: 
There were then in the Island 21 Rectors and 25 Curates, making an Hcclesias- Yer 
tical Establishment of 46 Clergymen. 4 ly 

His Lordship had been received with all honors. Addresses of the most en- Var 
couraging descriptions poured in upon him from every Parish, and in his replies .. hu 
he confidently recommended the adoption of every measure which he thought ber 
might improve the spiritual condition of the slave population and render vet (eh 
fectual the object of his mission. rae 

During the first sitting of the Legislature after his Lordship’s installation a {rx 
Jiaw was passed which enacted, among other things, the reception into the Island i 
of all the Ecclesiastical Canons, Laws and Ordinances used in England, so far as. qi: al 
they related to the due government of the Clergy. ‘The salaries of the Rectors = {sj 
were increased to £600 per annum currency, independent of their surplice fees, but {s 
the salaries of the Curates(now termed Island Curates) continued at £500 currency. 
The number of Curates was extended to 42 but none were to be appointed -untit © 
a place of worship was provided. A Registry Office, under the designation of ih 
‘The Bishop's Office,” was created and all baptisms, marriages and burials were =; 
required to be recorded there by the Registrar of the Diocese, the then existing, by 
records of the Churches being transcribed and forwarded thereto for preservation.. “iti 

No Clergyman was permitted to officiate in the Diocese except he had received sy 
a license from the Bishop; and every Clergyman was required to keep a ‘“‘ Duty { 4; 
Book” in his Church or Chapel and carefully to enter all the clerical duties per- 
formed by him. Provision was also made in the Act-for the appointment of ;:): 
Clerks, Sextons, &c, their salaries being made charges against the Parochial 
Funds. 

Armed with these legislative powers the Bishop at once entered on the ; 
practical duties of his See; but several of the Clergy soon took exception to his 
ruling and his administration was described by the historian Bridgesas “a “y 
partial and arbitrary system of ecclesiastical government, whose irregularity is (is 
in many respects degrading to the profession and injurious to the credit of the (1h 
Church.”’ But this opposition did not prevent Dr, Lipscomb from continuing °; 
his ameliorations and reforms. ‘T'he want of Churches in the rural districts was 4, 
seen and felt. His Lordship urged the Government, and did not urge in vain, o 
to supply that want. The result was that in 1832 it was stated in evidence 
before a Committee of the Assembly that 18 new Churches had been erected t 
since the Bishop’s installation and that nine were then in course of construc- 
tion. Religious instruction was imparted on 280 properties by Clergymen 
and Catechists and thousands of the slaves were christened and under religious 
training. 

The next year was the last of actual slavery, and the “commencement of the |, 
apprenticeship was attended by the arrival of some excellent Missionary Cler- 
en.” In 1836 there were 57 Clergymen in the Island and the average \, 
cost of the Ecclesiastical Establishment for that and the four preceeding years “,, 
exceeded £43,000 currency per annum. From a Parliamentary return made at 
the close of 1838 it appears that there were then 53 Churches i in the Island, 7. 
65 Clergymen and 7 Catechists. 7 

From the time of Emancipation the English Church Missionary Societies \,. 
gave large grants to the Church in Jamaica to assist in the religious instruction i, 
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ale ] and secular teaching of the emancipated classes. The Society for the Propaga- 

(A tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts had three or four Missionaries under the 
lly j Supervision of the Bishop at work in the Island, and the Church Missionary 
3th | Society acquired land and built about a dozen Missionary Chapels and School- 
ns, § houses, and also sent some English Clergymen to work in Jamaica. The So- 
a» ¥ clety for Promoting Christian Knowledge gave liberal grants of desk and altar 

A| books to new Churches and whole bales of tracts for distribution among the 
e- " peasantry, and the Religious Tract Society did likewise. 
lis + In the midst of his good work Bishop Lipscomb died at his residence in St. 
sti | Andrew on the 14th April, 1843, and Bishop Spencer was translated from the 
ef — See of Newfoundland to that of Jamaica. His Lordship arrived on the 4th No- 
vember and was installed in the Parish Church of St. Catherine, which in his 
1a} Letters Patent had been created the Cathedral of the Diocese. The Colony was 
ut | about this time divided into three Archdeaconries—one for each County—and 
135 x the salaries of these dignitaries were paid by the Imperial Treasury from the 
os ( Consolidated Fund. 
bat | Soon after the “‘Retrenchment Struggles” began and the Judicial and Eccle- 
«. { slastical Establishments became the principal objects of attack.. There were 
i! ; then 96 Churches and Chapels capable of accommodating over 120,000 persons; 
i | and the Clergy numbered 81. They were generally admitted to be a far su- 
mf perior class of men than the majority of those found in the Diocese by Bishop 
it. Lipscomb, but there was a strong feeling that the cost of the Establishment, 
I which amounted to over £40,000 sterling per annum, “was considerable in re- 
at dation to the total revenue of the Colony.”* 
ty A Committee of the Assembly recommended a reduction of 20 per cent on all 
1} public salaries, including those of the Judges and Clergy, and this was resisted 
d} onthe ground of vested rights. The result was ‘the dead lock” which left 
ii} the Clergy without their stipends for many months. On the arrival of Sir 
Henry Barkly as Governor compromises were made and a retrenchment mea- | 
sure, based in some respect on the principle of prospective retrenchment, 
i, Was carried into effect. ‘The clerical stipends were reduced, Rectors to £400 
;¢ and Island Curates to £340, with the proviso that those who dissented should 
5 ( continue to draw their former salaries until the expiration of the Clergy Law 
'* In December, 1859, when they were to getmuch smaller stipendsthan even the 
; Junior Clergy of their grades. Most of the Clergymen. submitted to immediate 
_ Teduction but a minority continued to draw the full amount of their original 
y Stipends, On the lst January, 1860, these were put on the reduced incomes, 
_ butafter three or four years privation all the surviving dissentients were 
- placed on the same footing as the Clergymen who had accepted the commutation. 
, In the meantime Bishop Spencer had retired on an arrangement with Dr. 
Courtenay, who was then the Archdeaconof Middlesex, whereby he received 
£1,400 a year from the Imperial Treasury and Dr. Courtenay as Coadjutor Bishop 
| drew £1,600, in addition to his salary of £800 per annum as Archdeacon. Dr. 

Courtenay was consecrated in April, 1856, as titular Bishop of Kingston and de- 
| livered his primary charge inthe month of April, 1858; in the same year the Clergy 
: Law was renewed for 11 years (22 Vic.ch. 23). The provisions were the same as 
; Inthe Actsthenin force with the exception of an increasein thenumber of Island 
; Curates to 50, and provision being made for the payment of half the stipends of 

ten additional Curates, the other moiety of their salaries being payable by 

the Bishop out of thefunds at his disposal derived from the English Missionary © 

Societies. But these Missionary Societies, considering their work in the late 
| Slave colonies as chiefly inceptive, had already withdrawn nearly all their special 
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grants to Jamaica and had transferred to the Bishop their buildings and lands, 
so the funds thus presumably at his Lordship’s disposal had considerably ‘3 
decreased by this time. es 
The Staff of Clergy in 1860 may be stated as follows :—1 Bishop; 38 Arch- ie 
deacons ; 22 Rectors ; 50 Island Curates ; 15 Missionary, British and Island) it 
Stipendiary Curates; 5 Substitutes for Clergymen on leave or additional Curates {saa 
for Town Churches, and one Chaplain of the Penitentiary, 97 ; but as two of 4 (a 
the Archdeacons were also beneficed Clergymen, the actual Staff was 95 Cler- {hi 
-gymen of all grades. The cost of this Establishment was £7,100 to the Im- +«#¢ 
perial Government and £37,284 to the Local Government, including the paro- | % 
chial expenditure for Church Servants, &c. | at 
In that year (1860) the Bishop of Kingston and some of the leading Clergy Be: 
founded the Home and Foreign Mission Society, which was soon able tosustain 20 es 
Mission Stations in the more remote and spiritually destitute portions of the in- /w 
terior. These stations were served on Sundays by Catechist-Schoolmastcrs who tos 
resided in the midst of the people, and were superintended by the nearest Cler- 
gymen. Sunday Schools were also held at these stations and the Catcchists acted fe 
as the Schoolmasters of the Day Schools all of which were under Govern- ©: 
ment Inspection. a 
Thus stood the Church at the time of the inauguration of Crown Government a 
in 1866. a 
One of the early despatches of Sir John Grant to the British Government ho 
announced that the “charges for Organists, Beadles and other Church Servants, | 
and all the miscellaneous and contingent expenses of the several Churches and: 
Chapels which were defrayed by the several Parish Vestries out of the annual |’: 
appropriation from the general revenue made to these Vestries” had been dis- 1 
continued, with the concurrence of the Bishop of Kingston, and that “ no va- | 
cancy occurring in the Ecclesiastical Establishment would be filled until a new 
scheme for supplying the religious wants of the Island should be determined 
upon by Her Majesty’s Government.” ‘The Governor added that these ar- 
rangements would effect asaving of £5,894 in the expenditure of the year 1887, 
and he asked for instructions as to the future, adding that “it has been per- . 
fectly understood by all parties here, that the re-arranyement of the Ecclesiasti- " 
cal Establishment after 1869 would be treated as an open question.” I" 
This reference led to a lengthy correspondence between the Bishop of King- 
ston, Sir John Grant and Earl Granville, the then Colonial Minister, which 
continued until the disestablishment of the Church by the expiry of the then 
Clergy Laws. Subsequently the enabling statute, Law 30 of 1870, was passed { : 
by the Legislative Council. This Law “regulated the disestablishment andthe %» 
gradual disendowment of the Church of England in this Island, and authorized =" 
a Constitution to be formed for the future government of the Church on tne 
voluntary principle; and it gave power to Her Majesty, whenever the proper 
time arrived, to incorporate by Charter the duly appointed Representatives of the 
Church Communion, after which incorporation the Governor would have the 
power to vest in such Corporate Body all Church property.”+ The Law also 
made provision “for the continuance of their stipends to those Clergymen upon 4 
the late Establishment who should continue in the due discharge of their Mecle- 
siastical duties as members of the Voluntary Communion.” 
on the Canadian and Irish precedents. 
On the Ist of January, 1870, the beginning of disestablishment, there were in 
the Diocese 17 Rectors, 37 Island Curates and 17 Stipendiary Curates, making | 
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The Law was framed 


* Parliamentary Papers on the Affairs of Jamaica, July 1867 | 
7 Sir John Grant’s Blue Bouk Report for 1870. : | 
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ds | a total of 71Clergymen. Of these 51 attended the first Synod, which was held 
ily § in Kingston in the month of January, under the presidency of the Bishop of 
Kingston. Forty-one Lay Representatives were also present. The first of the — 
declaration of principles which was unanimously agreed to and promulgated was 

' “that the Church in this Island shall be known as the Church of England 

| in Jamaica,” andthat “‘ the union and communion of this Church with the 

4; Church of England shall be by all means preserved and strengthened.”’ 

A Constitution was then drawn up, in which it was provided that the govern- 

+ ment of the Church should be vested in a Synod to consist of the Bishop, the 
Clergy and the Representatives of the Laity chosen by the registered male 
communicants, and by such of the non-communicant members as might de- 

clare themselves to belong to no other religious denomination. All delegates 

| toSynod were to be themselves communicants. Provision was also made for the 

i: | annual appointment of a Diocesan Council to consist of twelve Clergymen and 
9 x twelve Laymen, “to advise and assist the Bishop in all matters connected 
with the administration of the Diocese, not specially committed to the manage- 
ment of the Financial Board.” The Diocesan Financial Board was “to administer 

such central funds as may be committed to its control, and the revenues of 

| Church property, according to such rules as the Synod may approve,” and was 
x to consist of the Bishop, the Archdeacons and Commissaries, the members of the 
[ Corporate Body and 13 elected members, one of whom was annually to be chosen 
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by the Synod as Chairman of such Board. The Corporate Body (or rather the 
Incorporated Lay Body of the Church of Fngland in Jamaica) was to hold the 
property and funds of the Church and to exercise all the other rights and duties 
reyuired of them under the Law of Disestablishment, and was to consist of four 
Communicant Lay-Members of the Church to be appointed by the Synod. 

The management of the parochial or local affairs of the Church was placed 
in the hands of Church Committees elected by those qulified to vote for Lay 
|, Representatives, and to consist of not more than twelve members, two-thirds of 
| whom should be communicants. The Clergyman of the Church to be served 

was given the power of nomination and was made Chairman of the Committee 
; when in session. T'wo Churchwardens were to be appointed for each Church 
| fromthe elected Church Committee—one to be chosen by the Incumbent, the other 
! by the Church Committee itself—and their duties were the care of Church bnild- 
ings, Churchyards and other Church property; the allocation of pews and sittings 
_ and the preservation of order in the Churches. 
| The Church thus constituted met with the general sympathy and support of 
the Laity and became more strong and vigorous than ever she was. “Asa 
} rule,” as stated by an independent writer belonging to another Communion, 
“the congregations have shown themselves both willing and able to provide 
for the ministrations of the Sanctuary, while, with very few exceptions, wé see 
on almost every side signs of activity and zeal the most gratifying.* 
| The published returns for 1880 which (except in the item of salaries) may 
be taken as a specimen of other years, showed the following collections and 


disbursements for current repuirements :— 
PA‘D THROUGH DIOCESAN FINANCIAL BOARD. 


For Parsonage purchase, repairs and interest on leans - £941 0 0 
Episcopal stipend ~ - = 300 0 0 
Diocesan Expenses - = i 590 0 0 
Sustentation Fund for salaries of Clergy and Catechists -  . 7,955 0 0 
General Sustentation Fund to aid stipends of Clergy in certain cases 849 0 0O 

£10,635 0 O 


L Quoted by Sir Anthony Musgrave in his Lecture betore the Royal Colonial Institute ia 
ondon. 
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{Other amounts required to make up full stipends paid come from interest on capital- 
ized funds, &c. | | 


PAID THROUGH OTHER SOURCES, 
Missions _ 








| - - £1,000 .0 
Collected for Poor as per returns - £910 0 0 
Collected for Poor by Churches making no returns (at least) 90 0 0 1,000 0 0 
Maintenance of Divine Service as per returns ~ 3,031 0 0 
Churches making no returns (at least) - 569 0 0 3,600 0 0 
Sunday Schools and other educational and charitable objects, | 

exclusive of day school fees, &c., as per returns ~ 3,564 0 0 
Churches making no returns (at least) - 236 0 0 3,800 0 0 
Total Annual Collections for various purposes, moat fe which has been 

locally disbursed - £9,400 0 0 
Paid through Diocesan Financial Board — = ~- 10,635 0 0 

Total - £20,035 0 0 


| 


The Capital Funds of the Church at the close of 1880 were as follow :— | 
CapitaL Fonps. 


Capital at credit of Endowment Fund of Churches — £34,414 0 0 
v6 General Endowment Fund _ 4,625 0 0 

6 + Episcopal Endowment Fund - 8,000 0 0 

6 “ Ludford Trust Fund - 410 0 0 

“ «“ Sustentation Reserve Fund - 2,093 0 0 
Total ~ £49,542 0 0 


This is irrespective of floating balances of various current accounts. Of this total about 
£8,000 has been received from England. 
Thus it will be seen that the Disestablished Church is not only making 
adequate current provision but providing largely for her future sustentation. 
The following Table exhibits the numerical strength of the Clergy during 
each of the ten years of disestablishment and the number of day schools in 
connexion with that communion during the same period :— 


STATISTICAL SYNOPSIS, CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN JAMAICA FROM DISESTABLISHMENT, 
1870 (TANU ARY) TO 1880, INCL USIVI E- 


















































a oo flees Government School 
Shai = Grants, &c. 
! 
| State- “pa vid. = Grants 
Annual | Dates of ca = —_ | Number 
| B | & a| 2 to Church of ra) 
Synods. | Session. ge |-~-l|os| 3s of 
S |e yee | 4 pe England sh 
8 as | ad a = Schools. A 
Pp w Cn Ps a Schools. Ms} 
———— ——— | SSS eee vo 
| 0. 8;, “AEE S 
ist Synod| Jan. 1870 | 14 | 36 | 16 | ... | 66 211517 0 119 2 
ond ,, |Sept.1870 | 11 | 36 6 9 | 62 2.652 13 0 139 a 
3rd ,,_| Aug. 1871 | 10 | 35 9 | 16 | 70 | 3306 0 0 149 3 
4th ,, | Aug. 1872 10 35 8 18 71 3,645 13 0 150 a 
bth | | Aug. 1873 | 10 | 32 6 | 27 | 7% 4099 4 0 157 na 
6th | | Feb.1874 | 10 | 32 6 | 27 | 4975 4 0 160 cS 
7th , |Aug.187 [ 9 | 29 | 8 | 31 | 77 4,929 2 0 186 = 
Sth ,, | Aug. 1876 8 en i <e 08 78 5.27L 1:0 193 
Gis — a5 | Noy. 1877 6 22 6 42 76 5,665 9 O 215 
10th — | Apl. 1879 5 | 201 6 | 44 | 7% 6,103 15 0 299 
Pit 5 Dec, 1880! 5 | 18 | 6 46 | 75 6,605 13° 0 234 
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Bishop Courtenay retired in April, 1879, after a connexion of a quarter of a 
century with the Diocese, and Dr. Tozer, formerly Missionary Bishop of Eastern 
Africa, was appointed as his successor; but Bishop Tozer, atter six months ser- 
vice, had to retire on account of ill-health. On the 16th July, 1880, a Special 
Synod was held for the election of another Bishop. Tae Revd. Knos Nuttall, 
B.D., the Incumbent of St. George’s Church in Kingston, was chosen and was 
subsequently consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury, assisted by the 
Bishops of Winchester, London and Rochester, Bishop Perry, late Metropolitan 
of Atstralia, Bishop Claughton, Chaplain General, Bishop Courtenay, late of 
Kingston Ja., and the Bishops of Antigua, Trinidatl and Nassau. Dr. Nuttall 
returned to the Colony on the 20th November, 1880, and immediately assumed 


his duties as Bishop of Jamaica. 
The following are the present Officers of the Diocese :— 


OFFICERS OF THE SYNOD. 


Right Rev. Enos Nuttall, D.D., Lord T. Hendrick, Esq., Registrar of the 
Bishop, President Diocese 
Archdeacon Brooks, M.A., Secretary T. L. Harvey, Esq., Legal Adviser. 
THE CORPORATE BODY. : 
W. J. Ewen, Esq. Hon. J. C. Mackglash 
Hon, H. F. Colthirst I. W. Anderson, Hsq., M.D. 


T. L. Harvey, Esq., Secretary. 


DIOCESAN COUNCIL. 
The Lord Bishop, President. 


The Bishop’s Nominees: The Synod’s Nominees: 
The Ven. Archdeacon Brooks, M.A. tev. C. Melville 
Rev. J.L. Ramson Rev. H.M.F. MacDermet 
Rev. H.H. Isaacs, M.A. Rev. T. Harty 
Rev. C.F. Douet, M.A. Rev. H.H. Kilburn 
Rev. G.W. Downer Rev. H. Scotland 
Rev. F.L. King Rev. D.B. Panton, M.A. 
C. Goldie, Esq. W..J. Ewen, Esq. 
Hon. H.J. Kemble Hon. J.C. Mackglashan 


J. Cargill, Esq., M.D. 


Hon. D.P. french 
Hon. H.EF. Colthirst 


Hon. Major Gen. Mann 
T. Hendrick, Esq. 1. W. Anderson, Esy., M.D, 
T. Harrison, Esq. Hon. G. lienderson 
Archdeacon Brooks, M.A., Secretary. 
DIOCESAN FINANCIAL BOARD. 
Hon. H.F. Colthirst, Chairman. 
Permanent Members. 
The Lord Bishop The Commissaries 
The Archdeacons The Members of the Corporate Body, 


Members not Permanent. 


. Rev. C. Melville 7. C. Goldie, Esq. 
. H.J. Livingston, Esq. 8. A.H. Jones, Esq. 
9. Rev. H.H. Kilburn 


. J.C. Fegan, Esq. 
. T. Harrison, Esq. 10. E.G. Tyrrell, Esq. 


. Rev. H.H. Isaacs 11. W.B. Espeut, Esq. 
Caleb Hall, Tisq. i2. Hon. G. Henderson 
Rov. H. H. Kilburn, Honorary Secretary. 

J.D. Ford, Esq., Accountant and Secretary. 

The Colonia) Bank, Treasurer. 
H. H. Iles, Esq., Aaditor. 
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Oscar Marescaux, Esq. 
C. G. Farquharson, Esq. Business Referzes. 4. 
Hon. D. P. Trench | 
N.B.—The numbers attached to the names of Members of Financial Board represent the 
order in which they will retire from Office; one Clergyman and three Layinen retiring every 
year, who are eligible for re-election, . | 


CHAIRMEN OF PAROCHIAL COUNCILS. a 
Kingston | 
” Se. Andrew } Archdeacon Brooks. vy 
poiee St. Thomas - Rev. H.M.F. MacDermot : 
Portland ~ Rev. C. Melville 
St. Catherine - Rev. C.F. Douet : 
Clarendon - Rev. W.H. Whitfield E 
Middlesex < Manchester - Rev. D.B. Panton | { 
se co of, and Rev. F.H. Sharpe 3 
St. Elizabeth - Rey. J.L. Ramson ( 
Westmoreland - Rev. J.S. Vaughan | 
Cornwall Hanover - Rev. C.1T. Davis 
St. James - Rev. J.A. Garcia del Rio i 
Trelawny and part of St. Ann Rev. H.H. Kilburn : 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE SYNOD AND COMMISSARIES OF THE BISHOP OF JAMAICA IN ENGLAND. fe 
Rev. Canon Bailey, D.D. - West Tarring Vicarage, Worthing, Sussex “ 
Rev, H.W, Dearden, M.A. |. - S. John’s Vicarage, Upper Holloway, London. 
ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSARIES IN JAMAICA. : 
Ven. Archdeacon Brooks - For Surrey 3 
Rev. J... Ramson ° Acting Archdeacon for Cornwall . . 
Rev. C.F. Douet - Acting Archdeacon for Middlesex a 
Rev. D.B. Panton 2 Assistant Commissary for the Diocese [:. 
Rev. G.W. Downer . Assistant Commissary for the Diocese, r 
EXAMINING CHAPLAINS, : t 
Rev. C.F. Douet. Rev. H.M.F. MacDermot, } 
COMMITTEE OF THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE. ‘ 
The Lord Bishop, Chairman. {: 
Archdeacon Brooks Rev. C.F. Douet [¥ 
Bev. J.L. Ramson Rev. T. Harty 1 
Rev. D.B. Panton Rev. H.H. Kilburn 
Rev. H.H. Isaacs Rev. T. Lea i 
Rev. H.M.F. MacDermot - W.J. Ewen, Esq. ’ 
Rev. G.W. Downer | Hon. H.F. Colthirst | 
Rev. H. Scotland ~ C. Goldie, Esq. : 
Rev. F.H. Sharpe Hon. G. Henderson 4 
Rev. F.L. King _ T. Harrison, Esq. | 
Rev. W. Simms. 4 


E.G. Tyrreil, Esq., Treasurer and Secretary. 


COMMITTEE OF DIOCESAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. i 
The Lord Bishop, President. , 
The Archdeacons, Vice-Presidents. 
Rev. C.G. Macgregor, Secrevary. 
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JAMAICA CHURCH OF ENGLAND HOME AND FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY. 





EXPENDITURE, 
No. of 
Years, Stations in INCOME, 
Jamaica, Home, Africa. Total. 











1st | period from | “Revivalism” | 1860.—(5 year|s) :— 












































£ os. d. £ 8s. d. £ os. d. £ 5s. d 
1860-61 ° nil 75 2 6 ee sae tks 
1861 -62 . nil 120 16 8 ees 100 11 11 100 11 11 
1862-63 - 3 433 12 9 12417 0 54 17 6 179 14 6 
1863-64 - 8 528 2 8 291 5 6 56 0 0 347 5 6 
1864-65 - 9 835 3 0 446 14 7 256 15 2 703 9 9 
1,992 17 7 862 17 1 468 4 7 1381 1 8 
2nd |period from} abolition of | Representative Government,| 1866—(4 years) :— 
1865-66 " 17 73119 8 a 147 18 5 566 4 3 
1866-67 - 16 499 6 14 is 82 12 6 906 9 5 
1867-68 - 17 871 9 2 F 102 12 6 690 3 5 
1868-69 i 26 1,197 2 Gk a 63 13 0 1,003 13 § 
3,299 17 6 bie | hee 3,166 10 9 
3rd | period from| Disestablish ment—(4 aii — 
1869-70 . 26 670 14 1 ae 100 0 0 1,002 3 6 
1870-71 - 27 776° 0 O sais 26 3 8 1,056 7 10 
1871-72 - 27 918 12 1 ar — 629 0 5 
1872-73 a 28 1213 2 4 , 1,045 9 6 
3,578 8 6 3.738 -1 8 
SUMMARY OF 13 YEARS. 

Receipts. Expenditure. 

Ist Period Sis £1,992 17 7 die £1,331 1 8 
2nd ” was 3,299 17 6 fie 3,166 10 9 ~ 

ard” aus 3,578 8 6 iis 3,733 TI 3 

Sis 639 611 

£8,871 83 7 £8,870 0 7 


CHURCH OF SCOTLAND—JAMAICA. 

THE Church of Scotland has in Jamaica five Churches, Kingston ; Accompong, Retire- 
ment and Giddy Hall in St. Elizabeth ; and Medina with its stations in Manchester. 
Previous to the secession of the Free Church the two Presbyterian Churches in Falmouch 
and Lucea, respectively, belonged to the Church of Scotland, and, like the Scotch Church 
in Kingston, were endowed by the State. The only Church, therefore, of the Church of 
Scotland in Jamaica that is now endowed is the Church in Kingston. The Church itself 
was opened for service in the year 1819. It is one of the finest buildings in Jamaica and 
cost somewhat above £12,000 sterling in its erection. It is octagonal in form, and while 
in an architectural point of view its external appearance is massive and somewhat heavy, 
iis internal arrangements are graceful if not elegant. Its old pews have been some time 
ago removed and have been replaced by stalls. Its organ is one of tho best in the City 
and its lighting very fine. It has two services on Sunday and a service on each alternate 
Tuesday evening. Like other Churches it has its Sunday School, while, unLke others, it 
was the Church that first established aSunday School in Jamaica. 
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The Church of Accompong, which is the Church of the Maroons, is one that has been 
lately built, the former one not affording sufficient accommodation. It is almost within 
the Town of Accompong, and commands from its site a very fine view. lt 1s designed to ac- 
commodate about 300 persons. hee 

The Church of Retirement is one that was also built some time ago and is situated some 
four miles lower than that of Accompong. This Church, not only in the quiet rapidity of 
but also in the appearance and the indus- 


its erection and in the whole of its arrangements, ndus 
trious habits of its attendants, is an evidence of the progress that has been made and is still 


being made by the people in that neighbourhood. 

The Church of Giddy Hall is onc that has lately been erected, The ground andthe mate- 
rials and a certain. amount of endowment were granted by the late J.S. Cooper ; while the 
work that was necessary for the erection of the building was very cheerfully given by the 
large congregation that now assembles in the Church. 

Medina in Manchester, hoth in site and erection, has been the gift of Mrs. Strachan of 
Medina. The temporary building is very soon to be superseded by one which from its 
outward aspect and its interior arrangements will be an ornament to.the neighbourhood.. 
This, like all the other Churches in connexion with the Church of Scotland in Jamaica, has 
a flourishing Sunday School, and has a congregation that is steadily on the increase. 

There are about one thousand communicants in connection with the Church of Scot- 
land in Jamaica. This may seem: small considering the position and influence of the 
Church of Scotland as one of the Establishments of the Empire. This, however, is to be 
noticed, that the object of the Colonial Committee to whom the Assembly consigns the 
care of the Colonial Churches, is,and has been,to provide for those who settle in the 
Colonies opportunities and facilities for worshipping God, according to the form of the 
Church of Scotland, rather than undertake missionary work. Of late, however, this, 
object has become more expansive and, as a consequence, correspondingly operative. 

















« Ministers. Churches. Address. 
J. Radcliffe ; | , 
Daabar D ay { Kingston Kingston P.O, 
J. Stewart ~ Accompong, Retire-| Siloah P.O. 
ee mentand Giddy Hall 
J. Kinnison - | Medina and Stations} Medina P.O. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


It was not till towards the end of last century that the Catholic Religi | 
. e Relig 
a amaica, In the year 1792, certain Catholics belonging for in ere ca pate 
panish Main and Cuba but domiciled in Kingston, petitioned to be allowed fo coy the 
services of a Priest. In the course of the same year a Franciscan Friar, an Iri sel rae 
Lond Quigley, was sent out to Jamaica by the Right Rev. John Donglas VA. of y 
ne - i the ecclesiastical superior of the Catholics in the British West arian 
eee r. Quigley worked in Kingston till his death, September 19th, 1799 The 
sie ahs was performed according to the rites of the Catholic Church by Fr LeC : 
ase y two other French emigrant Priests who had taken refuge in Kingston a 
re ‘8 ae i me ae in San ines . one 
. eCan, a Dominican Friar, administered the affai : 

Hebe . ee Apostolic, from the death of Fr. Quigley to the ae ake pees 
ee nr : , 1807. For some months after this event the Catholics of Jamaica = 
sa rit a Priest. In 1808, Fr. Hyacinthe Rodriguez d’Aranjo, a Portugue a be 
Jam ie . Order of St. Dominic, was sent out by Dr. Douglas, as Prefect A eat i ye 
rr se ie ae more than twelve years he was the only Priest in the Island “th tae 
aa o Fernandes landed in Kingston. He was a native of old Castille. “At th a 
ane eet with other members of his family to Santa Fé de Bogota, the ee 
ara renada. When the South American Colonies revolted from Spain Fr Be 
rah ei escape of his life. He was liberated from prison on the eve of the la pee 
@ Arani eee He left South America and setiled in Jamaica, He assisted ey 
shaege - he April, 1824, when the latter sailed for Lisbon, leaving Fr. Benito ae 
the is : e Mission. In 1832, the Rev. Kdmund Murphy, a secular Priest ee re x 
: ica ° ae! many years he was the occasion of great discord among the Cat] lie or 

» In 1835, Fr, Duquesnay, the only native of Jamaica known to tay ee 

n 
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sc 
raised to the Priesthood, arrived and gave efficient aid to Fr. Benito in the discharge of 
his Priestly functions. 

In 1837, Gregory X VI. formed Jamaica and its Dependencies into a Vicarate Apostolic. 
Fr, Benito Fernandes was named first Vicar A postol:c of Jamaica, by a Papal brief, dated 
January 10,1837. Thesame year, 2nd December, Frs. Jacques Eustache Dupeyron, and 
William Cotham arrived in Kingston to assist Fr. Benitoand Fr. Duquesnay. Fr. Joseph 
Dutont, the oldest, most venerable and most venerated of the Roman Catholic Clergy 
at present in the Island, arrived in the Colony on 1st February, 1847. 

The Very Rev. Fr. Benito aied the 27th September, 1855. He was succeeded as Vicar 
Apostolic by Fr. Dupeyron. In the latter years of Fr. Dupeyron’s administration, he 
was assisted first by Fr. Jones and then by Fr. Woollett. In 1870, Fr. Dupeyron, on 
account of ill-health resigned his office as Vicar Apostolic and on February 9th, 1871, Fr. 
Woollett was named pro-Vicar Apostolic of Jamaica. He continved, after Fr. Dupeyron’s 
death in 1872, to exercise the same functions tiJl the arrival in the Island of Fr, Porter, 
who by a l’apal brief, deted 8th September, 1877, was elected Vicar Apostolic of the 
Jamaica Mission. 


The following is a list of the Chapels and principal Stations in Jamaica belonging to the 
Roman Catholic Church :— 


a 





Name of Church, District and Church Accom-| Accredited 


Name of Clergyman. 




















Parish, modation. Members, 
Holy Trinity, Duke St., Kingston Thos. Porter, V.A. 1,800 7,0CO 
Jos. Dupont 
St. Martin’s, East Queen Street Fred. Hathaway 400 - 
Jno. Ryan 
Convent Chapel, Duke Street Wm. Spillman 150 -~ 
Dockyard, Port Royal - Jno. Ryan 
St. Benedict’s, Harbour Head - Fred. Hathaway 100 §0 
Above Rocks, St. Catherine - Manoel Loidi_ 300 ECO 
King’s Weston, St. Andrew - Manoel Loidi 150 <00 
Fellowship (station) St, Andrew Manoel Loidi 70 §0* 
St. Joseph’s, Spanish Town - Jno. Ryan 200 120 
Chancerv Hall, St. Andrew - Jos. Dupont 100 50 
st. Mary’s, Agualta Vale, St. Mary | Jos. Meyer 200 50* 
May River, Portland - Jos. Meyer 500 150* 
Preston Hill, St. Mary - Jos. Meyer 150 80 
St. George’s, Avocat. Portland Jos. Meyer 200 150 
Newcastle Military Chapel - Jos. Mever 200 Varies, 
St, Boniface’s, Alva, St. Ann - Jos. 8. Woollett 100 15 
The Retreat, Brown’s Town, St. Ann} Jos. 8. Woollett &0 £0 
All Saints, Oxford, Trelawny - Jos. S- Woollett 120 - 
Snhawfielkl (station) Trelawny” - Jos. 8. Woollett 20 100 
Reading. Montego Bay. St. James Jos 8S. Wocllett 50 20 
Chester Castle (station) Hanover Jos. 8. Woollett 20 10 
Black River (station) St. Elizabeth} Jno. Tauer £0 10 
Savanna-la-Mar Westmoreland Ino. Tauer &0 12 
St- Mary’s, Revival. Westmoreland | Jno. Tauer | 1C0 100 
Seaford Town, Westmoreland - Jno. Tauer 120 100 
Pisgah (station) St. Elizabeth - Jno. Tauer 100 70 





CONVENT OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


On the 5th November, 1857, four Sisters of the Order of St. Francis, landed in King- 
ston. They came from Glasgow, Scoiland, with the intention of founding a Rel'gious 
Community of Women in Jamaica, devoting themselves to the work of female education, 
and also of vis-tirg the sick when so requested. They have Bcarding School and 
Middle Class Day &chocl, and another Day Schcowl, the Jest mentioned Leing a:ced Ly 
Government and under Government inspection. The Community numkeis at present 
thirteen Sisters. 
a ee we 


* Blown down, August 18, 1880. 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


ST. MARY’S INDUSTREATL SCHOOL. = esas 

Aw Industrial School for Girls was begun at Alpha Cottage, on the Camp +08 on 
Ist May, 1880. The School is under the care of four Ladies of the Roman Shae 
gregation of Holy Trinity Church. Besides reading, writing and arithmetic, the children 
are being taught sewing, and the ordinary duties of domestic service. | Their sleeping 
room was blown down onthe night of the 18th August, 1880. The Schocl 1s at present de- 
pendent on the contributions ot the public, but it 1s hoped that in time 1t will be self- 


sapporting. ‘ 





. PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Tus Presbyterian Church of Jamaica dates from 1823. In that year the Scottish Mis- 
sionary Society (which, in 1796, was formed by Presbyterians of various sections in 
Edinburgh) received a request from several] proprietors of estates in Jamaica to send out 
a Minister to instruct their slaves. This Society had, in 1800, sent to this Island the 
Rey. Joseph Bethune, a Minister of the Church of Scotland, with two Catechists. Three 
weeks after they landed in Kingston, Mr. Clark, one of the Catechists, died of a malig- 
nant fever then raging, and, very soon after, Mr. Bethune followed. The survivor, Mr. 
Reid, began to meet with people in Kingston for the worship of God and religious in- 
struction, and opened a Day rchool ; but he was greatly hindered by the operation of 
certain Acts of the Island Legislature. Mr. Reid at length accepted the position of 
Teacher in Wolmer’s School, and held it during his Life. 

In January 1824 the Rev. George Blyth was sent to Trelawny, to work among the 
people on the Estate of Hampden, belonging to Archibald Stirling, Esquire, of Keir, on 
Content, which belonged to his cousin William Stirling, Esquire, and on Dundee, the 
property of William Stothert, Esquire. These gentlemen bore half the exyense of the 
Mission, and the first.of them conveyed the land on which the Church building now 
stands. It was erected in 1827 and can accommodate 1,100 sitters. 

_ The same Society sent the Rev, John Chamberlain to Port Maria, and Archibald Stir- 
ale rebar other aun of his family gave liberal aid towards his maintenance, 
order that his services mig ? i i : 
rte ae might be secured for the instruction of the people on their 

The Rev. James Watson was sent to Lucea, the Rev. Hope Masterto 3 
Cornwall, the property of Samuel Barrett, Esquire, in St. J nad the Rev. ce 
gon, to Green Island, and on Mr. Chamberlain’s death, to Port Maria, the Rev Thoma 
Leslie to Green Island, to succeed Mr. Simpson, the Rev. John Cowan to Carron Halli : 
St. Mary, and the Rev. Warrand Carlile to Brownsville in Hanover. At all th s 
Places flourishing congregations had been gathered and Churches built by 1845. In that 
hed oee eed in Trelawny one, in St. James two, in [fanover three, and in St Mary 

i avin’ ar = ) sk 
lai e congregations pee as an offshoot from Mr. Cowan’s at Carron Hall, making in 
@ nited Presbyterian Synod, whose contributions had been the chief 

aes Missionary Nociety, having resolved to act through its own Phareh onanisise 
he In 1835, two ordained Missionaries, onc to the Parish of Manchester, and Ga 
oe er 7 Westmoreland. These both gathered congregations, the former at N : 
rates ae whose Pastor is now the Rev. Andrew G. Hogg, and the other at Stin ae 
aenees ly others wove sent out, and they laboured so successfully, that, by the year 

ned? the § valor eight regular congregations, . ae amide 
1e Scottish Missionary Society handed over all its Churct 
ae to the care of the Synod of the United Presbyterian ae : an ho 
i a others since gathered or added, in all now thirty seven, form the Pre Re 

mn hes of Jamaica. They are scattered over ten of the Parishes of the Ila - 
See What are counted regularly organized congregations, there are about a ht : 
ee lons where meetings are conducted for the worship of God and religious ae 

Since 1846 there has been constantly a European Minis ; 
= Church in the Island of the Grand Cayman There ne oe his eG ee 

hee and also a Day School under the management of a Teacher from J ee” 
“ os eight ordained European Missionaries, one American, eight ordained natiy. 

ca, two Licentiates, that is, young men who have finished ther three vas. 
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course of study at the Theological School in Kingston, and who areeligible for ordina- 
tion, when selected as Ministers of any of the Churches, thirteen native Evangelists or 
Colporteurs and five Students of Theology. The number of communicants at 31st De- 
cember, 1880, was 7,350; catechumens o: Candidates for Church Communion, under 
instruction of the Ministers, 1,407, and the average attendance at public worship about 
10,000. The classes in Sabbath schools, entirely forreligious instruction, 429 ; adults in 
attendance 1,923, children in attendance 2,722 ; teachers, 438. The money given by 


the congregations for their own and other objects amounted in 1880 tg £5,182, an aver- - 


age of 14s. for each communicant. There is Church accommodation for 17,500. 

Each congregation is under ihe government ofa “ Session of Elders’? chosen by the 
communicants, at whose meetings the Minister presides. From any decision of the Ses- 
sion there is an appeal by the party tothe Presbytery of the District, which consists of the 
Ministers and an Elder from each of the congregations; and from their decision there is an 
appeal tothe Synod, which meets once a year, and consists of all the Ministers and an 
Elder from each congregation presided over by a Moderator elected annually. There are 
four Presbyteries, Eastern, Northern, Western and Southern, and in these the Elders and 
Ministers all vote as one order. Thesame is the rule of voting in the Synod. 

THEOLOGICAL Epucation.— In 1840 one of the Ministers, the late Revd. Wm. Jameson, 
was appointed Theological Tutor, and met the students, who were Catechists, at his 
station in St. Mary, till he left the Island in 1846. In 1852, the late Revd. Alexander 
Renton was sent from Scotland and conducted this department for about twelve years. 
several ordained natives of this Island are now Ministers of Churches, as well as some 
trained by his successor in the office, Rev Adam Thomson, of Montego Bay. In 1877 
_ the Theological School was remodelled. Premises were bought in Kingston, and a three 
years’ course of study—in each year nine months—was arranged under the present Tutor, 
Rev. Alexander Robb, M.A,, D.D., assisted by Rev. John Simpson, who reads New Testa- 


ment Greek with the students, and Rev. James Cochrane, who lectures to them in Mental | 


and Moral Philosophy. The students are taught the sacred languages, and read largely in 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. They study systematic and pastoral theology ; are car- 
ried daily along a course of careful exegetic study of selected books of the Old and New 
Testaments; and are instructed in those matters embraced under the criticism of the text 
ofthe Scriptures, and Introduction, besides the writing of sermons and discussion of 
theses. This Institution is entirely maintained by the free contributions of the Churches 
in this Island and in Scotland, at an outlay of at least £550 per annum. 


Tyr AcADEMy—By the year 1859 the Ministers of the Presbyterian Mission had set. 


their hearts on a Missionary Academy. It wascommenced in 1841 at Bonham Spring in 
St. Ann’s, and was carried on there till 1t was removed to Montego Bay. About twelve 
students were constantly maintained under training to be teachers of Day Schools, at a 
cost to the Church in Scotland of about £30 each perannum. From 1867 to 1876, inclu- 
sive, the average annual cost to the Home Church was £386 ; to which has to be added 
the sum of £99 in fees and contributions from the congregations in this Island. Many 
young men also received a superior education at that Academy until it was removed to 
Manchester, where it was restricted to Missionary Students. Jt ceased to be carried 
on in 1875. : 

‘ Day ScHoois.—Those Ministers sent to the Island by the Scottish Missionary Society 
received pecuniary aid from the British Government, to provide schools and teachers fer 
the young people, after emancipation. That society received for this object £6,630. 
When the abolition of slavery rendered it possible to offer education to the children, all 
the Ministers of the Presbyterian Church sought to have as many schools as possible in 
the districts where they were located. The Teachers were mostly those trained at the 
Academy, first for many years by George Millar, fsq., and then, till 1875, by Rev. 
George 13. Alexander M.A. in the Parish of Manchester. ‘Ihe Teachers were supported 
by the fees, 3d. per week, and by salary grants from the Church’s funds in Scotland. 
Only once, so far as the writer knows, did the schools maintained by the Presbyterian 
Church receive any share of the small grants made by the Legislature of Jamaica, when 
in Sir Henry Barkly’s time, the sum of £200 was given without its being asked. And 
after the present system came into operation, the Mission Board of the United Pres- 


byterian Church in Scotland continued to give £10 per annum to each of their old | 


schools. This grant ceased from October, 1880. The amount obtained in fees from 
these schools has averaged £500 per annum. In 1880 it was £540. 
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{LONDON MISSIONARY, 


PRESBYTERY. . 
Stations. Parish. 


Ministers. 
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St. Catherine. 


Maurice G. Mitchell Cedar Valley aa 
James Robertson Mount Carmel Clarendon. 
Ernest B. Heighington Chapelton ae 
James Cochrane Kingston Kingston. 
Alexander Robb, M.A., D.D. Ditto ” 
John Simpson Ditto | ree) ee 
Henry Scott | Port Maria St. Mary. 
Ditto Hampstead 5 
Quince R, Noble Carron Hall ” 
Ditto Seafield ” 
Henry B. Wolcott, B.A. Rose Hill ” : 
Ditto Salem ” 
Ditto Eliot 93 
John Aird Goshen 9 
Adam Thomson Montego Bay St. James. 
James Bayne Mount Zion 3 
Robert Gordon Mount Horeb 9 
Ditto Mount Hermon Westmoreland. 
Leonard Miller Friendship is 
Duncan Forbes Stirling 9 
William Murray Falmouth Trelawny. 
Ditto : Bellevue ” 
Ditto age Reid’s Friendship 3 
Thomas Downie eee Hampden a 
Ditto Somerton 9 
Andrew G, Hogg New Broughton Manchester, 
Andrew Baillie nan Mount Olivet Ra 
Geo. B, Alexander, M.A, nee Ebenezer a 
Henry Hope Hamilton eng Victoria Town = 
Warrand Carlile Brownsville Hanover, 
George McNeil Ditto 
John Stoddart Lucea 7 
J ohn McDonald Riverside 
Richard Drummond Green Island - 
Ton = ney 7 Negril Westmoreland. 
mit Grand Cayman Grand Cayman. 


THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tae London Missionary Society commenced its operations in Jamaica in the year 


1834, and from that time to the present has continued steadily to pursue its course 
This Society is distinguished by its catholicity, and at its formation enlisted the sympa- 
thies and secured the co-operation of Christians of various sections of the Church of 
Christ. _The Fathers and Founders of this Society when they commenced their work in 
1795, laid it down as a fundamental principle that the Society, as such, should be strict] 
undenominational, but that it should be left to the converts from among the heathen to 
adopt that form of Church Government which +o them should seem most agreeable to the 
word of God, the sole object of this Society being to spread the knowledge of Christ 
among the heathen and other unenlightened nations. ; 
: All the Churches which were orginated by the Londen Missionary Society in Jamaica 
ave adopted the congregational form of Church Government, and are known as Con. 
gregational or Independent Churches, which were formed under the auspices of the 
ie For some years past the Parent Society has been gradually withdrawing from 
sland, not from any want of sympathy with the Churches or their Ministers, but 
siiay it considers the work to be finished, as far as the Society is concerned, and that 
] oe devolves upon the Churches in Jamaica to carry forward the work which has heen 
“a ong sustained. In the report which the Directors presented to their constituents at 
Bei last annual meeting in London, they say in regard to their Missions in Jamaica and | 
Titish Guiana: ‘‘ These old fields have now, for the most part, ceased to come within the 


Tange of the Society’s effort.. The Missionaries who still remain there are few, and they, < ~ 


While acting as Pastor’s over Churches, devote their time, when required, to the training 
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| kopoene 
of native students for the Ministry, and afford counsel and guidance to Native Pastors 
and Churches in their first steps in self-management. 

“The Rev. T. &. Clark is the only Missionary of the Society now connected with the 
Jamaica Mission. He, wh'le continuing to carry on the Pastorate at Whitefield, will re- 
present the Society in the Island, and exercise a general supervision over the Churches 
established by the Missionaries of the Society, and now under Native Pastors. Thus 
wh'le supporiing Christian worship and work among themselves, these Churches will still 
feel that the fostering hand of the Soc‘ety is near them for their benefit, and they will 
have that moral support which, in their early years of Church life, they fcel that they 
require? 

In connection with the Mission founded by the Society in this Island there are 16 
Churches ; 22 Out-stations ; 20 Day Schools; 4 European and 3 Native Pastors. Ac- 
commodation is provided for 8,500. There are 2,641 accredited Church Members; 3,921 
Candidates and other adherents ; with an average attendance of 1,787 at the Sunday 
“chools attached to the various Churches and Congregations, and 18 Lay Readers. 

: The following are the names and stations of the Ministers of the London Missionary 
nC: ety :-— 























Ministers. Stations. 
H. Peckover es North Street, Kingston. 
T. H. Clark ee Whitfield, Manchester. 
1. A. Wookey “ Ridgemount. Mandeville. 
T. Jenkins 8 Davyton, Mile Gully. 
A. Eastwood ss Salem, Chapelton. 
A. P. Thomas - Mount Zion, Clarendon 
W. C. Harty ‘a Fruit Hill, Trelawny. 





[The applications made to the other Religious Bodies for Papers with respect to their 
Churches have not been complied with. — PUBLISHERS. ] 


WESLEYAN METHODIST SOCIETY. 

Tue published Report of this Society fur the year ending 3lst December, 1880, states 
that “in Jamaica 3,000 more members and 3,000 additional scholars are reported than 
were returned ten years ago.””? The amount collected during the year “ in this Auxiliary 
was £1,980 17s. 6d.” 

The folowing are the stations of the Ministers during the year 1881 : 





Stations. Ministers, Stations. Ministers. 

















Kingston . | G. Sargeant York Castle High ponoo! W. C. Murray 
t - | I. M. Geddes Bath C. Reynolds 
cs | . | A. Taylor Port Antonio .. | Oswald Welch 
ey « | S. Goodyer Clarendon .- | G. Lockett 
Montego Bay . | T. P. Russell Manchester . | W. H. Bleby 
Lucea .. | W. Westlake Mount Ward .. | M. Barker 
Sranish Town » | Jd. Duit Black River . | H. M. Cox 
Morant Bay . | S.d. Moodie Sav-la-Mar . | J. 8. Prior 
Watsonville, &c. D. J. Reynolds Brown s Town .. | A. Bourne 
Grateful Hill and Hamp- 4 R. M. Parnther | Duncans . | HE. Spraté 
stead John R. Newall = . | H. Miller 
Falmouth — - . |S. L. Lindo Yallahs . | W. Melville 
St. Ann’s Bay . | 5. Suttea Mount Fletcher . | A. M. Smith 
Ocho Rios . | 8. T. Brown Manchioneal .. | J. E. Howard 
Beechamville ',. | H. B. Foster 
TREASURERS. 
Rev. G. Sargeant, Kingston, P.O. | P, E. Chapman, Esgq., Kingston P.O. 
SECRETARIES. 
Rev. E. Spratt, Duncans P. O. { Rev. S. Sutton, St. Ann’s Bay P.O. 


' The Rev. Geo. Sargeant will retire from the office of Superintendent during the year, 
and the Rev. Thomas M. Geddes will act in his place until a successor is appointed. 
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JAMAICA BAPTIST UNION. 


THE published Report for the year ending 31st December, 1880, states that there were 
123 Churches in the Union. Of these 111 made statistical returns to the Governing 
Body, while 12 neglected to doso. Of the reporting Churches 74 had an increase and 
34 a decrease in membership, while in three Churches the gains and losses were equal. 
88 Churches made additions by Baptism ; but there were 23 Churches in connection 
with which no baptismal serv:ce took place during the whole year, “while 12 Churches 
more had no baptisinal services or they would have been reported.” 

The chapel accommodation was reduced by the destruction of several places of wor- 
‘ship by the Cyclone ; but, in most cases, ample accommodation was secured by the 
erection of booths and other places of a temporary character. The number of seats in 
the 98 chapels reported was 54,075. The total membership of the 111 Churches re- 
turned was 25,422, and the number of Inquirers in 105 Churches was 4,616. Six of tha 
reporting Churches had no Inquirers on their lists. The additions and losses showed a 
clear increase in the 111 Churches of 1,285. The number of out-stations connected with 
36 principal stations was 49, and the number of class huuses reported by 70 Churches 
was 388. 

There were 127 Schools in connection with the Union, of which 124 were under Go- 
vernment Inspection. The results of the inspections during 1880 were as follow :—Six 
passed First Class ; 42-passed Second Class ; and 67 passed Third Class. Seven were 
placed on the Exceptional List and two failed to meet Government requirements. Thea 
number of scholars on the Registers of the Schools was 10,753, and the number in ave- 


rage attendance was 5,872. 
The grants received from the Government amounted to £3,242 3s., and the School 


Fees collected amounted to £1,507 1s., making a total of £4,749 4s. 
The following are the Recognised Baptist Ministers, with their Postal Addresses for 


the year 1881 : 





Name. Address. Name. Address. 

















30 er ee 








es 








Black River 


House, George 
Montego Bay 


Old Harbour ws 
Hutchins, hos. C... 


Ashley, James 








Bennett. James G. Dry Harbour 
Berry, Carey B. Spanish Town James, R. R. Butt bay 
rown, Andrew Trinity Ville Johnson, Thos. 8. Linstead 

Brown, Charles Montego Bay Jones, Edward 7 

Brown, W, N, Goshen Kendon, J. J. ° 

Burke, Windsor Lucea Kingdon, John Falmouth 

Campbell, D. G. Port Antonio Kirkham, A. G. Gayle 

Collie, G. S. Chapelton Morris, S. C. Grange Hill 
O’Meally. Patrick .. | Clark Town 


Montego Bay 
Brown's Town 
Flint River 
Milk River 
Kingston 
Duncans 
Montego Bay 
Porus 
Ewarton 
Cave Valley 
St. Ann’s Bay 
Manchioneal 
Alexandria 
Brown’s Town 
Falmouth 
Montego Bay 
Falmouth 


*Dendy Walter 
*Denniston J. M., M.A. 
illon, I’. H. aa 
Duckett. Angus se 
{ East. David J. es 
Fray, Ellis - 
Gayle, J. H. 
Gilling, W. A, 
Gordon, J oseph 
Gould, Thomas 
Griffiths, Fhos. G. 
Harris H. B. 
Hathaway, W. F. 
Henderson, G. E., B.A. 







Henderson, G. RB. 
Henderson, J. E, 
enderson. W 


V. UD, 
Hewett, Edward 


Carey 
Hewett, E. Jesse ; 


Montego Bay (Mount 


Palmer, Edwin 


Porter, John J. 
Porter, Samuel E. 
Randall, C. E. 
Rees, Thos. L. 
tRoberts, J. Seed 


Robinson, S. V. 
Rowe, R. H. 
Schoburgh, P. F. 
Service, J. B. 
Steele, J. J. 
Teall, William 
Tharpe, Charles 
Tucker, W. A 


Washington. 8. J... 
Watson. A. P. © ie 
Montego Bay (Salter’s Webb,W.M. 

Hill) | Williams, Phuip.. 






Kingston (Hanover 
Street) 

Hope Bay 

Bull Bay 

Savanna-la-Mar 

Balaclava 

Kingston (Calabar 
College 

Port Maria 

Four Paths 

Old Harbour 

Port Antonio 

Rio Bueno 

Annotto Bay 

Mandeville 

Spanish Town 

Green Island j 

Blue Mountain Valley 

Stewart Town 

Chester Castle 


oe 
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. Retired from the Pastorate. 
¥ Principal of Calabar College. 


t+ Tutor of Normal School and Assistant Minister, 
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PART XIIT. 


CULTIVATION. 
Bryan Epwarns in his History of the West Indies states that “Jamaica had 
nearly attained the meridian of its prosperity” in 1787. In that year the 
exports were :— ° 


Sugar - - - 840,548 cwts. 
Rum - - - 2,543,025 galls.. 
Molasses “ - - 6,416 galls. 
Pimento - - 616,444 lbs. 
Coffee - - - 6,395 cwts. 
Cotton Wool - - - 1,906,467 lbs. 
Indigo - - - 27 ,623 Tbs. 
Ginger - - - 4,816 cwts. 
Cacao - - - 82 cwts. 
Tobacco - . “ 18,140 lbs. 
Mahogany - - - 5,878 tons 
Logwood - - - _ 6,701 tons 


The value of the enumerated articles was £2,136,442 and the value of the 
miscellaneous products, not included in the above, was £147,286, the total being 
£2 283,728." 

The lands then in cultivation were thus apportioned :— 

In sugar plantations, including the land reserved in 

woods or appropriated for common pasture ~ 639,000 acres 
In breeding and grazing pens~ - 280,000 « 
1n coffee, pimento and other minor productions 140,000 “ 


1,059,000 acres* 

The number of slaves in the Colony in 1787 was 210,894.* 

In the following year Mr. Wilberforce (with the concurrence of the Minis- 
try) introduced into the Imperial Parliament his propositions for discontinuing 
and preventing the further importation of African slaves into the British Sugar 
Colonies. From thence commenced the political agitation that culminated in 
~ the abolition of the slave trade in 1807, | 

Mr. Edwards, in addressing a Joint Committee of the Jamaica Legislature on 
the subject, stated that “the merchants in Great Britain and great numbers of 
private persons at Home as well as the subjects of Foreign States, had em- 
barked considerable sums on mortgages and purchased annuities to a very large 
amount on West Indian Estates’ and that the abolition of the slave trade—‘ the 
great source of every West Indian improvement”—“ must inevitably diminish 
the value of all such securities and drive the creditors to use every means in 
their power to extricate their property from such a precarious situation, to the 
immediate distress of the planters and their families, and the ultimate ruin of 
many of the mortgagees and annuitants themselves.” These anticipations 
were fully realized. Bridges states that 65 sugar estates were abandoned be- 
tween the years 1799 and 1807 and 32 were sold out of Chancery, “‘ where more 
than a hundred still remained in hopeless pawn for their respective debts.” 

But notwithstanding the decrease in the number of estates the production of 
the staples was fully maintained. Ten thousand slaves were annually added to 
the predial classes “to provide against the wear and tear of life that went on” 
and in 1807 there were 319,351 slaves in Jamaica. Besides this impetus to 
cultivation the Bourbon cane was introduced in the year 1794 and considerably 


* Edwards’ History of the West Indies, 1st ed., vol. i 


+ Montgomery Martin’s Statistics of the Colonies of the British Empire. 
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increased the yield of the sugar plantations.* ‘Although it afforded a sugar 
specifically lighter, it possessed the decided advantage of yielding a third more in 

quantity than the species of canet hitherto cultivated in the Colony.”’t Coffee, 

also, which until 1788 had been but little regarded§ now attracted considerable 

attention in consequence of the Revolution in St. Domingo which suspended her 

export trade. The consequence was that the average staple exports of the 

five years immediately preceding the abolition of the slave trade were larger 

than in any of the preceding years; they were— 


Sugar : : - 131,962 hhds. 
Rum - - - 50,462 phns. 
Coffee - - - 210,940 cwts. 


the value being £3,852,621.|| 

A decline in the production of the staples now began, and Bridges writing of 
three years after the abolition of the slave trade states that “the production 
of the coffee plantations had become absolutely of no value, either to sell, bar- 
ter or pledge,” and “ the average price of sugar was actually below the cost of 
growing it.” The House of Assembly in a petition to the Prince Regent, dated 
December 10, 1811, thus described the then condition of the Colony: “The ruin 
of the original possessors has been gradually completed. state after estate has 
passed into the hands of mortgagees and creditors absent from the Island, until 
there are large Districts—whole Parishes—in which there is nota single pro- 
prictor of a sugar plantation resident.” ; 

Just then an agitation commenced in England for the registration of the 
slaves, with the view of preventing or detecting the illicit introduction of stolen 
negroes from the shores of Africa. This movement created great excitement 
in Jamaica and had the effect of still further reducing cultivation. The average 
exports of the five years ending in 1815, the date of the passing of the Re- 
gistration Act by the Local Legislature, were— 


Sugar - - = 118.490 hhds. 
Rum _ e ° 48,726 phns. 
Coffee . - - 217,810 cwts.** 


the value being £3,588,903. 

The passing of this Law did not abate the alarm of the sugar planters, On 
the contrary it was greatly increased by the declaration of Lord Bathurst, then 
Colonial Minister, “ that it was not the emancipation but simply the registra- 
tion of the slaves which was now suggested.” The colonists saw in this de- 
claration the near approach of freedom and they were consequently not un- 
prepared for the Imperial Act of 1833, which declared that from and after the 
Ist August, 1834, all the slaves in the Colonial Possessions of Great Britain 
should be for ever free, but subject to an intermediate state of six years 
pe oer There were then upwards of three hundred thousand slaves in 

amaica. | 

The decrease in the cultivation of the staples that had gone on progressively 
since the Registration Act of 1815 now manifested itself in an immense falling — 
off in the shipment of these products. The average exports for the five years 
ending 30th September, 1833 (the last five years of slavery) were as follow :— 





Sugar ~ - > 95,353 hhds, 
Rum - - - 35,505 phns. 
Coffee - - - 157,550 cwts. 
* The largest sugar crop was in 1805 when 137,906 hhds. were exported. 
{ The Otaheite. ; Bridge’s Annals of Jamaica, vol. 2. 
§ In 1732 Coffee was advertised in a Jamaica Newspaper at a pistole (16/ sterling) per 


pound— Montgomery Martin. — 
, Votes of Assembly for 1846, p. 215. | 
The largest coffee crop was in 1814 when 272,321 cwts. were exported, 
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valued at £2,791,478, or £797,425 less than 1815 and £1,061,148 less than 
in 1807. 

In the year 1834, the first year after the abolition of slavery, the general 
exports wore, as stated by Mr. Montgomery Martin in his Statistical Work on 
the Colonies of the British Empire— 


4 





Articles. Quantity. Value. 
‘ Arrowroot - 170,078 tbs. £7,483 
sIinnamon - 2,256 Ibs. 543 
Cacao - 52,910 ibs. 1,200 
Coffee - 160,974 cwts. 612,199 
Cotton Wool - 1,160 tbs. 60 
Fustic - 2,126: tons 8,855 
Logwood - 8,4323 tons 33,710 
Mahogany 1,936 ft.69 pieces 184 
Other Dye woods and 2,723 


feet \ 7,852 








Hard-woods - - 1,8303 tons 

Fruit - = bie ih 448 
} Ginger “ - 1,011,173 bs. 39,466 
Hides - - 12,825 no. 6,936 
Indigo - - 37,555 tbs. 5,822 
Lime Juice - - 17,708 gals. 1,070 
Molasses - - 50,795 gals. 3,283 
Pimento - - 3,271,184 ibs. . 52,159 
Sarsaparilla ~ - 67,606 ibs. 3,051 
Rum - - 3,583,861 gals. 350,228 
Shrub - - 756 gals. 127 
Succades - - aoe nar 4,939 
Sugar ~ - 156,616,964 bs. 1,539,946 
Tobacco - - 20,447 ibs. 483 
Tortoise Shell - - 5,491 no. 6,769 
Spars—W ood } - 18,957 no. 3,084 
Other sorts - bak oe 442 
Miscellaneous Articles - ai 32,€26 
£2 122,965 


In the following year, 1835, the House of Assembly thus addressed Governor 
Sir Lionel Smith : “Seeing large portions of our neglected cane pieces becoming 
overrun with weeds, and a still larger extent of our pasture lands returning to 
a state of nature; secing, in fact, desolation already overspreading the face of 
the Jand, it is impossible for us, without abandoning the evidence of our senses, 
to entertain favourable anticipations, or to divest ourselves of the painful con- 
 viction, that progressive and rapid deterioration of property will continue to 
‘keep pace with the apprenticeship ; and that its termination must (unless strong 
preventive measures be applied) complete the ruin of the Colony.” In the 
mean time the out-cry for the abolition of the apprenticeship-system was as ve- 
hement in England as was the ery for the abolition of slavery, and the House 
of Commons on the 22nd May, 1838, passed a resolution declaring “that negro 
apprenticeship in the British Colonies should at once cease and determine.” 
The res:-lution was communicated to the Local Legislature and on the 16th 
“ane the Governor assented to the Bill to terminate the Apprenticeship on the 
ust, 1838. The Assembly in passing the measure entered a protest to the 
he proprietary body had been unjustly deprived of two years ser- 
“atices, which had been pledged to them by Act of Parliament 


iy 


~ 
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as part of their compensation.” The number of apprentices for whom pecuniary 
compensation was paid was 255,290, and the number of aged persons, children 
and “runaways” who were excluded from the valuation was 55,780—making a 
total of 311,070 emancipated bondsmen. The amount of compensation awarded 
was £5,853,975.* | 

The exported staples during the first year after cumplete emancipation 
(1839) were as follow :— 


eal 


Article, Quantity. Value. 








Sugar - - 49,243 hhds.| £640,159 
Rum - - 16,072 phns. 176,792 
Coffee - - 79,441 cwts. 177,948 

£994,899 





This wasa reduction of £460,286 on the exported staples of the preceding year, 
and a reduction of £1,507,474 when compared with the value of the sugar, rum 
and coffee included in Mr. Montgomery Martin’s table for 1834. 

The value of these productions for the next seven years (that is from 1840 to 
1846 inclusive) was as under :— 


1840 . : ‘ . £744,253 
184l . ‘ 7 . 106,509 
1842, : ° - 978,780 
1843, ‘ ‘ » 887,045 
1844, ‘ . . 118,688 
1845, . : - 910,429 
1846 . 750,176 


In the latter year the Act for the gradual equalization of the sugar duties 
on British Colonial and Foreign productions was passed by the Imperial Par. 
liament. The sugar planters became loud in their complaints and ascribed all 
their losses and difficulties to British legislation. ‘They complained that tho 
abolition of the slave trade by Act of Parliament was the first check to the 
prosperity of the Colony; and the various steps by which slavery was first 
mitigated and ultimately completely abolished were insisted upon as the causes 
of the general ruin of the proprietors of the Island.” + | 

The Assembly, in a memorial to the Queen, dated in December 1847, stated 
that of the 653 sugar estates in cultivation in 1832—140 hadalready been aban- 
doned and the works broken up. These abandoned estates contained 168,082 
acres and were worked by 22,553 slaves. During the same period (15 years) 
465 coffee plantations, containing 188,400 acres were also abandoned, having 
employed in their cultivation, in the year 1832—26,880 slaves. “* Upon certain 
estates, shewn to have had attached to them, and engaged in their cultivation, 
in the year 1832—4.1,820 labourers, there remained resident on those properties 
only 13,973,—the others, numbering 27,847, having generally become indepen- 
dent settlers.” 

The memorial also stated the then value of the principal products : “Tho 
actual cost of sugar averaged £1 2s. 74d. per cwt., consequently, as its 
value is now, by slave competition, reduced in the British Market to about 
15/ exclusive of charges, it is self-evident sugar cultivation cannot be con. | 
Sei es te de a ee a ee 


- Parliamentary Return to House of Lords, March, 1839, 
} Earl Grey's Colonial Policy, vol. i., p. 169. 
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tinued ; that there is an actual loss on every cwt. of 7/74d., without taking into 
account interest on capital and money expended, equal at the least to 4/6d. more 
per cwt.; while as regards coffee the evidence is conclusive that it is, if possible, 
even in a worse condition.” In this state of things the Assembly urged that 
“nothing but protection in the Home Market could avert the immediate aban- 
donment of sugar and coffee cultivation in the British Colonies,” and they prayed 
(among other things)—(1) “that the duties levied on the produce and industry 
of Her Majesty’s West Indian subjects might be altogether abolished, or so re- 
duced as to place them on, at least, equal terms with the slave-holding foreigner; 
and (2) that extensive immigration into Jamaica, from Africa, be immediately 
undertaken and conducted at the national expense, our own resources being now 
entirely exhausted.” These remonstrances and appeals led to no direct result 
and the panic continued. “'The situation of many.of the planters and the 
commercial crisis were so urgent that the Assembly was assured that unless 
relief was afforded on the public faith to the former, for the gathering in and 
bringing to market the sugar and coffee crops then in the fields, special loss 
would ensue not only to the interests immediately affected, but to all holding 
claims on those interests and to the General Revenue of the Island.”* No aid 
could however be granted, as the policy of the Imperial Government being in 
opposition to such a pledging of public funds the Governor’s assent to the ne- 
cessary legislative measure could not be obtained. 


The agitation for relief, coupled with the cry for retrenchment in the public 
' expenditure, continued until at length there was a dead lock in legislation and 
a withdrawal of credit from the Colony. One hundred and thirty thousand 
pounds of revenue was lost to the Government by the failure of the Import and 
Rum Duties Bills and several sugar and coffee plantations were thrown up for 
want of funds to continue their cultivation. The consequence was a diminution 
in the staple exports, the value of which during the ten years terminating with 
1856 being as follows :— . 


1847 — £958,471 1852 — £763,125 
1848 — 739,903 1853 -— 595,264 
1849 - 777,377 1854 — 710,396 
1850 ~ 740,733 1855 — 702,543 
1851 ~ 838,706 1856 — 563,500 


In 1856—668 samples of Jamaica products, consisting of forest and vegetable 
products, cultivated and other roots, preserves, peppers, &c., &c., were sent 
to the Paris Exhibition. Medals and “honorable mentions” were awarded for 
the samples of rum, while the lesser and minor products were pronounced 
‘to be ofthe very highest value.”} The latter at once assumed an important 
Fosition and were soon taxed for general purposes. 

By then the export duty which had been imposed in 1853 for the support of 
Immigration had had its effect on the export trade. Mr. Abraham Lindo (an 
experienced Merchant of Falmouth) in a letter to the “ London Times” states 
that “the duty being levied without regard to the size of the cask an exlarge- 

ment of the packages in which he shipped his produce was obviously to the 

interest of the planter, and recognising this fact he immediately increased their 
size. ‘he enlargement will be under-estimated at an addition of one-sixth to the 
size of the sugar hogshead and one-tenth to that of the rum puncheon.” 

Accepting this calculation as correct, and it has been approved by competent 
judges in the Colony, the value of the general exports from 1857 to 1866 will 
Le as follows, the value of the principal staples being separately given :— 


ae ee 


* Votes of Assembly for 1847, p, 258. + London Daily News, 
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Lesser and Minor 


Year. Principal Staples. Staples. Total, 

1857 £797,436 £521,651 £1,319,087 
1858 825,873 335,730 1,261,603 
1859 740,218 300,915 1,041,133 
1860 891,026 431,118 1,322,144. 
1861 917,286 396,039 1,313,325 
1862 909,967 304,974 1,214,941 
1863 884 871 214,360 1,099,231 
1864 706,666 317,146 1,023,812 
1865 711,217 274,928 986,145* 
1866 970,529 287 525 1,258,094 





The crop of 1866 was above that of the preceeding four years and enabled 
Sir John Peter Grant to report to the Colonial Minister that “security and tran- 
quility} were beginning to have their natural effects in turning the attention 
of capitalists to a Colony whose resources were unbounded.” 

Improvements in the cultivation and general management of sugar estates now 
began to exhibit themselves, and the Government with the view of encouraging 
the re-investment of capital on behalf of the planting interest abolished the 
ad valorem duty on mills, sugar pans, pipes, ploughs, stills, steam engines, and 
other agricultural implements. Centrifugal apparatus and other scicntific 
machinery soon came into requisition, and out of the 224 sugar estates that were 


_ In operation in 1880—94 were worked by these modem appliances. 


The small settlers were at the same time highly successful with their miniaturo 
sugar mills and thus greatly increased the sugar production of the Country. 
There wero in 1880—4,700 of these small sugar mills,t each of which was capi- 
ble of producing two hogsheads of sugar per annum.§ Nearly thewhole of this 
sugar was consumed in the Island, besides a great deal of that which was 
manufactured on the large plantations. If, therefore, the production of the 
small settlers (9,400 hhds. a year) be added to the quantity exported during 
the last ten years (calculated on Mr. Lindo’s basis) the annual production would 
be as follows |]:— 

a 
Value. 








* The year of the disturbances in Jamaica. 


Year, Hogsheads, 

1871 52,583 £878,856 
1872 50,878 861,849 
1873 49.566 751,830 
1874 42,531 (51,241 
1875 41,388 718,184 
1876 43,321 669 541 
1877 45,064 806,361 
1878 39,810 630,291 
1879 43,398 672,631 
1880 46,867 768,792 


¢t Referring to the disturbances of 1865. 


In 1871 there were 5,615 small sugar mills in the Island. Since then the number has been 
fonment of sugar cultivation by many of the smal) set- 


fe uced concurrently with the abanc 
ers for banana and other products. 
§ Sir John Grant s 


tated in his Blue Book Report of 1871 that “he had heard the average 


make of each of these small mills estimated by an experienced Planter at what was equivalent. 
two hogsheads of sugar.” 
| There are no means of ascertaining the quantify of sugar sold by the large estates for 


ome Consumption, conseyuently it is not included in the calculation. 
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A comparison of the present export of rum with that in the days of slavery 
and protection shows that the reduction of quantity has been very much less in 
rum than in sugar. This is chiefly to be ascribed to the adoption of the centri- 


fugal machine and other improvements to which reference has already been — 


made, by which a larger proportion of molasses than hitherto has been 
saved and utilized in the distilleries. 

It isin rum that Jamaica has an advantage over all other cane growing 
Countries, Jamaica rum being worth from two to three times the price of the 
rum of other places. As first class rum pays better than sugar it is an object 
with the Jamaica planter, in most cases, to make a large proportion of rum, and 
on many estates as large a proportion as he can without injuring its quality. 

In 1888 from the juice that manufactured 69,613 hhds. of sugar 25,380 phns. 
of rum were made, being at the rate of about 36 phns. to every 100 hhds. In 
1880 from the juice that manufactured 32,115 hhds. of sugar (the quantity ex- 
ported according to Mr. Lindo’s system of calculation) 24,815 phns. of rum 
were made, being at the rate of about 76 phns. to every 100 hhds. | 

To arrive at the quantity of rum manufactured in the Island during the last 
ten years the quantity locally consumed, estimated by the Revenie Authori- 
ties at 3873 puncheons per annum, must be added to the exports, the latter 
being calculated on Mr. Lindo’s basis :— 

















Year. Puncheons. Value. 
£ 

1871 25,186 340,219 
1872 25,997 351,565 
1873 22,104 307,260 
1874 25,159 361,119 
1875 27,357 394,677 
1876 28.127 405,630 
1877 26,586 382,529 
1878 23,799 207,211 
1879 24,543 258,878 
1880 24,315 271,826 


The coffee crop of 1870 was the largest known for 30 years, that is since 
1840, the quantity exported being 80,779 cwts. The season was propitious ; 
but the steadily increasing cultivation of coffee by the small settlers accounts 
for a great part of theincrease. In the subsequent cight years the average annual 
yield was 74,892 cwts.; but in 1879 the quantity went up to 96,710 cwts.: m 
1880 it stood at 90,970 cwts.; this was an increase of 21,140 cwts. on the ex- 
port of 1866, the quantity exported in the latter year being but 69,8380 cwts. 

The coffee of the Blue Mountains is celebrated for its superiority but a good 
marketable article is grown throughout the Island and especially in the Parish 
of Manchester. Mr. Morris, the Director of the Public Plantations, recently 
stated in his lecture on the economic plants of the Island “that nearly all the 
settlers’ produce, forming now the bulk of our exports, may obtain much 
- higher prices if 1t were carefully cured and sent to the market in a sound con- 
dition. ‘The great drawback to improvement under this head arises from the 
want of central curing establishments, either in close proximity to the districts 
where settlers’ coffee is mostly grown, or in the neighbourhood of Kingston. 
Such establishments are extensively used in Ceylon and Southern India, and it 
is owing to the systematic and general care thus taken that the produce of 
those Countries gains such uniformly high prices. From my own experience 


~ 
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of the climate of Kingston in curing cinchona bark I consider it admirably. 
adapted for curing all kinds of produce, and no greater service could be ren- 
dered to coffee industry in Jamaica—in view of the great and increasing quantity 
grown by settlers—than the establishment of central curing mills where the 
produce would be carefully cured and shipped in a thoroughly sound condition, 
As far as the coffee itself is concerned, that grown by many settlers is equal 
to the best plantation coffee, but owing to bad curing and the want of proper 
selection of the different qualities the prices obtained are often only one half 
of what they ought to be. The loss thus entailed must amount to thousands of 
pounds annually, and this loss is the more regrettable that it is capable of being 
saved with only a little of the energy and industry which has been expended 
on the cultivation itself.’’* | : 

Mr. Morris also in an exhaustive paper strongly urged the propagation of the 
Liberian coffee, which was introduced into Jamaica in the year 1874 and has 
since been almost wholly confined to the Parishes of St. Mary and St. Andrew. 
“ From the fact that this coffee will grow in the plains where the preliminary 
expenses in the acquisition and clearing of land are lower than on the hills, 
where labour is cheaper and more abundant, and where the difficulties and 
expenses of transport would be avoided, Liberian coffee possesses advantages 
not only over its congener, the Arabian coffee, but over almost any cultivation 
requiring the same capital and attention,’ } 

if the recommendations of Mr. Morris on this subject be generally acted 
upon, and especially by the small settlers who are becoming large producers of 
the berry, the yield will be so largely increased that coffee will yet regain the 
position it had in the list of exports in the latter days of slavery. 

By adding the approximate consumption of coffce in the Island to the exports 
during the last ten years there has been an annual yield of :— 








Year. Cwts. Value, 
£ 
1871 103,664 284,437 
1872 138,394 390,233 
1873 118,755 350,930 
1874 146,542 373,832 
1875 117,794 355,959 
1876 131,700 405,691 
1877 139,592 407,832 
1878 138,509 408,324. 
1879 1d1,187 386,009 
1880 145,447 381,595 





Owing to an excessive and long continued drought the falling off of the princi- 
pal crops df 1869 was exceptionally large, but the trade in woods increased from 
895 tons of the value of £2,685 in 1839 to 111,044 tons of the value of £272,057 
in 1869. There was a subsequent falling off, owing principally to the restora. 
fion of order in Haiti and the consequent resumption of business there, but in 
1875 the trade again sprung into activity, the value of the woods exported being 
£265,211. In 1876 the exports reached the large sum of £308,678. There. 
Was in the following year a reduction in conscjnence of adiminution in prices, 

ut since then a steady business has been done, and in 1880 the woods exported 


_ Were of the value of £166,607, or double the value of the exports in 1860. 


* Lecture, Jamaica Institute, February, 1831, t Mr. Morris’ Departmental Report, 1880, 
AA 2 
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In 1867 Sir John Grant complained that “the fruit trade, which in the Ba- 
hama Islands afforded an important staple of export in the article of pine apples 
alone, was here still neglected although there was no place in the world more 
suited by nature for the production of exportable fruits of great market value.”* 
In that year the value of the fruits exported was £728. In 1869 an agency was 
established at Port Antonio for certain fruit-houses in the United States and 
loaded and despatched seven schooners with bananas. ; 

In the following year coconuts and oranges were added. Since then the fruit 
trade has gone on progressively and has extended itself throughout the Island. 
The steamers of four of the Lines trading with Jamaica, besides a number of 
sailing vessels, now convey fruits of all kinds from our ports to the United States 
and a profitable exchange trade is maintained. In 1870 the value of the fruits 
exported from the Island-was £901, being £173 in excess of the exports of 
1867. During the last ten years the annual exports were as under :— 


£ 
1871 . 2736 1876 ee 20,526 
1872 : 6,190 1877 : 22,350 
1873 : 4757+ 1878 : 39,451 
1874 é 10,397 1879 ; 40,116 
1875 é 9,337 1880 : 51,316 


Thus in 14 years the fruit trade was increased by the enormous sum of £50,316, 
the fruits exported during last year being the following :— 
Bananas - 440,642 bunches - £38,556 3 6 
Limes - 1,210 barrels. - 484 0 0 
Mangoes - 37,360 in number - 28 0 6 
Oranges ~ 14,609,489 in number o 11,687 16 10 
Pine Apples ~ 3,480 dozens “ 522 0 0 
_ Shaddocks - 32 barrels - 16 0 0 
But large as is this trade there are no statistics showing the land in fruit 
cultivation. The reason of this is that with the exception of the banana and 
pine apple noneofthese products can be said to be cultivated“ the rest for the 
most part growing wild, unpruned and untended, yet producing luxuriantly.” ft 
In the year 1872 a Government prize of £250 was awarded to two enterpris- 
ing gentlemen who each produced over eight acres of tobacco in high cultiva- 
tion and of asuperior description. These competitors and others have since 
largely invested in tobacco cultivation, and plantations are now established in 
‘the Parishes of St. Thomas, Clarendon, St. Mary, St. Andrew and St.Catherine. 
The Director of the Government Plantations in his report for the last finan- 
cial year states that, ‘the Cubans seem quite convinced that Jamaica tobacco is 
equal in every respect to the best Havana produce ; and there are satisfactory 
evidences that higher methods of culture, and more systematic and careful sys- 
tems of manufacture are being inaugurated, which must result in giving greater 
permanence and value to this promising industry.” The recent reports received 
by the Proprietors of ‘‘ Potosi” (which is the most extensive tobacco plantation 
in the Colony) state that “in the German Markets, which are considered the most 
important for leaf tobacco from all parts of the world, Jamaica tobacco sent 
there for sale was well thought of and ranked in price next to the celebrated 
Havana leaf, as it distinguished itself from most of the other Cuban varieties by 
its fineness of texture and mild, agreeable flavour, and an absence of all rankness 
so often met with in the latter.” And these enterprising gentlemen state that 
‘since dast year the consumption of Jamaica cigars in England has spread in an 





* Sir Jobn Grant’s Blue Book Report for 1867. _ a 
+ The falling off in 1873 was owing to the failure of an American firm at Port Antonio, 
_ which dealt largely in the trade, and also to the drought that prevailed during the year. 


t Sir Anthony Musgrave’s Blue Book Report for 1878, 
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extensive manner and the demand for our production now gives employment 
to a great number of hands. Of the workmen that are employed by far the 
larger number still are Cubans, but the natives are gradually adopting the pro- 
fession and taking part in the general competition.” 


The following table of exports shows the progress that has been made in this 
comparatively new industry :— 











Year. Quantity Exported. Value. Total. 
_ =~ he a & ~~ & ae d. 
1873 896 Leaf dee Oe 
74 {| 9733 Cigars ee ee ee 
1875 { aie Kee a } 1,970 0 0 
ise {| 838 Cigars ‘332 f| «4835 0 
wr] ete, | Yam o 
wo {| SAEDE Tat ve asin 0 
79 {) Oo 796 Cigars 1423] «(95863 0 0 
fee a Oa vais, sf] G26 0 0 


Besides the unmanufactured tobacco and cigars that are exported a largo 
quantity of tobacco is used, for home consumption in the form of snuff, cigars and 
“pipe-loads.” A great quantity of this tobacco is grown by the peasantry, inter- 
spersed among the other productions of their provision fields, and are therefore 
not accounted for in the agricultural statistics of the Country. 


The coconut is another of the minor staples that has within the last ten years 
occupied an important position in our table of exports. In 1860—938,344 coco- 
nuts of the value of £2,327 were exported. In 1870 the item stood’ thus: 
1,525,909 of the value of £3,357. In the ten subsequent years the exports 
were :—- 





ee 








Year, Quantity. Value, 
1871 2,207 ,684 £4,857 
1872 2,368,064 5,210 
1873 1,314,474 3,615 
1874 1,359,895 3,740 
1875 2,007,893 5,599 
1876 1,840,315 5,521 
1877 2,464,575 7,394 
1878 3,072,182 9,217 
1879 3,930,868 12,972 
1880 6,315,475 20,525 








As the demand for the nuts in the English and American markets is unlimited 
there need be no apprehension that the trade that has now made such a satis. 
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factory advance will materially diminish; but if this were even so the profit 


must always be remunerative, as an acre of coconut trees is calculated, at a low 
computation, to yield from £8 to £10 to the cultivator. 

Ginger which has for some time occupied a reduced position owing, in a great 
measure, to a disease which appeared among the plants in the Parish of St. James 
and elsewhere, has in the last year apparently recovered itself. The exports then 
stood at 7,945 cwts., valued at £22,246. 

Pimento has also recently resumed an important place in the table of exports, 
being 91,209 cwts. of the value of £145,571 against 38,286 cwts. of the value of 
£17,867 in 1870. The exportof pimento, owing to the extreme fall in the price of 
this very excellent spice since the Russian war, depends now not so much on the 
crop as on the price, on a small variation in which depends the question whether 1% 
will pay to gather the crop of a pimento walk or not; but under no circum- 
stance can a pimento property become valueless to the owner. ‘“ The plant 
grows on land left to nature, and when it comes to maturity on the mere clear- 
ing of the ground of the bush the best of all natural grasses in the Island springs 
up spontaneously around the pimento trees, and the pasturage which was worth- 
less becomes valuable.” * 

Cacao was, as the Director of the Public Plantations states in his last report, 
‘an important industry in Jamaica about ahundred and fifty years ago,f but it 
had so declined that 20 years ago the only trees in the Island were a few in- 
ferior kinds scattered here and there in settler’s gardens.” In 1867 the quan- 
tity of the article exported was 133 cwts. but ten years after it had reached 375 
ewts. In the following year (1878) the quantity exported was 1694 cwts. ; in 
_ 1879, 2153 ewts., and in 1880, 3304 cwts., the latter being valued at £10,918. 
Thus in 14 years the trade in this product had increased by 3171 cwts. But 
besides the cacao exported a considerable quantity was made into chocolate 
and consumed in the Island. It is universally esteemed as the ingredient of a 
pleasant beverage and is being largely used in the British Navy. During the 
last financial year 7,180 of the best Trinidad cacao plants were distributed from 
the Public Gardens and considerable interest is being manifested in its general 
cultivation. It has recently been taken up as a new industry in the Parish of 
St. Catherine, one of the districts of which was noted in the earliest days of the 
Colony for its cacao plantations. 

A valuable service was rendered by Sir John Grant to the Colony in the estab- 
lishing of cinchona plantations on the Blue Mountain range, “ which promise 
in time to come (as stated by Sir Anthony Musgrave in his late lecture in 
London) not only to be a benefit to mankind by increasing the supply of 
quinine, but a source of considerable profit to the community. The plant was 
first introduced some years before, but the cultivation kad been neglected, and 
no important results had been obtained.” We have ncw ascertained from experts 


in England and the results of the sales of the shipments made in 1879-80, that . 


the quality of the cinchona grown in Jamaica is quite equal to that produced in 
Ceylon or any other part of the world. We may, therefore, confidently expect 
that cinchona bark will soon rank as one of the principal staples of the Colony. 

The value of the exports during the last fourteen years (that is, from 1867 to 
1880) calculated as in the last comparative table, would be as follows :— 





* Sir J. Grant’s Blue Book Beport for 1870. 

+ Jamaica had 60 cacao walks in produce, and many under cultivation in 1672. Some 

ears afterwards they were all destroyed at once by a blast, as it is asserted: they have never 
been recovered since.—Jeffry’s W.I. Atlas. At the same time (1672) Jamaica had 60 indigo 
works chiefly in Vere, which produced 50,000 Ibs. per annum. A tax of 3/6 per lb. laid by 
the British I arliament (the cost price being about if2 per lb.) stopped the cultivation,—Blome. 
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Year, Principal Staples. | Lesser and Minor Total. 
Staples. 
& x & 

1867 905,483 233,215 1,138,798 
1868 1,039,094 212,228 1,251,322 
1869. 723,933 528,417 1,252,350 
1870 1,057,615 209,165 1,266,780 
1871 1,136,811 236,892 1,373,703 
1872 1,236,947 305,918 1,542,865 
1873 1,043,319 287,369 1,330,688 
1874 1,219,491 331,084 1,550,575 
1875 1,102,119 416,183 1,518,802 
1876 1,114,161 54,718 1,618,879 
1877 1,230,024 347 955 1,577,979 
1878 949,125 346,161 1,295,286 © 
1879 950,817 495,678 1,446,495 
1880 1,055,512 661,345 1,616,857 





CULTIVATION. 








These amounts show that there was no decrease in the value of our staple and 
other products during the last ten years, and that there was an increase during 
the last year over the year 1865, thelast year under the old Constitution, the 
value in the two different years being— | 


























Lesser and Minor 
Year, Principal Staples, Staples, Total. 
£ iJ @ 
1865 - 711,217 274,928 986,145 
1880 : 1,055,512 561,345 1,616,857 
Excessin1880 — 344,295 286,417 630,712 


LR a rN a 


The exported staples also compare favourably with those of 1839, the first 
year of total Emancipation. In 1839 the total value of these staples (sugar, 
rum and coffee) was £994,899 ; and in 1880 the total value was £1,055,512, or 


‘£60,613 in excess. 


In the days of the slave trade but little attention was given to the cultivation 
of food-stuffs. The labour of the predials was almost entirely confined to the pro- 
duction of the staples, and the proprietors mainly depended for the food of their 
slaves on the American markets. When, therefore, trade with the “ Sovereign | 
States” wag prohibited by British legislation and hurricane afflicted the land 
destitution and death were the consequence. The historian Bryan Edwards, 
Speaking in 1789, estimated the number of negroes who “ perished by famine, in 
consequence of the hurricanes and the strange policy of Great Britain in pre- 
Venting relief from America, at 15,000."* ‘Lhe Legislature saw the dilemma in 
which the Island would be placed by a continued neglect of the cultivation of food- 
stuffs and offered liberal premiums to encourage native productions. For a field 
of not less than twenty acres of white or negro yam each £200 was offered, and for 
the next largest field £100 each. For twenty acres of bitter cassava or 50 acres 
of maize, each £200 ; for the next largest ofeach, £100; for not less than ten acres 
of mountain rice, £200; and for the next largest, £100, But little was done ta 


a cig eee i ne ee eet ee eee es 
* Bryan Edwards’ speech before the Joint Committee of the Council and Assembly, p, 43, 
} Jownalsof Assembly, Vol, XII, 
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secure these.premiums and the supply of food continued to be precarious. _ But \ie 
when the slave trade was abolished and the necessity arose to care the slaves, a { 
regular system of planting was established. The slaves were required to labour ':8, 
during half of every Saturday on the “ grounds” allotted to them, and thns to (‘I 
produce the food required for their own support. The production of ground \i 
provisions thus became general but limited and this continued until Eman- a 
cipation. Since then the freedmen and their descendants have continued this {& 
description of cultivation, but they have made their industry a business. They \id 
now labour not only for the production of food but for the realization of wealth ul 
and independence. The result is that a large proportion of the cultivated lands of 
the Colony is tilled by the peasantry on their own account and that they had 
planted in vegetables and ground provisions in 1880—56,383 acres. Whatwas | 
the quantity of land in ground provisions previous to 1868 there are no means | 
of ascertaining ; but from that year we have at least approximate information |% 
on the subject. In 1868 the property -tax was collected on 38,921 acres, andin |“ 
1878 on 57,715 acres, an increase of 48 per cent. in ten years. There was during . 
the last: financial year a slight decrease in the area under cultivation, arising out |; 
of the abandonment by some of the small settlers of this industry for the culti- 
vation of bananas; but the yield was not inadequate tothe general requirements | 
of the population. | 

From some data given to Sir Anthony Musgrave for his lecture before the 

Royal Colonial Institute in London, it appears that “in 1878 the value of the 
food imported into Jamaica amounted only to £1.23 per head of the population, 
while it amounted in British Guiana to £3.68; in Barbados to £3.57, and in 
Trinidad to £4.22 ; that is, that these places are dependent for their food supply 
upon foreign sources to three times the extent that Jamaica requires.” ‘Surely, 
this,” added his Excellency, “is evidence of internal wealth compared with 
other Colonies.’’* 

The area of land in cultivation is now considerably less than in the days of 
the slave trade and of slavery ; but it should be remembered “ that many of the 
old sugar estates were located in spots which could never be successfully cul- 
tivated except under a system of protective duties and of slavery.” > — 

Mr, Edwards estimated the deficiency in the slave ranks at 5,364 annually, or 
69,730 in thirteen years.| Mr. Hill shewed that between the years 1818 and 

1813, 16 years, “‘ there had been a natural decrease of 36,000 slaves in a popt- 
lation of less than 350,000 ;” and he added : “ Slavery had now (in 1862 when 
he wrote) beon abolished twenty-four years. If the effort had been made with 
a diminished number of labourers to maintain the-same quantity of sugar 
culture as in the days of slavery this rate of decrease would, in that time, have 
diminished the labouring population 54,090 more, that is, it would have re- 
duced slave labour to 266,000 souls. The abolition of slavery has been to us 
therefore a gain in population to the amount of increase added to decrease.”§ 
But the difference between the land now under tillage and the cultivatable 
soil is not as large as has been asserted. The total acreage of the Island, ac- 
cording to a recent and accurate survey, is 2,683,520 acres.|| Of this 547,000 acres 
are in cultivation and 270,000 acres are valueless, being in ponds, morass, rivers; 
rocks and cock-pits. The quantity of land now available for cultivation is 
therefore 1,866,520 acres, of which 100,550 acres are owned by the Crown 


« 
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* Jamaica: Now and Fifteen Years Since: by Sir Anthony Musgrave, K.C.M.G., See p. 375. 


+ Gardner’s History of Jamaica, pages 156, 320, 432. Sir John Grant’s Blue Book Report for 
1867. 


Speech before Joint Committee vf the Council and Assembly, 
Hill’s Lights and Shadows of Jamaica History, p. 65. 
| By Mr, Thomas Harrison, Government Surveyor, 


| CULTIVATION. 
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i. and are now offered for lease or rent. Of this land a great portion is wéll suited 
ry, (a8 has been shewn elsewhere by Mr. Harrison, the Government Surveyor) for 
coffee, cinchona, aud other valuable economic productions. 

“ With the various species of cinchova, jalap and coffee for the higher ele- 
vations ; sugar, Liberian coffee, cacao, spices, valuable fruit trees, tobacco, 
x fibre-yielding plants and pine apples for the lower elevations and the plains, 
‘; there are open vast fields of enterprise for capital and energy, which cannot 


; fail, ultimately, to have an important influence for good on the future of the 
+ Island.*” 
i 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. | 


Tue preparation of Agricultural Statistics began on the organization of the new Revenue 
. Department in 1869. In 1865 Governor Eyre thus wrote on this subject to the Colonial 
': Minister. “The returns under the head of Agriculture are almost blank, agricultural 
, ‘Statistics apparently never having been considered of value here, although it might have 
_ been supposed that in a purely agricultural country such as this some attempt would 
~ have been made to arrive at least at the average of the cultivated land.’”’+ 


The following statement shows the acreage under cultivation during the twelve years 
&, ending 30th September, 1880 :— 























° F rcs ° g 
Year, ; 3 ® E : Sol =I = 
te A - a F 3 ; E me 2 
. a) -) oO qm os) io) oO H 
l 
° 1869 ‘ 47,440 16,617 150 65 760 “as 3 45 
Me 1870 a 47,699 18,599 106 49 549 wet 6 45 
ge 1871 ; 47,559 17,626 117 73 660 85 77 ar 
o 1872 48,455 19,030 186 40 | 1,423. 117 108 aes 
1873 = 48,560 19,328 182 68 | 1,176 16 2 217 
; 1874 47,785 21,995 197 70 | 1,215 8 1 267 
34 1875 48,245 21,201 157 65 | 1,351 5 ahs 359 
i: 1876 ; 47,683 21,616 323 64 | 1,769 3 1 460 
1877 ; 46,023 20,817 177 51 | 1,390 3 1 331 
li 1878 , 46,333 21,439 144 47 | 1,213 2 “ee 380 
1879 44,860 21,316 111 32 611 2 sa 339 
; 1880 oss 43,071 20,732 135 25 545 2 12 292 
q a a aa a a a Ra Ta aa 
he Vegeta- a Total 
f bles and tS “4 . |Common : number 
Year, Ground mn og Pasture 2 of Acres 
t 3 Provi- q a3 _and 8 under 
© sions. a Gv | Pimento, § = |Cultiva- 
3 , Oo 8 
oD S OA Ay tion. 
\ ee ec eeenaeteaste amymnetnentmminatite tomate —— a 
1869 és 91 39,224 | 110,705 | 222,790 48,501 5,851 | 492,249 
1870 ; 20 39,287 119,450 | 225,193 65,896 6,902 523,804 
1871 ‘ sea 40,035 aos 403,514 ses 7,178 | 516,924 
1872 ‘ aa 48,025 das 429,610 aes 949 | 547,943 
1873 ‘6 96 47,190 {| 118,933 | 254,424 49,485 3,542 | 543,208 
1874 es 49 61,841 | 119,642 | 262,792 48,489 1,412 | 555,763 
1875 es 43 62,342 | 120,343 | 277,102 47,727 1,974 | 570,914 
1876 nica 45 54,025 120,224 | 273,791 |. 43,946 2,444 | 566,394 
1877 wee 41 54,776 122,984 | 263,906 50,295 1,813 | 562,608 
1878 es 21 57,715 121,587 267,432 50,148 969 | 567,430 
1879 Ses 35 58,487 122,369 | 264,905 40,457 1,155 | 554,679 
1880 Ss 34 56,383 | 119,837 | 257,893 47,718 377 | 547,056 


t + 2 . 
Nove.—In the years 1871 and 1872 Ground Nuts and Cacao are shown in the same column ; Cotton and Tobacco 


Se also shown together. 


products 


} Governor Eyre’s Blue Book Report for 1865. 


i Fruits are not included in the above statement as they grow indifferently among other 
+i , in guinea grass pastures, in common pastures, &., &¢, 
r 


Morris’s Departmental Report for 1880, 
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THE FRUIT TRADE OF PORT ANTONIO. 

Tus trade which previously to the Cyclone of the 18th of August last had grown to 
considerable dimensions, was originated and established mainly through the efforts of 
Captain George Bush,the Master of an American schooner who, having been engaged 
for some years in a similar trade between the Island of Cuba and the United States of 
America, and perceiving that the Cuban supply was likely to fall short of the American 
demand, it occurred to him to try the Northside of our Island as a likely field whence 


the required supply could be drawn ; and in the month of May, 1867, he visited the ° 


Port of Oracabessa in the Parish of St. Mary, in quest of fruit, and after obtaining there 
500 bunches of bananas, he was advised to sail to Port Antonio, where it was thought 
he would experience no difficulty in procuring the balance of his required cargo. 

Upon this advice he acted and in three days suceeeded in completing his cargo, which 
he took to the “ States ’’ in good order and effected ready and remunerative sales. 

Being much struck with the evident capabilities of Port Antonio and the surrounding 
districts for the production of fruit such as would suit the American Market, and fore- 
seeing that the demand would continue to increase—which sagacious foresight subse- 
quent events have fully realized~ Captain Bush strongly and persistently urged upon 
the peasantry the importance of systematically planting bananas in their provision 
grounds, which they speedily began to do,. so that when he returned in 1868 he found 
no difficulty in obtaining full cargoes of good fruit. Captain Bush made two trips in 
this year, and in the year following, 1869, he established himself in Port Antonio as 
Agent of certain fruit houses in the “States,’? and loaded seven vessels. Since then 
the trade has continued with more or less activity, according to the fluctuation 
of trade in the “ States,” but in the year 1870, at which time the firm of Moodie, 
Sutherland & Bush had become established and was doing a large~ business with 
American firms, the trade received a severe blow by the failure of certain of these 
firms, anda year or two of comparative stagnation resulted. In the year 1872 a re- 
vival took place and the trade was re-opened principally with New Orleans, Savannah 
‘and other Southern ports. A Boston house also about this time began to do business 
with the Port. But it was not until the year 1875 that the trade could be said to have 
been firmly estsblished ; the attainment of which desirable end was greatly conduced to 
by the action of the firm of Messrs. Davis, Warner and Merritt, of Philadelphia, who 
offered to take all the fruit the district could produce at remunerative prices. 

Since 1875 the demand from America has steadily increased, and it has been asserted 
that were the supply to assume ten times its present proportions ready sale of the whole 
could be effected. | 


_ Whether the supply will or will not keep pace with this expected growth in the de- 
mand it scarcely comes within the intention and scope of this paper to discuss; but it may 
not be considered irrelevant to the purpose in view to point out that on reference to the 
Tabular Statement appended hereto, it will be seen that the value of the fruit exported 
during the first three-quarters of the year 1880 amounted to £31,494 ; from which 
it may be inferred that if the trade of the fourth quarter of the year had not been unfor- 
tunately interrupted by the Cyclone the value would have reached the sum of £40,000, 
a tenfold increase which would mean no insignificant addition to the value of the ex- 
ports of the whole Island, and this from a district which just before the commencement 
of this trade might truthfully be said to have become almost effete and valueless. 


That the trade could be very considerably increased is evidenced by the fact that al- 
though six of the largest American Fruit Firms have latterly sent vessels to the Port, i- 
quiries are being received by nearly every Mail from others, notably from some of the 
largest Firms in New York, and Messrs. Warner and Merritt, of Philadelphia alone, are 
still quite ready and anxiously desirous of purchasing all the fruit the Port can at pre 
sent supply. 

Phis ready and extensive demand is the result of various causes, amongst which may 
be enumerated the good reputation the fruit has attained for staying qualities, pleasant 
flavor, and, last but by no means least, its pretty primrose color, which takes the eye of 
purchasers in America, 


Facilities in Port arrangements, a harbour unsurpassed for safety, and shipping accom- 
modation and the extensive and considerate concessions and necessary relaxations of the 
strict letter of the Customs Laws granted by. the Authorities, which the dealing in such 
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perishable cargoes called for, must also be accredited with a portion of the success which 
gm as undoubiedly attended the establishment and expansion of this trade. 
dist Of the six American houses which have lately done business with this Port, two are in 
n age New York, one in Boston, one in Philadelphia, one in Baltimore and one in Providence, 
Susi; Rhode Island ; and occasional cargoes were taken up for Mobile, Savannah and New 
Aner’ Orleans, but owing to the greater proximity of Ruatan and the Islands of Central America, 
dvs and the easier navigation toand fro, the trade done with the Southern ports was but 
std spasmodic, with the exception of Baltimore, whence, one Firm—Messrs. Henry Bro.— 
ii kept up aregular trade with Messrs. DaCosta and Co., of this Port, during the season, 
sth: Which is supposed to extend from October to June, but some Firms continued to send 
their vessels throughout the year, notably, Messrs. Warner and Merritt of Philadelphia ; 
, mj Who, by their dashing enterprise, and the reliable co-operation of their energetic Agents 
"and Consignees here—Messrs. Moodie and Co.—have managed to secure to themselves 


" ... the “ Lion’s share” of the trade. 

nis . Lhe above mentioned Firm had three steamers running regularly, besides a consider- 
rue able fleet of really magnificent schooners, and were about to put on a fourth steamer, 
ijag When the Cyclone stopped further developments, and inflicted, it is feared, a serious blow 
mrt Upon the finances of the Firm. But, with the energy and hopefulness characteristic of 
»jc. their nation, they at once found temporary fields of action for their vessels and crews, 
wie until nature, ever bountiful in this Island, shall have made good the damage done by the 
aot dements—which she is now fast repairing—restore to the district the full measure of 
»tg abundance it had previously enjoyed, and enable its inhabitants to reap the fruits of the 
»;; @arth in due season, 

yw A Tabular “Statement of Transactions” during the years 1876-77, 1877-78, 1878-79 
sr» and the first three quarters of 1879-80 is appended. 


{ be 
ie 
TABULAR STATEMENT of the Transactions in the Fruit Trade between PortAntonio and the 
“""_ United States of America during the years 1876-77, 1877-78, 1878-79 and the first 


‘4 three-quarters of the year 1879-80. 








1% 


Description, Quantity, and Value of Fruit Exported. 

















No, of 

rr Vessels 
4 em- 

. ployed, Bananas. Coconuts. Oranges. Limes, | Total 
. Year | Value. 
F a ogg ot No. 

0 Sis | 624] Value. No. Value. No. |;Value. | of |Value 
, ~~! 3 7 FO e B r} 
re Ri WM T1s 








124 0 0] 95 |29 0 010,632 46 
896 8 0} 271/86 0 0123,090 98 
410 4 0] 11351 7 0122,.9389 65 


7,746 16 6| 683,100] 2,732 8 0 ae 
18,084 13 ae 4,028- 8 suena 
17,337 6 oaaes 5,140 9 6] 320,000, 


» 1877 | 1 | 29 | 103,291 

_ 1878] 4 | 55 | 204,395 
1879 | 3 | 46 | 192,848 

_ 1880") 8 | 44 225,180, 21,209 6 0 








2,587,214! 10,012 11 2| 423,400/246 14 0; 65 bs 8 031,493 19 2 


_ N.B—The prices which ruled during the above years were, for Bananas from £5 to £10 per hundred bunches— 
; the former representing the lowest price given in dull seasons, and the latter the highest when fruit was most in 
demand ; for Coconuts the price was from £3 to £4 per thousand—average about £310s.; and for Oranges from 


| 1s, to ls. 6d. per hundred, 
* First three-quarters, 
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AN APPROXIMATE STATEMENT OF THE VALUE OF IMPORTS a 





ARTICLES, 1870-71. 1871-72 
FOOD STUFFS. £ 8. d. £ 8. d. 
From United Kingdom 76,767 O 8| 79,525 6 


” 


British Possessions 
United States of America 
Other Countries 


39 
$? 








o4 657 8 1] 8,073 16 3 6,186 2 10 
Total Food Stuffs 503,141 4 6] 576,121 13 10} 607,219 2 5 | 635,163 710 |* 
LIQUORS. 
From United Kingdom 63,759 910) 73,481 211) 75,610 6 
” British Possessions 174 4 999 11 : 2,252 9 
> United States of America 92 3 0 78 140 2 
» Other Countries 2,069 17 0) 4,030 14 10 7,125 0 


Total Liquors 
TOBACCO INCLUDING CIGARS. 


From United Kingdom 995 7 


708 810) 1,697 15 6 
” British Possessions : 1612 5 113 6 6 281 7 6 
> United States of America 18,835 4 6 18,724 211) 14,052 15 
i Other Countries 


Total Tobacco 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, 


From United Kingdom 9,586 1 12,640 7 
”» British Possessions 26 13 39 1 
*» United States of America 1,207 6511} 1,945 0 
” Other Countries 255 2 11 326 16 
Total Household Furniture 11,075 4 2) 14,952 0 





CLOTHING INCLUDING BOOTS. 


From United Kingdom 


Lit ) 371, wt 10 10) 443, ee 0 
”» British Possessions 10 5 
” United States of America 70 81 60 8 
” Other Countries 1,588 18 0] 2,665 2 
Total Clothing 4 6) 44 ; 


HARDWARE AND IRONMONGERY. 


From United Kingdom 





Te aanamasminmniamennd tape ecammiamecommmeenal 


0 





14,230 12 
37 11 


2,049 19 
385 0 


483,270 19 
170-13 
670 6 

4,283 11 








£ 8, do] 


76,614 5 10) 80410 3 3 14 
180,684 1 10| 214,430 8 10) 212,113 18 4) 220,970 18 $ 


1,839 15 7 


17,871 14 0 








16,703 8 





58,739 6 3 : 
2,163 2 1 
317 19 2, 


7,318 16 2 


1,267 9 11 | 

180 2 3 |. 
12,964 18 0 ¢ 
3201 13 0 | 


ND 


17,614 3 


499 3 ll | 
999 15 4 


~ 16,743 011 | 





71,687 15 5) 81, 1d 10 7| 97,709 6 85,139 17 0 

» British Possessions "193 9 "179.17 1 904 18 0 

” United States of America 4,006 10 6,455 19 6| 5,850 10 10, 6406 9 1 

» Other Countries 1,271 9 8 619 6 932 17 8 
Total Hardware & Ironmongery | 77,091 15 5 88,995 1 1 104,359 0 3| 92,684 1 9 





| IMPORTS. | 365 
Sr a ORs a eR A eae] 
et DURING THE YEARS 1869-70 to 1879-80 INCLUSIVE. 



















































ks / 1874-76 1875-76, 1876-77, 1877-78, 1878-79, 1879-80, 

is £8, d. £ sd. £ 8. d. £ 8d. £ 8d £ os, d, 
viv: 100,281 7 7} 81,566 0 3| 60,405 4 8/ 61,142 2 4/ 64,125 7 5] 51,478 12 8 
“a'’ 192,798 17 4] 202,668 16 O| 210,540 2 2 220,979 0 3| 199,387 3 6] 194968 6 1 
ae 390,985 6 9 331,494 19 7| 312,195 13 8| 325,196 19 3] 288,777 6 6| 328407 B 7 
ae 02313 4| 13612 1 4) 9,211 2 4 8444 0 8| 4091 5 8| 249318 3 
Te 698,089 4 5) 629,341 17 2} 592,352 210 | 615,692 2 6 | 556,381 3 1) 577,278 2 7 
... 68,058 8 7] 65,18215 7| 49,052 2 7| 48,058 1710] 55,499 6 5] 5170219 1 
“135911 O| 1,849 5 0} 1,938 7 0 802 5 O| 1,872 4 9| 1520 8 6 
sh 138 0 8 607 6 0 971 6 4 796 18 0 7671010| 1,043 9 3 
7 8986.15 8} 9,442 2 8 — 9,000 16 10 9243 911! 7,30117 0| 5694 0 7 
~~ 69,085 15 11) 67,081 9 3) 60,957 12 9] 59,901 10 9| 65,030 19 0 69,960 175 
| 651 38 0 99116 38 465 7 7 861 18 10 21016 6 118 14 7 
My 6917 6 3 0 72 0 0 32 6 6 7711 0 3 6 0 
V’y 15,450 15 11] 13,013 6 8| 9,09. 4 9| 14,706 3 4] 10,501 4 41 1145012 7 
"2,981 7 9 2.49015 0} 2,191 17 0 1,764 4 8 "983.17 7 _ 1,145 19 11 
‘fs _ 19,153 4 2 16,498 1711] 11,820 9 4 17,364 13 4} 11,573 9 5] 12713813 1 
18,303 15 9} 17,146 4 4| 14,437 6 11,640 0 3] 11,049 610| 1019614 § 

; 13 2 0 98 8 4 "315 16 5 22 3 5 ash 180 14 1 
220519 7} 4,119 910; 3,961 9 7 3,970 211 3,735 4 2) 45329 1 2 
1353 16 11 74116 4 1,586 0 1 573 611 940 16 9 619 19 2 
~“ —- 92.076 14. 8] 22,0385 13 10] 20,300 15-7 16,205 13 6| 15,725 7 91 15.529 8 10 
449,039 241) 470,773 17 1| 394,217 9 7] 864,008 211} 345,029 3 7| 431,990 3 9 
102 16 0 211 16 10 998 17 0 1121710| 222913 1 1235 4 9 

633 15 5,754 13 4) 10,078 19 9] 13,293 19 10] 22,469 12 7] 16960 1 10 

6,854 17 i _ 10,567 4 11 4,695 19 6 2,737 17 4 ° 2,734 7 0! 11542 17 10 





ene. ns 





380,152 17 11 | 372,462 16 3 | 451,798 7 7 


—— 


450,685 11 0 "487,307 12 2 


Ones smears 





Semana 
eee, 
LS 











81.239 19 6 78,664 3 0} 83,04718 3] 63,184 19 5 45,67 7 12 8 C0,618 3 8 
85 1L 3B) | (997 7 2 7617 6 79 8 0 G 119 4 
7,738 0 9 6,211 210] 5,243 6 4 5,600 8 5 6,839 u 10 1,662 0 8 
31212 9| 7590 6 O 168 4 65 363 8 7 690 6 417 

Rese ths See eck at ies eee Suiaicie  | 

89,626 4 3) $5,692 19 O| 88,536 6 6| 69,298 4 5] 5398716 4] 62487 8 4 
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AN ‘APPROXIMATE STATEMENT OF THE VALUE OF IMPORTS \ss 
(- 
ARTICLES. 1870-71. 1871-72. 1872-73, 1873-74, | i 

















oe 
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BUILDING MATERIALS. £ 8, d. & 8s, d £ 8, d. £ ad)! 
From United Kingdom 8,003 1 7| 12,429 610! 14,0567 2 11 11,709 19 0 
” British Possessions 20,185 8 OQ] 15,698 3} 19, 444° 6 1) 28,564 13 2 |° 


” United States of America 


3 


17,633 5 5) 12,556 9-1 27, 155 7 2 26,145 7 0 


Other Countries 











or 2 = 


123 12 10 200 0 7 481 611| 155817 6 -: 
- ‘Total Building Materials’ 45,945 710 40,884 5 9| 61,137 2 111 6797816 8 |. 


I, CS | Pa 


ea slat ge AND 
PPLIES. 
(Other hin Food Stuffs, Li- 
quors, &c). 
From United Kingdom 
” British Possessions 
United States of America 
Other Countries 
Total Estates’ Machinery and 
Supplies 


58,521 4 0] 76,556 14 8| g§2.942 12 O| 59,709 13 3 
451 8 2 381 0 0 8] 


2 6 ; 
6,071 11 7 (11,370 13 1] 899919 2 20,664 610 .: 
054 15 0 273 5 5 0 10 0 0 


— 
= 
He 
= 


” 
” 


es Cees | ee 


65,298 18 9 88,581 1 12 9 9 92,026 13 8) 73,712 5 1 


er ee 





~~ 
a 


OTHER MACHINERY AND TOOLS, 


~ 
_ 











neem, ext 





From United Kingdom 1,909 19 8 8, oH - 10, (2 11 6.135 1910 °° 
” British Possessions mariah 0 198 10 0 | 
” United States of America 84 3 1 1.184 1" 10 0.590 3 8} 1,484 31 . 
Other Countries. . 31 1 9 47 0 D0 8115 0 137-8 4 

Total other Machinery and Tools 2,025 4 1] 9,363 2 6 6 13.345 18 7| 867,956 1 3 


Cuepenamemnenannal — 





ee 


COALS AND COKE, 


From United Kingdom 

* British Possessions 

* Uniled States of America 
Other Countries , 


42,105 12 0 56,741 10 O 94,358 12 6 103,394 15 10 
Sites 100 0 0 paaees 1,139 15 0 
Conewen ON ae ly 5,660 0 0 4,176 19 2 
seeewer Ro — Lateap lays 25 O 0 seneen 


42,105 12 O| 66,841 10 0 0 10,0 043 12 6} 108,711 -10 10 0 


Sn at ee, 
es Ste pe 


— 


99 
b 





Total Coals and Coke 


A GAD 





BOOKS AND OTHER PRINTED 


| MATTER. | 
From United Kingdom 4,442 3 5) 7,076 2 5+ 658619 3! 7,349 9 4 | 
»” British Possessions | a. ; BO Ao! A ee cs 
** United States of America 161 3 11 515 15 6 366 16 11 251 19 0 | 
” Other Countries 5 0 0 106 12 O 37 12 10 72 ee 2 


Total Books and other Printed |————————|_—-—_______ tas eats 
Matter 4,608 7 4 7,524 2 0} 6) 6,991 9 oft 7,873 12 6 


L— LS Sy fA eine eesti 





ass aa 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


From United Kingdom 

British Possessions 
United States of America 
* Other Countries 


67,111 12 10; 81,860 19 6] 86,410 711] 85,981 19 9 
1,542 12 5| 2.959 1 : 2049 13 6 1,787 5 3 
38,594 5 1) 43,582 47,301 8 31 57,643 10 2. 
11,263 4 9] 4.037 i 13] °S 3.412 1411] 4,644 16 2 


ee 


99 





renee 


118,511 15 1) 131,733 1 6 _ 189,174 4 6] 150,007 11 4 , 





Total Miscellaneous 


Grand Total popetnee 1 5 L,657418 18 BLT 132,395 395 ee 911,762,395 0 il 
———— ee 


te 
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IMPORTS. | 367 


cg LL 


DURING THE YEARS 1870-71 TO 1879-80 INCLUSIVE. 













































_— Ae eS | TS A 


J ye74.ts, 1875-76. 1876-77, 1877-78, 1878-79, 1879-80, 

£ 8.4. £ 8, d. £ «8s da £ « d. £ 38. d. £ sad 
"1884916 4| 1611816 4| 14,282 010] 1051116 6| 1200110 9} 8,044 1 6 
15,066 13 3] 11,253 1 1) (11,307 14 7 8.07519 10} 6446 3 2| 890219 0 
37194 19 10! 38,069 1111 31,193 0 1| 29,926 8 7| 27,83816 8| 29,565 1 2 
4583-8 3} O78 UD 89 9 6 726 4 7 372 9 4 47 6 il 
) 7264610 8! 65,619 15 1] 56,872 5 0| 49,240 9 6] 46,158 19 11 | 46659 8 7 
i? 6,808 -7 7) 4804410 6 47,464 6 91} 38,480 6 8| 23,644 5 1} 27351 12 8 
1s 4998 411 94 0 0 66 0 9 1,030 12 0} , 70819 0 233 16 0 
1 93763 6 Gl «(15,415 5 2| 25,198 1 2] 120541710) (8109 6 6) 13,857 2 8. 
{ 0 0 4 0 0 197 14 5 1,000 5 0 1 11 4 Q 

93492 18 11} 64,457 15 8| 72,996 3 1{ 49,516 1 6| 32463107 | 41,453 15 4 
3) 14,048 19 2 =-1,620 13 10] -«'12,918 0 7 4781 4 1| 3,119 0 7| 2,952 5 9 
(on 09 0 coke aes es 47 16 8 
sy 1,623.19 2} 1,968 0 Of 1,089 8 2 10920 8| 1,552 9 Uj 1,762 15 11 
- 612 0 23 9 0 967 16 4 19 0 0 66 0 0 i 0 0 
:!, 1267910 4| 3,617 11 10| 13,245 5 1 5992 4 9| 4,73710 6| 4,76318 4 


Ae $4,318 19 3) 62,969 12 O| 49,826 0 0 43,985 3 2\ 35.26910 O} 38,838 12 10 

; 87 10 0 1ll O O 470 0 OO]  —aassee ft ens oostee 

3,926.11 3). iw... 2,214 0 O 850 6 4 1,842 0 0 34 0 0 
67515 6. 438 0 0 ey en nn 7 





‘ - 
} 








ere | ES TY TT TY 


69,008 16 0] 63,080 12 O| 52,448 0 0 44,8235 9 6 | 37,111 10 0 


ey cep ee 
ee 0. eS Sona ee, ES | RS LY SD 





Pd 








aE EE aD 




















6,685 14 2 784618 6 9,182 8 4 78621211} 6856 1 8 7,183 18 4 
ie | a an em mL | On 11 0 

23 9 2 402 1 1 . 74 2 8 1,128 7 8 371 1 10 965 12 6 

: ld ou 74.10 1 48 6 6 17 9 i8 4 10 19 12 Q 
6958 14 3} 8,323 9 8| 9,034 16 6 8992 8 4] 7,245 711} 817713 .9 
96,695 18 11] 196,197 11 11| 99,233 5 5 | 105,55914 3| 834838 6 7| 87,156 10 4 
869 1 10 982 1 O| 1,047 8 5 1284 810! 1,23510 4} 41,273 19 10 
64193 16 10 60537 7 0 BI16415 8| 6235517 4) 50,793 11 1] 63,876 3 10 
5,102 4 3/ 9549 2 9} 11,508 19 10 6500 4 8} 9701 1 8] 3365 3 4 


—— a 











—————— 





+ 156,791 110] 187196 2 8| 162,964 4 4] 175,700 5 1 | 145,163 9 3 


ete 











ret) SS RD | <LNNR ALLS 


1,760,174 6 {1,700,258 16 3 1,552,339 6 10 | 1,492,722 1 1 1,347,342 0 0 1,475,197 4 0 


a nS EE SSS 
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QUANTITY AND VALUE 





Articles. 


SUGAR. 


To United Kingdom 
” British Possessions 
” United States of America 
” Other Countries 


Total Sugar 


RUM, 
To United Kingdom 
” British Possessions 


” United States of America 
” Other Countries 














1873, 1874. 
& 3 2 
i nh 
3 a 3 "a 
o o > 
Hhds. £ Hhds.| £ 
27,644] 469,957 | 26,841) 456,305 
200} 3,408 | 265} 4,341 
413! 7,025 | 1,137] 19,332 
171} 2,893 | 165] 2,800 


Se | ere: | a | eee | re | qeapeeneaenSaSASS 


28,428) 483,283 | 28,398] 482,778 


ee | eee erences | ccs | ggeecmmenmennpetanenemensesy | cummmmmcesrcmacemeee ) qupemmtsowtey GaSSaD 


1871. 1872, 
ae 3 we 3 
g | ala) 2 
Co in Co > 
Hhds. £ Hhds. £ 
34,039 | 543, ae 34,085) 553, oa 
1949 | 31,993 | ’534| 8:7 
796 | 12,732 831 13, baa 
230 3.680 103 1. 5671 
37,014 | 592,163 | 35,553) 577,585 
-Puns. £ Puns.| £ 
18,708 | 261,915 | 19,033) 266,462 
189 2,646 248) 3,479 
136 1,911 149 2) OS6 
343 4,795 683 9, 555 


————— | ee | A | ee | es | en | petit 


Total Rum 19,376 | 271,267 | 20,113] 281,582 
COFFEE. Lbs. £ Cwts.| <£ 
To United Kingdom 3,045,447 | 81,574 | 55,888) 166,732 
” British Possessions 338 670 9,072 | 3,771) 11.254 
” United States of America | 1,514,907 | 40,578 22° 777) 67,954 
” Other Countries "609, 965 | 16,538 | 1 48] 


Total? Coffee 


PIMENTO. 


To United Kingdom 
” British Possessions 


” United States of America | 2, 266. 950 


” Other Countries 


Total Pimento 


DYEWOODS. 


To United Kingdom 
” British Possessions 
» United States of America 
»” Other Countries 


Total Dyewoods 





— eee 





eee 


5,508,989 | 147,562 | $3,917| 253,358 


Ae | A eS | TR 


Lbs, £ Cwts. £ 
4,287,551 ruseee 28,938) 13,504 
3,805 16 8 
9, igs 16,075} = 7,502 
"299 ,b22 1 248 | 2,657! 1,240 
6,857,828 | 28,574 |47,686} 22,254 
Ton. £ Ton. £ 
45 063 92,295 | 55,812) 114,688 
56 64 "198 
14, O08 28,216 | 19,386} 88,909 
"O84 1,055 6,784 13,809 
60,088 | 122,522 | $2,046] 167,529 


7 418 





ee | ee ee | Cee | i | 


Puns. £ Puns.| £ 


15,097] 219,742 | 18,073] 271,108 
108] 1,564 | 152! 2973 
101| 1,459) 12) 182 

1,268} 18,539 | 1,114) 16,704 





16,674) 241,304 | 19,354! 290,267 











Cwts. £ Cwts. £ 
53,926] 179,305 | 61,285] 223,064 
1918} 6, "449 3, "408 12,594 
7,936] 26,616 23, "$44 86,7 38 
498] 1 692 3.933 14,561 


LE 











64,278] 214,055 | 92,065) 336,957 





ee | ee 





Cwts. £ 


$2,590} 22,813 
185 130 
6, lol 4.! :06 


Cwts. £ 
34,688} 23,208 


16,276] 11,392 
2,896} 1,979 


en ees | ey | 
Serene freee | ere 


36,579 |51,439| 36,008 


ene 


Ton. £ 
a ne 
177 


Ton. £ 
70,202 
7 


43 995 
3,946 


9,435 ce 
TMT 17,275 


538,539) 118,150 | 65,351) 156,112 


a ee a a ee 


~ 


eee 


Sametseo 4 


“a: 


























EXPORTS 369 
ST I a a a I I I ES TE I SS FE ST IE BRIN IEE EE I OD CET RPS BEE, 
OF EXPORTS. 
Sc a ae 
1875, 1876 1877. 1878. 1879, 1880, 
~ : S 3 ~ ° oe 3 ~ 3 aes é 
lea} 2 ie} 2/8) 212) 2/2] 2 
él ee ije/e 1s] # [sé] F |s|F [sie 
Hhds. £ (|Hhds| & (Hhds| £ (|Hhds| £ (|Hhds! £ Uhds. z 
26,893; 439,169 } 26,108! 370,630 | 26,902! 467,687 | 23,957 347, 370 | 27,204, 387,654 23, 355 |362,002 
109} L742 82| 1,155 85! 1.445 74, 1,123 | sya| 12-736 | 4.368 | 67,726 
726| 1,620 | 2,812} 39.921 | 3,605] 59,570 | 1,939 09007 Y48 13°13 4.190 | 64.959 
119, 1.913 73| 1,044 77| 1,322 96} 1.517 95] 1,495 202 | 3.149 
27,847, 454,444 | 29,.075' 412,750 | 30,569 530,024 | 26,066] 379,107 San ante 32,115 |497,829 
ee. Ses Ree Ean CER ee: Soeeee (COLE eT awe ee: 
Puns.! £ | Puns: £ | Puns. £ Pins. £ | Puns. £ Puns, £ 
£0496 306.709 21,050] 815,754 | 19,424! 291,364 117,544] 206,148 |17,957/188,551 | 17,413 |195,9090 
16y) 2719 | 154 2.302 | 187} 2,811 {| 111} 1999! 212) vy e3y yt | 9598 
65, 992 85} 1282 {| 203| 3.052] 104 Lzl9! 161} 1,648 z14.} 2.408 
629' 10,343 | 760! 11,393}  834| 12,503 | 3856] 4,628; 461] 4,sy2 405 | 8.255 








“1,349! 320,774 | 22,049] 330,731 | 20,648! 309,730 


OAS | ee eae | weet 


Cwts; ¥£ Cwts. 
36.449, aes 
2.835 90 
22 834 50 032 
1156) 5,452 


emnreany | eee 


Cwts, £&£ | Cwts. 
63.123) 219 464 
2.892 10,122 
7,452' 26,080 
3 158) 13,150 


£ 


55.453. 171,899 
1,730) 5 BO 
25,006! 84.622 
2.917) 9,045 


ee ee, 





2.606 
11,417 
522] 














268,816, 


| 


63,317} 219 084 st ia 23 





TL | eee tenance 

















Cwts. Cwts. 


£ Cwts. £ Cwte. £ 

39.394] 97 575 | 29,260) 27,498 |46,254' 51,438 | 42,353 
29 25 

10, 804 7, 626 7.052 : 227 

7,212| 6 ,0L9 | 3,618) 4,222 | ey ie 


| 


784 10,248 11 Be 
6.213 LAlt 


ee es | 








| 
57,500) 40,250 ' 39,952 60,362 67,899 | 55,313 








a 
LS ES 


Ton, Ton. 


25,150 


10.846 
1,509 


£ Ton £ Ton. £ 


65, a 204 HN 53,923 233,910 | 38,633) 126.388 


6\ | 861) 1.927 
1472] 4B O96 12,196) 48,134 | 8,252) 27.948 


4483 13,916 | 6,659, 26,584 | 1,091] 3,652 





Pen 




















| 


£ 


8.513 


87,298 | 16.308. 


13,994 





—ae 


£ 
54,353 
20.496 

599 


75,448 


ae | re | ees wm, 


74,846 
27,495 


4,547 


85 Bex 265,211 | 77, on 308,678 | 48,387) 159,215 | 37,505) 106,888 











18,112] 213,987 | 18,791) 197,320 


i Ce 


Cwts. £ 


64,788) 211,644 | 69,170 178,183 


4.943) 12,734 
42.009 
6,289, 16.208 


V—_—_—_—_— 





85,115, 270,960 | 84,032) 271,449 | 96,710, 249,134 





Cwts. 
44, 29° 


53 
7,248 
979) 


z 
66,874 
SO 


10,959 
1,48) 





52,509! 79,394 


Ton. £ 


34,280) 111,329 


21.386} 69.282 
3,821| 10,796 





Se eS | 


48,289 
20 
10.536 


18,584 {209,091 . 


Cwts. 


61.705 
7.851 
16,455 
4.959 


a ne | tee cee, 


90,970 | 244,720 


Cwts. 


63,597 
445 

22 276 
4,890 


& 


91,208 | 145,568 


Ton, 


3,346 


58,987| 191,407 | 62,191 |166,607 


rte 


BB 
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1872, 1873. ; 1874, 
. bs 

Articles. z - - ‘ 

1 ~~ a @ rs) 

A = 3 =] | 

ras} ras] — md | 

| 3 os 3 

Co oO > > con L 

| Head| £& £ £ . 
FRUIT. 

’ To United Kingdom oa 7 1 Fv 
” British Possessions | os 28 60 as 
” United States of America|... 6,139 4,600 10, 

” Other Countries : 17 84 136. 

Total Fruit 6,191 4,745 10,301 
TOBACCO (INCLUDING 
CIGARS.) , £ 

To United Kingdom 25 49 548 
” British Possessions - ee “ 

” United States of America ; 30 25 

” Other Countries sa 931 see 499 

Total Tobacco 25 102 1,072 
MINOR PRODUCTS CIN- 
CLUDING GINGER) ; 

To United Kingdom .. | 31,987 32,620 42,410 
“ British Possessions : 655 610 793 
“ United States of America 8,090 3,511 3,058 
“ Other Countries : 1,555 9,659 11,285 

Total Minor Products 42,287. 46,400 57,496 
CATTLE. 

To United Kingdom ee . 

*” British Possessions 230 3 
” United States of America us oa vee 
” Other Countries 6,690 | 279 2,676 

Total Cattle "6,920 2,679 
HORSEKIND. 

To United Kingdorn Sea ; 150 
*” British Possessions 20 60 das 
” United States of America Mes : . 
> Other Countries 39 |... : 

. Total Horsekind BO” 60 150 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
To United Kingdom B.BOG 2,688 7,898 
” British Possessions 1.787 2,971 4,465 
” United States of America’ 7.184 4,603 2,499 
” Other Countries 53096 |... | 64,151 62,014 
Slap | fei selec (ea, weet —_— 

Total Miscellaneous 67,573 74, 413 76,876 
[ be a ——————— 
1,441,086 





i 
Grand Total ae h2trs 1,418,443... 1,226,011, 
i 


> EXPORTS. : | bya 


SS aaa RAEN I a IE SO IG IEE IED IIE ES DAT TST TOS TIE I IIE IP OE CID ET aI NS OLE III LOTR, 


OF EXPORTS, continued. 





1876, 1880. 












Quantity. 






Quantity. 
Quantity. 


Value. 








aq ‘Quantity. 


ass) 
@ 
SJ 
e 
© 
B. 
wh 


Ommgenren | eemeee 
Lay | A. | | ES |S | KS | A | RY | SACS SSNs ——we enema 


LE | TS | EE | IY | oe | re commen | weoiemumwnentemearsee | sctenn oi — 


Cee nee | AD | NS | NS | | | A IS | | RN | LS ATL | SE SCS, 


nn ee | eee | en | ce | ES | i | | A | KT | OP fut 





3,119 
27,941 





abe 








ee | ee. | See eens | ne | EN | eeecene sence 








“es Thatoged a 
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EXPORTS FROM MONTEGO BAY TO THE UNITED STATES. 


Total Exports from | Total Exports from 
30th Oct., 1869 to 30th, lst Oct. 1874 to 30th 








Increase. Decrease. =! 



































Sept. 1874. Sept. 1879. | 
mQ 
oO 
; Quanti- Quanti- Quanti- Quan-} 3 
Articles. GS. Values. tied: Values. | “tios, Values. tities.| : 
ae £8. d. £8. d. £8 d. ad. 
Arrowroot, ibs. - ae aie 989 17 11 4 989} 17 11 
Annatto ,, -| 5,161 | 8910 3| 12170 | 104 1 8 ( 
Bananas bunch -| 6,110 4 36512 O| 44264 (4,061 16 0 
Brazalitto tons - shack eas 11 23 0 0 | 
Cocoanuts No. -| 54,400 | 16016 0| 100571 | 336 7 6 
Bitterwood tons - 30 40 0 O| 20,224 244 13 O | 
Coffee ibs - 6,588 196 12 Q| 125,491 [4,061 5 O 
Ebony tons : aes ake 13 3%,| 38912 0 : 
Fustic ,, -| 31.2) 75 9 6 808/239 10 0 | 
Ginger tbs. -| £7,699 | 47117 0! 114,542 |233113 9 « 
Hides _,, - ee 125 2 0 0 7 
Lime Juice gis - 130 5 0 0 3,390 167 10 0 = : 
Limes bushel - n 10 0 258 54 7 O ie i 
Logwood tons .| 1,919 ar 14608 15 3] 2,243 397,442 8 0 | 
Mahogany feet - on ees 837 5 0 0 t 
Mangoes No. - ast ini 500 015 O 7 
Naseberries pkgs oes 4 0 8 0 
Oranges No. -| 168,000 71 0 0 794.500 | 433 8 6 | 
> Peeltbs.| ss 1.000 | 20 0 0 | 
Pines No. - 400 2 9 O| 12236 | 166 2 0 
Pimento ibs. -| 271,861 (2,078 17 Q) 342.782 |2616 1 38 
» Leaves ibs. - 2,892 10 0 O 
Plantains No. - “40 20 0 300 20 0 0 
Rum phns. : 17 Sa 225 10 O 73 38 785 3 0 
Sugar hhds. - 5494 62 2 8.415 7 6583 tear 9420 1 013 1,004 13 6| 100;06 | 
Shaddocks No. -} 200 016 0 100 010 0 50 
Succades ibs. - 240 11 0 0 340 6 0 0 1 ; = 
Shells No. - wa ios 944 48 0 944 480 iF, 
Tortoise Shell -| 315 25 0 Of 1,020 | 495 0 O 705| 470 00 
Turtle No. - a aie 6 3 0 0 6! 3 00 
Tamarinds ibs. - ; 8 08 0 8 0 80 : 
£16845 116 ssuuiio 7 igo [58 





EXPORTS FROM MONTEGO BAY TO BRITISH NORTH AMERICA (HALIFAX). 


Total Exports from | Total Exports from 



































oth Oct.. N62 to | Ist Oct.. 174 to 30th Increase. Deerease. i 
80th Sept. 1874. Sept. 1879, | 
ee —_——— <>) 
aie : is \ 
Articles. Boren Values. yeu Values. aaa Values. tities, c 4 
£os. d. £s. d £ 8s. d. 
Pananas bunches bias 6 214 ll O ¢ 214} 11 0 0 | 
Cocoanuts - Bas wh 15,050 47 16 (| 15,050 | 4716 0 | 
Cottee tbs. - a sak 25.154 | 667 7 3} 25.154 | 667 7 3 3 
Ginger ,, Sh, “sates _ 1569 | 39 0 O| 1.569]; 89 0 O “s | 
Tlides ,, - es ae 4,860 64 5 Of 4260] 64 5 OF | = 
Lime Juice gals.| 2,270 | 8312 0} 8853 | 50015 0] 6583 | 467 3 0) 4 
Granges No. - ene toe 45,500 20 14 0} 45.500 | 2014 0 
Pimento ibs. - ene ses 5d, el 627 10 0) 55,606 | 62710 O 
Rum phns. - bos ini 221 14 O 15 | 221 14 O 
Sugar hhdks. : hs igo 1853 8 0 150 11,853 8 0 


—_——_ 





Bleses eee N oi BOO Os AON 8 | OTOIE Bt 








a4 


EXPORTS, Ses 
BXPORTED FROM MONTEGO BAY TO THE SPANISH WEST INDIES (CUBA.) 
asm es wee oe he gt Ne ee a a ag a ee ee 
= | 
: Total Exports from | Total Exports from 


















































30th Oct., 1869 to 30th! lst Oct., Is7+ to Suth Increase, Decrease. 
Sept., 1874. Sept. 1879. | | 
+ ay Quanti- Quanti- ralyas | Quanti-| r, lQuan- 3 
Articles, ties: Values. cs. Values. Fick: Values. {fities, 3 
eS ga ee ! - |——_--_—_——- —| ————s 
£os. dad & s. ad. ! £ s d. £ 
Asses No. - Pe oe 4 16 0 ¢ 4 | 16 0 0 
CattleNo.  -] oo... es 106 {L1sd 0 Cl 106 1180 0 0 
Cocoanuts. ° 275 Oils 0 Jie Qs ¢ 275 0 18 0 
Cotfee ths. -| ... ae 5,684 | 99 0 Gj 56st | 99 0 0 
Corn bush. - pes ve 12 3 0 06 12 3.0 0 
Fowls No. - 78 716 0 73 716 0 78 716 0 
Horses No, és oh * 2 27 0 0 2 27 0 0 
Mules No. m ow se 9 100 0 O 9 |100 0 O 
Qranges No. -| 14,000 J1 4 0 14,000 11 4 0 ll 4 0 
53 55 
Rum puns, - Se sted 3 an 538 2 6) 2 ti 438 2 6 
Sugar brls, - as - sere es | 10 | 20: 
i918 0} {i498 0 6 11,488 0 6| 10 | 20 


EXPORTS FROM SAV-LA-MAR TO THE UNITED STATES : 























































Years, Articles. Quantities. Value. 
£ os. da. 
1875 Logwood 772 Tons 1,544 0 0 
Logwood 429 Tons 856 0 0 
1876 Sugar 8 Hhds. 42 0 0 
Rum 2 Puns. 20 0 O 
1877 Logwood 2 Tons 4 0 0 
{ Sugar 46% Hhds, 280 0 90 
1878 Logwood 1,014 Tons 3,042 0 O 
1879 Logwood 1,260 Tons 3,780 0 0 
Sugar 683 Hhds. 9,383 13 4 
1880 to 21st Logwood 267 Tons. 910 17 6 
May Pimento §59,043ibs 8,500 3 9 
_. Coffe 5,324 ibs. 122 11 7 


IN eS ee 


EXPORTS FROM SAV-LA-MAR TO HALIFAX, D.C. 


Year. Quantities. 


Articles. 
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Sugar 
Rum 
Pimento 
Coffee 


265 Hhds. 
10 Puns,. 
1,200hbs 
175bs. 


1st Jan. to 31st 
May, 1880. 
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FoaD STATISTICS. 
SS PSP Sac 
. CATTLE SLAUGHTERED. 
re ee ee 




















Parishes. 1877. 1878. 1879 1880. 
Kingston — 38,386 3,243 3.J51 3,354 
St. Catherine 888 . "749 904 939 
St. Andrew 368 376 411 AV 
St. Thomas 310 266 266 269 
Portland 337 413 421 463 
St. Mary ha 401 383 535 476 
ae Ann - - 938 854 985 997 
arendon 1 367 435 466 378 
Manchester . 610 B65 644 615 
St. Elizabeth a 607 530 563 617 
Westmoreland - es 665 546 273 662 
Hanover a 383 369 273 286 
a James . 526 529 559 508 
telawny os 497 534 536 523 
Total She 10,183 9,792 9,987 10,500 
rN ee et ee ss eh a eS 


FOOD IMPORTS. 


Comparative STaTEMENT showing the total value of all articles imported into the under- 
mentioned Colonies : ; the value of imported articles of food $ and the value of such food 











ue head of Population : — | 
; * 
y Value of all Value of Value of 
band Colony. Food Imported 
Articles Imported. | Food Imported. per caput. 
7 £ 8. D. £ Ss. D. £ 
1875 | Jamaica . | 1,759,942 0 0 778,542 0 0 1.44 
B. Guiana - | 1,837,158 0 0 671,959 0 0 3.05 
Barbados - | 1,187,493 0 0 | 586,151 0 0 3.26 
Trinidad ~ | 1,507,794 0 0 506,788 0 0 4.22 
(1876 | Jamaica ~ | 1,700,254 0 0 | 707,700 0 0 1.31 
B.Guiana — | 1,983,165 0 0 | 647,606 0 0 2.94 
Barbados = ame or ce 
Trinidad  — | 1,666,268 0 0 | 568,267 0 0 4.73 
1877 | Jamaica ~ | 4,552,339 6 0 663,400 0 0 1,23 
B. Guiana — | 2299:908 0 0 | 803,992 0 0 3.65 
Barbados — | 1144314 0 0 | 573,732 0 0 3.19 
- 'Prinidad _ | 1,708,458 0 0 605,754 0 0 5.05 
1878 | Jamaica —~ | 4,492,722 0 0 | 664,600 0 0 1.23 
B.Guiana -. | 2,160,174 0 0 809,766" 0 0 3.68 
"Barbados -— | 1,102,732 0 0 642,166 0 0 8.87 
Trinidad . | 1/901,401 0 0 506,973 0 0 | 
1879 | Jamaica ~ | 1,347,342 0 0 621,144 0 0 A116 
 B.Guiena - | 2,065,046 0 0 {| 909,201 0 0 4.05 
| Barbados — | 1,023,398 0 0 640,135 0 0 8.00 
| Trinidad - 1,149,953 0 0 432, 655 «(0 : 
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COST OF LABOUR. 






















































































Tae following table shows the average rate of wages paid per week to Labourers em- 
ployed on Sugar Estates and Pens in Jamaica :— 
| | 
Parishes. Tradesmen, | Millhands. | Boilermen, Wainmen, Field 
| | Laborers, 
St. Catherine - 12/6--15/ §/ --10/ i ene i) 12 | 5/6-- 6/ 
Brag 
‘ ~ rip - win : a= 5 “ 
St. Mary ‘ 10) --15/ 7/6--10| 7/6--10) 7/6 aig 5/6-- 6/6 
vv) =" 
Portland - 15/ --36/ 9/ --18/ 9] --18/ 9] 6/ 
St. Elizabeth 15/ --20/ 12 12 14/ 5/6 
Clarendon - 12/ --30/ 8/ --16/ 6/ --15/ 6/ --15] 5] --15} 
Westmoreland - 18/ --24/ 12; --16/ 12/ --18/ 13/ 6/ --12/ 
St. Thomas - 7/6--15/ 7/6--12/6 7/6--12/6 | 7/6--10/ 3/9-- 7/6 
ls fe 2S |e. |e 
In Btieas cf /8ale, | & E 
see e a) oe (oe | a Fe 
ae ei i>Zeiae se! « .) Ba | es ie S 95 © ret 
Parishes, 3 | os fF om SR ge | Sn |] go loge as " oa 
, a5 tl -lyeS! ‘aS C0 fe =o De -. on ae 
= Oe So Se ee ee lor se gs oD = oq 
2 OR ISS bipe o| #3. |] ha | as ea S| «2 o | os 
e | 8aleAolsaal cal H&S] aalsaae| S=—| « | §& 
ie iS Bae. ig Se Fa A |o 
St. Catherine ) 
St. Mary 
Portland , 
St. Elizabeth  +|5/--6/3) 1/--3/;  1/ 1/  |8/--24/| 2/ 1/ |2/& up-)10/--20/|15/--25/ 9/6 & 1/6 
Clarendon | wards | 
Westinoreland | | 
St. Thomas 














——<$<—$—<— 
— 


NotE.—The rates in the other Parishes are on an average the same. 


CURRENCY OF JAMAICA. 


Tue Acts relating to the Metallic Currency are 3 Vic., chap. 39 ; 5 Vic., chap. 28; 6 
Vic., chap. 40 ; 7 Vic., chap. 61 and Law 49 of 1869, and the several Proclamations bear- 
ing on the Coinage are of the following dates : 14th September, 1838, 19th August, 1853, 
9th March, 1854, 10th November, 1866, and 11th November, 1869. 

« A Proclamation was issued by Governor Eyre in 1863, whereby attention was called to 
the fact that the fractional parts of the dollar of Foreign States were not a legal tender, 
and their reception in payment of Customs Duties or 'l'axes was prohibited. 

The only Paper Currency within this Island consists of the Notes of the Colonial 
‘Bank, which, originally commencing business in this Island under a Royal Charter of 
1836, now carries on its operations under an Act of Parliament passed in the session of 
19 and 20 Victoria, entitled “An Act to extend the period limited for the exercise of the 
powers of the Colonial Bank, and for other purposes,” 

The Island Act regulating Banks not established under Royal Charter or by Act of 
Parliament is the Act of 7 Vic. chap. 47. | 

The money of account in Jamaica are pounds, shillings and pence sterling, By the 
present Law of Jamaica all silver coins under the value of sixpence current in Great Bri- 
tain are legal tender here to the extent of forty shillings in one payment, but to no greater 
extent (7 Vic., chap. 51) ; and all copper coins current in Great Britain are legal tender 
here to the extent of twelve pence in one payment, but to no greater extent (6 Vic. chap. 
40). The other coins current here by Law are doubloons (at £3 4s.), Silver Dollars (at 4/2), 
gold coins current in Great Britain and Ireland and British silver crowns, half crowns, 
shillings and sixpences, all which other coins are legal tender to any extent. , 

Doubloons have gone out of use and silver dollars are not common. 

In regard to small coins for small payments the law is as above stated. Payments of 
one shilling or of a sum less than one shilling, may be made in sixpenny, fourpenny, 
threepenny andthree halfpenny silver pieces, and they may be made, but are not in prac- 
tice made, in copper or bronze penny, half-penny or farthing pieces ; or partly in some 
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_ and partly in other of these pieces. So far as the law goes the system is identical with 
| that of England. In practice, however, there are no copper and bronze coins ; and such 
vias attempts as have been made to induce the people to use these coins having failed, a 
i Nickel Coinage of penny and half penny pieces was minted in 1869 and their currency 
— legalised by Law 49 of that year. They are a legal tender to the extent of one shilling 
ny! and ofsixpence respectively. And Ly Law 13 of 1880 the issue of nickel farthings has 
tyes #180 been legalized to the extent of three pence in any one payment. — 
— _ There are no means of ascertaining with accuracy the amount of specie introduced 
ii Into the Island at any period, but the following is a statement of the value of Gold and 
Silver Coin imported and exported by the Colonial Bank in each of the years from lst 








eff 
ae January, 1867, to 31st December, 1880 :— 
‘ Years. | Imported. =| Exported. 
bo G>. Becads £ 8. d. 
hit 1867 25,100 0 G 27,291 13 4 
. 1868 25,050 0 OQ 33,894 1 8° 
[ 1869 47,050 0 0 25,681 5 8 
: 1870 11,700 0 QO 17,173 10 O 
: 1871 J7,000 O 0 41,737 14 2 
i 1872 88,500 0 0 26,631 13 4 
F 1873 26.700 0 0 23,250 0 0 
! 1874 52,900 0 0 12,438 15 0 
: 1875 9,500 0 @ 46,250 0 0 
r 1876 14,880 14 6 10,061 3 4* 
ae 1877 5,000 0 0O 63,732 10 0 
1878 Nil 26,917 0 0 
| 1879 iis 59,418 10 0 
1880 7,600 0 0 31.645 5 0 


ty -“The-annexed statement (pages 384 and 385) shows the circulation of the Colonial Bank 


for twenty-one years, that is from 1860 to 1880 inclusive. 
_' Lhe rates for the selling of Bills of Exchange at the Colonial Bank are as follow : 


RATES FOR SELLING ON LONDON. 


90 Days . - 1 percent. premium. 
60 Days 7 1S 5) 9 ” 

30 Days = 2 55 9 ” 

7 Days ms 24° 5) 99 ” 


Drafts on Messrs. Barnetts, Hoares & Co., drawn to order on demand are sold at the 


following rates :— 
Not exceeding £10 at 4/)_ 


3 39 33 


6/ 
20, 8/ | 
25 ,, 10/ | N. B.--An extra charge of 1/ for each draft 


30 ,, 12/ + will be made on the day on which Mails 
35 ,, 14/ | for England are made up. - 


33 3? 
39 39 
3 33 
39 3? 
33 3 


40 ,, 16/ 
33 39 45 33 18/ 
50 ,, 20/ J 


3 3) 
RATES FOR SELLING ON NEW YORK. 


Sight Drafts at 2} to 3 per cent premium. 








The Staff of the Colonial Bank is as follows :— 
Oscar Marescaux, Manager F. B. Grant, Clerk 


C. L. Hall, Accountant J. A. Robison _,, 
C, E. Gunter, Cashier A. A. Forbes, Local Clerk 


V. Hosking, Receiving Cashier A. 8. Duff ” 
R. McCutchin, Clerk J. L. Davidson ,, ” 
EK. L. Marshall ss H. Melville ” a 
J ohn Murray % A. E. Smith . ry) ” 


J. H. Aikman, Local Clerk. 
* Of this amount £2,936 3s, 4d, was exported to Hayti, 
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1862 
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1879 
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BANK OF JAMAICA. 
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Weekly Yearly Weeklv Yearly | Weekly Yearly i; 
Quarter. Average | Average 
Average. | Average. | Average. | Average.| of bot of both | 
Banks. Banks., © 
3lst March | £35,152 £82,014 £117,166 
30th June 43,550 95,863 139,413 {| 
30th Sept. 39,133 $8,480 127,613 
lst Decr. 40,193 £39,507 88,876 £88,808 129,069 £128,315 | 
eT aa 
Sst March | 43,387 88,320 131,707 | 
30th June 51,656 95,360 147.016 a 
30th Sept. 46.288 91,845 138,134 | 
3lst Decr. 51,621 48,238 96,995 93,180 148,616 141,368 
31st March 50.250 99,173 149,423 
30th June 48,323 100,472 148,795 | 
30th Sept. 45,664 87,700 133,364 
31st Decr. 41,259 46,374 70,506 89,463 111,765 136,837 
31st March | 43,260 68,372 111.682 : 
30th June 49,603 75,991 125,594 
30th Sept. 46,268 63,838 115,106 
3lst Decr. 42,837 45,492 67,184 70,096 150.021 115,688 
31st March 42,080 61,824 103.904 
30th June 52,456 67,961 120,417 
30th Sept. 46,708 66,671 113.379 
31st Decr. 36,949 44,548 65,035 65,373 101.984 109,921 
Circulation] 5 Years - | £44,832 £81,374 126,206 
21st March [Bank of Jajmaica closied. ~ 85.027 
30th June |Colonial Baink Circulaltion. . 82,404 | 
30th Sept. [Rebellion in)Jamaica, Ojct., 1865. 75.790 | 
3lst Decry. aes ses sie 74,703 79,481 | 
81st March ces os 88, 360 
30th June 98.461 
30th Sept. 96.840 
3lst Decr. 84.954 92,154 
31st March ae esis ; in 83.981 
30th June ase wes ‘ 5 91,027 
30th Sept. pee ass = 81,851 
31st Decr. ‘is : 76,167 §3,082 
31st March si 83.197 
30th June - 92,799 
30th Sept. ea 87.696 - 
3lst Decr. bee 82,995 86,672 
31st March es ek 91.478 
30th June ses — 114,590 
30th Sept. 192,693 | - 
31st Decr. 110,160 109,780 
£90,224 
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PART XIV. | ‘ah 


= atl 
JAMAICA SCHOLARSHIPS. a 
Stnce the establishment of Crown Government, now fourteen years ago, largs 
strides have been taken in the direction of popular elementary education and [*" 
large provision annually granted for its promotion among the masses of the people; a 
but it has romained for the present Governor, Sir Anthony Musgrave, to propose j.,. 
a scheme having for its object the encouragement and assistance of education of |‘, 
a higher grade ‘“ among those classes of the community who would value it if |'a 
placed within their reach, but whose means do not enable them to send their . 
children to Iurope for the purpose of obtaining it.” 

It is true that the Queen’s College was established in 1871 with the aim of 
supplying tuition of a high class, butits ultimate failure to carry out the work fs 
which it was intended to accomplish pointed to the inevitable conclusion that ( 
education hid not sufficiently advanced in the Island to supply students for such ... 
a high College course. In short too great a distance intervened between the }-: 
common Schools of the Country and the Queen’s College, and to bridge thisinter- » 
val good Grammar Schools are needed, which being for the most part wanting i i 
must take some years of educational progress before such an establishment as an 
Island College can hope for success. : - 

The scheme proposed to the Secretary of State for the Colonies and approved “ 
of, is the establishment of a Government Scholarship which shall be open to . 
public competition in each year and be ot the annual value of £209, tenable for -. 
three years. The successful competitor in each year would thus be able to pro: ~ 
secute his studies at a University in Great Britain or Ireland. ‘ c 

The standard of the examination is the same as that for -matriculation at the ~ 
London University, and the Candidates will be required to show a competent \: 
knowledge in each of the subjects laid down annually as necessary in that exami- | 
nation. 

The first examination was held in January last and resnited in the Scholarship 
being awarded to Mr. T. W. Halliday, of York Castle High School, who passed 
first in the second division of the London University matriculation examination. 

According to the Regulations there shall be one examination for the Scholar- 
ship commencing on the recond Monday in January in each year. | 

‘No Candidate shall be admitted to the examination unless he shall have pro- 
duced evidence to the sati-faction of the Governor, shewing that he was born 1 
Jamaica or of parents domiciled in Jamaica; that he has resided here for at least 
five years next preceding the examination; that he is of good and steady per 
sonal character ; and that he has completed his sixteenth but has not completed 
his twentieth year. -This Certificate shall betransmitted to the Colonial Secretary 
at least fourteen days before the commencement of the examination. 

“The successful Candidate shall report himself at the Colonial Office and enter 
not later than Michaelmas Term, as astudent at one of the Universities of Grea 
Britain or Ireland, to be approved by the Sccretary of State for the Colonies, 2! 
‘shall proceed in regular course to the degree of Bachelor of Arts, or to other co! 
responding degree of such University; that he shall transmit quarterly to th 
Secretary of State for the Colonies a certificate signed by his College Tator, 
other recognized authority, stating that he is thoroughly well conducted a 
industrious; that if he fails to obtain such certificate, or does not read 


‘‘honors” in the ovent of the Authorities of his College deciding that he sho 
do so, the Scholarship shall be withdrawn summarily.” 





a | 
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, LADY ‘MICO’S CHARITY. 
Tax Institutions and Schools under this Charity were founded in the year 1834 by the 
late Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton. The idea was to afford the benefit of education and 
training to the black and coloured population of this and the other West India Islands, 

gan¢ 88 well as train out of this population teachers for their own Schools and the Schocls 


ae of all denominations of Christians. | 
lished in Jamaica and Antigua; and Schools in 


tik Training Institutions were estab ' 
P Trinidad, Demerara, Bahamas, St. Lucia, Mauritius, Seychelle Islands, &c: Of these 


4090 the two training Institutions and the Schools in St. Lucia only remain. 


Wai = The origin of the Charity is as follows : 
ru: Dame Jane Mico, widow of Sir Samuel Mico, Knt., formerly Lord Mayor of London, 
sit had a kinsman who was engaged to be married to his cousin, a favourite niece of the 
Lady Mico. They were to receive two thousand pounds on their wedding day.. The 
(eg Marriage however did not take place. The story runs that the lady preferred an 
she Ensign, and eloped with him, but whether or not that 1s the case it is certain that Lady 
.: Mico’s niece did not receive the £2,000. . 
lg About the time that Lady Mico lived, the middle of the 17th century, the Christian 
sit: captives detained in Algiers by the Moors seem to have excited general sympathy, and 
in!’ from time to time persons of charitable disposition were wont to vive or bequeath sums 
ie of money for the redemption of these captives. Lady Mico did the same and a half of 
mz the £2,000 above mentioned was by her will bequeathed for this purpose. 
wit rhe clause of the will dated July Ist, 1670, is as follows : “ Whare as I gave Samuel 
Mico aforesaid two thousand pounde when he had married one of my neeces hee not 
performeing it I give one of the said thousand pounds to redeeme poore slaves which I 
would have put out as my executrix thinke the best for a yearly revenew to redeeme 
© some yearly.”” By direction of the Court of Chancery in 1680 a certain freehold wharf 
ul!" and premises in London were purchased with the legacy and conveyed to Lady Mico’s 
ot executors. 

The suppression of Algerian piracy and the release of all the Christian slaves stayed 
ad English benevolence and the question arose, What was to be done with Lady Mico's 
-;: legacy, which had increased from £3,000 to over £120,000 ? 

i Various plans were proposed from time to time, but nothing was done when Sir Thomas 
~ Fowell Buxton in 1834 conceived that the interest of the money might be legitimately 
. applied to the Christian instruction of the children 01 West Indians ; a purpose equally 
“as charitable as that for which the money was originally left. A Charter was obtained 
and the British Government added a grant of £17,000 per annum for five years. This 
latter was withdrawn in 1841. The Revd J. M. Trew, afterwards Archdeacon and 
Bishop of the Bahamas, was the first Secretary and Superintendent of the Mico Charity. 

The system adopted from the commencement was liberal, comprehensive and unde: 


.  Rominational in schools and training colleges. 
The present Trustees are | : 


The original Trustees were : 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, Esq., Chairman. 


James (tibson, Esquire 
The Rt, Hon. Stephen Lushington, D.C.L. Samuel Hoare, Esq., Treasurer. 


Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Bart. Edward Lushington, Esq. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Kinnaird. 


Thomas Richard Warren, Esq., Q.C. 
John Gurney Hoare, Esq. The Rt. Hon. W. E. Forster, M.P. 
Andrew Johnston, Esq, 


John Elliot Drinkwater Bethune, Esq. 
Revd. J. Wycliffe Gedge, M.A., Secretary. 


The Institution of the Charity in this Island, situated in Hanover Street, consists 
a Training College for 30 students and Schools for 700 scholars. Since its commencs- 
ment in 1835 there have been admitted 505 students to be trained as teachers for the 
various religious bodies. Of this number 418 have been certificated. 

Ths expenditure of the Training College and Schools is about £2,800 per annum. Of 
this sum £300 is allowed by the local Government for training teachers and the Schools 
earn about £140 per annum under the Government Inspection. 

The Governor of the Island is Patron of the Institution, 

There is also a Local Board of Visitors consisting of Ministers and Laymen of the 
various Churches of the City, who advise the Superintendent in cases of difficulty and 


admit and certificate students. — - 
cc 2 


FY 
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. The training and educational work of the Institution is managed by the following a 
staff ; 


(my (hs 

John E. Martin, L.L.D. ° Principal and General Superintendent. [it 
Edward Melville ° Assistant. tl fo 
William Pearce = Master of the Upper School. | leak 
Robert M. Whitile - Do. of the Lower School. put | 

_ Miss Sturridge - Mistress Sewing School. bl 
The following shews the various denominations and the number of students trained ‘ ‘ku 
for each from 1835 to 1879: | hte 
‘ The Mico Charity - 46 Students chiefly Church ‘ui 
The Church of England - 90 of England and Wes- ‘sai 

The Church Missionary Society 1 _leyans. "i 

The Presbyterian do. - 52 : fe 

The Moravian do. - 29 ath 

The Baptist do. - 82 i 

The London do. - - 53. bl 

The Wesleyan Methodist do. 112 : ina 

The United Methodist do, - 14 (eat 

The American Board of Missions 6 - at 
Private Individuals - 17 lig 


Students are admitted once a year, in Jd anuary, by a strictly competitive examination. ta 
They are expected to remain three years and go out when certificated as teachers. 


tel 
During residence they receive free teaching, board, lodging, washing, bed linen, and Ww 
medical attendance. Hach student pays a fee of £6, which is to the extent of £5 wholly bi 
expended on books for himself. 7 


The objects for which the Institution was originally founded, are being more and 
more realized. Its benefits are not confined to the people of any creed, class or colour. 
It holds out to all whatever advantages it possesses. 

The buildings are: 


. The Superintendent’s residence with library, Assistant’s apartments, and offices | 
on the first floor. 


ran 


. Dormitory, No. 1. | yg 
. Kitchen, Bath Rooms, &c., &e. . 
| 
7 JAMAICA FREE SCHOOL. | 
Tur Jamaica Free School is established at Walton, near The Moneague in the Parish | 
of St. Ann. | 
This School had its origin in a bequest of Charles Drax of St. Ann, who by his Will 
_ dated in 1721 bequeathed a house and estate, with charges on other estates in case of 
deficiency, for the purpose of establishing a free school for the education and mainte- | 
nance of eight poor boys and four poor girls belonging to the Parish of St. Ann, who 
were to be apprenticed at the expiration of a certain limited time to some manual labour 
or occupation. __ - 

The bequest lay dormant until the year 1798 when the Parish instituted proceedings 
for its recovery, which resulted in an arrangement whereby the sum of £11,200 (currency) 
‘with interest was paid over to the Justices and Vestry of St. Ann. 

In 1802 an Act was passed (43 Geo. III, c. 32) appointing Trustees, who were incor- 
porated under the name of “The Trustees of Drax’s Free School,” for the direction and 
“management of the School and the Fund, but they appear to have taken no active steps 
towards the object for which they were created until the year 1806, when they pur- 

chased Walton Pen with a house upon it for £8,000 and invested the remainder of the 
fund, about £4,956, in the Island Treasury, for which £8 per cent was allowed. 

In the year 1807 it was determined to enlarge the Institution, and to make Mr. Drax’s 
bequest the nucleus of a fund “for the benefit of a more enlarged and general insti- 
tution,’ and with the consent of the Trustces and under the provisions of an Act, 48 


2. Students’ Lecture Hall, Dining Hall and No. 2 Dormitory. i 
_ %. Sewing Class and Book Room. ret 
4, School Rooms. Cy 

5. Masters’ Residence. 

6 
ae | 
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ry’ Geo. ITI, chap. 25, Walton Pen and the existing funds, then amounting to £6,500 cur- 

} rency (£3,900 sterling) were assigned to and vested in the Trustees and Governors of 
( @School, to be called “The Jamaica Free School,’’ which was to be a Free Grammar 
School for the maintenance and education of poor children, the right being granted to 
the inhabitants of St. Ann’s, in consideration of the pen and moneys so surrendered, to 
appoint ten scholars annually, to be maintained and educated at the School, such appoint« 
ment to be made by the Magistrates, Churchwardens and Vestrymen in Vestry assembled, 

The nomination of the other scholars were vested in the Governor. 

In the year 1820 the sum of £6,579 currency (£5,947 sterling) proceeds of a chancery 
1 ) suit which was declared applicable to such charitable purposes as the Crown might - 
/ appoint) was, under grant from the Crown, added to the fund of the School. 

Of the scholars on the foundation, a3 now constituted, thirteen are nominees of the 
Governor, of whom two are maintained free by the [lead Master in consideration of the 

__ use of the lands attached to the house ; and ten are nominated by the Parish of St. Ann, 

( being twenty-three boys in all educated at the Institution. 

' In 1868 Sir John Peter Grant, the Governor, transferred the Governor’s right of 

nomination to the School to the Custodes of the several Parishes (excepting St. Ann) 

_ in rotation as vacancies occur. The minimum age of a child to be nominated is eight 

‘ years, the maximum twelve years, and sixteen the age of superannuation. 

The system of education adopted is said to be closely assimilated to that of the Char- 
ter House School in England. 
7 The Head Master must, according to 5 Vic., c. 25, bé a Clergyman of the Church of 
' England and a Graduate of a University of Great Britain. 
The income of the School, amounting to £996 per annum, is derived from the sum of 
£12,451 16s., which has been funded with the Government in perpetuity under the 28th 
Vic. c, 23, at 8 per cent interest, and the following is the appropriation of it :— 


ee 


td 


Officers es £225 
Servants oes or 60 
21 Scholars at £30 per annum each (allowed to the Head 
: Master for their maintenance) ae 630 
£915 





Under section 41 of Law 34 of 1879, “The Schools Commission Law,” the Walton 
Free School and all funds and property thereof are absolutely vested in the Commission 
and the Trustees removed. Z 

| Provision is made by the Law for the establishment of a School to be called “The 
Jamaica High School,” at which there shall be provided a good liberal education. 
Free education and maintenance is to be provided for a limited number of scholars, to be 
called “foundationers,’’ and the School is to be open tw all religious denominations, This 
Law came into operation on the Ist November, 1880. 

The present staff of the Jamaica Free School is constituted as follows: 

Head Master—Rev. J. L. Mais, B.A., £225 per annum (and the privilege of taking 
private pupils) 
Second Master—Ernest M. Mais. 


WOLMER’S FREE SCHOOL. 

Tus Trust was established in the year 1736, by an act of the Island Legislature (9 
Geo. 11, cap. 6) to give effect to the bequest of John Wolmer, of Kingston, a Goldemith, 
who by Will dated the 21st May, 1729,devised, after some small legacies therein mentioned, 
the rest and residue of his Estate for the Foundation of a Free School in the Parish 
where he should happen to die. | 

Nothing was done by the Executors of Mr. Wolmer to carry out his bequest until the 
year first mentioned, when it was found that the Will was defective, as no provision wag 
made for a house, nor directions given for the good order and management of the said 
Free School, and the Legislature accordingly stepped in and passed the Act above cited, 
naming certain persons therein mentioned as Trustees, with power to erect or build a 
School-House, &c., out of the moneys to be handed over to them by the Executors. 

In the year 1774, the Legislature passed another Act appointing additional Trustees 
and to enable the said Trustees to appoint a Treasurer. In the year 1800 the Legisla- 
ture passed w third Act for securing to the Trustees a perpetual annuity upon their de- 

vering up certain securities (£15,864 currency), for public debts. In180lan Act was 
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passed constituting Kingston a Corporation and directing that the Common Council of 


the said City and Parish should have the superintendence, regulation and management 
of the School. 


Board, the members of which now act as Trustees. 


- In 1867 a Commission was appointed, at the instance of the Trustees, by Sir John 
Peter Grant, to enquire into the management of the Trust ; and acting on one of the 
recommendations of the Commissioners two Masters were procured from England to 
fill the positions of first and second Teachers in the Boy’s School. | 

In the absence of any early records of the Trust, it is impossible to give a succinct 
account of the work done since its establishment, but taking into account the figures for 
the past 12 years it would be fair to set down the number who have passed through the 
schools during 140 years as 21,000, some of whom have occupied, and are still occupying 
important positions of trust in the Colony. 


A sound English education for the boys, combined with sewing in the Girls’ School, 
1s now imparied to the pupils. 


The school has now on its Register 400 pupils (200 boys and 200 girls) and an average 
daily attendance of 325.. 

The Trustees meet half-yearly for the election of children, generally in the months of 
January and August. Forms of application for the admission of children can be had 
aes ta Cyril Thompson, the Clerk of the Trustees, at the Office of the Municipal 

oard, 


No distinction is made as to the class and creed of children admitted, the Trustees only . 


giving a preference to those of legitimate birth. 
The funds of the Trust consists of the following ;— 
Amount appropriated by the Island, under 28 Vic., Cap 23 











: £12,000 0 0 

ks Invested in Island Debentures ‘ : 5,600 0 0 
£17,600 0 0 

The income and expenditure are as follows :— —- 
INCOME, | 

Perpetual Annuity under 28 Vic. Cap 23 : £1,044 0 0 
Interest on Debentures : : 280 0 0 
£1,324 0 0 

EXPENDITURE. —_—_ 

Salaries . : . £1,052 18 0 
School appliances : : bs 101 1 3 
Buildings, including Insurance, &c. : ’ 66 6 6&6 
£1,220 5 9 





The annual surplus goes towards a sinking fund for the repairs of the School pre- 
mises from time to time. 


Names of Directors or Com- 








luments, 
mittee of Management. Names of Officers. Salary and other Emo aes 
| - | | Masters. & s. d, . 
' sero ee oan a oan a : C 
Hon. Henry John Kemble : 2nd—J. G. Murray if 
es ll ard—G. H. Thompson 90 0 0 
Henry John Bickne | 4th—S. C. Lawrence 722 0 0 
John C. Fegan, Esquires Mistresses. 
eae Ist—A. L. Lecesn 150 0 0 
Rev. W. Griffiths ond—S. M. Smith 90 0 0 
Hutchings 8rd—M. J. Mallet 
swat ems 4th—J. G. Brymer 36 y 0 
eer ee ee a Melee 20 0 0 
id Marti st—M. J. Malle 
ais ae 2nd—A. E. Brown 122090 
Archibald Munro Tanitors: 
Chas. A. Robinson, Esquires A. Bucone and wife. 81 4 0 
er 
; C. Thompson 36 0 0 


Law 8 of 1866 abolished the Corporation and appointed a Municipal 
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ud | BECKFORD AND SMITH’S SCHOOL, SPANISH TOWN. 


»;, Peten Becxvorp, Esq. of Spanish Town, bequeathed by his Will, dated 1735, 
- ue sum of £1,000 “to be applied towards building a Free School or Hospital for the 
oor.’ 
- ‘Hon. Francis Smith, Custos of St. Catherine, bequeathed by his Will, dated 1830, 
iy “the sum of £3,000 to the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Jamaica, the Custos, and the 
sector for the time being of St. Catherine, to be invested in some institution perma- 
neatly for th> instruction of the poorer classes of all colours, free and slave, in the doc-: 
jg, tines of the Church of England.” 
‘By Law 39 of 1869 these two Schools were amalgamated under the title of “Beckford 
ft S.nith’s School” and placed under the control of the Colonial Secretary for the time 
* being, 
In August, 1876, the School was opened under the title of the “ Graded Middle Class 
, School in connection with the Beckford and Smith’s Charity.” 

The School is divided into three Grades. 

JoveNiLzE GrapE.—To embrace the Elements of Reading, Writing, Geography and 
Grammar, together with the first four rules of Arithmetic. | 
. Primary Geape.—To embrace all the subjects now taught in the highest classes of 
- the Elementary Schools of the Island, viz.: Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, 
_ English Grammar, General Knowledge and the Elements of French and Latin. 

Ssconpary GRApE.—To embrace the higher branches of the Subjects taught in the 

Primary Grade together with French, Latin, Greek, Euclid, Algebra and Book-keeping. 

Rzzictovs KNowLEepge.—While in accordance with the provisions of the Trust, the 
Principal w.ll be a member of the Church of England, and provision will be made for 
‘! distinctive Church of England Teaching at suitable times for the children of those 
_| parents who desire it, the School is intended for children of all denominations, and 
,’ Teligious instruction will be given daily throughout the School in accordance with the 
' “Scriptural Knowledge Clause,” Schedule A, of the Government Regulations, which is 

' 03 follows :—“The leading facts of the Old and New Testaments, especially the history 
and tzaching of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the essential truths of the Gospel familiarly 


known.” 
There are thirty boys in daily attendance. 
The following is the Staff of Teachers :— | 
Rev. C. F. Douet, M.A., Principal Mr. William Graham, Assistant Master 
Mr. Hugh Baldwin, B.A., Master of Pri- Mr. R.‘B. O’Sullivan, Pupil Teacher 
mary Grade Mr. W. A.Milne, French Master 
Mr. William Graham—Music Master 
FEES. 
Juvenile Grade £3 O O per annum. 
Primary Grade 6 0 0 5s 
Secondary Grade 9 0 0 


Tn none of the Grades does the fe include Books and Stationery. These will be sup 


plied to the Scholars at English published prices. The fees must be paid into the Paro- 
chial Traasury of St. Catherine on or befora the first day of each Term; and the Trea- 
surar’s racaipts must ba handel to tha Principal before the pupil can be admitted into 


the School. 
TERMS. 


The year will be divided into Three Terms :— : 
Ist Term—January 20th to Easter 2nd Term—Easter to July 10th. 
38rd Term—August 20th to December 20th. 
The exact dates of the first two Terms will be determined by Easter. There will be 
welve weeks of holidays throughout the year. 


' 


i 
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THE VERE FREE SCHOOL TRUST. 
SEVERAL persons of the old Parish of Vere having left charitable donations consisting 
lands, slaves and money, to the use of the Poor of the said Parish without giving any 
tiictlar directions how the proceeds of thase gifts should be used, a1 Act of the Island 
gislature was passed in 1739, entitled “an Act for rendering the several donations 
ch have been given and bequeathed to the use of the Poor of the Parish of Vere 
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more useful, and erecting and endowing a Free School in the said Parish,” by whichs 
Free School was founded. The Sth section ofthis Law provides that a school house \e 
should be built and that 10 poor children of the Parish should be instructed in Reading, lp 
Writing, Arithmetic, Latin and Greek, and that on their attaining the age of 14 they 


should be apprenticed to some trade. Section 6 provides that the Head Master should Ch 
be a Clergyman of the Church of England. 


it 
The next legislative action respecting this Trust was in 1768 and again 1772, by ie 


which was regulated first the time and place of the meetings of the Trustees, and 4; 
secondly the qualification requisite for a Trustee. ay 
_It being found that the requisite number of poor children were not to be found in 3 
the Parish and the school had to be closed for want of scholars, another Act was passed jn 
in 1821 by which the benefits of the Trust were extended first to Manchester, and then -: 
finally to any part of the Island, on the proviso that children from Vere, when eligible, |x; 
should be first presented to a vacancy on the Foundation. (e: 
Furthermore, in 1842 on a medical report of the unhealthiness of the present school fF 
house a Committee was formed to investigate into the advisability of removing the |4 
school from the Parish and locating it in Manchester ; on this point the Commitiese k 
reported : “ We are of opinion that it would be advisable to move the school to some ‘sy, 
mountain district in the Parish of Manchester, but as by section 2 of 2nd Geo IV, = 
chap. 19, the Legislature have declared that the school must be continued in Verewe 4 
think that such removal cannot be made.”’ 4 
In 1855 a further change was made by an Act of the Legislature entitled “An Actto  ; 
repeal and amend several Acts relating to the Vere Free School, and to make other enact- 


ments for rendering more extensively beneficial the said Trust and the Funds thereof,” ; 
the Preamble of which is as follows :— 


«Whereas the lands, moneys and other property now held in trust for the support of 
the Vere Free School of the Parish of. Vere were originally devised, bequeathed or 
otherwise given in trust for the use of the Poor of the Parish of Vere, and there are now 


in the various districts of the said Parish of Vere large numbers of persons who reside = 
at a great distance from any Church or Chapel, and who are destitute of the means of | 
obtaining elementary instruction, and it is expedient that an equitable portion of the 
funds of the said Free Schvol should be vested and applied for the purpose of establish- | 
ing and maintaining District Free Schools within the said Parish of Vere, foc the benefit 

of such poor persons of the said Parish as aforesaid.’”’ 


By this Act District Schools were established in various parts of the parishes of Vere | 
and Manchester as under :— 


SCHOOLS IN VERE. | 














| Salary. On Books. Class at last Inspection. 
Alley Kae a £100 127 First Class | 
Haves aes sis 50 141 Second Class — 
Milk River yee 60 160 as 
Portland | es 50 138 : a 
Kemps Hill ese 50 98 - 
£310 664 Children under instruction. 
INCOME OF THE TRUST IN VERE. | 
Interest on £6,256 at 8 per cent see £500 9 7 
Rent of Land eee ‘ee 115 710 
—_—— £615 17 5 
SCHOOLS IN MANCHESTER. 
ary. On Books. Class at last Inspection. 
Mandeville | k £296 198 First Class 
St. George’s | 144 Second Class 


eee 


339 Children under instruction. 


Narmemediacnce 


INCOME OF THE TRUST IN MANCBESTER. 
Toterest on £9,744 at 8 per cent 


bas £219 10 6 
Rent of Land ons is 5012 32 
omer tetas £270. 2 7 
; SUMMARY OF FUNDS, , 
Gross Total Income, ‘as obs £8386 @ 0 
Total number of Children under instruction ees 003 


893 





“MUNRO AND DICKENSON’S FREE SCHOOLS, 
by Wid MERRICK’S CHARITY. 


boil §=Tue object of this Charity will be best understood by a perusal of the following ex- 
oRaly tract from the Will of Charles Merrick, of the Parish of St. George (now adistrict of 
div Portland) made in September, 1821 :— 
i@de  “T give and bequeath in trust for ever to the two Members of Assembly, the (Custos, 
, 82d the three senior Magistrates of the Parish of St. George for the time being, and to 
li}; their successors, £2,000 currency for the uses and purposes hereafter mentioned, that is 
das, to say, £1,000, to be put out at interest, on good security, and the interest ar.sing 
therefrom to be applied towards the support of the poor and indigent of every descrip- 
fui! tion of colour of the said Parish of St. George; and £1,000 to be put out at interest in 
aja like manner, for the express purpose of educating one poor boy, either a white or free 
az boy of colour, for three years, which period ought to be sufficient to afford such a 
dg share of instruction as it may be hoped would give to the person partaking of it the 
prospect of becoming a useful member of society; then to be succeeded by another boy 
iti: in Lke manner, and so to be continued for ever. 
ig  “ But with regard to the last bequest it is my desire, in the event of an establishment 
mutt being formed for the promotion of education in the said Parish through the means of 
los individual benevolence or legislative aid, the Trustees heretobefore mentioned in this 
ial’ particular bequest shall be empowered, at the'r discretion, to unite the funds herein be- 
yare queathed for the purpose of promoting a more enlarged and extensive plan of education 
to those who stand in need of it.”’ 
4st The administration of the Trust was carried out virtually by the Custos of tha 
‘a, Parishof St. George alone. Thus it was that the Government in 1872 thought it 
a, Necessary to intervene and purchased the Buff Bay River Estate in St. George’s, and 
established there an Industrial School, wnich is attended principally by the ch.ldren 
at! Ofthe Charles Town Maroons. To render the school accessible in flood-time a wire- 
wt Tope suspension bridge was placed across the Buff Bay River in 1879. 
The income of the Charity is derived from a sum of £1,200 sterling permanently sunk 
rst, ander the provisions of the 23th Victoria, chapter 23, which produces a yearly income 
wé Of £72, This is supplemented by Government to the amount of £314, which it now 


i costs to maintain the school. 


ei 











ih! Boys. Girls. Total. 
a 
No of pupils on books ~ 34 47 81 
- 18 38 56 


ie Average attendance 
Head Master—Mr. Robert Elworthy, £230 per annum. 
Work Master—Edward Waller, £48 per annum. 

*; Sewing Mistress—Miss J. Wood, £36 per annum. 


' MUNRO AND DICKENSON’S FREE SCHOOLS. 

Taz history of Munro and Dickenson’s Charity extends over more than sixty years, 
embracing two Chancery suits to which it has been subjected, and to a suit strongly 
Contested in the Court of Ordinary, besides investigations before the Legislature and 
repeated changes of management. 

Robert Hugh Munro of the Parish of St. Elizabeth, by his Will dated 21st January, 
1797, and in a Codicil of 23rd May, 1797, bequeathed the residue of his real and per- 
sonal estate in certain contingencies in trust to his nephew, Caleb Dickenson and the 
Churchwardens of the Parish of St. Elizabeth, and their successors, to lay out the same 
in the endowment of a school to be erected and maintained in the said Parish for the 
education of so many poor children of the Parish as the funds might be sufficient to 

provide for and maintain ; and, if necessary, to apply to the Legislature for an Act for 
the regulation of the Charity and to carry out his intentions. 

The estate of Munro was held to the use of his nephew, Caleb Dickenson, during the 
latter’s 1 fetime, and he, at his death, bequeathed it, improved and en.arged as it had 
been by himself, fully to carry out his uncle’s benevolent intentions and further to sup- 
port the aged poor. : 

For years after the death of Dickenson the Charity became the prey of Attorneys, 
Receivers in Chancery, et hoc genus omne, and the Trustees, if they did not share in the 
plunder, certainly permitted it. 

At length in 1825, an Act of the Legislature was passed for regulating the Charity, 
vhich recited the history of the Trust up to that date, and propounded a scheme whi 
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had been agreed upon for the management of the Trust. It embraced the following pro “heh 
visions :— . | . _ gat 

' - 1. The real'zation of funded securities to be paid over to a body to be incorporated as bi 
“Trustees of Munro and Dickenson’s Free Schools,” for the purpose of starting the ii 
schools. : iy 
2. The appropriation of the income of the residue of the Securities to the use of the a 
Schools and Charity. | fat 
3. Schools to be established at Grosmond Pen, one of the properties belonging to the xi 
Trust, the house on which to be enlarged for the purpose. je 
4. ‘he schools to be for the instruction of four white and free ch‘ldren of colour in ‘y} 


reading, writing and arithmetic, who were to be fed, clothed and altogether kept and (a 
supporced at the expense of the Trust. 


“ol 
6. The nomination and removal of children (who must have been born in St. Eliza (i 


beth) to be wholly in Trustees, who shall have sole jurisdiction over the Establishment, Jy 
with power to frame by-laws and regulations. . 

6. Girls to be admissible to the schools. No child under 6 or above 8 to be received. 
Children to be discontinued at discretion of Trustees, who can put out to trades, &e. 

' 7. Assistance to the poor and necessitous of the Parish of St. El. zabeth to be afforded 
from the funds. 

8. If sufficient to do all this was forthcoming the Parish of Manchester (then recently 

formed out of a portion of St. Klizabeth) to be allowed the same advantages as St. El- 
zabeth in all respects. 
_ This commendable scheme appears never to have been carried out. Years rolled on 
and in 1855 an Act, 18 Vic. chap 53, was passed with the object of rescuing the remains 
of the Charity. The properties were then sold, realizing £37,000, and this sum invested 
at six per cent secured an income with which the Charity was set agoing and is at pre ~. 
sent supported. . 

In 1856 a Free School for boys was started near Black River, and early in 1857 the 


premises at Potsdam, in the Santa Cruz Mountains, were purchased and the school 
removed thither. 


Head Master—Rev. W. Simms, M.A. 


T 
Ty 
ry ‘! 


Second Master—L. G. Gruchy. . 


RUSEA’S FREE SCHOOL, LUCEA, HANOVER. 

Turs useful Institution was founded by Martin Rusea, a French Refugee, who in grate- 
ful recollection of the hospitality manifested towards him on his arrival and settlement 
in the Colony left by his Will, dated 23rd July, 1764, all his real and personal estate, | 
which afterwards realized £4,590 currency (£2,700 sterling) for the establishment ofa : 
Charity or Free School in the Parish of Hanover. : 

The devise was disputed but afterwards by decree of Chancery it was established and 
thereupon, in 1777, an Act was passed (18 Geo. 3. ch. 18) settling the Trust and estab- ! 
lishing the School. Under this Act the Vestry of the Parish of Hanover was authorized 
to raise annually funds not exceeding £500 currency (£300 sterling) for the purposes of 
the School, in case the income arising from Kusea’s Estate should prove too scanty to 
enable the Trustees to carry out his intentions. This annual parochial grant ceased in 
1856, but it rarely, if ever, exceeded £100 sterling per annum. 

A spacious and handsome school house was erected about 50 years ago by the Vestry 
of the Parish for the occupation of the. Trust, in which it still remains. | 
.- Jn 1829 the Island, in consideration of the transfer of the Funds of the Trust (£4,500 
currency or £2,700 sterling) “for the absolute use of the Colony,” agreed to contribute 
an annual endowment “for ever” of £450 currency or £270 sterling. | 

The course of instruction carried out at the School includes the usual branches of an | 
English education, Latin, Geometry and French. 

For some years an Infant Department was attached to the School, in which elemen- 
tary teaching of a most rudimentary character was carried out by a female teacher styled 
the Mistress, and the number of pupils on the. Foundation was in this way swelled to 
more than one hundred. es 
_ This system obtained for about four years until May, 1879, when a Committee of 
Trustees appointed by the Chairman to consider the state of educat.on in the precinct 
and its relations with Rusea’s Free School, and also to devise means for the re-organiz 
tion of the Institution, presented a Report to the Trustees, The Commities, inter alia, 





-TITCHFIELD FREE. SCHOOL. &95. 





yp snggested that the Town and District of Lucea being amply supplied with Primary Schools 
_{ under Government Inspection the Infant Department of Kusea’s should be abol.shed, and 
wu" that the Institution should revert to the original form of a Grammar School, and this 
ku with the object of drafting into it from time to time the more intelligent and promising 
_ pupils in the Primary Schools of the Parish. This suggestion was ayreed to and conse- 
dt quently the number of pupils was reduced to 50, with a Limited number of private pupils 
whom the Board of Trustees itself proposed to take on. For the loss of the privi- 
it lege of taking private pupils the Master’s salary was increased to 4176 a year and that 
_ of the Assistant Master to £80. 
uw The balance of the revenue is devoted to the purchase of School Appliances, 
t« Fees for private pupils are apportioned between the Master and Assistant Master, 
_ pro rata; they are estimated to amount to £36 per annum. 
The system of education which is now carried on is said to answer admirably, and so 
ué far as it has been worked to have exceeded the’ very sanguine expectations of 11s adyo- 
_,’ ates and promoters. 
i The present Board of Trustees consists of the Custos of the Parish, the Government 
: Churchwardens and the Members of the Municipal Board. 
re No. of Pupils on Books : Boys 30 Girls 20 Total 50 
Average Attendance : 5 » 18 » 46 
Headmaster—The Revd. J. K. Collymore, £175 per annum. 
Assistant Master—Mr. George Stricker, £80 per annum. 


a MANNING’S FREE SCHOOL. 
THomas Manninc in 1710 left thirteen slaves, with land and the produce of a pen and 
*\ ¢attle, to endow a Free School,in the Parish of Westmoreland. It was not incorporated 
> until 1738, since which time the School has flourished in the Town of Savanna-la-Mar, 
* proving of great advantage to the inhabitants of the Parish. There was a Girls’ School 
“, maintained as well as a School for Boys, but the former has been discontinued. 
Pupils on Books : Boys 70 — Average Attendance . Boys 47 
The income of the School amounts to £471 3s. 3d. per annum, being a perpetual 
' annuity secured to the Charity under 28 Vic. ch. 23 in lieu of £7,852 14s. 8d. appropriated 
by the Island. : 
_The School is managed by a body of Trustees consisting of the Custos, the Seniar 
iagistrate present at any meeting, the Members of the Municipal Board, the Rev. J. S. 
Vaughan and R. S. Harvey, Esq. 
| Head Master—Rev. Edward Clarke, £220 per annum, with liberty to take private pupils 
; Becond Master—James Foote, £90. Third Master—Matthew Johns, 425. 


Secretary—James C. Young, £12 per annum. 


TITCHFIELD FREE SCHOOL TRUST. | | 

Tux Titchfield Trust was established under the Act 26 Geo. III., cap.7, by which 350 

' acres of land adjoining the Town of Port Antonio, or Titchtield, were vested in certain 
Trustees for erecting a Free School, and for creating a fund for its endowment and 
' support. 

The object of the Trust was to provide instruction for youth, without charge to their 
parents, in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Latin, Greek, Mathematics, &c., and the Mas- 
ters were to be of the Church of England. . 

The School was open to children of the Island generally, but those of the inhabitants 
of the Town of Titchfield were to have the preference. 

The School was in active operation from its foundation to the year 1855, when it ap- 
Dears to have been closed in consequence of a report made on its “state and condition” 
by Mr. Henry Laidlaw, Stipendiary Magistrate, in pursuance of a Commission entrusted 
to him by the Governor; and because of the Trust having been thrown into Chancery 
by reason of having incurred debts amounting to nearly £300, for which judgment was 
obtained against the Trustees in the “ Grand Court” of October 1852, in the case. of 

* Anderson, Charles, vs. the Trustees of the Titchfield Free School Trust.” 

From the revelations laid bare in Mr. Laidlaw’s report, and from the tenor of a re- 

tolution passed at a meeting of the Trustees held on the 3rd of February, 1853, it may. 
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be gathered that the Trust at this time was in a very bad state. The resolution referred 
to is as follows :— ; 

“ ResoLtvep. That this meeting feel it incumbent on them, in justice to themselves 
and to all parties interested in the affairs of the Titchfield Free School, to pass a resolu- 
tion lamenting the deplorable circumstances in which the Institution is almost inex- | 
tricably involved, owing to the disgraceful mismanagement of its affairs during the last a 
two years, and w:lful misappropriation of its funds, which call imperatively for the im- 
mediate interference of the Legislature.” ma 

Accordingly, in the year 1856 an Aci, entitled “The Titchfield Free School Amendment fe 

_ Act, in aid of and to amend 26 Geo. IEI., cap. 7” was passed, in which, amongst other {fy 
salutary provisions, was one for the reduction of the number of Trustees. Nothing of any j,., 
importance seems to have been done under the new Act, until the 31st of October, 1864, 4, 
on which day a meeting was held for the purpose of appointing Mr. W. W. Anderson ; : 
Solicitor to the Board, in order that he might take measures for getting the Trust outof /** 
Chancery. Whether such measures were attempted or not, at the time, is not clear, but \ 
the Trust appears to have remained in Chancery until rescued by Sir J. P. Grant's | 
Government in February, 1871, when a compromise was effected with the creditors of 1 

the Trust, and the sum of £183 16s. advanced by the Island Treasury for the purpose, i 
under the-provisions of Law 25 of 1868, which law had been passed in the meanwhile 
“ to authorise the Governor to relieve the Titchfield School Trust from its present liabi- 
lities, and to provide for the future management and carrying out of the Trust.” 

‘Under the above Law a new Board of ‘Trustees was appointed, consisting of the Rev. | 
Wm. Smith, Rector of Portland, John Savage, Esq., Chief Inspector of Schools, T. C. 
Thomson, Esq. and J. M. Facey, Esq., and they held their first meeting at Port An- 
tonio on the 20th of July, 1871, since which time these gentlemen have remained mem- . 

‘bers of the Board, with the exception of Mr. T. C. Thomson, deceased, and the following — 
appointments have been made in addition, viz: The Hon. J. T. Wigham, Custos of 
Portland ; Wm. Ernst, Esq., District Judge ; Geo. Rouse, Esq., then a Government | 
Schoolmaster ; the Rev. D. J. Reynolds, Resident Wesleyan Minister; the Rev. C. F. 
Douet, then the Acting Chief Inspector of Schools, and Alexander Escoffery, Esq. . 

‘(resident in Port Antonio.) ‘i 

The affairs of the Trust are being carefully managed by the present Board of Trus- \ 
tees, and the funds of the Institution are quickly accumulating, so that the balance 
in hand has become sufficient to warrant a fresh start being made. Arrangements | 
are now, consequently, under consideration for re-opening the school in one of the build- ! 
ings of the old Military Barracks at Fort George, which has been placed at the disposal 
of the Trustees by the Government. | | 

The annual income of the Trust is now over £200 ; and as the property of the Trust |. 
is increasing in value at a rapid rate, owing to the rise in the value of real estate in the [ 

. vicinity of Port Antonio, in consequence of the growth of the fruit trade with America, — 

a prosperous future may be anticipated, and it is confidently expected that the School, | 

when re-established, will more than meet the intentions of its Founders. 

The present officers of the Trust are Mr. Jno. H. Sawers, Bailiff and Collector of 
Rents, and W. A. Doorly, Clerk and Treasurer. ; 


MORAVIAN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, BATHABARA. : 
Tue Female Training School at this place was organised in the year 1860 and has con- | 
tinued in operation since, with only one short intermission. The object is to train 
Female Teachers for the Infant and Mixed Schools. Candidates are admitted by compe- | 
titive examination. The term of study is three years. Besides being taught and trained, 
for the work of teaching, opportunity is afforded to practicé what they have learnt in the 
Class Room, by imparting instruction to the children in the Infant School, whichis — 
under the charge of the senior pupil, the rest acting as monitors twice every day under | 
the personal supervision of the Revd. Mr. Moderan. They have to attend to the house 
work and do their own washing. This Institution has done and is doing work for the | 
Moravian Schools. | 
_ The cost.of the Institution is. defrayed by the Moravien Mission. Board.in Germany: | 
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eT PART XV. 


~| THE CIVILSERVICE WIDOWS AND ORPHANS’ FUND ASSOCIATION. 
- , Tus Association was established under Law 11 of 1875 for providing pen- 
2; sions for the widows and orphans of public officers of this Island.. The pen- 

sions are not concurrent, but are payable to the widows until marriage or 
i death, and are then divided among the orphans in the following proportions :— 
iz’ Tf three in number or less each receives one-fourth; but if more than three the 
pension is equally divided between them all. | 

The pensions of boys cease at the age of 18, and of girls on marriage or at 
the age of 21 years. os 
The Association is under the direction and superintendence of a Board of. six 
Directors, who hold office for a term of three years. Three of them are ap- 
pointed by the Governor, one of his Excellency’s appointees being Chairman, 
and three of them are elected by the Associates from amongst themselves. The 
Directors appoint a Secretary for keeping the accounts and registers. The pre. 
sent Board is formed of the following public officers :— | 
| Hon. D. P. Trench, Chairman 
a C. B. Mosse, C.B. Appointed by the Governor, _ 
| | T, Harrison, Esq. 
A. H. Alexander, Esq. | 

3 Charles Goldie, Esq. Elected by the Associates. 
7 A. C. Sinclair, Esq. 
: R. Batten, Esq., of the Collector-General’s office, is Secretary. 
The first registration of Associates was made on the 3rd June, 1875, when it 

was optional with the public officers to join the Association or not; the only 
» penalty for not then consenting to join being that no Officer then in receipt of 

£100 perannum could obtain admission afterwards until he had paid a sum 

egual to the amonnt he would have paid had he consented to join on that date. 

But after the 3rd June, 1875, every officer, on being first appointed to any 
permanent office in the public service with a salary of £100 and upwards per 
annum was taken to be and considered to be an Associate, his name being regis- 

/ tered accordingly, such registration, however, being subject to examination by 
medical practitioners appointed by the Directors. In the event of such examina- 
tion being unsatisfactory the registration is cancelled. | 

Every Associate is required to contribute from the date of his registration a 
sum e:ual to four per centum on the amount of his salary, and the contributions 
are delucted by the Island Treasurer from his salary. The contributions are 
payable until the officer attains the age of 65 years, or until they have been paid 
for thirty-five years, when they cease unless the officer retires on a pension, 
whenan abatement is made of four per cent from the amount of the pension. 

The contributions are retained by the Government and interest at the rate of 
six per cent allowed on the monthly balances. 

The balance-sheet for the year ended 30th September, 1880, shows that 
on that date there were 207 registered Associates ; that the contributions for 
the year were £2,733 Os 5d; and that the cash balance was £9,409 8g 10d. at 
that date there were five widows and three orphans on the pension list, the 
total amount of pension payable to them being £269 17s. per annum, 

It is hoped if the flourishing condition of the Fund continue, to extend its 
usefulness by mvking the pensions to girls payable to a greater age than 21 
years, or probably to marriage or death. 
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THE JAMAICA MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. wai 
Ir was at the close of the year 1843, over thirty-seven years since, that seven gentle- ie 


men, all now deceased, met for the purpose of forming a Life Assurance Society in“. 
Jamaics. Those gentlemen were Alexander Barclay, Edward Jordon, Jamas Davidson, ty 
John Samuel Brown, W. W. Anderson, Henry Franklin, and John V. Purrier, Har |. 

ing arranged the neeassary preliminaries a public meeting was held at the Kingstoa - 
Court House on the 26th January, 1844, when it was agreed that “ The Jamaica Mutual © 
Life Assurance Soc:ety be now formed.’ Application was then made to the House of e 
Assembly for the necessary Law of- Incorporation and the draft Bill was referred to a le 
- Committe2 of the House. In the Committee it was proposed to receive the Soc-e:y’s Uy 
moneys at 5 per cent. Mr. John S. Brown, one of the Founders of the Institution, and ‘*’ 
for twenty-two years its valued and highly esteemed Secretary, did good service in his ** 
place as a Member of that Committes by proposing and carrying an amendment for 6 IS 


per cent. instead of 5, on the ground that 6 per cent was the usual interest of the Island, i 


1 


and that the project was in the nature of a Friendly Society. Mr. Darling (afterwards 
Governor of the Colony) then a Member of Assembly, seconded and ably supported Mr. 
Brown’s amendment and it was carried. | 

On the passing of the Lawa Board of Directors consisting of the gentlemen first ' 
named, with Mr. Alexander Barclay as Chairman, was appointed, and the first policy 
was issued on the lst May, 1844. To the end of that year 53 policies were issued, as- | 
suring £31,450. ; 

The Society commenced business without capital—not a shilling! Provision was 
made that should any policy become a claim by death before the Society’s funds had 
reached the amount, interest should be paid to the claimant and the claim should bea 
first charge on the funds ; this arrangement was never resorted to as the necessity never ° 
arose. | , 

The success of the Society under the able and prudent management of the Directors 
during the past thirty-seven years has indeed been remarkable; it has experienced unin- | 
terrupted prosperity, and this is strikingly demonstrated by the fact that in no instance | 
‘have the Directors found it necessary to disturb the investments in order to meet any |: 
‘claims made on the Society. The early supporters and subsequent upholders can with + 
pleasurable pride refer not only to the prosperity that has attended the Society, but to the 
substantial benefit conferred on-the families of deceased Assurers; and it is with no little 

gratification that the Directors have been able to announce that the operations of the 
_ Society have now reached over a quarter of a million. 


There have been eleven Bonuses paid - £78,382 11 1 
Claims by Dea‘n paid - = 158,092 8 8. 
Capital Stock | Sp + ~ 85,360 14 0 | 





£321,835 13 9 | 
~The number of Policies issued is 1780, and the income of the Society exceeds £15,509 
perannum. 849 Policies are in existence, amounting with additions to £272,150 and the 
total assets are £87,892 5s. 8d. . 

The whole of the profits are divided among the Assurers and it is believed they exceed | 
those of any other similar Society in the Island. For example, a policy of £500 taken . 
out in 18£4 now amounts, with bonus additions, to £1,293 18s. 11d, wh:le another for 4 
‘similar sum taken out ten years after has been increased to £866 16s. 

The stability may be described by the following extracts from Reports of the Actuary 
—Alexander Glen Finlaison, Esq. In 1873 he wrote: “ It is a matter of the greatest , 
satisfaction to find that the condition ‘of the Society’s engagements may be announced ~ 
with perfect confidence’to be at this moment in a state of prosperity such as cannot be 
questioned by the most rigorous Judgment.” In 1876 he said: “ The financial condi- 
tion of the Society is on the present occasion in a relatively stronger position than it 
was three years ago. This is a state of affairs which will form a subject of congratu- 
tion,’”’ And in his last Report, in 1879, he stated : “ The position of the Society is supe- 
rior from a financial point of view to that which was the case on the 4th January, 1876.” 
On the termination of the present triennium the Directors have reason to anticl 
pate a still stronger expression of opinion. : 

One of the main causes of the success of the Society is the extrome vigilance of tha 








te, of their cash surrender value vs a similar rate of Interest. 
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Directors in the selection of lives which has led to the death-rate being always below 
the average. The Directors have also given great care and attention to the investments. 


e! At present there are £22,721 2s. 4d. invested in Mortgage security at 7 per cent, £9,800 in 


" Island Debentures at 6 per cent., and £10,888 2s. 11d.on Security of Policies to. the extent 
The sum of £30,989 is in 


b Government Debentures at5 per cent, £823 12s. in Kingston Benefit Building Society’s 


Shares also at 5 per cent, and £1,500 is in Railway Debentures, bearing interest at 4} 


y, percent. 
in : From the above it will be seen that the investments yield an average rate of interest 
ri) exceeding five and three-quarters per cent. per annum. 
“" “Another cause for congratulation is the remarkable circumstance that 8 Company 
ij carrying on a large business for so many years should have been saved from litigation 
,, of any kind ; this speaks volumes for the good feeling and confidence which have always 
i existed between the Directors and the entire body of ‘members. 
nt The Society is officered as under :— 
i PATRON. 

His Excellency Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B. 

DIRECTORS. 


A 


Ss) ea 
™~ 


kiwees 


_— 


Hon. Henry Forbes Colthirst, Chairman 
Robert Russell, Esq., Vice-Chairman Francis Belinfante Lyons,. Esq. 
Hon. Daniel Power Trench John Ewers Martin, Esq., LL.D. 


Simon Emanuel Pietersz, Esq. John Thomas Orreit, Esq. 
William Lee, Esq. Rev. George W. Downer. 


Secretary—Albert H. Jones, Esq. Solicitor—Hon. Samuel Constantine Burke. 
AUDITORS. 
Herman John Birger, Esq. Stephen W. Mais, Esq. 


Hon. John Charles Mackglashan. 


—— 


The following is a list of the leading Insurance Offices doing business in the Island, 
The Jainaica Mutual Society is purely local, while the Royal Insurance i a is the 


wealthiest in the world. 


nr SY 


















































| Age 25. | Age 30. Age 35. | Age 40. . 
Offices. ; Agents. , 
Hal Half Half Half. 
. Yearly. | yearly.| Y°FlY-| yearly. | Y€8"¥: | vearty.| Yearly. Yearly. 
SR NNN | SS, | a | iviRien 
a £ 8. d. £ 54. fad. £ 8. d. 
Jamaica Mutual - 112 5 1 2 511 
New York Life - | C. Laloubere & Co, $24 86 | $12 94 | $28 38 are 15 ae 98 sir 13. ae 13 | $20 35 
: £EsdJ/£ .a4/£ swdlsé s.d. d. d. & d.J£ 8s. da 
Northern , - | A. W. DaCosta 8 210:;112 3|3 8 8115 als 16 46 oy pier a 
Queen - | Wm, Malabre & Co. | 3 8 9 315 4 4 6 0 415 6 
Royal - pndson Watson&|3 9 4,115 5/314 2,}11711;4 0 5521314 8 625 4 
: olfe 
Standard Hon. H.J. Kemble | 3 8 9 318 4 8 11 5 14 ‘ 
Scottish Amicable Harvey & Bourke 4652 4 6 411 912 7 3418 2210 715 6 3/214 9 
aa er Se 
Age 45 Age 50 Age 55 Age 60 
. Offices, Agents. } 
alf ' 
Yearly. | vearty. | Ye@rly: | yearly. | Yearly Yearly. | Yearly. Yearly 
Oe : 
: £ os. d. £ 8. d. £ os d, £ 8. 
deisaise Means “. 213 7 ‘813 =~. 8 8 8 345 % 
New York Life - | C. Laloubere & Co. $47 46 | $24 69 | $58 98 | $30 63 | 874 89 | $88 95 | $07 04 | $50 4g 
Es dj/f aaj)/f cdi L sdf aoas wae Ba EE BA 
Northern - | H. W. DaCosta 416929 8 ; 12 4,217 861323 8684164 8:32 
Queen - | Wm, Malabre & Co. |5 9 38 4 6 701 718 9. 
oyal ° naa Watson &} 5 111/212 8 : 008 1 87 2 %313 6813 8 4 910 
olfe 
ceencard Hon, H.J. Kemble | 5 14 11 611 1 
ttish Amfeable Harvey & Bourke 6138 2 6 S 19 1/811 88 0 114 2 6 
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ISLAND CURATES’ FUND. oie 
Tue Jamaica Island Curates’ Fund was established thirty five years ago by an Act of 

the Legislature. It is intended for the benefit of the Widows and Children of deceased “En 
Island and other Curates. The amount of twenty-five ponnds four shillings a year is (i 
deducted by the Island Treasurer from the stipend of each Island Curate and credited “ld 
to the account of the Fund. The capital on 30ch September, 1879, was £31,567 13s. &d. ie 
This will be gradually drawn upon for payment of ennuities as the number of subscribers sa 
decreases, a process wh:ch isnow going on very rapidly ,the Church beingdis-established, 1: 
The allowances to Widows are at the rate of Forty Pounds per annum and to children {ii 
Twelve Pounds Ten Shillings per annum. Children under age who have lost both J 
Father and Mother receive double allowances. Sons cease to receive the benefits of the li 
Fund when they come of age. Daughters continue to receive their annuities till mar- 
riage or death. Under the provisions of the Law, and subject to the advice of the fa 
‘Actuary, the Fund is managed by a Board consisting of resident subscribers, and the (z 
members of the Diocesan Financial Board for the time being. A. Glen Finlaison, 
Esq., is the Actuary. The annuities paid by the Fund at the present time amount to 
about Two Thousand Six Hundred Pounds a year. 


RECTORS’ FUND. a 
Tue Jamaica Rectors’ Fund was established about 70 years before the creation of = 
Island Curates. It was intended to provide annuities for the Widows and Orphans of = 
thethen Clergy of the Island. “When the Island Curates were about to take asimilar * 
step it was considered advisable to keep the Funds distinct. The contributions were 
after a payment for 15 years and there are at the present only five subscribing Rectors. . 
The capital on the 30th September, 1878, when the condition of the Fund was last ~ 
reviewed was £23,968.16s.3d and the liabilities £22,208, leavinga clear balance of £1,760 ‘ 
163. 3d., possibly to increase the annuitiesto the old rate of £52 a year to Widows and £26 ~ 
and £17 6s. 8d. a year tq Orphans of each class respectively, instead of £46 16s., £23 88. - 
and £12 10s. at which they at present stand. | 
Sons cease to receive the benefits of the Fund at 18 years of age ; daughters receive 
their annuities till marriage or death. The condition of the Fund is subject to septennial 
review by an Actuary. The Trustees are the present Rectors, and the members of the 
Diocesan Financial Board for the time being. The Rev. H. H. Isaacs, M.A., is the Sec- _ 
retary; A. Glen Finlaison, Esq., is the Actuary. The annuities paid by the Fund — 
amount to about £1,700 a year. 


 - a7 
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GREGORY’S CHARITY, SPANISH TOWN. 


Marrurw Grecory, Doctor of Medicine,died December 31st, 1779, aged 86. By Will, 
dated 22nd March, 1765, he left property to be sold, the proceeds of which were to | 
be invested and the interests and profits arising therefrom applied towards relieving any _ 
distressed object in St. Jago de la Vega; to bind out poor children to-trades, or to por- 
tion Orphan Girls at marriage. 

At the time of the enactment of the 28th Vic. ch. 23, the sum of £2,400 in the Pub- 
lic Treasury represented the capital of this Charity, which was by that Act permanently 
sunk and an annuity of £144 guaranteed instead. This income is applied as the Testa- 
tor directed and at the discretion of the Trustees, who are his Honor the Chief Justice — 
the Custos of St. Catherine and the Rector of the Parish. There are at present 36 reci- 
pients of the bounty—poor females who have seen better days. The allowances valy 
from £1 to 4s. per month. | 


FLETCHER’S CHARITY, SPANISH TOWN. 


Guzorcz Fietcuzr by Will dated 31st March, 1714, left certain real estate and personal 
estate in certain events, which afterwards occurred, to the Churchwardens and Vestry- 
men of St. Catherine, for the purpose of supporting three Widows. 

Part of this real property was sold by the Vestry of the Parish and the proceeds used 

‘for bu'lding a House of Correction. The rest of the realty consisting of a house in Spa 
nish Town, which had been left for the residence of the Widows, was leased by the 
Parish from ist January, 1774, for 99 years at the annual rent of £20 currency 
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(£12 sterling) and this amount was paid until April, 1878, when the Municipal Board 

ndsi{ Tenewed thé lease to the person then in possession at a rental of £18 per annum. 

de The result of the sale of the larger portion of the real estate of Mr. Fletcher was that 
aye the burden of supporting the objects of the Charity was thrown upon the taxpayers of 
wiz St. Catherine. By an Act, 10 Vict., chap. 45, the Justices and Vestry were authorized, 
Jka’ in consideration of their previous misappropriation of the funds of the Charity, to levy 
ee a special rate on hereditaments to carry out the Trust, but there is no record of this 
ii special rate ever having been levied. Since the year 1847, however, a sum has an- 
ux nually appeared on the Estimates of the Parish for the support of three Widows, and is 
itt) duly pad to them. ; 
id? ‘I'he nommation of the three Widows is in the “ Churchwardens and Vestry,” but as’ 
Im there exists no exactly analogous body, it is in dispute by whom the nomination should 
ft beexercised. A recent decision of thé Supreme Court upheld a nomination made by the 


: i Municipal Board of the Parish. 





ane 
FLETCHER’S TRUST, KINGSTON. : 
( Marra Betiincer Fuetrcaer by her Will dated 15th July, 1847, devised and 
‘ bequeathed her real and personal estate to the Hon. Hector Mitchell and Thomas B. 
_, Wiltshire upon trust to manage and rent out the same, and with power to sell and 
invest and apply the clear yearly revenue among such of the blind, poor and destitute 
“| of Kingston as should be recommended to the Trustees by the Ministers of the Church 
~| or Place of Worship to which he or she should belong. 
_... . Mrs. Fletcher died in 1847. Hector Mitchell and Thomas Wiltshire proved the Will. 
“| They sold all the personal estate and certain portions of the real estate. _ 
, On the 27th May, 1853, Mitchell died, leaving Wiltshire surviving. By instrument’ 
;-’ made between Thomas Wiltshire of the lst part, Rev. D. H. Campbell, Rev. W. West 
; aod Rey. D. J. East of the 2nd part, and the Churchwardens of Kingston of the 3rd. 
“! part, the Churchwardens were nominated and appointed Trustees in the room of Hector 
, Mitchell and Thomas Wiltshire. It-appears that Wiltshire never interfered with the 


management of the estate. 
At the death of Mitchell there was a sum of £314 2s. 1d. in his hands belonging to 


the estate. | 
The real estate unsold consisted of 2 acres, 3 rods and 34 poles of landin Fletcher’s 


Town. : 
A suit was filed at the instance of the creditors against the Executors of Mitchell’s 

estate and a petition was filed in that suit at the instance of the Churchwardens. The 
result of this petition in the suit was that a sum of £187 19s. 3d. was recovered as the 

, pro raté proportion of the debt of £314 2s. 1d. due by the estate of Mitchell on account 

' Of Mletcher’s Trust. ; | 

' The sum of £187 19s. 7d., less Solicitor’s cost, £57 18s. 44., viz. £130 1s. 3d., was by 

' direction of the Chancellor paid into the Treasury and thereafter drawn out on the’ 
receipt of the Churchwardens (Dr. Campbell and Mr. Goldie) and lodged to the credit 

of an account called “Fletcher’s Trust” in the Government Savings Bank, where it 

now is, increased by interest at 4 per cent per annum to the sum of £148 12s, 9d. 

‘ The interest on this amount was distributed last year for the first time among the poor 


of Kingston, 


i 
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| THE DESTITUTE HOME, KINGSTON, | 
_ Issituated in Beeston Street, No. 73, andis the property of the Government, by 
whom it has been handed over to the Municipal Board for charitable purposes. 

Itis capable of providing for the shelter of 33 inmates, and 1s managed, under the ' 
direction of the City Almoner, by a Resident Matron, who besides her wages of 14/ per 


week is allowed 3/ per week to provide food for each Inmate. | 
This Institution is open to all poor, sick, destitute and homeless persons, who are ~ 


admissible day or night on an order from the Almoner, or Member of the Municipal 
oard, 
The Parochial Medical Officer is in charge of the Institution, and can order any 
Medicine or nourishment he thinks necessary. It costs about £310 per annum which 
Comes out of the Poor Rates of Kingston. , 
DD 
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’ WOOD’S BEQUEST. : 
R. T. Woop bequeathed in 1879 a sum of £1,900 in Island Debentures to the Muni- 
cipal Board of Kingston, the interest to be distributed to the Poor of Kingston at con- 
venient seasons during the year. No distribution has as yet been made. 


DORCAS SOCIETY, ST. MICHAEL’S. 


THE Dorcas Society of St. Michael’s Church had its origin in a sewing class of the 
Sunday School Girls under the care of their Teachers. The children were taught to 
sew by making up common clothing to give away and better things were made and sold 
by the Teachers to procure means for sustaining the Class. 

From this commencement the Dorcas Society arose and for some years past about 
130 women and between 30 and 40 men have had a suit of clothes and adinner on 
Christmas Day provided out of the fund of the Society. 

During the incumbency of the Rev. W. E. Pierce the Society increased and improved 
very considerably. Its chief object is, as already stated, to supply the poor and infirm 
with a dinner and a suit of clothes on Christmas Day ; but any urgent case of destitu- 
tion brought to the notice of the Committee is immediately relieved. 


KINGSTON AND ST. ANDREW UNION POOR HOUSE. 
Tuts Institution was opened on the Ist July, 1870, and is maintained by the Poor 
Rates of Kingston and St. Andrew, respectively, and established for the exclusive benefit 
of both, and none but the inhabitants of these Parishes, or such other persvuns as shall 


have resided and earned their livelihood for the space of one year in either of them is ° 


entitled to admission as an inmate. No person who is capable of earning his or her own 
livelihood, or whose relatives are capable of affording him assistance can be admitted. 
Orders for admission must be obtained through the Clerk of the Municipal Board of 
the parish to which the applicants belong. | 

The Institution accommodates 161 inmates, and the average cost of each is about 6d. 
per day, including all expenses, with the exception of medical attendance, the Medical 
Officers for the two Parishes visiting the inmates regularly. 

The Staff of Officers employed consists of a Master, Matron and Clerk and 8 Servants, 
viz., 1 Cook, 1 Labourer, 1 Messenger, 4 Nurses and 1 Washerwoman, who. washes the 
clothing of those inmates who are unable to do so for themselves. 

The inmates are fed in accordance with a regular diet scale. 

The stores are supplied by contract, and a store book shewing the daily receipts and 
issues is kept, and at the end of each month compared with the balance shewn therein. 

The clothing is made up by the inmates, the Master and the Matron doing the cut- 
ting out of the work. 

The Institution is conducted by a Board of Management appointed by the Governor, 
as follows :—Chairman, the Hon. James H. McDowell. Members—The Hon. H. J. 
Kemble ; John McLean, Esq., J.P.; H. J. Bicknell, Esq., Stipendiary Magistrate. 

é 


SARAH MORRIS’ TRUST, KINGSTON. 


Tus Trust arose out of a legacy of a Miss Sarah Morris, of Kingston, whose Will was 
proved on the 22nd December, 1809, in which, after making several bequests, she “he- 
queathed all the rest, residue and remainder of her estate, both real and personal, to be 
sold and invested and the proceeds to arise therefrom, at interest, to be distributed 
from time to time unto and among the Poor of the Parishes of Kingston and St. 
Andrew, who receive the pay or bounty of the said Parishes, in proportion to the num- 
ber of the Poor of the said Parishes.”’ 

The money of the Trust is invested in Island Debentures, under Law 47 of 1869 and 
Law 15 of 1871, bearing interest at 5 per cent, the total sum so invested being £2,390. 

The interest is divided between the Parishes of Kingston and St. Andrew in propor- 


tion to their total pauper expenditure, Kingston receiving about two-thirds of the — 


amount. 
Out of the sum received by Kingston the Municipal: Board distributes annually 
during the Christmas season small doles to the poor in addition to their usual allowances. 


| 
| 
| 
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A GIRLS’ ORPHANAGE, HALFWAY TREE. © | 
Tux Girls’ Orphanage, at present situated in the Parish of St. Andrew, was opened in 

| Kingston on the 13th July, 1865, by the Rev. Duncan H. Campbell, then Rector of 
_ Kingston, assisted by some members of his congregation. Its object has always been 
i to educate in habits of piety, industry and self-dependence, young orphan girls of good 
character. _Before the repeal in 1869 of the Law authorising Government Allowances 
ja ‘0 Industrial Schools, where children were boarded and clothed as well as educated, al- 
j;; lowances were applied for on the admission of children ; but the Orphanage is now en- 
ig; Wrely supported by the work of the Managers, assisted occasionally by voluntary con- 
| / tributions, and what little can be earned by the children. One lady, the wife of a Cler- 
sp Syman in the mountains, has in the course of years contributed £1,200 from the pro- 
,.. ceeds of her work. This kind of work (a combination of lace bark, ferns and the spatha 
_ of the Mountain Cabbage Palm) is peculiar to the Island, and was originally originated for 
wit the benefit of the Orphanage by another of the Managers. At one time the Orphanage 
,, contained 40 children, but the average number for the last year has onlybeen 17. Twenty 
,, 9ay scholars are however taught in a Day School attached to the Orphanage for whfch 

an educational grant is received on the usual terms. 

There have been some failures, but proofs of the general success of the work are not 

wanting. Many of the girls trained at the Orphanage are respectably married, some are 
' supporting themselves as Teachers of Elementary Schools,and some as domestic servants. 
| Children above 8 years of age are not eligible for admission. 





ait 


| TRINITY CHURCH CATHOLIC BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 

| Tas Society was established on the 1st of January, 1871, in connection with the 
a\ Holy Trinity Church. 

if ‘ = object is to relieve Members when sick and to provide funeral expenses in case of 
{, death. , 

The funds in hand amount to £450, and the members number fifty. The sick receive 
.. 5/ each per week for four weeks and afterwards 2/6 every week until recovery. In case 
i, Of the death of a member the friends receive £3 for funeral expenses. 

President (who is also Secretary and Treasurer) the Rev. Joseph Dupont, assisted by 
: three Sick Visitors. | | 


-™ 


ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH MUTUAL RELIEF SOCIETY. 


' Turs Society was organized in November, 1828, by the Rev. T. B. Turner, its object 
) being the mutual relief of its members during sickness ; providing also for the burial of 
members and those dependent on them, viz., father, mother, wife and children. ‘Con- 
sequent on the dying out of the foundation members and no’ new ones being enrolled, 
the Society fell through, but it was re-organized on the 19th September, 1864, during 
, the Incumbency of the Rev. George Cheyne, and under the management of a Commit- 
tee, In 1866 when the Rev. Mr. Cheyne was removed to another cure the Rev. Enos 
Nuttall, his successor, assumed the position of President and the Society has since been 
progressing. , 

During'the five years ending 31st December, 1879, the receipts were £439 6s. 7d, and 
the disbursements £270 14s. Od., leaving a balance of £168 12s. 7d. ‘here were then 
80 members on the roll. During the year 1880 the Society increased its membership 
and its revenue and it is now in a prosperous condition. 


he ae 
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THE WOMEN’S SELF-HELP SOCIETY. 

Tat Women’s Self-Help Society in Church Street, Kingston, was formed by Lady 
Musgrave before her visit to England in 1879. It was formally opened as a School and 
Work Repository by the Rev. E. Nuttall, in the presence of the Managing Committee 
and some of the pupils on All Saints Day (Nov. 1st 1879). 

Its object. is to enable industrious women to help themselves by teaching them vari- 
ous kinds of work, especially those calculated to develope the small industries peculiar _ 
to the Island, such as work in ferns, lace bark, calabash, etc., and the making of diffe- 
Tent kinds of preserves, such as ginger, guava jelly, etc., and also to provide a sale 
toom for the work of those who wish to avail themselves of it. A commission of 1/3 
in the pound is charged on all work sold at the Society's rooms. | 

| DD 2 
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The Society is under the immediate direction of Lady Musgrave and eleven ladies. 
A Teacher is paid by the Society and the classes in which gratuitous instruction is given j 
meet three times a week. One of the ladies gives lessons in the more difficult work in| 
lace bark and ferns. Already many visitors to the Island have availed themselves of the | 
opportunity afforded them of buying curiosities at the Society’s Room to take home with 
them, and this sale of work has been a great blessing to many. 

The success already attained encourages those interested in the Society, to hope for 
still greater results, when its work is better known and its supply of articles for sale “ 


Jarger. All kinds of work if good are received. pe Yh 
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THE KINGSTON SAILORS HOME. “a 
In the year 1864 this Institution was established under the patronage of His Excel- os 
lency Lieutenant Governor Eyre and His Lordship the Bishop of Kingston, having for 
its object the providing of accommodation and relief for necessitous men of the Royal Yah 
and Mercantile Marine. Its President was Admiral Sir James Hope, K.C.B., who dis =. 
tinguished himself ag one of its chief supporters, The Vice-Presidents were Commodore ;.\x{ 
Cracroft R.N., the honourable Edward Jordon, C.B., and the honourable L. Q. Bower- 'z{;, 
bank, M.D. It was governed by a Board of Directors composed of fourteen of the most feta 
elie gentlemen of Kingston. The Revd. Geo. Cheyne held the oftice of Honorary fi 
ecretary. es 
The Institution was maintained by annual subscriptions from the merchants and other a 
leading members of the community and for some years prospered. But in the year a 
1879 it was found that while the contributions received were inadequate for the efficient his 
support of the Home there were nomeansof preventing defalcations on the part of dishonest“! 
inmates, and an appeal was made to the Government for aid. -A Law was thereupon :i} 
passed by the Legislative Council placing the Institution on a more substantial footing ~| 
than hitherto. A Corporate Body was established for the management of the Institution »:,. 
and the office of Superintendent was created with definite powers. The principle on tk 
which Government Grants were to be made was laid down to be that of a sum equal to _. 
double the total amount of voluntary subscriptions received during the previous year. 
In 1880 the sum of £397 6s. was obtained from the Government and by subscription, ” 
which together with a balance of £123 17s. 2d. to the credit of the Institution onthe ~' 
30th September, 1879, gave arevenue of £521 3s. 2d., while the expenditure was £308 9s., “1” 
leaving a balance of £212 14s, 2d. in favour of the Home, ay 
The numher of Seamen admitted during 1880 was 225. Of these only 10 deserted ‘ 
owing the Institution for their board and lodgings. the 
The Directors in closing their last Report said: —“ The Directors feel that the success bei 
of the past year is in a great measure due to the kind and liberal assistance afforded to 
them by the Government. Through such assistance the Institution is now on asubstantial ~,, 


is 
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basis and the heavy losses hitherto experienced will not again take place.”’ ‘al 
The present Directors are :— . Ly 
Hon. H. J. Kemble, Custos of Kingston, Chairman % 

Capt. K. H. A. Mainwaring, R.N., Harbour Master, Managing Member ay 

The Lord Bishop of Jamaica Hon. George Solomon i 

R. Gillard, Esq., Collector of Customs J. C. Peynado, Esq. | 
George Stiebel, Esq. Bi 

Secretary-—S. A. Iffla Resident Superintendent—Alexander Smith yi 
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oe PART XVI. 
= FREEMASONRY IN JAMAICA. 


(By H. J. Birger.) | 
bky No documentary evidence has yet been found to shew that Freemasonry existed 
lj, Jamaica, in # regularly organized condition, before the 14th April, 1789, 
when * Mother Lodge” of Kingston was warranted as No. 182 by the original 
(Grand Lodge of England. The Island of Antigua appears to have had the pre- 
cedence of Jamaica by two years, but no other Colony in the West Indies can 
nafy Cam priority of introduction, whilst Jamaica received the light before Switzer- 
., and, Frankfort, Denmark, Rotterdam and Amsterdam. ; 
re In 1742 the second Lodge was organized at Port Royal as No. 198; on the 
vm 29th April, 1746, the third as No. 208 in Spanish Town; on the 17th February, 
mm: 1757, the fourth as No. 219 in St. Mary’s ; in October, 1771, the fifth as No. 
(ba 418 in Kingston ; and nine other Lodges from that date to 1775. 
tt: The Athol or “ Ancient Masons,” as they called themselves, determined how-. 
H3\ ever that Jamaica should not exclusively belong to the original Grand Lodge, 
,. Wherenpon they granted a warrant of constitution on the lat October, 1763, to 
ie alodge held at Old Harbour as No. 121; another on the 22nd. October, 1772, 
to a Lodge at Green Island as No. 177—places where no Lodge had yet been es- 
«., tablished by the original Grard Lodge. 
ix, 4In 1775 the original Grand Lodge issued a warrant for a Lodge to be held 
cf at Green Island as No. 433; on this the Athol Masons seem to have considered 
sm their jurisdiction had been invaded, and that they were therefore at liberty to 
se constitute Lodges where others already existed under the original Grand Lodge, 
“8 for we find that on the 7th February, 1786, a Lodge was warranted by them for 
) Kingston as No. 233; another in 1789 as No. 257; a. Military Lodge at Port 


"Royal in the following year as No. 262; another Lodge at Port Royal on the- 
.., lth August, 1793 as No. 281; and on the 10th May, 1794, the “ Royal Lodge” 
oe Nee extant) as No. 283, which Lodge was recommended by Nos, 257, 262, and: 
, “el, 
* On the tth February, 1795, Amity Lodge No. 288 was warranted for King- 
-« Ston and continued to work till 1817, 
: The Athol Masons, finding themselves in 1806 both numerous and respectable, 
: petitioned their Grand Master, his Grace the Duke of Athol, for a patent to. 
create Doctor Michael Benignus Clare Provincial Grand Master for Jamaica. 
So soon as this Provincial Grand Lodge was erected very many of the old 
Lodges, under the original Grand Lodge of England, ceased to work,. whilst. 
_ others accepted provincial numbers under it. 
The first Lodge that came into existence after the establishment of the Pro- 
| Vincial Grand Lodge was the present “Friendly Lodge” of Kingston, under 
warrant from the Duke of Athol dated 31st January, 1809, and: registered as 
No, 342; it was followed by nine others that were soon established in several 
Towns of the Island; nor were any petitions sent afterwards to the original 
Grand Lodge for. charters till 1812, when some French refugees in Kingston 
from Hayti obtained warrant No. 638 for “La Loge les Freres Reunis,” -which 
' Collapsed however after a rather brief existence. 
During this long period, from 1739 to 1812, no Lodge in Jamaica appears to 
ave sought for a warrant from Scotland; and only one was obtained from Ire- 
land for the “ Independent Lodge,” No. 38. 03 
__ At the union of the Grand Lodges of England in 1813 it was discovered that 
almost all if not every one of the Lodges previously chartered by the original 
Grand Lodge had fallen into abeyance, so that they were all struck off the list 
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then prepared; whilst those that had been warranted by the “ Ancients” were Tel 
nearly all of them in working order.: | amalth 


In 1817 the “Grand Orient” of France, issued charters to the French refu- zg 
gees in Kingston to erect three several chapters or consistories’: the first was hist 
called the ‘* Sublime Lodge” for conferring the so-called “ Ineffable Degrees ;” *™ 
the second for a Council of “ Princes of Jerusalem ;” and the tnird for a “ Grand h ; 
Council of 33 Degrees.” ‘But the members of these bodies soon wearied of those 2 
diversions, and becoming desirous of working legitimate Masonry applied in ht 
1818 to the Unitei Grand Lodge of England for a warrant to open the “ Loge (™ 
la Bénignité;” the result was that the so-called ‘“ High Degrees” rapidly declined, ©” 
yet, as no more refugees arrived from Haiti and “ La Bénignité” worked always ee 
in French, this Lodge lingered out a questionable existence till 1829, when it 
finally collapsed. ; | | slot 

Freemasonry. continued, however, more or less prosperous until the 9th June, 
1831, when the Provincial Grand Master, Sir Michael Benignus Clare, sailed for ts 
England, from whence he never returned ; he died about the middle of the fol- | 
lowing year and the Provincial Grand Lodge then ceased to exist. fs 


The great social and political changes which ensued on the abolition of sla- 
very in this Colony, and the depression of all interests consequent thereon, affect- 
ed very considerably the progress of Freemasonry. Active members who enter- : 

tained the opinion that a terrible financial catastrophe had overtaken both the t 
agricultural and commercial interests of the Country, hastened away to other A 
fields of enterprise and left the Lodges here to languish. Few or no new Lodges 
were constituted, whilst several old ones, such as the “ Seville,” “ Concord,” “St. |h 
Hlizabeth’s,” “ Cornwall,” and “ Union,” of Falmouth, closed their doors; nor . 
did any reaction set in until about the end of 1844 when a number of Columbian 4 
patriots, who had taken refuge in Kingston, opened a Lodge under a Charter \!"' 
from the Grand Lodge of Carthagena, to work Symbolic Masonry in this {J 
City. As this proceeding was, however, in violation of Masonic International |! 
Law those Brethren were informed that they and their initiates would not be re- ‘:! 
cognized in the Island and were advised to apply for a warrant from England h 
to legalize their work. On this advice they acted, and as they were recommend- 
ed by the other Lodges in Kingston, a warrant was obtained from the: United {" 
Grand Lodge for the ‘‘ Union et Concordia’ Lodge, No. 754. 
And now a new era appeared to have dawned for Freemasonry in this Island, {, 
as during the year 1845 certain Brethren residing in St. Thomas-in-the-Valebecame 
desirous of practising once more the ancient mysteries, and thereupon applied to hy 
the Grand Lodge of.Scotland for a warrant to constitute the “ Elgin Lodge” of | 
‘that Parish. Scarcely had the application been considered ere certain other ‘: 
Brethren in Kingston applied to the same anthority for a warrant to establish | 
the «‘Glenlyon Lodge.” Brethren in St. Elizabeth sought for a warrant to es- 
tablish the “Union Lodge” at Black River; others at Falmouth for a warrant | 
for the “ Athol Union” of that Town; and St. Andrew for a warrant for its | 
own “ Kilwinning.” | | 
Scottish Freemasonry having become thus popular sought now a more promi- | 
nent position, and petitioned for the erection of a Provincial Grand Lodge for | 
regulating Masonic work in the Colony. | 

The zeal of the Scottish Masons provoked a laudable spirit of emulation | 

amongst the English Brotherhood, and this new born zeal was first manifested by | 


tat 


a desire to work the so-called high degrees. The old “ Royal Lodge” began by 4 
opening their long-dormant Royal Arch Chapter, and this was the signal for the 
other English Lodges in Kingston to do the same, if they possessed charters, 
and if not, to apply for them, | 
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iss) The Columbian Brethren who founded the ‘“‘ Union et Concordia Lodge,” now 
f leatned that there was then no Masonic Law which prevented the Grand Cuuncil of 
wie Carthagena from issuing Charters fur Councils to work the “Sublime Degrees” 
fi, 20 this Country; and as several English Brethren expressed a wish to dabble in 
ana those mysteries a “‘Supreme Grand Chapter” was thereupon established in King- 
ig ston. But the Brethren soon grew weary of those pseudo-historical and philosophi- 
‘it; cl mventions, and the English Craft in Kingston now thoroughly aroused to the 
nb fact that the Provincial Grand Lodge of Scotland had precedence in all Masonic 
uj, arrangements, determined on petitioning for a Provincial Grand Lodge of their 
li, OWN, naming at the same time Dr. Robert Hamilton, a landed proprietor in afflu- 
je, nt circumstances, and a Past Master of the Sussex Lodge of Kingston, as a 
jg, competent Brother for the distinguished office. To this petition the Brethren on — 
| the Northside of the Island were invited to subscribe, but they declined to do so 
bh 08 the ground that their distance from the City would preclude them from at- 
sit tending ihe Provincial Grand Lodge when established; so the Patent, when 
vf issued on the 5th November, 1858, constituted Brother Hamilton as Provincial 
“Grand Master for only East Jamaica—permitting the Lodges on the Northside 
,, 0 continue in direct communication with the United Grand Lodge in London. 
a Soon after the erection of the Provincial Grand Lodge certain Brethren in St. 

| Catherine applied for a warrant to open a Lodge in Spanish Town and chose, 
in honour of the Provincial Grand Master, the name of “ Hamilton” for their 
Lodge. It continued as No. 805 for some years to prosper, but fell afterwards 
a) into abeyance, and was revived in 1873 under a new warrant as No. 1440. 

In 1861 the “ Phoenix Lodge’ sprang into existence at Port Royal as No. 914; 
| the “Westmoreland” at Savanna-la-Mar as No. 1377 in 1871; the “ Jamaica” 
+: in Kingston as No. 1771 in 1878; in }879 the “Collegium Fabrorum” in King. 
» &ton as No. 1836; and the “ United Service” in 1880 as No. 1873. 

Whilst English Freemasonry was so active Scottish was equally energetic, for 
in 1860 the “ Victoria Lodge,” No. 402, was warranted for Spanish Town, and 
in 1873 the “Seville Lodge,” No. 530, for St. Ann’s Bay. 

Brethren at Port Maria in 1874 obtained a warrant for the ‘“ Caledonian 
Lodge,” No. 554, and others in Kingston established the “ St. John’s Lodge” in 
1878 under warrant No. 623. 7 

There are at present in Kingston three Grand Lodges, viz., The Provincial 
Grand Lodge of East Jamaica; the Provincial Grand Lodge of Scotland ; and 
the Provincial Grand Mark Master’s Lodge of England. Under the Provincial 
Grand Lodge of East Jamaica are the Royal, Friendly, Sussex, Jamaica, Collegium 
Fabroram, and United Service Lodges, all in active working order. At Port 
Royal is the Phoenix; in Spanish Town the Hamilton; at Savanna-la-Mar the 
Westmoreland; and -at Montego Bay the Friendly Lodge, which last-named 
holds, however, direct communication with London. : 

Mark Masters’ Lodges are attached to the Royal, Sussex and Friendly Lodges ; 
but to this latter tho title of ‘Clifton Mount” has been given in com- 
pliment to Dr. Hamilton, this being the name of one of his properties in the 
Island. The “ Phoenix Lodge,” at Port Royal, holds a warrant also for a Mark 
Master’s Lodge. | 

Royal Arch Chapters are likewise attached to the Royal, Friendly, Sussex and 
Phoenix Lodges on the Southside, and one to the Friendly Lodge, of Montego. 
Bay, on the Northside of the Island. | 

Mark Master Lod ges are worked also under the Scottish Constitutions by the 
Glenlyon and St. John’s Lodges in Kingston, the Caledonian at Port Maria, and 
the Seville at St. Ann’s Bay; bat only to the Glenlyon is a Royal Arch Chapter 


attached, 


ay 
‘ 


ts 


op 
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There are two Rose Croix Chapters in Kingston, No. 49, called the “ Jamaica” | bd 
and No. 80, called the “‘ Kingston,” under the “ Supreme ‘Council of England;” , e 
and there has recently been established another Chapter in Kingston under \ ini 


the authority of the “ Supreme Council” for Scotland. - 
A Council for “ the Royal Ark Mariners’ Degree’’ has lately been erected in im 


Kingston, and another at Port Royal; but at present little can be recorded of | ‘# 
their work. Onthe 16th September, 1880, certain Brethren opened in King- s 
ston a Preceptory of Knights Templar, but their enthusiasm appears to have ma 
‘been consumed in the effort as no further work is on record. | rm 





English Freemasonry sustained however a lamentable loss during last, year 
(1880) in the death of its Provincial Grand Master, the Hon. Dr. Robert Hamil. 
ton, who, after a protracted illness of several months, breathed his last at 2.30, ' 
p.m. on the 20th May at his residence, Clifton Mount, in St. Andrew’s. On the i 
fact of his death becoming known, all the English Lodges were, for six months, 
put in mourning—a period twice as long as that for which they mourned for Sir 
Michael Benignus Clare, their first Provincial Grand Master; whilst the Lodges . 
under the Scottish Constitutions adopted black crape for an entire quarter of | i 
the year. 


The Scottish Lodges are under the government of the Hon. Samuel Constan- a 
tine Burke, Assistant Attorney-General and member of thé Legislative Council— 
a Brother whose elevation to the high official positions which ‘he has attained in 
his native country is a subject of profound gratification to every member of the 

Craft. As Scottish Provincial Grand Master for Jamaica and Grey ‘Town, he 

assisted at the Installation of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales as Grand 
Master for England in April, 1875; and, on his last visit to Edinburgh in 1879, 
was received into the Royal Order of Scotland and created a “Sovereign Grand | 
Inspector General.’ | 

There are no Masonic periodicals in Jamaica, but a practice prevails of sup- 
plying the local newspapers, whose editors are members of the Craft, with re- 
ports of installation meetings and festivities, and the names of Brethren forming 
every new Administration. 


The folowing Schedule gives the names of Brethren who now hold office 
in the several Grand Lodges and Subordinate Lodges in this Island :— | 


UNDER THE CONSTITUTIONS OF THE GRAND LODGE OF ENGLAND. | 
Right Wor. A. deCordova, Deputy District Grand Master 


Pe .C. H. Lewis s cs Senior Warden 
x, T. "Allen, “5 ss Junior Warden 
Very Wor. A. Findley Pa = Chaplain 
E- Friedlander ___,, s est, Chaplain 
»  O. Delgado i 3 Treasurer 
»  W. Andrews 6 - Registrar | 
» 3B. Stines, Jr. 54 ‘5 Secretary 
a R. 8S. Haughton _,, ss Asst. Secretary 
“s G. J. deCordova ,, 5 Senior Deacon 
»  G. Sargeant <5 ie Junior Ditto 
» Jd. Rei 5 ie Supt. of Works - 
»  C.H. Davis sai . Dir .of emoues 
'y . Hollar ‘3 am Asst. Ditto 
‘s o ee ado,jr. 5, 3 Sword Bearer 
9 ones me ro Organist 
Ee iM Del ado * ‘5 Pursuivant 
5 T.L.Mudon - * ee Asst. Pursuivant 
»  W.G: McFarlane ,, ” 99 “Steward 
wore Bane - . 9 
99 39 39 Lh) 


9 93 


, G. Duff ; 
Bro, George Magnuea a 2 Tyler 
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Sussex Mark Lodge, No. 42, Pro. No. 1. - 
lifton Mount, Keystone Lodge, No. 230, Pro. No, 2. i 

Royal Keystone Lodge, No. 240, Pro., No. 3 ) 
hoenix Mark Lodge, N 

Rose Croix, No. 49, Jamaica 


Royal ~ Wor. E. X. Leon - Master 
Friendly - »» G. Demercado ~ S 
Sussex — » A. H. Jones - s 
Hamilton - » W.D. Byles - x 
Phoenix - » Wm. Hastings, R.N. - z 
Westmoreland = - » J. W. Menne = ” 
Jamaica - » John McLean - . 
Collegium Fabrorum ,, A. H. Cotter = ” 
United Service - » A. W. Warry, B.N. - - 
PROVINCIAL GRAND LODGE OF SCOTLAND FOR JAMAICA AND GREY TOWN. 
Right Wor. 8. C. Burke Provincial Grand Master 
ss C. W. Steer Deputy Prov. ,, 
on Dr. Jas. Ogilvie Substitute ,, a 
»  ¥.J. Spicer Prov. Grand Senior Warden 
se Vacant * Junior Warden 
Very Wor. Rev. W. C. McCalla ” Chaplain 
Right Wor. B. M. Dias ie Secretary 
- Geo. H. Pearce ae Treasurer 
- D. N. Berwick s Senior Deacon 
Very Wor. A. H. Jones x Junior Deacon 
oo” S. J. Streadwick 3 Architect 
Right Wor. J. G. Mesquitta ‘5 Bible- Bearer 
% D. C. DeSouza 3 Dir. of Ceremonies 
93 H. P. Thompson a Sword Bearer 
Very Wor. Ed. Melville ee Dir. of Music 
Right Wor. A. D’C. Levy ay Standard Bearer 
- Capt. G. EK. Coward 3 Prest. Board of Stewards 
Very Wor. Geo. M. Duff Very Wor.  E. B. Wolfe 
5 Jas. Sherbon o is H. J. Biirger 2 
» Alfred Pawsey 2 s W. D. Smedmore | 
‘s George S. Thompson /{ ® ” D. C. Wepler (e 
55 A. Munroe 2. ‘y J.J. Lyon e 
. Henry Steer : a William Duff ‘ 


Right Wor. Chas. C. M. L. Knox Prov. Grand Marshal 
Very Wor. Jonas Polack . ane Guard 
yler 


Bro. John Hoyes 
Glenlyon, Kingston Wor. A. E. Burke - Master 
Athol Union, Falmouth D. C. D’Souza 


9 


Seville, St. Ann’s Bay - » Henry Steer = 99 
Caledonian, Port Maria - » A.D’C. Levy - rs 
eas Wn. Duff = 39 


St. J ohn, Kingston ” 


MARK MASTER PROVINCIAL GRAND LODGE OF JAMAICA. 
Right Wor. J. W. Whitbourne Deputy Provincial Grand Mark Master 


‘s G. J. Sargeant Pro. Grand Senior Warden 
- B. Stines, Jr., ‘5 Junior Warden 
Very Wor. O. Delgado s Master Overseer 
es J. L. Ashenheim a Senior Overseer 
ss O. Delgado, Jr. - Junior Overseer 
“5 T. N. Aguilar ss Treasurer 
G. A. Campbell - Registrar of Marks 
Pe E. X. Leon ee Secretary 
“ D. Barned 3 Senior Deacon 
5 G. R. Taylor Ss Junior Deacon 
ss Dr. T. Allen 5 Inspector of Works 
5 A. H. Jones $6 Director of Ceremonies 
: L. C. Hollar ‘a Sword Bearer 
Pr C. P. Myers ‘ Standard Bearer 
“ bee A ideatioe ig - Inner Guard 
: ALP. Alberga t " Stewards 
Bro. G. Magnus - "9 Tyler 


Right Wor. J. W. Whitbourne Master 
| Alt. DeCordova bis 7 
5 E. X. Leon a 
Very Wor. 0. peleado a 
Tilust. Bro. C. W. Steer, M.W.S. | 
29 Wm, Andrews, M.W.8, 


o. 242, Pro. No, 4 


,Ift 


No, 80, Kingston 
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~ ANCIENT ORDER OF FORESTERS. 


present opportunity is embraced for the purpose of giving a brief account of its history: 
From researches made it isdiscovered that’'a body of men known by this name existed in 
England so far back as the year 1745, and that the Order was founded at Knaresborough 


Castle, under the title of “ Royal Foresters,’ by which name it continued to be publicly _ . 


recognized until the year 1834, when at a convention of Delegates held at Rochdale the 
title was changed to that by which it is now known, viz, “ The Ancient Order of Fores- 
ters.”’ Sir Walter. Scott, who wrote several of his Novels during the Highteenth Century, 
gives an idea also of the existence of some such body of men, and recent accounts show 
that the Order has progressed both numerically and financially, and is now very 
powerful in Europe and America. The Order seeks three grand objects, viz : Unity, 
Brotherly Love, and Philantrophy. In the year 1863 a Branch of the Order was start- 
ed in Kingston by Jacob Hinds, a native of Barbados, but as its objects and princi- 
ples were not clearly understood its progress was very much retarded. During the 
last five years, however, the spirit of the Order was very much revived and there are 
now in working order eight Courts in various Parishes of the Island, numbering 
_ over 500 members, and having large amounts invested in the Savings Banks 
and in Benefit Building Societies of the Colony. The main objects of the Society are to 
provide forthe sick and distressed, to bury the dead, and to assist the Widows and Or- 
phans of deceased Brethren. Members of the Order are known and recognized by 
signs or tokens, which are used in times of necessity or distress ; and the teachings of the 
Order are purely Scriptural. ; 

No Court of Foresters can be opened in any Parish or District unless a Dispensation 
or License from the Executive Council of England is first obtained, and no Court can 
be legally formed without the following Staff of Officers ; viz: 


A Chief Ranger A Treasurer 

A Sub-Chief Ranger A Sub-Treasurer | 

A Secretary Two Woodwards 
Two Beadles. 


Asisthe custom in the Mother Country so it is in Jamaica, the principles of Forestry 
are encouraged not only by Ministers of Religion of all denominations, but by other 
gentlemen of influence and position in the Island, many of whom are Honorary 
Members of the Order, as well as contributors to the “ Foresters’ Miscellany” published 


quarterly in England. 
The following are the Courts of this Island: 
Court Hinds, Kingston. Court Solomon, Saint Ann. 
Court Union, Port Royal. Court Nunes, Falmouth. 
Court Jackson, Spanish Town. Court Kerr, Montego Bay. 
Court Murray, Sav-la-Mar. Court Westmorland, Annotto Bay. 


During the past year Delegates were appointed from this Island to proceed to Cape 
Haiti for the purpose of opening a Branch Court there, under the patronage of Presi- 
dent Salomon, which has since been reported in fair working order. A Court was also 
opened at Colon during the same year, and is reported to be doing well. 

The Motto of the Order is Benevolentio et Concordia. 


GRAND UNITED ORDER OF ODDFELLOWS. 


Tux Oddfellows Fraternity is a Charitable and Benevolent Institution, and is based 
on the three grand principles of “Friendship, Love and Truth.”? The members of the 
Fraternity contribute monthly in order to create a fund for the following purposes :-—To 
afford relief in sickness and distress, to grant funeral allowance in case of death, and to 
provide for the widows and orphans of deceased members. 

The Grand United Order is very popular in the Mother-Country and is principally 
governed by an Annual Movable Committee in England, which invests full power in a 
Sub-Committee of Management in America to grant Dispensations, &. During the early 
part of last year two Commissioners (Messrs. Fernandezand Duty) were sent to Jamaica by 
the 8.C.M. for the purpose of establishing the Order, and after some time they succeeded 
sae fs ae Brareisl ancy o. 1954, au ey eeons on the 24th July, 1880. Two 
other Lodges have also been recently organized—the “Ki a “ Con- 
cordia Lodge,’’ under similar ae a gia eal 


al 


Tux origin and nature of this Institution being imperfectly known in this Colony, th® | I 


ry 


Ms 
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GOOD TEMPEARY. = > 4j1 . 


The following Officers of the “Surrey Lodge” form the present Administration :— 
Bro. A. P. Redwood, P.N.F. --Bro. H. J. Nichols, E. 8. 


“ H.C. Duncker, N.F. _“ Geo. F. Goring, 1G. 

“ B.S. Baird, PN.G., .... .. =“ A. #, Tucker, Ward. . 

“ J, A. Dunckerley N.G. “ RR. Redwood, B.S. to N.G. 
“ H. 3. Poinsset, V.G . © ©, L. Campbell, L.S. to N.G 
- H. M. Thomas. Treas. «A A. Kildare, B.S. to V.G. 
““ Edward Pinnock, P.S. ‘“ &.S. Logan, L.S. to V.G. 


Bro. Rev. James Cochrane, Chap. ; 
Medical Attendant.—A. H. Cotter, Esq., L.R.C.P., Edin., M.R.C.5., Eng. 
The “Surrey Lodge” Rooms are situated at No. 2 Port Royal Street, and the 
“Kingston” and “ Concordia” Lodges are situated in Harbour Street (West). 





GOOD TEMPLARY. 


Goop TempLaRy was introduced into Jamaica by Messrs. Hannan and Campion, Petty 
Officers of H.M.S. Aboukir, Mr. Hannan holding at that time a Commission from the 
Right Worthy Grand Templar as his Deputy. | 

The first Lodge was instituted in Port Royal on the Ist of January, 1875, and was 
called the Hope of Port Royal, No. 1. This Lodge is still healthy, vigorous and successful. 

In the month following Messrs. Hannan and Campion, aided by members of the Hope 
of Port Royal, formed in Wesley School-room the Pioneer Lodge, No. 2. At its insti- 
tation the members of this Lodge were Wesleyan Ministers and their wives. As most of 
these gentlemen had to leave Kingston for the country the Charter was left in the hands 
of Rev. William C. Murray and Rev. A. Bourne who, associating with themselves Mr. 
J. D. Ford, a prominent abstaimer, re-opened the Lodge, which soon became large and 
influential. . 

The Order spread rapidly, St. Peter’s, Aboukir Guiding Star, and other Lodges were 
formed in Port Royal. The St. Michael’s, Excelsior, &c., in Kingston, and several in the 
country towns. | | 

In process of time the case of the young Ww4s considered and J uvenile Temples were 
started in Kingston and Port Royal for the training of the children in Temperance, the 
promoters wisely judging that principles implanted in youth would be most likely to 


control the life. . : 
The progress since made in Good Templary in Jamaica may be ascertained from the 


following statistics :— 


No. of Lodges : 15 No. of Juvenile Temples 3 
» Degree Temples 2 ; , Adult Members 750 
No. of Juvenile Members : 161 


The following Lodges work in Kingston :-— 
The Imperial on Monday Evening The Excelsior on Wednesday Evening 
The Pioneer on Tuesday ” The Congregational on Thursday ,, 
The St. Michael’s on Friday Evening. ° 


In Port Royal :— . 
The St. Peter’s on Monday Evening 
The Hope of Port Royal, Tues. ,, 


Aboukir Guiding Star on Wed. Evening. 
Urgent Star of Hope on Thursday _,, | 


In Spanish Town, St. Catherine’s Lodge meets on Tuesday Evening. There are also 
Lodges in Falmouth, Lucea, Chapelton, Stewart Town and Montego Bay. There are 
two Military Lodges, the Artillery Star of Hope at New Castle and the Cornelius (at 
present in abeyance) at Up Park Camp. | 

The Grand Lodge.Officers for the year, 1881-82, are :— 

James D. Ford, G.W.C.T. — W. 8. Newman, Marshal 

W. H. H. Sutherland, Counsellor G. Good, Guard 

William Duff, V.T. J. Simons, Sentinel 

Hubert A. Cunha, Supt. Juv. Templar J. McCarthy, Asst. Secretary 

‘Percival OC. Cunha, Secretary E. H. E. McLaverty, Dep. Marshal 
Chas. T. Burton, Treasurer A. P, Auld, Messenger 

L. Gibson, Chaplain Rev. A. Taylor, P.G.W.C.T. . 
| Spe Ee ea ete 
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PART XVII. 
THE KINGSTON BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Tue Kingston Benefit Building Society, with the exception perhaps of the 


Jamaica Mutual Life Assurance Society, is the most prominent, as it undoubtedly 
is the most important of the co-operative movements for social advancement 
established in this Island within the past few years, is the pioneer of the Build- 


ing Societies, of which there are several in Kingston and other parts of the 


Island. It was founded in 1864 by the late Rev. W. J. Gardner, with the 
avowed object of providing freehold houses and inrproved dwellings for its 
members. It has not only achieved a vast success in its mission, but has besides 
that secured to the public a profitable source of investment—a source of invest- 
ment that by combining the advantage of a Savings Bank with the commercial 
working on safe principles of the capital invested, has commanded the confidence 
of all classes of society, the chief result from a social point of view being the 
fostering of habits of thrift among the humbler class of the people. 
_ The Society was organized on the determinable principle, that is to say, all 
its transactions range over and are completed in seven years: It requires that 
time for the shares to mature, and consequently the loans made for the purchase, 
building or repairs of dwellings are likewise limited to that period. The work- 
ing capital is obtained by shares, the number of which is not limited but left to 
be regulated according to the requirements of those who desire either to borrow 
orinvest. The ultimate value of a share is £20 and may be subscribed for in 
one of two ways, either by the payment at once of £14 4/ for which a scrip of 
the value of £20 is given in return, or by monthly payments of 4/ per month 
on each share. The first of .nese are called Paid-up shares and participate 
equally in the Bonus with the others, which are Subscription Shares. The 
money is loaned on mortgage of the premises to be purchased, built or repaired, 
at 9 per cent interest; and as the principal as well as the interest is repaid by 
monthly instalments, the capital is constantly being again and again put out 
and compound interest is thereby secured. Under a new scheme loans are 
under certain circumstances extended to ten or even fourteen years; but while 
_ these loans bear only 5 per cent interest the borrowers do not share in the profits. 
Interest is written up to the credit of each share annually and the balance of 
profit carried to a Reserve Fund from which a septennial devision is made and 
given to the members as Bonus. The first declaration of Bonus was made in 
1871, and the total that has been awarded in this way up to the date of the last 
report of the Directors amounted to £37,013. To convey a-proper idea of the 
extent of the Society’s operations we might state that from the commencement 
to the present time the loans to members have exceeded in amount £400,000- 
The following are the present Officers :-— 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. ) 
Hon. H. F. Colthirst | Joseph Davidson, Esq. 
TRUSTEES. 
Hon. H. F. Colthirst : Thomas R. Surridge, Esq. 
James Cecil Phillippo, Esq., M.D. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Joseph Davidson, Esq., Chairman. Rev. Wm. Griffiths, Vice-Chairman. 
C. L. Campbell, Esq. Albert H. Jones, Esq. . 
EK. X. Leon, Esq. B. Mortimer Dias, Esq. 

C. W. Tait, Esq. Alex. Mattos, Esq. 


W. 8. Richards, Esq. 
SOLICITORS-—Mesars, Oughton & Garsia, - 


+ 
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AUDITORS. 
8. E. Pietersz, Esq. S. W. Mais, Esq. 
ARBITRATORS, 
His Lordship the Bishop Rev. W. E. Pierce 
Rev. D, J. East Wm. Malabre, Esq. 


SECRETARY —John M. Polson, Esq. 
BANKERS—The Colonial Bank. 


THE JAMAICA PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY. 

Toe Jamaica Permanent Building Society was formed late in the year 1878, with 
‘the view of assisting persons with loans of money, on proper security, for building, re- 
pairing and purchasing houses, on payment ‘of a monthly sum, varying in time from 
four to ten years, according to the sum of the monthly payment. 

£100 Loan with interest is re-paid in pia payments of se i ” 


93 ” ”? ”? 


9 ” ” 72 ” 117 1 
9 b}] 9 84 33 1 12 1l 
39 99 ” 96 99 1 10 0 
” ” ” 108 ” : 1 71l 


: é 120 . . 1 6 10 

The Society is called “ Permanent’? because there is a considerable amount of sub- 
scribed and paid capital in “Proprietary Shares,’ which remains as a permanent in- 
vestment and security for the other shares, in addition to the mortgage security on 
loans. The interest given on these Proprietary Shares, is five per cent per annum, and 
at the end of the first four years of the Society’s business the surplus profits are to be 
divided, pro rata, per time, between these shares, and be so divided at the end of every 
Subsequent year after the fourth. 


. Asecond kind of share is “the Paid-up” of ten pounds, the money being lodged for 


four years and interest allowed and drawn on it half-yearly, at the rate of six and a half 
per cent per annum. 7 

A third kind of share is the “ Deposit,” which is made up of lodgments of one or 
more pounds, up to ten, on which interest at the rate of five per cent per annum is 
given, or compounded half-yearly. On three months notice being given these deposits, 
with interest, may be withdrawn, but practically the Directors generally meet the wishes 
of the owners of these shares by returning the amount after a few days notice. 

The fourth sort of share is “ the Subscription” pf 3/9 a month for four years, on 
which payments interest at six per cent per annum is reckoned and added _half-yearly. 
At the end of four years the payments and interest amount to ten pounds, which may 
be drawn by the owner or be reinvested in shares. : 

The owner of any kind of share may get a loan from the Society on the terms named 
above, which are as moderate as is possible, consistent with the high rates of interest al- 
lowed on paid-up, deposit, and subscription shares. 

The safety of all the capital invested is secured, as the money is on mortgage, the 
Property being one-third more in market value than the advance ; also by the manage. 
ment of business men who, in proprietary shares, have a large interest in the Company ; 
by the expenses of management being moderate ; and by the payments from the end of 
the first month meeting the whole of the interest due, as well as a fraction of the capital. 
The securities for payment of the balances due thus improve as every succeeding pay- 
ment is made, while the proprietary shares form an additional guarantee, above the mort- 
gage security, for the paid-up, deposit and subscription shares. 

The Society in receiving back a small fraction of the capital and the whole of the in- 
terest in monthly payments, peculiarly suits those who receive money regularly monthly 
from any source, or who pay rents monthly. In many instances, persons may purchase 
and become the owners of houses within a short time, by paying a trifle monthly, above 
the ordinary rent ; while the person who can invest and wait a little for the return, will 
get six and a half, six, or five per cent per annum half-yearly for his money, according to 
~ ae = share taken, the security for the money so invested being as good as could 

Offered. . , 

For instance, many houses could be bought for £490, therent of which would be about 
£5amonth. If the person could pay £100 down, there would remain £300, and this 
could be met in ten years by a monthly payment of three times £1 5/10 or £317/6; in 
tine by a monthly paymeni of £4 3/9; in eight by a monthly sum of £4 10/ ; in seven 
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by a monthly payment of £4 18/9 and in six years by £5 11/3 a month ; and in these 
proportions, for.any higher or lower sum in the purchase. It is needful that the Society 
be protected by its only lending about two-thirds the market value of the freehold, and 
it is also necessary that the payments be punctually made ; but these things being 
observed, a person may nearly purchase a house with its own rent in from seven to 


eight years. The Society and all Societies of the kind, encourage habits of saving and 


profitable investment, thus greatly benefitting a community as well as individuals, and, 
therefore, deserving of general encouragement from all classes. 
The following are the Officers, &c., of this Society :— 


TRUSTEES. 


Hon. George Solomon Wm Robert McPherson, Esq. 
John Ewers Martin, Esq., LL.D. 
| DIRECTORS, 
Hon. George Henderson,: Chairman Pp, E. Auvray 
Alexander Berry Charles J. Ward 
George Stiebel George Adams 
Lionel Hutchings Francis Correoso, Esquires 
ARBITRATORS,. : 
Caleb L. Hall ' Thomas Lawrence Roxburgh 
Francis-B, Lyons Kenneth John Spicer 


: - John C. Fegan, Esquires 
SOLICITOR—Hon. 8. Constantine Burke. 1 BANK—The Colonial Bank. 
SECRETARY—Geo. J. Peynado, Esquire. | OFrFricE—Church Street, Kingston. 
The Society has been somewhat overtwo years in existence, and has done in the times 
larger amount of business than could have been expected; and if the same rules of 
management be followed it must be a prosperous and valuable Society to the Country. 


THE TRELAWNY BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Tue Trelawny Benefit Building Society was established on the 9th of July, 1876. Its 
progress has been slow but steady, and the Directors in their fifth annual Report con- 
gratulated the shareholders on the increasing results of the profit account, holding out 
the prospect of a fair dividend at the termination of the seventh year. 

Its object is to provide for the purchase of freehold lands and the purchase, erection, 
repair and improvement of freehold houses for its members ; to provide improved dwell- 
ings for the working classes ; and to enable any member, subject to the rules of the So- 
ciety, to receive out of the funds a sum or sums of money by way of loan to be expended in 
and about the purchasing, erecting or repairing of dwelling houses, with the appurtenances, 
and other houses, erections and buildings, and the purchasing of land or real estate. 

In achieving the object of its establishment the Trelawny Benefit Building Society 
can be fairly saidto have been successful, and many a small householder and landowner 
can thankfully acknowledge its beneficient aid. 

TRUSTEES. 


¥., Guiselin, Esq. © Rev. J. Kingdo 
DIRECTORS. 
Messrs. F. Guiselin J. R. Young E. Lopez 
W. Cork C. Llewellyn R. H. Walker 
Wm. Kennedy | J.S Corinaldi Rev. J. Kingdon 


AUDITORS—W. Cork and W. Kennedy, Esquires. 
SECRETARY—F. W. Guiselin, Esq.. 





WESTMORELAND BUILDING SOCIETY. 


Tu1s Society was established in January, 1874, but in consequence of difficulties about 
getting the Rules certified the Directors could not begin to issue loans until April, 1870. 

During the six years ended in December, 1879, the receipts have amounted to £13,000 
and the Society has been instrumental in building sixteen new houses and repairing 
thirty-three, besides facilitating the transfer of others. It has largely increased tha 
value of property and stimulated building in the Town of Savanna-la-Mar, and more 
houses have been erected there in the last four years than in the previous forty. 

Its operations have hitherto been limited by the difficulty of finding investments for 
the receipts. The rate of interest on loans is 9 per cent, but it is proposed to reduce 
this to 7} per cent after the first septennial division of profits. 

Five per cent interest is paid on subscriptions and deposits, and the profits on shares 
to this date are equal to 12 per cent compound interest. 
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ec a ON OSS 
_ TRUSTEES. 

William Ewen, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
Rev. H. Clarke, Chairman Geo. H. Cooper 


Dr. R.S. Harvey 
Rev. C. E. Randall 


Rey. Henry Clarke 


Frank Bastian, Esq. §. M. Hopwood Jos. §. Segree ° 
Rev, H. Clarke, jur. Geo. H. Pilliner, Esqs. James ©. Young, Esqs. 
ARBITRATORS. . 
KE. J. Sadler Rev: Edward Clarke James Dougall, Esq. 
David S. King, Esqs. Richard Burgess. 
SOLICITORS.—Messrs Levy and Palache. 


AUDITORS. 
N.S. Savariau, Esq. Jos. 8. Segree, Esq. 
SECRETARY—Rev. Henry Clarke. 





JAMAICA CO-OPERATIVE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 

Tas Company was formed in July, 1873, under the patronage of Sir John Peter 
Grant, K.C.B., Governor of Jamaica, and under the chairmanship of the Hon. L. Q. 
Bowerbank. | i 

The Company was formed with the object of reducing the rates of Fire Insurance in 
the Island and of retaining in the Island the large amount of money annually sent away 
a8 premiums ; in which objects it has been very successful. It commenced with a lower 
tariff than that of the English Companies, and has since twice reduced its tariff, so that 
Fire Insurance is now at only about half its former rate of premium. 

Its Subscribed Capital is £70,000. Invested Funds £25,660. | 

The principle of the Company is the giving a share of the profits to the insured. 

Its profits to the 31st July, 1880, after paying 5 per cent interest on capital, working 
expenses and claims for fire losses, were £14,727 1s. 1d., from which it has given seven 
and a half per cent to both shareholders and the insured, amounting to £6,873 9s. 11d., 
besides the 5 per cent interest on capital, and has reserved £7,853 11s. 2d. as addition 
to its share capital. : 

DIRECTORS. 
Hon. S. Constantine Burke, Chairman. 


| Robert Russell, Esq., Vice Chairman 
| Hon. Gegrge Henderson 
P. B. Desnoes, Esq. 
va Alexander Berry, Esq. 


[12 AUDITORS. 


Thomas N. Cripps, Esq. 


P. E. Auvray, Esq. 
Hon. John Sawers 
Thomas Oughton, Esq. 
Charles J. Ward, Esq. 


James D. Ford, Esq. 


. ‘4 SecRETARY.—Henry Ford, Esq. 


The following is a List of the Fire Insurance Offices doing business in Jamaica :— 


Commercial Union 

Guardian 

Imperial 

Lancashire 

London & Lancashire 
Liverpool, London and Globe 
Lion 

North British and Mercantile 
Northern 
Norwich Union 

Phoenix 

Queen 

Royal | 

Scottish Commercial 

Scottish Imperial 

Sun 

Staffordshire 

Transatlantic 

| Jamaica Co-Operative (Limited), 


— re ere 


on ee 


Agents—McDowell, Hankey & Co. 


John C. Fegan & Tes 
Hiam Barrow 

Turnbull & Co. 

L. C. MacCormack 

A. L. Malabre & Co. 
James Gall 

Davidson, Colthirst & Co. 
H. W. DaCosta 
Turnbull, Mudon & Co. 
Bravo Bros. & Co. 
William Malabre & Co. 
Anderson, Watson & Wolfe} 
Turnbull & Co. 

Charles Levy & Co. 
Harvey & Bourke 

A. N. Henriques: & Co. 

C. Laloubere & Co. 
Secretary—Henry Ford. 


RATES OF FIRE INSURANCE. 7 ; 
All the English Companies by Tariff Union. Kingston—Fire-proof, 103; non-Fire- 
proof, 15s. to 50s. Estates, 10s. to 26s. Trash Houses, 126s. 
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THE JAMAICA MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY (LIMITED). 


THis Company was formed in November, 1877, with the object of insurance against — 


loss on merchatidize, &c:, and on hulls of droghers trading Coastwise or with neighbour- 
ing Islands. Only a few of the shipowners took advantage of the existence of the Com- 
pany ; but the mercantile community and others throughout the Island availed them- 
selves of 1it—being the only local one in existence—by insuring their merchandize, &c. 
The result was such a successful business during the three years of its existence that the 
Directors have been able to pay a dividend of ten: per cent to the Shareholders besides 
the five per cent annually paid them on their investments. 


The Capital of the Company is £50,000. divided into 25,000 shares of £2 each. 


lts subscribed capital is es £1,241 14 0 
Invested Funds aes 1800 0 0 
It has paid for losses as under :— 
On Hulls of Droghers is 556 7 0 
On Goods damaged be: 1,122 11 6 
On Goods damaged by the Cyclone on the night of 973 0 0 
the 18th August, 1880 des \ 
| 1,951 18 6 


ES CS EE Py 


The following are the Officers of the Company .— 


DIRECTORS. 
Robert Russell, Chairman, | P. E. Auvray, Vice Chairman. 
C. L. Campbell. P. B. Desnoes. 
Francis Correoso. H. R. Jacobson. 
L. Hutchings, . Alexander Berry. 


AUDITORS—Jobn Murray and Jas. D. Ford. - MANAGER—John ©, Fegan. 


THE JAMAICA STREET CAR COMPANY (LIMITED). 


Tus undertaking has proved one of the most successful of local enterprises and the 
laying down of the Tramway was one of the quickest operations that Jamaica has ever 
seen. : 


When application was made to the Governor and Legislative Council for the necessary 
parliamentary powers for laying the Line the bulk of the community believed that this 
would be one of those still-born projects which would not go further than the obtaining 
of the Bill. 

The inception of the enterprize is due to Mr. Tracy Robinson, an American Engineer, 
formerly on the Panama Railway Company, and the Hon. Samuel Constantine Burke, 
Member of the Legislative Council of Jamaica. 

Mr. Robinson on arrival in Jamaica saw that facilities of locomotion were largely 
needed in the City of Kingston and the suburbs, which numbered 40,000 inhabitants, and 
he proposed if Mr. Burke would raise the necessary Capital they should jointly 
operate for the purpose. Mr. Burke having investigated the plans as to expense of laying, 
equipping and working the Line, and the calculations as to traffic, became satisfied that 4 
Tramway would not only be of great importance to Kingston but would: prove a finan- 
cial success. He therefore agreed to obtain the necessary .Capital and to finance the 
concern. Six gentlemen agreed to find the Capital and the Company was started. 

The subscribed Capital at the beginning of operations was £6,150 in 1,230 paid-up 
shares at £5 per share. 

It having become necessary to raise further Capital to complete the Lines, Debentures 
were issued to the amount of £4,000, bearing interest at 10 per cent per annum, the 
same having been first offered to the public at 6 per cent without success. The interest 
on the Debentures has been regularly paid. 

The first 4 miles and 51 chains of the Tramway was completed and opened for trafic 
on the 13th November, 1876. ; 
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Ne ne 
Miles. Chains. 


2 
ge From Victoria Market to Cross Roads os 2 19 
on Harbour and East Streets to Race Course... 1 12 
G Railway to Elleston Road ai 1 20 
tie | From the Cross Roads the Line was extended to 1 39 
“ Halfway Tree in 1873 a distance of 
2 And in the following year from the Parade along ; 1 20 
a East Queen Street to Paradise Street 

The total length of the Lines being now ah 7 23 


: — The cost of the extension of the two last Lines amounted to £4,000, which was taken 

. from the profit arising from the working of the former Lines, making the cost of the 

, entire Line £14,150. 

| | The Company was enabled during the years 1879 and 1880 to redeem £1,200 of De- 

_ dentures, and the balance of the Debentures are being redeemeil by half yearly drawings. 
The Passenger Trattic on the Lines is as follows :— 


; 1876.—13th November to 30th June, 1877 ih 383,320 Passengers. 
1877.—1st July to 30th June, 18738 sig 507,689 ‘i 

I 1878.—1st July to 30th June, 1879 ae 630,094 is 
1879.—1st July to 3uvch June, 1839 : 653,148 - 


The fare on any of the lines except that to Halfway-Tree is 2d. by ticket and 3d. if 
| paidin money. ‘To Halfway-Tree the charge is 6d. by tickets and 9d. if paid in money. 
The nett Revenue being :— 


30th June, 1877 yj. £1,284 30th June, 1879 £1,782 
30th , 1873. 1,632 30th ,, 1880 . 1,759 


The average annual profit on the Capital has been thirteen per cent. 
pe he Lines were constructed and are managed by Mr. T. L. Barber, late of the Jamaica 
way, 


DIRECTORS. 
J. J. Ronaldson, Chairman. 
Hon. 8. Constantine Burke Charles James Ward] 
» Michael Solomon Geo. J. Peynado 


THE PEOPLE’S DISCOUNT AND DEPOSIT COMPANY (LIMITED), 

cS Tue People’s Discount and Deposit Company (Limited) was established in 1879 by 
x the Rev. W. Clarke Murray, aided by a few gentlemen to whom he made his plan known. 
His main object was to provide help for a large class of industrious and enterprising 
people who, not having influence tu secure thei business relationships with the Colonial 

ank, were reduced to the necessity of applying to private individuals for the means 
hecessary to aid them in their business undertakings. A Company was therefore formed 
to raise a capital fund, by the issue of shares, for the purpose of discounting Island and 
other Bills of Exchan go or Promissory Notes, or other obligations, making advances o/ 
money on Mortgage and other Sceur.tics, aid otherwise transacting business as Bankers, 
save and except the issuing of a Paper Currency or Bank Notes, and also to receiv 
deposits in current account or otherwise. The Capital was set down at £30,000 divideu 
Into 6,000 shares of €5 each. ; 

The Company commenced to work in February, 1879, with a Capital of £958 and at th: 
end of March, 1881, the cornpiecion of the second financial year, the working Capit: | 
amountel to £14,070. Pulls are discounted at the rate of ten per cent per annum. 
Sharcholders and Depositors are paid five per cent per annum on the amount of their 
* Investments. The business done during the two years show a net profit of £463 8s. id., 
“from which a sum of £10) has been invested in accordance with a Rule of the Company 

as the nucleus of a sinking fund, to which must be added one-fourth of the surplus profita 

every year. . 
_ The Office of the Company is at No. 3, Church Street, and all transactions aro ne. 
, Sociated through the Secretary, Mr. Geo. J. Peynado. | 

DIRECTORS, 
Joseph Davidson, Esq , Chairman. 


Rev. W. Clarke Murray* Alex. Berry, Beq. P. BR. Auvray, Esq. 
C. L. Campbell, Esq. T. Martin, Esq. Geo. Adams, Haq. 


EG 
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PART XVIII. - 


MILITARY. 


THE following Table shows the strength of the Military stationed in Jai amaica 
during the last eight years :— 

















1874.) 1875.| 1876.{ 1877.| 1878.| 1879.| 1880,} 1881. ee 

a i erees aemeneee te I ace ie) a ee: 

Field Officers os 4 5 7 5 4, 4 5 2 he 
Captains és 8 4 7 8 4 7 4 3 vr, 
Subafterns Pe ll 1] 14 23 27 23 18 7 ie 
Staff Se Oe 3 3 3 3 2 Ve il ete ie 
Medical Officers z 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 5 . 
Sergeants ’ | 45 52 55 73 57 57 59 36 ms 
Trumpeters & Drummers 13 15 15 17 13 17 17 12 Q 
Rank and File | G94 | TOL | T7£ | 912 | T70 | 799 | G29 | Sst | 
eae po a Cg eae rca oe ae ee i 

Total _... | 783. | 890 | ssi [1047 | 884 | 915 | 739 | 449 | be 





Note—The Wing of the West India Regiment usually stationed here has been suddenly sent 
to the Coast of Africa. a 
The Steff and Regimental Officers now stationed in Jamaica are :— i 


STAFF. 


. Colonel—J. Hackett, Col. Commanding Troops { Brigade Major, Bt. Major—E. R.P, Woodgate 
Actg. Bt. Mai. G. ff. Stehelin 4th K.O.R. Reg, 
Act. Garrison Adjt.—O.J.H. Brooker, 2dW.1.R. 


ROYAL ARTILLERY—I7th Battery, 7th Brigade. \~ 
Captain—w. O. Carlile, Capt. Commanding | Lieuts. W.G. Tothill and J. B. Fuller. 
ROYAL ENGINEERS. 


Lt. Col.—C. A. L. de Montmorency, Com, R.E. | Capt. B. Lowsley Lieut. S, A. Tower. 


IST BATT. 4TH REGT. 


Major H.C. Borrett, Commanding detachment Lieute nant T. Rn. L. Wilson 


Captain Cc. St. C. Rose 
« GS. Taylor 


2ND W. 


Tient. Col. L. S. Brett, Commanding 
Maijors-—-F’. L. Matthews and P. Shepard 
Captains—T. Talbot and Rk. F. Devereux 
Lieut. —J. C. Dovie 

e A. R. Hampton, Adjutant 

“TWH. Oailby, Instr. of Musketry 

Tie Be Wainwricht 

ste GC. G. Creyk 

“. A.S, Brunskill 











A. J.J. Ross 
Second Lieutenant E. P. Wells. 


I. REGIMENT. 


Lieut. —O. Brooker . 
ss S.W. Beauclerk 
. A. N. Lysaght 


Second Lieut, =e a in Harwood 
G. Patterson 
" * S. Gael 


(z3 (5 oy 
66 6s 


B. Pemberton 
R. AH. Townshend 
Quartermaster P. ixelly. 


COMMISSARIAT AND TRANSPORT STALFP 


A.C. Gen. —F. H. Bridgman, Dis. Com. Genl. 
W. T. Whitehead ew Canorale: 
L. Tracey 
Ordnance Store Department. 
A. C. Genl. of Ordnance—J.H. Pearson 


Ordnance Store Sop cane near. 
D.A.C, Genl. of Ordnance—H.W.B. Bruno, 
Army Pay Department. 


Capt. W. Marvin, Dis. Paymaster Payraas- 


Capt. T. Bell, 2d WL Regt. ters. 


ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Brigade Surgeon—J. J. Thompson, Senior 
Medical Officer 
Eurgeon-Major D. Thornton 


ARMY HOSPIT 





Surgeons—H, W. Joynt 
W. A. Parker 
C, Quarry. 


AT CORPS, 


Lietitenaat of Orderiies—J. Hunt. 
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The following are the Military Posts and Forts belonging to the War Department :— 














Station. Description, : Remarks, 
Kingston . | Ordnance Yard .. | Occupied by War Department 
ce . | Head Quarter Offices a ditto itto 
Up-Park Camp |The Barracks - ditto ditto 
The Gardens Picquet House : ‘a ditto ditto 
Newcastle . | The Cantonment ds ditto ditto 
Port Royal __.. | Fortifications, Barracks and Magazines ditto ditto 
Apostles’ Battery} Fortifications and Magazines “ ditto ditto 
“ . |The Barracks _ ditto ditto 
’ Fort Clarence .. | Battery a ditto ditto 
Fort Augusta ., | Fortifications and Barracks .. | Occupied by Colonial Government 
“ .. | Magazines . | Occupied by War Department 
Rock Fort . | Fortifications and Magazine ee ditto ditto 
. .. | Barracks .. | Occupied by Colonial Department 
Fort Nugent .. | Ditto - | Occupied by War Department 
Hope Road .. | Camp of Isolation » | Rented by War Department. 


= 





The following are the Military Posts and Barracks belonging to the Local. Government :— 





Name of Fort, &c. Locality. Condition and Use. 


ee ee EE ES ES |, A A es PS nS | Se AS ee 











The Barracks | Kingston - ued perder; used for minor Law 
7 ourts, 

Morant Bay. .. | Morant Bay .. | Battery of 3 guns. 

Fort Lindsay & Fort William | tort Morant .. | Both in ruins. 

Fort George and Barracks Port Antonio . | In good order; partly used as a Go- 


vernment School. 
Turuins, land being used for erection 


Annotto Ba oo gs 
7 of new Church. 


Annoito Bay 


. 
e 
—— 


Fort Haldane Port tlaria .. | Recently sold by the Government 

and now used in connection with 
Gray’s Charity. 
Oracabessa a Oracahessn Bay .. |In ruins; land rented by the Govern- 
he soe ment to Charles Campbell. 

Tort Coote Salih s Gays ©: . | In ruins, 

Dry Harhour Dry Harbour .. | Inruins and in adverse possession. 

Fort Duudes . | Rio Bueno . |Inruins. 

Fort Balcarres and Barracks, | falracuth - .. | In fair order; used as a Constabulary 


; Station, &c, 
Marooy Town, St. Jaines! In ruins, 
Atontédo Bay . | In fair order; part of it let by the 
Croverninens, 
Used as Constabulary Station, Hos~ 
pital and District Prison. 


Barracks De 
Fort Montego and Barracks -. 


Fort Charlotte Tueea in Ifanover i 





e fe e e e 
: : erie : : : : 
ne EY 
a 














Haughton Hall yreen Island : ee order; lately used asa Court 
Touse. 
Savanna-la-Mar | Westmoreland  —... | Imruins. © 
lack River Barracks | ot. Elisabeth .. |In possession of Parochial Authori- 
tics. 
Cariisle Bay = | Vere . | In ruins, 
Fort Deans Galleon Harbour at Oldl In ruins. 
Harbour ! 
Fort St.George & Fort Johnston! Healthshire St. Cathe-| In ruins. 
rine 
Barracks . | Spanish Town » !Ingoodorder; used by Constabulary 
Barracks Stony Hill . | In good order ; a Reformatory. 


| 
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LIST OF H. M’S. SHIPS. 


SERVING ON THE NORTH AMERICAN AND WEST INDIAN STATIONS. 


Lieutenant ‘ 


Staff Surgeon ‘ 


Paymaster : 
Chief Engineer ., 
Sub-Lieut ‘ 
Surgeon : 
Engineer ‘ 
Asst. Engineer 

Clerk . 


Blanche—12, 8, Corvette 1,760 (1,268) Tons, 
- Captain ; 


Charles G. F. Knowles . 
Ansen Schomberg ; 
Charles G. W. Aylen : 
Irederick O. Pike , 
Edward Leah ’ 
Edward Mulcahy 
Edward H. Whyte 
Joseph Minhinnick 
Edward D. Hunt 
Herbert W. Meredith 
John Price , 
Wm. J. Abbott 7 
Samuel Berry (temp.) 
Thomas IL. 8. Pasley 
Richard EB. 8. Sturgess . 


2,160 (350) H. P. 


4th September, 1877 


99 99 


99 99 

Ist October, 1879 
15th May, 1877 

4th September, 1877 
16th October 1878 
17th July, 1878 

4th Septemper, 1877 
5th October, 1880 
4th September, 1877 


‘Bist January, 1878 


7th January, nh 
29th 
16th December, a7 


Commissioned at Sheerness 4th. september, 1877. 


Lieut. & Com. 


Sub-Lieut . 
Surgeon ‘ 
Asst. Paymaster in 

Charge 
Engineer 


Contest—4, 8. Composite Gunboat {50 ‘Tons. 


510 H. P. 


Fred. A. Moysey ; 
Henry B. Wroughton =. 
Percy J. Elliott , 
Ralph W. Brereton ‘ 
John P. McP. King 


Charles F. Hulford 


3rd June, 1879 
2nd July, 1879 
24th February, 
2nd July, 1879 
2nd July 1879 

14th January, 1879 


1880 


Recommissioned at J amaica, Ist October, 1879, 


Captain 
Lieutenant - 


Nav. Lieut. 

Chaplain and N aval 
Instructor 

Staff Surgeon 

Paymaster 

Chief Engineer 

Sub. Lieut 

Surgeon 

Asst. Paymaster 

Engineer 

Asst. Engineer 

Clerk 


"s 


Druid—14, S. Corvette 1860 (1,322) Tons 2270 (850) H.P. 


Wm. R. Kennedy : 
George IF. King Hall : 
Wh. nie Somerset : 
Charles A. EF. Waters , 
William J. N. Baird ‘ 


Rev. David Nevin, B.A.. 


Bradley Gregory 

James H. Wallis 
Thomas McFarlane 
Thomas B. H. Cochrane . 
James A. Vasey ‘ 
Charles Farwel) : 
William A. Betts 

Henry Lane 

Edward W. L. Street 


18th February, 1879 


39 99 
39 29 


25th March, 1878 
18th February, 1879 


14th January, 1881 
6th February, 1879 
18th March, 1878 


1§th February, 1879 


4th March, 1879 
22nd July, 1878 
31st October, 1879 
12th September, 1879 


Commissioned at Sheerness 18th February, 1878. - 


Commander 


Lieutenant 


Staff Surgeon : 
Paymaster ‘ 
Chief Engineer 
Sub- Lieut ‘: 


Asst. Engineer 


Fantéme—4, 8S. Composite Sloop. 


Wollaston C. Karslake 
Houston Stewart 
William Ainger 

Sidney Hughes 

Edward T. Lloyd 

Ceeil P. Walker 

John Jefferies : 
Avimer H. G. Williams . 
Charles M. B. Dyer 


940, (727) Tons, 970 (120) H.P. 


Ist January, 1880 
20th July, $5 

Ist January ‘5 
19th June, 1879 

Ist January, 1880 
Ist. January, 1880 
3rd February, 1879 
Ist January, 1880 
16th December, 1879 


Commissioned at Devonport Ist January, 1859, 


Sub.-Licut 


Asst. Engineer 


Surgeon 

Asst. Paymaster in} 
Charge 

Engineer. . 


Forester —4, 8. Composite Gunboat 455 Tons. 480 H.P. 


Lieut. and Commander 


Sidney G. Smith 
Charles A. Buckland 
Hugh B. Barton 


Justin F. Donovan - ‘ 
Russell Osborn 
Thomas H. Kitto 3 


Alexander Kerr 


Sth July, 1878 

27th February, 1880 
16th June, 1880 
17th January, ag 


15th January, 1878 


12th March, 1881 
20th January, 1830 


Commissioned at Devonport lidth J anuary 1878, 





a | 
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NAVY. 


Flamingo—3, S, Composite Gun Vessel, 780 Tons750 H.T. 


Com mander 
Lieutenant 


Paymaster 
Surgeon 
Engineer 

Asst. Engineer 


Necommissioned at Bermuda, 23rd N ovember, 1880. 
n Vessel, 780 Tons. 790 H.P 


Commander 
Lieutenant 


Grifon—3 S. Composite Gu 


Paymaster 
Chief Engineer 
Surgeon 

Asst. Engineer 


Commissioned at Devonport 25th September, 
Northampton—-12, Double S. Iron Armour- 


Vice-Admiral 


Flag Lieutenant 
Secretary 
Captain 
Commander 
Lieutenant 


Staff Commander . 


Capt. Mar. Art. 
Lieut. Mar. 
Chaplain 
Fleet Surgeon 
aymaster 
Chief Engineer 
Nav. Instructor 
Sub. Lieut. 


Surgeon’ 


Asst. Paymaster 
Engineer 


Midshipman 


Asst, Engineer 


Reginald N. Custance 
Arthur H. Loring 

Henry J. Keane 

Thomas P. Walker : 
Frederick R. G. Wright. 
John Hunter, M.B. ‘ 
George G. Smith 

Joseph H. Pill 


Frederick Rt. Boardman . 
William H. Pigott 
Richard Poore 

Fredk. G. McKinstry 
Edward W, Newenham . 
Fredk. J. Pendleton 
Samuel Keays 

Walter Brown 


Sir F. Leopold McClin- ? 
tock, kt. FL RLS. 4 


Edmund B. Van Koughnet 


George Ik. Marcon: . 
Edmund C. Druinmond . 
Wilmot H. Fawkes 5 
Edmund 8. Poe 
Daniel MeN. Riddel 
Henry Leah : 
Charles H. 8. Pretyman . 
George Le C. Egerton 
Jas. P. Montgomery 
Jas. Cole ‘ 
Samuel H. B. Northcote . 
Henry C. Eagles : 
Benjamin C. Pidcock . 
Timotheus J. Haran 
Richard R. A. Richards . 
William F. Inness : 
John R. Walker, B.A. 
George H. King 
Lionel DeL. Wells ‘ 
Julian A. C. Wilkinson . 
Thomas M. Sibbald 
Alex. J. J. Johnstone 
Beresford C. Scott 
Henry G. Cocking ; 
John I’. Ryder 
Joseph Organ ; 
George R. T. Cummings . 
For Torpedo Duties. 
Cecil W. Ashby : 
Amherst C. H. Pearson . 
Charles E. Monro ‘ 
A. D. Dougias-Hamilton 
Theodore H. Hoste , 
Everard W. Digby 
Fred. W. F. Hervey 
John F. Parry 
Charles G. C. Taylor 
John W. Bushnell 
C. R. deC. Foot 
Henry St. G. 8. Clive 
Wm. G. Van Ingen ‘ 
V.O.L. C. de Crespigny. 
John R. Hargreaves ‘ 
Arthur T, Taylor ‘ 
Robert K. Arbuthnot 
8. A. G. Calthorpe 
James Lane 
George E. Benck , 
Benjamin J. Lewis . 


23rd November, 1880 


20th 
23rd 


25th September, 1877 


39 7 


99 $ 
17th June, 1879” 
19th ,, | 1880 
3rd May, 1877 
26th November, 1879 
9th September, 
1877. 


Led 


Plated Ship 7,320 Tons 6070 H.P. 


27th November, 1879 


99 39 


18th ,, 1. 
3lst March, 1880 
25th September, 1879 


4th M arch, 1881” 
25th September, 1879 


39 98 


29th May, 1878 ” 
25th September, 1879 


bbl b] 
10th January, 1880 
25th September, 1879 
6th February, 1880 
3rd October, 1876 
24th April, 1880 
12th February, 1881 
3rd December, 1879 
25th September 
26th June, 1880 
25th September, 1879 
12th March, 1881 
6th December, 1877 
24th April, - 
25th September, 1879 


” ” 


3 
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25th September, 1879 


3 393 
Lad 99 
99 9 
93 x” 


93 33 
13th August, 1880 
28th October 1879 - 
31st March 1880 
25th September, 1879 
31st March, 1880 
7th January 1880 
25th September, 1879 


39 99 
6th November, ,, 
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The fallowing Officers are borne as additional :— 
William F. Maxwell 
John G. Boulton (act.) 


Staff Com. ; 
Nav. Lieut. : 
Engineer 


Commander 
Lieutenant 4 


Staff Surgeon , 


Paymaster 

Chief Engineer 
Sub. Lieutenant . 
Clerk ‘ 


Asst, Engineer 


Frank Haslewcod 
William Harvey 


Hubert H. Grenfell. 
Edward N. Price 


Thomas W. Woodhead 


Edward J. Hill 


Alex. B. Trousdell, M.D.. 


James Cox 

Joseph Sharpe 
Stuart P. Garde 
Frederick I. Krabbe 
Frank W. Hawkins 


~~ 
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Commissioned at Chatham 25th Sept., 1879. 
Pheenix—6, Composite §. Sloop 1,130 Tons. 1,130 H.P. 


27th September, 1875 
17th December, 187% 
15th October, 1880 


llth November, 1879 


ee April, 1880 


20th 4», 3 
rie J anuary, 
1 


20th April, 1880” 
2ist “ 1879 
5th October, 1880 
20th April, 1880 


2? 


Commissioned at Devonport, 20th April, 1880. 
Tenedos—12, S, Corvette 1760 (1275) Tons 2030 (950) H.P. 


Captain ; 
Lieutenant ‘ 


Chap. and Nav, Insf. 
Staff Surgeon P 
Paymaster 

Chief Engineer 
Sub. Lieut. 

Asst. Paymaster 
Engineer 


Clerk 


Charles G. Fane 
Eustace Rooke 
Charles A. Forlong 
Charles B. P. Hume 
Thomas J. Oswell 


Rev. J. M. Clarkson M. A. 


John Shields 
Matthew B. Grandy 
George Whitting 
Lewis A. Knight 
Edgar V. Sharpe 
John Hobbs 

Henry S. Ball 


Wm. V. T. Leonard 


2nd November, 1880 
18th September, 1879 
25th March, 1878 
13th November, 1878 
30th September, 1880 
14th November, 1879 
25th November, 5 
Ist January, 5 
8th August, 1877 
12th February, 1881 
25th March, 1878 
11th October 1879 © 
25th March, J878 
25th March, 1878 


Commissioned at Devonport 25th March, 1878. 
Terror—8, Iron Floating Battery, Armour Plated, 1844 (1971.) Tons. 


Captain 
Lieutenant . 
Paymaster 

Surgeon é 
Asst. Paymaster . 


Staff Com. ; 
Staff Surgeon 
Chief Engineer . 
Engineer 


Thomas Barnardiston 
Gerald A. Ellis 


Alfred T. D. Nettleton 


Hubert M. Nas 
George F. M. Kent 


Edward 8. Clapp 

William M. Power 
Jeremiah P, Lloyd 
William H. Burner 


Officers borne for various services, 


e 


7th March, 1881 
26th August, 1878 
9t Pe 879 
1st November ,, 
27th April, 1880 


12th February, 1879 
Ist August, ‘ 
10th April, 

2nd August, 1878" 


Tyrian—1, 8. Gunboat 330 (272) ‘Tons 157 (60) H.P., tender to Urgent. 


Engineer ;: 


Captain 

Secretary ‘: 
Commander P 
Lieutenant ‘ 
Nav. Lieut ‘ 
Lieut. Mar. : 
Chaplain 

Staff Surgeon ‘ 
Paymaster ' 
Surgeon e 
Asst Paymaster. 


George T. Ludlow 
(Borne in Urgent.) 


William 8. Brown . 


Orford Churchill 
Nelson Byng 


Alexander i. C. Hood 


Edmund Nankivell 
Charles D. Fowler 


Rev. Isaac D. Lewis, B. A. 
George B. Beale, M. D. 


Algernon Yockne 


R. E. Biddulph, BA. »M B. 


William W. Inch 


Urgent—3, Depot Ship, Jamaica, 2801 (1981) Tons. 


(Commodore of the Second Class. ) 
William G. E. Penfold 


» 


30th May, 1879 


3rd August, 1880 


26th August, 1880 


' 14th January, 1881 


6th June, 1879 

29th April, 1880 
22nd September, 1879 
15th February, 1881 
26th August, 1879 
6th January, 1880 


. 9th October, 1880 


4th November, 1879 
12th May, 1880 


Officers borne additional for Vira Services, 


Chief Engineer , 


Owen A. Davies 


e 
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18th March, 1881 
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; | PART XIX. 
| STEAM COMMUNICATION. 


As an introduction to the tonnage, itinerary and other particulars respecting 
tae Steamships now trading with the Port of Kingston we may note the pro- 
gress that has been made in regard to Steam Communication with this Island. 
In April, 1842, the Royal Mail Company began. their contract with the 
| British Government for carrying the West India mail, of which they enjoyed a 
| monopoly of 20 years, it may be said without competition; they were followed 
| 10 years later by the Mexican Line of Steamers whica were subsequently with- 
"drawn for want of support. | 
| In 1869, Hfolt’s Line of Steamers began trading from Liverpool to Jamaica 
| anil the Columbian Ports. Five years later the West India and Pacific Steam- 
; Sip Company bought their interests and have since maintained regular com- 
| munication with Jamaica. 
| The Trench Line (Compagnie Generale Transatlantique) began in 1864, 

' bringing the Island mto direct communication with France, Cuba and the 
French Antilles. 

Ju August, 1872, the Atlas Steamship Company, under contract with this Gov- 
ernmont, despatched their first Steamer to New York. Since then the trade 
has largely increased and the Company have had accordingly to supply addi- 
tional and larger vessels to meet the requirements of the increased traffic. 

In 1880 the Cunard Line began a service between the Ports of Kingston, 
Dermuda and Halifax, opening a new market for our produce. Large ship- 
ments of sugar were made last season to Canada vii Halifax by these Steamers. 

In December, 1878, the Harrison Line of Steamers from Liverpool began to 
callhere, en route to Mexico, and continued regularly to do so until the end 
of 1880: they are still regarded as being on the route. 

The White Line of Steamers to and from London began in February, 1880, 
to trade with Jamaica; followed by the “ London” Line in July of the same 
year. In the early part of the current year (1381) the Anderson Line was 
added. The Steamers of these Lines trade between this Island and London 
direct, giving great facilities to shippers for reaching early markets, Tha 
Steamers have met with good support. . 

There are now eleven Lines of Steamers trading with this Island; nine with 

the Port of Kingston, one with Montego Bay and other Ports on the Northside, 
and one with Port Antonio ; the two latter are principally engaged in the Fruit. 
_ Trade with the United States of America. As has been stated elsewhere twelve 
_ years ago there were only three Lines of Steamers trading with Jamaica. 


oS eer 


ome 








ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
THE SHIPS EMPLOYED ON THE WEST INDIA SERVICE. 


| fara 3,805 Tons Dee 1,858 Tons ) 
, Don 3.805 « Essequibo 1,817 “ tj, : 
Medway 3.687 ce Ships Severn 1,736 « Cargo Ships 
Moselle 3952 « Larne 1,664 <« 
Nile 3,039 « Tiber 1591 “ .) faci dink 
Derwent 2471 « Hider 15,69 * {| Branch Shipson 
umber 2.371 « | : Arno 1,038 * {| Windward Route 
Avon 2,995 ‘4 Cargo Ships Ebro 1,509 “ete | 
Solent 1,908 “« } Belize 1,015 “ On New York Route 


a TS 


* Paper on Custoihs, page 220, 
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The Ma‘l Ships leave Southampton on 2nd and 17th of the month, nee leave 
Kingston, Jamaica, on 9th or 10th and 25th of-each month. 7 
PASSENGERS FARE 10 SOUTHAMPTON. | 
For Adulis £30 and upwards ; Second Class £20 ; Third Class £15. 
Children 8 years and under 12 half fare 
3 8 quarter fare. 
One Child under 3 years free. 
A large Ship is despatched from Southampton each month en the 23rd. She is due at 
Kingston, Jamaica, on the 15th of each month. 
NEW YORK SERVICE. 
Agent—Messrs. Sanderson & Son, 39 South William Strect, N.Y. 
Steamer lerves Jamaica on 4th of each month, arrives at New York on llth. Leaves. 
New York on 17th of the month, arrives at Jamaica on 24th of each month. | 
The Steamer from New York connects with the Steamer leaving Kingston forthe © 
Windward Islands and Europe on 25th. ‘ 


PASSENGERS’ FARES TO NEW YORK AND VICE VERSA. 

First Class Ratcs—Adults, £10 ; Children between 8 and 12 years, half fare each (£5) ; 
Children between 3 and 8, quarter fare (£2 10s.) ; under 3 one to be carried free; any, 
other under that age to be charged as 3 years and under 8 years. Servants two-thirds of 
first class passage money (£6 13s, 4d.) 

Second Class Rates.—S2cond Class Passage Fares are three-fifths of First Class pas- 
sage money. Children in same proportion. 

RETURN TICKETS AVAILABLE FOR SIX MONTHS.: 
Return Tickets, lst Class, £15 ; Children in same proportion ; Servants, two-thirds, 


bam tae 


tae 





(£10). ? “i 

L 

WEST INDIA AND PACIFIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY (LIMITED). F, 

Robert C. Lambert, Esq., Manager, Liverpool. 

COMPANY’S FLEET. | 

Bernard Hall - 2,678 Tons Caribbean - 1,852 Tons | 

Australian - 2. 5498 _ American - 1 "838 

Haytian "- 2,336 West Indian - 1,804 “ 
Andean - 2.147 s Venezuelan - 1,690 e 
Jamaican - 2,009 « Bolivar - 2,064 
Chilan F 2,113 « Cuban - 1,334 “ 


Californian - 1,831 Tons. 

Steamer leaves Liverpool for Kingston, via St. Thomas and Port-au-Prince, on the 
12th of every month. Arrives at Kingston 5th next month and leaves for Vera Cruz 
and New Orleans. | 

Steamer leaves Kingston for Liverpool on the 4th of every month, via Haiti, and on 
18th via Baltimore ; these Steamers arrive from Colon and Savanilla, 


io. 
ot 


PASSENGER FARES. | 

To Liverpool - - - £22 : 
Through Tickets to or from any inland Town in England, in Railway : 
Communication with per DOe = 


Adults - - £22 | 

Children 8 years and under 12 years - < 11 

3 8 = % 2 7 6/8 

Seeks - - - 15 13/4 

One child under 3 years—F REE. 

Return Tickets for Adults only - zs i 35 4/ | 
Return Tickets available for 6 months— 

To Baltimore a 2 9 

Through to New York - s 10 8/4 

Children half fares. Servants two-third fares, 


McDowell, Hankey & Co., Agents, Kingston, Jamaica, 











I 
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| 
“| ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., LONDON LINE OF STEAMERS. 

/  Balcarres - 1,428 Tons. Benan - 1,273 Tons. 

{ Bendigo - 1,414. « Benayo = 1229 « 


The above Steamers are now plying between London, this City and various Outports. 
There is no precise date of sailing from London, but a Steamer might be reckoned upon 
| to leave between the 6th and 10th of each month, arriving here between the 29th and 
ta: 3lst of the month. 
ae Agents—Anderson, Anderson & Co., Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
| Davidson, Colthirst & Co., Kingston. 








ATLAS STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
Liss Messrs. Leech, Harrison & Forwood, Managers, Liverpool. 

| Messrs. Pim, Forwood &-Co., General Agents, New York. 
COMPANY’S FLEET. 


| Albano ~ 2,350 ‘l'ons Alvena > 1,800 Tons 
| Alene - 2,200 « Atlas - 1400 « 
ee Alvo - 2,200 Etna - 1,400 « 
ii Ailsa - 2,000 « Claribel - 1,200 « 
| Athos - 2,000 « Alpin - 700 
ic Alps - 1,800 <«“ Arden - 600 « 
| Andes - 1,800 « Arran - 500 


- Aden (Branch Steamer) 100 tons. 
' The Steamers leave New York every alternate Friday for Kingston, and leave Kings- 
ton every alternate Thursday for New York. 

PASSENGER FARES. 


iy 
ce 
= 


| *To New York— — Through to Glasgow— 
Adults - £10 8/4 Adults - £25 
Children under 12 years 5 4/2 Return Ticket - 45 16/8 
Servants - 6 18/8 Through to Havre, Bremen or | 
Return Ticket for Adults only 18 15/ Hamburg— 
rs Through to Liverpool— Adults 31 5/ 
. Adults - 27 1/8 Return Ticket - 62 1:8. 
Return Ticket - 46 17/6 Children under 12 -years half fare.. 
Through to London— One infant under 3 years—F REE 
Adults - 22 18/4 Servants, two-thirds cabin fare. 
Return Ticket - 41 13/4 Return Tickets available for 12 months. 


Through Tickets are available to proceed from New York by any of the followiug. 

: lines of Steamships :— 
a To Liverpool—By the Inman, White Star or Cunard Lines. 
° To London and Glasgow—By the Anchor Line. 

To Havre—By the Compagnie Generale Transatlantique. 

To Bremen—By the North German Lloyd. 

To Hamburg —By the Hamburg and American Packet Company. 

NORTHSIDE JAMAICA SERVICE. 

An Atlas Steamer leaves New York once a month for the Northside of Jamaica and 
once a month from Northside for New York. This Steamer ‘goes to Grey Town and 
Port Limon and returns to Northside on her way to New York. . 

JAMAICA COASTWISE SERVICE. 

The Steamship Arran leaves Kingston every Friday for the following Outports (Eas-- 

ward and Westward alternately):— 


Morant Bay Port Morant Port Antonio 

Annotto Bay Port Maria St. Ann’s Bay 
Dry Harbour Falmouth Montego Bay 

Lucea Savanna-la-Mar Black River 


and Aligator Pond returning to Kingston on Thursday morning. Passenger fares et 
the rate of 12/ for the first Port and 6/ for every additional Port. Deckers one-third. 





* Since the R. M, Co’s. Steamer Belize has been put on the New York route, the Atlas,Co’s, 
tates of passage for the time being have been made equal to theirs, 
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COMPANY’S AGENTS IN JAMAICA. 


McDowell, Hankey & Co., Kingston 
D. Sampson & Son, Alligator Pond 
Leyden and Farquharson, Black River 
Leyden & Co., Savanna-la-Mar. 

A. H. Browne, Lucea 

A. Hart & Son, Montego Bay 

Phillips & Abrahams, Falmouth 


R. Beverland, Dry Harbour 

C. L. Cover & Co., St. Ann’s Bay 
J. B. Goffe & Co., Port Maria 
N.S. Henriques, Annotto Bay 

L. D. Baker, Port Antonio 
Haughton & Co., Port Morant 

J. F. Marchalleck, Morant Bay. 


The Steamers which arrive from New York leaves for Savanilla, Carthagena and Coton. 
The Steamers which leave for New York arrive from Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 
These Steamers take through cargo for the Continent. 








THE “LONDON” LINE OF STEAMERS. 

The Steamers of this Line leave London once a month for Kingston and Outports of the 
Island and proceed to Belize, Livingstone and Puerto Cortes, returning to Jamaica en 
route to London, — 

PASSENGER FARES. 


To London—Adults - £20 0 O| To Livingstone—Adults” - £6 0 0 
Children under 3 years, free | To Puerto Cortes—Adulis - £7 0 0 
Do. under 12 years, 10 0 O Children under 3 years free. 
To Belize—Adults - £5 0 0 Do.  under12 years _ half-fare. 





These Steamers are despatched from London by Messrs Scrutton, Sons & Co., 9, Grace 
Church Street; Messrs. R. G. Jones, Price & Co., 1 Church Court, Clement’s Lane ; 
Messrs. Henry Langridge & Co., 16 Great St. Helen’s ; Messrs. William Smith & Co, 
106 Leadenhall Street. 


AGENTS, 
. Messrs. McDowell, Hankey | Black River John Clark, Esq. 
Kingston & Co. Sav.-la-Mar Zachary Jones, Esq. 
Messrs. Soutar & Co. Lucea Messrs A.H. Browne & Bros. 





Montego Bay Messrs. Phillips & Co. 
Falmouth Robert Nunes, Esq. 
St. Ann’s Bay Messrs. Bravo Bros, 
Port Maria <A. L. DaCosta, Esq. 


Carlisle Bay 
Salt River 
Alligator Pd. 
Milk River 





5. R. Latreille, Esq. 
}R.B . Braham, Esq. 


CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


Agents in Halifax—S. Cunard & Co. | Agents in Bermuda—J. M. Hayward, 
Agentsin Jamaica—George Solomon & Co. , 
Beta, Capt. Shaw - 677 Tons. | Alpha, Capt. Onwell - 650 Tons. 
These Steamers are appointed to sail monthly from Halifax, N.S., to Bermuda and 
Jamaica, with liberty to call at Turks Islands and connect at Jamaica with the West 
ae Royal Mail Company Steamers running between Jamaica and other West India 
Islands. ; 


FIRST CABIN. 
Halifax to Bermuda’ - $40 single Halifax to Jamaica - $65 single 
Return - $70 Return . $110 © 
SECOND CABIN. 
Halifax to Bermuda - $30 Halifax to Jamaica - $45 
' Return - $50 Return - $75 
| FIRST CABIN. 
Bermuda to Jamaica - £810/ | Return . £14 12/ 
SECOND CABIN. . 
Bermuda to Jamaica - £6° 5/ Return - £48 © 
Return - 10 10/ Jamaicato Liverpool (second cabin) 20 
Jamaica to Liverpool, G. B. 28 Return -. 35 


Passengers forwarded from Halifax, N. S., to Liverpool, G. B., by Allan Royal Mail 


Steamers direct or via Runouski, | 


Fee 








wah, 
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\ WHITE’S LINE OF LONDON STEAMERS. 


AGENTS. 
| Kingston—Geo. Solomon & Co. Say.-la-Mar—Leyden & Co. 
Montego Bay—J. EK. Kerr & Co. Black River—Leyden & Farquharson 


London—John White and Messrs Isaacs, Son & Co, 
COMPANY’S FLEFT. 
Ethel Caine | Godrevy ii] Rio Tinto 
These Steamers are despatched monthly from London and proceed after arrival to the 
bs different Outports taking freight and passengers. 
| FRENCH LINE OF STEAMERS. 
Compagnie Generale Transatlantique. 
ON THE ATLANTIC LINE. 


Lafayette 3400 Tons St. Thomas Ville de Brest 2600 Tons St. Thomas 
_ Washington 3400 “ do. Ville de St. Nazaire 2600 “ do. 
ui?’ Olinde Rodrigues 3000 “ do. Colombie 2800 do. 
iis; Saint Simon 3000 “ do, Caldera - 2800 « do. 
' Ferdinand de Les- Salvador 900 « Jamaica. 
'  seps 3000 “« da. Saint Domingue 800 « do. 
fi Ville de Marseille 3000 <«“ do. Venezuela 800 “ do. 
ii Villede Bordeaux 2600 “: do. Desirade 1000 “ - do. 
| The Mail Ships leave for Jamaica from San Nazaire the 21st of each month as per 
1, linerary given below:— . 


;.| San Nazaire—departs 21st ; Santander (Spain)~ arrives 22nd, departs 22nd; St. Tho- 
. Mmas—arrives 6th, departs 7th for Porto Rico ; on 7th for Havana ; on 11th for Vera Cruz 
“~ (Mexico); on 14th an annexed Mail Steamer leaves intercolonially from St. Thomas with 
‘| mails, passengers and cargo transhipped, viz. :— 








Arrivals. Departures. Arrivals. Departures, 
St. Thomas : 7th Kingston 16th 
Ponce, Porto Rico 7th 7th Santiago de Cuba 17th 17th 
Mayaguez _,, 8th 8th Port-au-Prince 18th 19th 

be Cape Hayti 9th 10th | Cape Hayti 20th 20th 
Port-au-Prince 10th 11th Mayaguez, Porto Rico 28rd 23rd. 
Santiago de Cuba 12th 12th Ponce os 23rd 24th 
Kingston, Jamaica § 13th St. Thomas 25th 


: In time to meet the Mail Steamer fronr 
Or vice versa, leaving Jamaica on the | Vera Cruz (Mexico) via Havana and Porto 
‘6th at noon and arriving at St, Thomas | Rico, which leaves on the 26th morning for 
as per itinerary. St. Nazaire. 
assengers’ Fares from Kingston are as follows :— 
From Kingston to Santiago de Cuba £3 12 0 From Kingston to Ponce . 816 © 


“ 


‘t ” » Port-au-Prince 5 00 -* » St.Thomas 10 0 6 
“ » » Cape Hayti § 0 -0 Children under 3 years, free, 

Ke. ” » Mayaguez, Porto » from 3 to 8 years 3 passage, 

. Rico ° 7 12 0 9 39 8 to 12 9 $ 9 


And from 12 years full passage. 
From Kingston to St. Nazaire. 


_ Ast Class. “1st Class. - 1st Class. 
First Category —£42 Second Category —£37 Third Category—£30 
For Second Class £18. 
2nd Class. On Deck. 
From Kingston to Santiago de Cuba ; £116 O ‘5 £1 0 6 
” » Port-au-Prince . 216 0 : 18 0 
” » Cape Hayti . 216 0 e 1 8 0 
” 5, Mayaguez, Porto Rico . 316 0 ‘ 116 0 
” 3 Ponce ; 44 0 ; 240 
St. Thomas : 5 0 0 ; 212 0 


99 
_ Return tickets for First Class Passengers.only are available for two months with a 
| discount of 15 per cent. These are only for those travelling intercolonially. A family 
Composed of 4 or more adults taking first class tickets is allowed also a discount of 16 
per cent, Agents,—Arnold L. Melabre & Co., Kingston, 
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THE PILOTAGE AND HARBOUR BOARDS. 

Tuese Boards were established in 1874 under section 4 of The Pilotage Law, 1873, 
when the [sland was divided into five districts, to each of which a Pilotage Board was 
_ appointed. 

The jurisdiction of the several Boards is as follows :— 


4 
i 


— 
| 


4 


‘ 


No. 1 District.—From Hector’s River, the boundary of the Parishes of Portland ' 
and St. Thomas, along the sea coast to the boundary of the Parishes of Clarendon and 


Manchester. 


No. 2 District.—From the boundary of the Parishes of Clarendon and Manchester, 
along the sea coast to South Negril Point in the Parish of Westmoreland. 

No. 3 District.—From South Negril Point, in the Parish of Westmoreland, along 
the sea coast to the boundary of the Parishes of St. James and Trelawny. 

No. 4 District.—From the boundary of the Parishes of St. James and Trelawny, 
along the sea coast to Salt Gut in the Parish of St. Mary. 


No. 5 Districr.—From Salt Gut in the Parish of St. Mary, along the sea coast 
to Hector’s River, the boundary of the Parishes of Portland and St. Thomas. 

Under the Law every Candidate for a Pilot’s License must submit to a careful per- 
sonal examination by the Board of his District, and must satisfy them that he is a 
person of good character and of sober habits, and possessed of such nautical skill and 
complete local knowledge as qualify him to take charge of Ships and Steamers of the 
largest size and greatest draught of water that enter the Port or Ports in respect of 
which he applies. If he passes his examination the Board grant a certificate of the 
fact ; but he cannot act as a Pilot until he has entered into a bond with two or more 
approved sureties, in such amount as may be fixed by the Rules passed by the Governor 
in Privy Council to answer any damage or expenses caused by his unskilfulness, negli- 
gence or misconduct as a Pilot; nor until he has received from the Governor a license 
to act; and the Governor may grant or withhold such license at his discretion. A 
license has effect from the date on which it is granted till the 31st December in the year 
in which it is granted ; and it may be renewed annually, at the beginning of every year, 
if recommended by the Pilotage Board. The following are the fees payable by Pilots 
for examination and license :— 


For each examination under Section 12 : £3 3 0 
For each examination under Section 13 ‘ 111 6 
For every Pilot’s original license for one Port 10 0 0 
For each renewal of license : é 100 
For each license to any Master or Mate to pilot his own Vessel 5 0 O 
For each renewal of such license to any Master or Mate 010 0 


If after inquiry the Pilot Board of a District be of opinion that a Pilot complained 
against has been guilty of misconduct or negligence they may suspend his license for 
such period as they may think fit and may report the case to the Governor, who may 
thereupon revoke the Pilot’s license. . 

Any Master or Mate of a Vessel, after passing the examination and otherwise com- 
plying with the provisions of the Laws, may be licensed to pilot the Vessel of which he 
is Master or Mate. 

Each Board has the direction and control of all the Pilots in the District. 

Much good has been done since the establishment of the Boards by checking the 
appointment of incompetent and irresponsible persons and increasing the efficiency of 
the Pilot Service. 


The members comprising the Boards are as follow :— 


No. 1 District. 
The Hon. H. J. Kemble, Chairman. 

H. J. Bicknell K. H. A. Mainwaring, R.N. 
R. Gillard C. Thompson, Clerk 

No. 2 District. 

The Hon. William Vickers, Chairman. 

Joseph Swaby Segre J. Gordon Chisholm 
George French J. C. Bunting, Clerk 





- Amendment Law, 1879), are as follow :— — 
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No. 3 District. 


The Hon. William Kerr, Chairman. 
F. H. Sharpe F. S. Chamberlaine 
R. P. Collymore, Clerk. 


No. 4 District. 
The Hon. J. W. Fisher, Chairman. 
The Hon William Kerr D. C. DeSouza . aa 
J. A. Vine G. N. Stricker, Clerk 


No. 5 District. 
The Hon. William Macdonald, Chairman. 
John T. Cartwright Alexander Fairweather 
F. Hands Barker John B. Goffe 
J. A. Hoskins, Clerk. 


The fees payable to Pilots under Section 7 of Law 29 of 1879 (The Pilot Law 


Inward. Outward. 
£s8 da £8 d, 
Between beyond the prescribed distance and Kingston, not exceed- 


ing seven feet es 2 5 0 1 8 0 
For each additional foot and part of a foot = ae 0 6 0 0 4 0 
Between beyond the prescribed distance and Port Royal, not exceed- 
ing seven feet esis eats 1 7 0 017 O 
For every additional foot and part of a foot aa 0 3 6 0 2 6 
Between within the prescribed distance and Kingston or Port Royal, 
one half of the above fees respectively. 
The prescribed distance is between Cow Bay Point to the East and 
Wreck Reef to the South. 
Between Kingston and Port Royal, not exceeding seven feet 018 0 010 6 
lor each additional foot and part of a foot we 0 2 6 016 
Into or out of Old Harbour, Falmouth or Saint Ann’s Bay, not exceed- 
ing seven feet _ 2 5 0 1 8 0 
For each additional foot and part of a foot sss 0 6 0 0 4 0 
Into or out of any other Port, not exceeding seven feet 110 6 1 j 0. 
For each additional foot or part of a foot Ee 0 4 0 O 0 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF HARBOUR MASTERS. 
i a eee 
7 . Salary and Date of First 
Office. Name of Holder. other Appointment t. 
Emolument. | Public Service. 


ee Ons cen, aS er we | re ee eee 





Harbour Musters. £ 8. d. 
Kingston ... | K. A.A. Mainwaring, R.N. 500 0 O* Sth April, 1874 
Clerk ... | GA. Williams ey 180 0 O| 4th June, 186£ 
Fahnouth ... | William M. Defriez siete 64.15 6 | 17th Jan., 1379 
Old Harbour ... | Astley Cooper ane 63 0 0} Oct., 1857 ae 
Lucea and Green Island |... | J. H. Caseley = 72 2 6 | 2ist July, 1855 
Savanna-la-Mar .. | A. G. Facey Slav 69 18 6 Ist May, 1869 
Gravesend, Black River... | J. A. Marshall se 69 13 0} Sep., 1865 
cho Rios _.. | W. M. Shaw iA 1 1 6] 12th Aug., 1880 
St. Ann’s Bay ... | J. W. Gruber ve 85 18 0} Feb., 1863 
Port Antonio -  .,. | W. A. Doorly ~ 102 9 O} March, 1871 


Bn Ne ee ee 


* Captain Mainwaring receives an additional £100 as Assistant Stipendiary Magistrate of Kingston, 


Nore.—The remunerations at the Qutports are by fees which are paid by the ®hipping, 
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: OCEAN TELEGRAPH, ae 
Tue International Ocean Telegraph Company applied to the Government of Jamaica ,,,, 


in 1868 for a subsidy, but the finances of the Colony were not then in a condition which hee 
enabled it to promote the furtherance of any enterprise requiring either direct support 
or material guarantees from the public revenues. And although the financial improve- 
ment (which dates from 1868) was visible in 1870, when the West India and Panama Tele- 
graph Company sought and obtained the transfer to them of the rights previously acquired 
by the International Ocean Telegraph Company, yet the Government in that year was 
hardly in a position to afford pecuniary support to the undertaking, The new Company |,,,. 
being aware of this circumstance refrained from then applying for a subsidy; but m “ha 
1876 they “solicited a contribution from the Government proportionate to the means of |, 
so important a part of the West Indian possessions.’ In reply Sir William Grey stated Th 
that he would be prepared to submit the matter to the consideration of the Legislative | 
Council ; but at the same time expressed the hope that “the Imperial Government would 
not itself be behind hand in stretching out a hand of assistance in upholding the Telegraph 
Company, and thus preserving the advantages of the present telegraphic communication, |" 
seeing that in this matter not only the [lome Government had a common interest, but |; 
likewise every Trading Association in the United Kingdom whose commercial transactions ~, 
extended either to the West Indian possessions or the large communities on the shores of 
the Pacific, now brought into almost immediate communication with England through “y 
the facilities afforded by this Company.” : 
No response was made to the suggestion for an Imperial subsidy ; but in 1877 the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies recommended that Jamaica should give a sum 
equal to that given by British Guiana, namely, £3,000 per annum. This proposition 
was laid before the Legislative Council when it was agreed that £1,000 per annum be 
paid the Company, on condition of the publication by them in Kingston of a daily bulletin 
of news under the following general heads of information, namely : 
1. Important political news from all parts of the World. ie, 
2. Prices of colonial products in New York and London. 
3. Prices of staple articles of consumption in the Colonies. 
4. Inter-Colonial news ; movements of Steamers, with names of passengers for the “ 
Wet Indies ; Official appointments, &c., &c. . ol 
The Company in return expressed their willingness to accept a subsidy of £2,000 per 
- annum, “upon the considerations proposed by the Legislative Council,” and the question 
having been further considered the increased grant was sanctioned on the 7th January, |° 
1879. Since then daily bulletins have appcared in the Kingston newspapers and |° 
posted outside the several telegraphic stations in the Island ; but great dissatisfaction ; 
has been expressed with the paucity and uninteresting character of the telegrams. 
Recently the Directors have informed the Government (in connexion with the Govern- 
ments of the other subsidizing Colonies) that ‘‘the revenues derived from the Colony are 
insufficient for the efficient maintenance of the Company,’’ and have asked for an increase 
of the subsidy to £5,500 per annum, and the withdrawal of the news and prices current 
obligations, &. A Representative (the Hon. Richard C. Grosvenor, Barrister-at- Law) 
has been sent to Jamaica to urge these “modifications” on the Legislature, but the 
general feeling is against the concessions and in favour of the Local Government laying 
a “Cable to Santiago de Cuba that would connect with Europe vid the United States,” 
as foreshadowed by His Excellency Sir Anthony Musgrave in arecent speech inthe ; 
Legislative Council. : 
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, INLAND TELEGRAPH. 

Tux last but most certainly not the least of the improvements which have been ef- 
fected in the Postal Service of the Island is that of the establishment of a system of In- 
land Postal Telegraph. 

The idea of establishing communication by electric telegraph throughout the Island 
appears to have been under the consideration of the Government since the year 1859, for 
on the 1st of November of that year we findthe Governor, Sir Charles Darling, referring 
to the matter in his speech to the Legislature in the following manner:—“ Although I am 
unable to announce that any of the enterprises to which your countenance and support 
have been afforded, either by way of pecuniary grant or legislative guarantee, have yet | 
been commenced, I venture to recommend to your consideration asa public work, which 
would I think fall within the reach of our financial resources and prove of advantage tu 


d 
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the interests of commerce and the conduct of public affairs, while conducing to the pro- 
tection and convenience of the inhabitants generally, the establishment of communication 
by electric telegraph between the harbours of Port Morant and Lucea, with the interme- 
diate connection of the principal towns and shipping ports ofthe Island. I will place 
you in possession of the information I have obtained as to the probable cost of the erec- 
tion and maintenance of such an establishment. 

“From data of this nature, in conjunction with your intimate knowledge of the circum- 
stances and habits of all claeses of the people, you will be enabled to judge how far such 
ae will be justified in the present economic and social condition of the 

olony.’ 

Both of the Legislative Bodies in reply to the above speech promised to give their 
best attention to the work. | 

The proposal to transfer the Post Office to the Colony however led to the abandon- 
ment of the scheme, for in a message from the Governor to the Assembly, dated 30th 
November, 1859, we find the following :—“ While the effect of the proposed transfer 
upon the public revenue is still unascertained the Governor does not consider it advisable 
to propose to the House of Assembly to sanction any expenditure for the purpose of 
establishing such telegraphic conimunication,”’ 

Here the question appears to have been dropped ; and while no doubt the advantages 
pointed out so forcibly by Sir Charles Darling to the Legislature have been fully recog- 
nised by successive Governments and ihe matter received the fullest consideration, it 
has remained to his Excellency Sir Anthony Musgrave, at the instance of Mr. Frederic 
Sullivan, the present Postmaster for Jamaica, to confer upon the Island the inestimable 
boon of a system of Inland Telegraph, of which the public generally have evinced a due 
appreciation. 

On the 30th January, 1879, a Law authorising the establishment of an Inland Telegraph 
system was passed. Under this Law the Director of Roads is entrusted with the erec- 
tion and maintenance of the lines, while, following the example of the [Imperial Govern- 
ment, the management of the Department is vested in the Postraaster for Jamaica. 

As scon as possible after the passing of the Act a School of Telegraphy was opened in 
Kiagston under the Superintendent of Telecraphs. At this School all the Telegraph . 
Operators employed in-the Service have been trained. | 

The Telegraph Department is worked on the system that experience has proved to be 
successful in England, and which has been equally as successful in Jamaica, 

Telegraphic Communication was first established between Kingston and St. Ann’s on 
the 20th October, 1879, and the circuit of the Island was completed on the 4th Maren, 
188]. Stations have been established at the following places :-~ 


Kingston Sav.-ln-Mar Morant Ray 
Spanish Town Black River Port Morant 
Linstead Lacovia Bath 
Moneague Santa Uruz Plantain Garden River 
St. Ann’s Bay Mandeville Manchioneal 
Dry Harbour . ’ Shvoter’s Hill Port Antonio 
Brown’s Town Porus Ruif Bay 
Duncans May Pen Annotto Bay 
Falmouth Alley Port Maria 
Montego Bay Chapeltoen 

uced Old Harbour 


The charge for telegrams throughout Jamaica is one shilling (1/) for the first twenty 
words and three pence (Sd.) fur every additional five words, t.¢., for evory additional 
group of not more than five words, the names and addresses of the sender and receiver 
hot being counted. 

If the addressee reside within one mile of the Terminible Office tho telegram is 
del ivered by messenger without any additional charge ; but if beyond that limit the 
fuilowing porterage fee must be pre-pid : 

a. ifthe whole distance bo under three miles, at a charge of six peace (64.) per 
mile, counting from the boundary of the freo delivery. 
b. If the distance be over three miles, at a charge of one shilling (1/) per mile, count- 

- from the office. 

Ths charges for the transmission and for porterage of telegrams must be prepaid by 
means of adhesive stamps which are precurebie at each station, of which there are two 
denominations, viz, 1/ and 3?. Books containing twenty message form, each form 
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a 
being embossed with a stamp of the face value of 1/ may also be purchased at the Head 


Station and other principal District Stations at the rate of 20/3. These Books are it! 
prepaid for use with carbonic ink paper, so that copies can be retained of the Messages, ##! 





The office hours of the Telegraph Department are from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. daily—Sun. joi 
days excepted. “othe 
The following is a summary of the number of messages transmitted from the opening ae 
of the Telegraph Line on the 20th October, 1879, to 30th September, 1880 :— a 
, | ih 
Sent. Received, inh 
—— Fa ee a 
| reg 
Kingston sae 4,133 4,741 . 
Spanish Town aes 83-4 946 rE 
Linstead oie 938 843 oe 
Moneague ais 315 245 val 
St. Ann’s Bay oe 1,550 1,554 BK 
Dry Harbour rr 267 219 att 
Brown’s Town aie 497 47+ ans 
Duneans aid 190 184 an 
Falmouth a2: 1,719 1,798 me 
Montego Ray oe, 2,103 1,975 ety 
Lucea sists 426 372 pret 
Grange Hill aa 51 30 ag 
Sav-la-Mar hex 337 275 wih 
Port Maria sve 932 928 ae 
Annotto Bay sd 1,040 §29 2 
Butt Bay ee 643 619 at 
Port Antonio ee 1,418 1,421 ok 
pr | i re mY 
Total - 17,453 17,453 ’ 





POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT. , 

It is difficult to say what were the postal facilities which existed in this Island prior 
to the establishment by the Imperial Government of Post Offices and Postal Agencies 
in its Colonial Possessions and in certain Foreign Countries in the year 1711, for there 
are not any records in the Post Office Department from which such information may be 
gathered. Reference, however, to the Journals of the Assembly shows that on the 17th 
March, 1706, it was ordered by the House of Assembly, “that Richard Banks, Francis 
Marsh and Thomas Finch, Esquires, be appointed a Committee to prepare and bring 
in a Bill for the erection of an office for the receipt and safe conveyance of letters.” 
This would appear to have been the first step taken towards providing an organised 
Post Office in this Island. We have failed to trace in the Journals of the House what 
action was taken by the Committee as the report does not appear in the records. 

A Post Office, however, seems to have sprung into existence between 1706 and 1776, 
for on the 24th October of the latter year we find a Committee being appointed “to 
enquire into the state of the Post Office of the Island,” and such Committee reporting 
on the 17th December, 1777. The report of this Committee is remarkable for its brevity: 

it merely states that “ the County of Cornwall cannot answer by return packet.” ° 

Again, on the 14th April, 1749, we find John McCulloch being summoned to appear 

at the Bar of the House to explain under what authority he exercised the duties of a 
Postmaster and collected postages, and he stating that he did so under warrant from 
Elliott Benger, Her Majesty’s Deputy Postmaster-General of the North American and 
British West India Possessions. The rate of postage then was “sixpence for each 
letter not exceeding 100 miles, and one shilling sterling for any letter above that, and so 
in proportion for a double and treble letter.” 

There are several other instances of persons being summoned before the Assembly to 
shew cause why they exercise the functions of Postmasters, and it is curious to ‘rerrark 
that each such summons was accompanied by an order to produce, at the same time, all 
letters addressed to Members of the Assembly. 

In one instance the Widow of John McCulloch was so cited to appear and to explain 
the cause of delay in the conveyance of certain packet letters, when she stated that she 
was entitled to discharge the duties of Postmistress under the warrant held by her late 
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husband ; that she had farmed the oflice to another party; and that the mails were con- 
veyed by mules or slaves as most convenient. The practice of farming the revenues of 
the Post Office, which existed in England until nearly the end of the eighteenth century, 
would therefore appear to have existed also in this Island. 

On the 17th of December, 1814, a report was made to the Assembly by a Committce 
which had been appointed to inquire into the state of the Post Office. Such report stated 
that the-Post Office was established under the authority of the British Statutes, 9 Anne 
ce. 10,5 Geo. III. c. 25, and that the rates of postage, inland as well as packet, were 
fixed by the latter in 1765, being 11d. single, 1/10 double, 2/6 treble, and 3/4 per ounce 
for inland letters ; and for the conveyance of packet letters the following additional rate, 
viz, 1/3 single, 2/6 double, 3/9 treble, and 5/ per ounce ; so that for a packet letter 


' weighing one ounce the sum of 8/4 was charged. Correspondence with the Mother 


Country was then a very expensive luxury. 
The same Committee goes on to report, “that a surcharge of 10 per cent not war- 


ranted by law is generally made on packet letters delivered in Kingston and of 73d. for 
letters sent to the General Post Oftice for merchant ships or for men-of-war, which sums 
appear to be claimed as perquisites by the Clerks in the Kingston Post Office. That the 
compensation allowed to Deputies is 10 per cent on postage collected and 10 per cent. on 
newspapers delivered, the latter a perquisite from the Postmaster-General.”’ At this time 
the office of Postmaster was held by John Milburn Marsh at a salary of £400 per annum. 


| Between the years 1815 and 1820 the revenue of the Post Office is stated to have ave- 


raged £10,450, and the expenditure for salaries, &c., £7,244. 

Such is, as far as can be ascertained, briefly the early history of the Post Office in Ja- 
maica, which continued to be a branch of the Imperial Post Office until the year 1860, 
when it was transferred to local rule. 

The transfer was first mooted in 1847 and revived in 1855, but decisive action was not 
taken until the year 1859, when Her Majesty’s Postmaster-General, in a letter which 
formed an enclosure to a dispatch from the Secretary of State for the Colonies, stated 
“that the time had arrived for the Postmaster-General to abandon a control which he 
could not efficiently exercise over posts so distantly situated, and that the management of 
the Post Office would therefore be transferred from the hands of the Postmaster-General 


©’ to those of the Colonial Government on and from the Ist April, next.” The above 
ce decision was arrived at after an Officer of the Imperial Post Office Department, Mr. 
-’ Anthony Trollope, had visited the Island in 1858 and reported on the subject. 


The proposal to transfer the Post Office to the Colonial Government was never at 
any time favorably received by either of the Legislative Bodies, Le., the Legislative 
Council and the House of Assembly, and to this disinclination to assume its control 
may be attributed the delay which took place between the date of the proposal to 
transfer the Office and the date of the assumption of the oflice by the Colony. The 
question was debated in both Houses, time after time, with much warmth of feeling, and 
lt Is very interesting now to read the respective arguments adduced on both sides. 

On the 15th December, 1859, the House of Assembly adopted the report of a 
Committee to the effect “ that the Island Post Office having been hitherto satisfactorily 
conducted under the control of the Postmaster-General of England, it is not advisable 
that the management should now be assumed by the Local Authorities ; and, further, 
that in the present financial condition of the Island it could illlafford the additional bur- 
then of a loss on the Departiment”’ ; and it was recommended that the Postmaster-Ge- 
neral be requested to continue the control of the Post Office. 

This determination was based on a statement*which was prepared by the Accountant- 
General of the General Post Office, London, showing that the revenue of the Jamaica 


. Post Office for the year ended 30th June, 1858, was £9,595 17s 6d., while the expendi- 
_ ture amounted to £9,898 19s. 1d., leaving a deficit of £303 1s. 7d... From this it would 


ae 
eee 


appear that the Department was not at the time self-supporting. 

The result of the reference of the question back to the Secretary of State was thet 
the Governor was informed that it was not optional on the part of the Colonial Go- 
vernment to take over the administration of the Local Post Office, and that if the neces- 
sary arrangements therefor were not completed at latest by the Ist June, 1860, the 
action of the Imperial Government in carrymg on the Colonial Posts would finally 
cease. Sir Charles Darling thereupon summoned a special session of the Legislature 


_ to whom he communicated the decision referred to. The Legislative Council at once 


expressed its readiness to give its best considcration to the proposed Act to enable the 
KF 


- 
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Local Government to assume the conduct of the Department, but the passage of the Bill hear 
was delayed in the House of Assembly in consequence of a certain portion of the Go- ari 
vernor’s Speech on the opening of the session having been considered a breach of the privi- i 
leges of the House. Onthe 3rd April, 1860, the Assembly however passed the Bill, which fauh of 
also passed through all its stages in the Legislative Council on the following day ; but, ‘un, | 
as the Assembly had so amended the Bill ag to constitute the Governor one cf the Com- xii 
missioners to conduct the Post Oflice, the Executive Committee being the Commissioners  Taesal 
named in the draft, Sir Charles Darling expressed his inability “to concur in an ‘if), 
arrangement which converted Her Majesty’s Representative into a Commissioner for the ‘cy 
immediate management of a Department ce’ his Government,” and prorogued the Cham- jim 
bers to the 5th April. On that day the matter was again forcibly brought under the 
notice of the Assembly ; and on the 13th April the Bill was finally passed and assented to 

by the Governor, in the form suggested by the Executive. Sir Charles Darling in | ( 
proroguing the Legislature stated, “that the Country‘ would no doubt be glad to learn ty: 
that it was at length determined that internal communication by post should not be sus- , 

ended.’ 

The date fixed for the transfer of the Post Office was, as already shewn, the Ist June, |, 
1860, at latest, but on the representation of the Governor the time was extended, andit .,, 


was not until the 1st August, 1660, that the control of the Post Office was assumed by the es 
Colony. 


iz 


Up to the date of the transfer the oflice of Deputy Postmaster General was heldby = 
Mr. O’Connor Morris at a salary of £1,000 per annum, but on the reduction of the ~ 
salary under the new arrangement to £600 per annum Mr. Morris resigned, and Mr. ..,, 
Alexander J. Brymer, who was the Chief Clerk, was appointed Postmaster for Jamaica, ., 
which office he continued to hold until when he resigned and was succeeded by Mr. 
William Kemble. Mr. Kemble continued in oflice until 1st May, 1870, on which date 
he retired on a pension, Mr. Frederic Sullivan, Chief Clerk, being ap; ointed to the 
office, which he continues to hold with great advantage to the public. sy 

A reference to the Coniparative Statement of Expenditure furnished below will afford | :.:- 


information as to the nuinericalstrengih of the Stat¥ of the Post Office from the year 1800 °; 
up to the prescné tiie. | 


maica Post Oilice since its management was assumed by the Colony. 

In November, 1563, the Money Order System between the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies was extended to Jamaica. 

In 1868 a comprehensive law, based as far as was possible on the lines of the English 
Statute, was passed forthe management of the Post Office ; and a Tri-Weekly Inland 


Mail Service was substituted for the old Bi-Weekly system which had been in existence 
for twenty-one years. \ 


The following is a brief resumé of the improvements which have been made in the Ja- 


Ona the Ist January, 1872, simultanconsly with the introduction of the pre-paid system, , 
a general house-delivery of correspondence by Letter Carriers, with -. certain limits of the 
City, was inaugurated in Kingston. 

On the 1st April, 1877, Jaimaica was admitted into the General Postal Union, under 
which the packet postage from Jamaica to all Countries in that Union was reduced to 
an uniform rate of 6d per single letter of half an ounce, if pre-paid, if not pre-paid 9d ; 
post cards 3d each, newspapers 1d each, if not exceeding four ounces ; other printed 
papers and patterns 2.1 per 2 ounces. ; | 

he entrance of the Colony into the Postal Union, under the Postal Union Treaty 
signed at Berne, on the 9th October, 1874, was made conditional on the payment of one | 
half of the additional loss entailed on the Imperial Exchequer by the reduced rates of 


packei-postage ; and an annual sum of over £2,000 is provided on the Colonial Bsti- | 
mates to cover such payment. 


. ii ih 


Under the new Postal Treaty concluded at Paris on the Ist June, 1878, the packet 
rates of postage were further reduced to what they ava at present. : 
With the introduction of post cards for useito and from places abroad on the Ist Apr, 
1877, the Government embraced the opportunity to authorise the use of post cards: 
within the Island. Accordingly post cards of the following denominations were issued :— 
Half-penny cards for town or oifice delivery. ° 
Penny cards for use between any of the ofHees in the Island. 
On the 4th Noveinber, 1873, a Mail Coach Line between Kingston and Mandeville fo 
the conveyance of mails, passengers, ‘and parcols was established, and continues to1 
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regularly three times a week, to and fro, between Old Harbour and Ma Hi 

is now being made to establish a similar Coach Line between Kingston a Sere Boy. 
During the year 1879 a set of American “ Lock Boxes” was placed in the Circulation 

Branch of the Post Office. These boxcs are available on payment of Two Guineas per 

annum. Each box is supplied with duplicate keys which are kept by the subscriber, so 

ee Sia Lee ae be removed as rapidly as they are assorted. 

e subjoined statements of the Revenue and Expenditure of the Post Offic 
year 186), to the 30th September, 1880, are sliustrative of the fact that the nee 
ances of the majority of the then Legislature, to the effect that the Jamaica Post Offica 
would prove an incubus, has not been justified by financial results at least. 




































































REVENUE. 
PACKET POSTAGES. Commis- | + i 

y tu credit of Tothe credit}/American} siouson | Miscella- Inland Total 

ear. 7 eee F of Gratuity | Money neous, Postages Revenue 
AiIncdom. amal 19), Ace “dara IUA RS Ue Gg 
g uaica. | Account.| Orders. | | Collected, 
| Z pdb £ &« 42) 2 we ale s dl 4 al & | 
: ~* . om . . c~ D. e ¢ De . ~ =r > 8. d. Ae 
1860-61 1,392 11 9] 930 8 5| 4315 4)... 41 1 5.) 8676 4 9 \1L134 1 3 
1861-62 1412 3.3/1,262 4 23) 163 11 0 33 6 6| 849811 423 11,369 16 4 
1862-63 |2,077 15 7 /1,352 7 38 eS am 43 0 8} 7,628 1 9. 11101 5 3 

Ir »FVEQ o12 ‘ a =) ~ *") ‘ ~ pnt 3 - ® 
1863-64 |2588 1 2/1246 3 9} 3018 10115 3 11 | 42 510/ 7,33015 7 /11,353 9 1 
1864-65 2,502 17 4 1,863 12 19) 20 12 6894 9 0/66 8 4] 695L 3 5 | 11)868 17 9 
1865-66 | 2,710 11 11 | 1,460 13 103) 593 13 1585 110/35 7 O| 7,201 8 4) 12586 16 

hr ne ‘ ENE as ac 0 : = ‘ ml at $ ~, : bl Do c 2 a IO 
1866-67 |2,475 10 7 | 1,128 1 1] 208 56 2827 15 6 110015 8] 7,218 6 0} 11. Ys3 . 
1867-68 [2.496 13 0 | 1,133 9 11 521 12 9 |l0L 1611] 7,1U3 6 9 | 41'369 3 

* . ‘ ~~ ) ’ yo7 6 ~ ~ 7 | ‘ nr , : : 7 AUN t 
1868-69 |2,957 8 63)1,237 2 5 | 549 13 0/9612 41 7.92 3 108! 19748 & 
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In comparing these statements it must not be lost sight of that a large amount of of- \ ini 
ficial correspondence, the value of which is estimated at over £2,000 per annum, for "1 
which the Department was formerly paid, is now carried free of charge. 

The satisfactory financial condition of the Post Office as exhibited by the above state- 
ments has been brought about by increased postal facilities, mainly by reduced rates of ‘lt 
postage and increased opportunities for correspondence within the Island, as well asto “Wt 
places abroad, also by the establishment of District Post Offices in districts and locali- ‘nt 
ties where they appeared to have been needed. 


The alterations in the rates of postage which have by their action affected the postal re 4! 
ceipts of the Colony are as follow :— 


: 
In 1860 the inland rate of postage on a letter not exceeding 4 ounce in weight was 4d | | 
a 


(ad WS 


(e X 
rey 


if conveyed a distance of not exceeding 60 miles ; 6d if conveyed over 60 but not exceed- 

ing 100 miles ; 8d if conveyed over 100 miles. : 
In 1861 a 2d rate was made to include letters conveyed either a distance of notex- <) 

ceeding 30 miles or for delivery within a Parish, and the rate of postage on a letter con- =~ 

veyed more than 100 miles was reduced to 6d if it did not exceed a } ounce in weight ; 

heavier letters remaining at the higher rate of 8d. ‘ 

The provisions of the book post were also extended so as to include samples of mer- ‘:/ 
chandise, &c., the charge being 1d. per oz., the book post rate, previously 1d. per oz, 
being at the same time reduced to 4d. per oz. 3 

In 1862 the rate of postage on a letter conveyed a distance not exceeding 60 miles was”) 
reduced to 3d., 4d. being made the charge for all further distances. 1 

In 1865 the 4d. rate of postage was abolished, leaving 3d. as the maximum charge for 
a letter not exceeding the single rate of } 0z., the scale of progression under which a letter =; 
exceeding the first ounce was charged with a double rate of postage (6d. per ounce) or 
a fraction thereof, remaining in force, | 
In 1863 the rate of postage on letters transmitted by the contract steamers to and: 

from the United Kingdom was increased by the Imperial Post Office from 6d. per 302. |“ 
to 1/., the postage on letters conveyed by private ships being at the same time reduced 
from 6d. to 3d. | 

In 1868 a charge for inland conveyance of certain packet correspondence received for. 
delivery in or posted at Kingston, which had previously enjoyed an exceptional exemp- 
tion from any charge beyond a sea-rate, was authorised under the Post Oftice Law, 18 
of 1868. 

From 1860 to 1866 the Post Office Revenue was augmented by the postage as well as 
by the gratuities paid by the U. S. Government on correspondence conveyed between 
Jamaica and the United States by steamers under contract with the Jamaica Government. | 

Between the year 1866 and the 5th February, 1871, when the Government entered | 
into a contract on the latter date with the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, whose 
steamers were plying between New York and Colon and calling at this Port, for the con- 
veyance of mails between this Island and New York, there was not any direct mail ser- 
vice with the United States. On the termination of the contract with the Pacific Steam 


Navigation Company it was secured by the Atlas Company, who are the present con- 
tractors. 


On the Ist January, 1872, the [sland rates of postage were reduced as follows :— | 

Letters from 3d. per half ounce, paid or unpaid, to 2d. per half ounce, if pre-paid ; 
newspapers from 1d. each, paid or unpaid, to 4d. each if pre-paid, double the pre-paid 
rate of postage being charged on all letters or papers posted unpaid or insufficiently pre- 
paid. This reduction, together with the system of charging double the pre-paid rate on 
unpaid or insufficiently pre-paid correspondence introduced into the Colony for the first 
time, has tended more than anything else to place the revenue of the Post Office on a more 
satisfactory footing ; for by far the great majority of letters are now pre-paid, and, asa 
consequence, the loss to the revenue on unclaimed unpaid correspondence has been mate- 
tially lessened. 

Until the year 1843 it was the practice to impose the postage on letters in accordance 
with the number of enclosures, i.e., the number of sheets of paper contained in the letter, 
a practice which in these advanced and enlightened times must be styled as very primitive. 

Prior to the year 1847 postal communication with the country districts was confined 
to one post in each week, but in the month of July, 1847, it was increased to two posts 4 


week, until the year 1868, when in the month of July a third post was established and 
has been continued up to the present time. 


| 
| 
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It might reasonably be supposed that this increase in the number of inland posts per 
week would have met with general satisfaction and appreciation, but, strange to say, 
this was not the case, as there were to be found some who expressed the opinion that 
postal communication once a week was ample for the requirements of the Colony. It 
would be curious to know how such persons would now relish a return to asingle post 


’ 


per week. 
On the transfer of the Department in 1860 there were only forty-nine District Post 


Offices in existence ; at the present time there are eighty-seven, of which the following 
is a list :— in? 







































ci Post Office. Postmaster. a Post Office. ‘Postmaster. 
¢ {| Ewarton - |C. DaCosta. Fr ; ; 
‘a J | Linstead - | E. M. Smeliie. = Flint River - | J. Levy. 
a }| Lluidas Vale - | H. Henry. = GreenIsland - | H. J. Lawson 
$\{/ Old Harbour - |G. Fouche. is | Lucea - | W.C. Aird. 
0 | Pear Tree Grove R. Ryan, 
a ,| Spanish Town - | W. D. Byles. r| Devon | - |D. Walker 
wm | : Mandeville - | A. Robertson 
@ May Hill - | H. Swaby 
Alexandria - | W. Cover. @ || Mile Gully - |R. A. Patten 
Brown’s Town - | G. Delisser S Medina - | H. EB. Newman, 
Cave Valley - 7 ere E | SS ewport - 2 Lopez. 
: : t ‘ . Smith, orus - ~P.W,. Bak 
e Bey boul - |M, E.Murthwaite| = | Shooter’s Hill - | H. hace 
< e . |C, Graham. |; Watson’s Hill - | A. E. Nash 
‘\ | Moneague - ash, 
#4 || Ocho Rios - phage 
Pedro - See ee ; || Alley - |E.M. Gr 
| St. Ann’s Bay - A R. wen 8 || Chapelton ~ | ELE, ana 
(| York Castle - ev. W. Murray. | 24! Four Paths ae Grane oo 
Lai 2 | Hayes - [ew het q 
Clark’s Town - a ae Ae a ae on - |T. E. Doyen 
- |] Duncans - . es i iver - |T. Atki 
Falmouth - a As ae. l tkingon 
Hampden " Ty ind Bath - 
3)| RioBueno = - | 4 Tuncien ~ || Blue Mtn. Valley |G. Gromer 
|| Ulster Spring =" | ¢."M. Cover. = || Manchioneal ~~ teu. 
H tTown - |" 5 ; D, Nay] 
{| Stewar ©} | Morant Ba «lle Bisse ee 
, C. England. &)| Plan. Gar. River Taenle: 
Adelphi |. ” |, I. Isaacs, . || Port Morant illy, 
é || Chester Castle - | 7 pougall & || Saint David omnis, 
sg {| Copse _,  . |J. Lorrens Trinity Ville E. = do 
#4 | Little River S, Solomon. on. 
a Montego D8Y =~ |p, King. 3 {| Buff Bay E 
|| Ramble 5 pone Bay D. Me Spence 
— 2 s . Qa 7 
; _ |. Forrester, 5 Presta ‘ G. Matthews 
3 (| pluefields. > | M..C. Aird, px T 1S BYy 
2 {| qrange Hill 7° | JM. sre ; Annotto B 
rm : . Hart.’ . a s 
£)| King? tondoo - Wea Hopwood. P| | Gayle : - F. Joneg 
o ittle . ’ = Bodden S }/ Guy’s Hill dO. Aing 
lena lave? > fasta 
z A. M. Powell ut - | Mj 78chan 
iver . , Nangle \ °%. Bow 
Black BY . B Tomlinson. © aa pal -lAy “a 
; Gos ” |. LF alae 5 Golden Spin : J. Meqeeachy 
3 || Lacon 5 joe te Ue =| Gordon Town” ~ | °. BE. p,22- 
3 Maite quarter 3 Aarons <q Halfway Tree _ D, Stey -aton, 
a }| mid arket _ | BE. Maris. as | | Mount Cha ee eS A. NoU80n, 
N wp Wynter. tles . Ne 
4 )| New S.A. MY “2 {| Port R D. Maire - 
fA} gilosh. 1a 92 [ J. B Kerr. noe ead 
’ uth , = ° e Inds 
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Until the month of ore 1888, the District Postmusters were renumerated at the { hefo 
rate of 15 per cent on the collections of their respective offices. In the month of November, — yaih' 
1858, the Imperial Post Ollice chapged the practice and fixed the salaries at an annual | 
payment based on the average percentage for the three months preceding the month in 
which the change was effected. They are now paid in accordance wiih a scale based 
upcen the revenue collections of their offices, several of them being placed in high classes , {a 
on account of nightwork. é 

The Cir enlating Branch of the Generel Post Office, Kingston, is meintained on the first = 
floor of the Old Court House in Harbour Street, the upper floor of which is now usedas |" 
2 Town Hall. 

Tho Control Branch of the Department is kept on the third floor of the ovement | 
Savings Kank Building in Port Royal Street, on the first floor of which will also be | 4 
found the Money Order and Coxch Mail Booking Offices. 

The Ordinary Office hours of the Circulation Branch are from 8 a.m. until 4 p.m, ; but Fin 
the office is opened earlier and later should the arrival or departure of Packet or pope hi 
tant Ship Mails render it necess wy. 

he Money Order Cfiics is kepi open from 10 a.m. until 2 p.m. each working day. 

The following are the dates on which the Mail Packets conveying mails between the 
United Kingdom, &ce., and Jamnica are timed to arrive and depart from the Ports of 


Soithampton and Kingston respectively :-- hh 
The first Packet in each Month leaves Southampton on the 2nd at 6 p.m., and is due in 
at this Port via St. Thomas and Port-au-Prince on the 21st at 8 a.m. oie 


The Return Packct leaves Kingston on 25th at 8 a.m. and is due at Plymouth via “S 
Jacmel and Barbados on 13th proximo at 3 a.m. 

The second Packet in each menth leaves Southampton on 17th at 6 p-m. and is due 
here, vid Barbados and Jeemncl, at 8 am. on the 5th of the following month (if previous 
month had 30 days) aud on the 4th if it had 31. 

The Return Packet leaves Kingston at 8 a.m. on the 10th (Gif previous month had 
30 days), on 9th if it had 31, and is due at Plymouth via Port- au-Prince and Saint ‘; 
Thomas on 28th at 9 p.m. i 

The Mails for Great Britain -by-the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company’s Steamers are 
made up at the General Post Office, Kingston, at the following hours when the arrival cf © 
the Steamer admits of her leaving at the contract time :— : 

Reyistered letters at 5 p..m., Newspapers at 5 p.m., onthe day prior to the departure — 
of.the Steamer. O:dinary letters at 6 a.m. on the day of the departure, : 

Late letters may be posted at the General Post Office on payment of a fee of three- 
pence, up to 7 a.m., and from that time until the Steamer leaves the wharf, a Post Office 
Clerk ae stationed on board the Steamer to receive late letters. The late fee in each 
case must be pre-paid by means of stamps. 

The Contract Mail Packets between Kingston and New York leaves the Port of 
Kingston on every alternate Thursday, and that of New York on every aliernate Friday, 
the duration of voyage being seven days. 

The Mails for New York, &c., are closed at the General Post Office, Kingston, on the 
day of the departure of the Steamer at the following hours, viz. :— 

Ordinary letters at 3 p.m., late letters (3d. extra each) at 3.30 p.m. Letters can be 
posted on board the Steamer from 3.30 p.m. until she leaves the wharf, on payment of a 
late fee of Gd. 

A Mail for Great Britain is also closed at the General Post Office atthe same time. 

There is also a Contract Packet Mal Service by the Cunard Line between Kingston, 
Bermuda and Halifax. The Steamer leaves Halifax every fourth Monday, and Kingston 
every fourth Thursday. 


The Mails from the Country Districts are due at and despatched from the General 
Post Office as under :— 














Due at Depart. Due at Depart: 
Windward . SYtam oo. 4pm Northside . 100 am . 3pm. 
Tortland . 830am. . 4 p.m. Southside . 100 am. . 38 p.m. 


The Mails are made “up at the following hours, viz :—Newspapers at 1 p.m.; regis- 
tered letters at 1.15 p.m. ; ordinary letters at 2 p.m. Late letters. can be ree after 


2 p.m., on payment of tho following additional rate :—From 2 p. m. * sto 2.19 p.m.., Ag. 5 ; 
from 2.15 p.m, to 2.30 p.m. 2d. | 


uk / _aaceatl| 
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The following are the hours at which the Daily Mails by Railway between Kingston, 
Spanish Town and Old Harbour are due and are closed at the respective Offices :— 


KINGSTON, 
Due from Closed for 
—_———___ a.m. —_——_—— 2.1m. 
Spanish Town and Old Harbour’ 8 45 Spanish Town and Old Harbour’ 10 
p.m. p.m. 
Spanish Town and Old Ilarbour 12 15 Spanish Town - 12 45 
Spanish Town é 3 5 Spanish Town and Old Harbour 8 45 
SPANISH TOWN. 
Due from | Closed for 
———— a.m. | —-— a.m. 
Old Harbour ‘ 8 Kingston , 7 20 
Kingston and Old Harbour ., 11 30 Ixingstonand Old Harbour . 10 45 
p.10. p.m. 
Kingston ‘ 2 5 Kingston ‘ 2 
Kingston ~ 6 & Old Harbour ~ 425 
OLD HARBOUR. | 
Due from Closed for 
—__—— p.m. —_——  a&m. 
Kingston and Spanish Town eae Kingston and Spanish Town ee, 
Bone 5 30 S vee 10 


The Daily Mails between Kingston, Gordon Town and Cold Spring, and between 
Kingston and Port Royal, arrive at and depart from the General Post Ofliceas under :— 








Due. Depart. 
Cold Spring and Gordon Town 9.40 a.m. 3.0 p.m. 
Port Royal - - 8.5 am. 3.0 p.m. 
PUBLIC OFFICERS ENTITLED TO SEND AND RECEIVE THEIR CORRESPONDENCE “ 

‘ FREE OF POSTAGE. 
His Excellency the Governor Custodes of Parishes 
The Governor's Private Secretary Director of Roads and Surveyor General 
Colonial Secretary Inspector Gencral of Police 
Assistant Colonial Secretary Inspector of Prisons 
Agent General of Immigration Inspector of Schools 
Attorney General Revistrar General 
Auditor General Superintending Medical Officer 
Chief Justice . Treasurer 
Collector General Director of Public Gardens & Plantations 
Collector of Customs, Kingston Postmaster for Jamaica. 


The delivery of correspondence by Letter Carriers takes place from the General Post 
Office as under, viz. ma 

Se Posi Days, viz., Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, at 9 a.m., 11 a'm., 12.30 p.m. 
and 315 p.m. 
; On Non-Post Days, viz., Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, at 9 a.m., 11 am. and 

1d p.m. ; 

There are Pillar Letter Boxes at North Street, Parish Church, Harbour Street and 
Victoria Market. A Letter Box is also placed at the Chamber of Commerce, Myrtle 
Bank. These Boxes are cleared atthe following hours :— 





For Packet Mails, 
Letter Box. For Daily Mails. core ay 
Mails. 


| For Contract 
| 


English. | American. 








1, North Street —| 9.30 a.m. | 12.15 p.m.) 3.15 p.m. | 1.30p.m. | 4.30 p.m. | 2.30 p.m. 
2. Varish Church = -| 9.35 a.m. | 12.20 p.m.) 3.20 p.m. } 1.35 pam. | 4.35 p.m. | 2.35 p.m. 
38. Harbour Street —} 9.45 a.m. | 12.30 p.m. | 3.30 p.m. | 145 p.m. | 4.45 p.m. | 2.45 p.m, 
4. Victoria Market -| 9.50 a.m. | 12.35 pem.| 3.35 p.m. {| 1560 pam. | 4.40 p.m, | 2.50 pm. 
5. Chamber of Com- 9.85 24 4 1.55 

merce t .55 a.m. | 12.40 p.m. | 3.40 p.m 55 p.m. | 4.55 p.m. | 2.55 p.m. 


_ FS 
The following are the pre-paid inland rates of postage letters—2d. per 4 ounce for 


the first ounce, and 4d. for every additional ounce or fraction thereof, Letters for Town 





ee 
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or Office Delivery must be pre-paid at the rate of 1d. per 4 ounce for the first ounce and \ Any 
2d. for every additional ounce or fraction thereof. Book-packets, not excceding 1 ounce _ et 
iu weight, 1d., above one ounce and not exceeding 4 ounces 2d., and 2d., for each additional {rll 
4 ounces or fraction thereof. A Book Packet must not exceed dibs. in weight, nor 2 feet 
in length or 1 foot in width or depth. 
Parcels, 3d. for 4 ounces. A parcel may not exceed 8 ounces in weight, nor 2 feetin — 
length or 1 foot in width or depth. _ 
Parcels and Book Packets must not contain anything of the nature of a letter, or 
anything that may injure the officers of the Post Office or the contents of the mail bags, 
and must be so put up as to be easily examined at the Post Office. : 
Parcels or Book Packets which are not pre-paid to the extent of at least one rate of \— 
postage cannot be forwarded by post. ish 
Post Cards for Town or Office delivery 4d. ; for any distance inland 1d. [ws 
Newspapers 3d. each. 
Registration Fee 4d. Cnt 
Any pre-paid letter, newspaper, book packet or parcel, for delivery within the Island, 
may be registered on pre-payment of the registration fee and postage. 
Unpaid or insufliciently paid letters, newspapers, parcels or book-packets are charged 
with postage at double the pre-paid rate. rR) 
The mails for transmission by the Mail Coach are closed at the General Post Office on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays at 10 a.m., and are due at the General Post Office 
on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 5.45 p.m. | 
The Coach leaves Old Harbour on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays at 11.45 am, “4 
and arrives at Mandeville at 6.30 p.m., on the same days. The return Coach leaves Man- 
deville at 6 a.m., on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, and arrives at Old Harbour at 
J2 noon. 
The following are the Passengers Fares and the charge for Parcels by Mail Coach :— 


\ 
Old Harbour to May Pen : - Bs, | 


May Pen to Four Paths - - 5s. 

Four Paths to Porus - - 5s. | 

Porus to Mandeville - - 5s. 
Total charge - - 20s. 


| 

Passengers’ Tickets are only issued in advance at the General Post Office, Kingston, 
and at the Mandeville Post Oflice. 

At intermediate Stations a Passenger must take his chance of finding a vacant seat im 
the Coach, unless he has taken the precaution of engaging one beforehand at either of 
the Offices named. 

Kach Passenger is allowed to carry only 20lbs. weight of luggage ; any excess must be 
paid for as freight :— 

By Weight—For each pound or fractional part of a pound 3d. 
By Size—For each 100 cubic inches or fractional part of 100 cubic inches 3d. 


The Commissions on Money Orders drawn on the United Kingdom are as under -— 





For any sum not exceeding £1 ~ Os. 6d. 
” », over £1 and not exceeding 2 ~ 1 0O 
” 9 33 9 3 = 1 6 
33 93 33 39 4 =, 2 0 
>> im 9° 99 99 5 os 2 6 
“yy 99 ” T) 6 = 3 0 
*’ 29 39 99 7 = 3 6 
9 a) ” 3 8 - 4 0 
a ee ce 


39 93 93 33 
_ No application can be entertained for compensation for alleged injury from the non- 
payment of a Money Order at the expected time. When a Money Order is applied for it 
must be on the clear understanding that no such claim will be allowed: and that the Post 
Office is not liable, under any circumstances, to more than one payment of a Money Order, 
even when, notwithstanding the precautions that are taken, the Order has been paid to 4 
person not entitled to receive the Money. | ; 
An additional charge of 6d, is made for each Order issued on the day of the closing of 
the English Mail. 


eed y 
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Any information not furnished in this Paper may be obtained on application at the 





General Post Ottice, the officers of the Post Oftice Department being always ready and 
willing to afford such information. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 





Date of First 





Salary and 
Office. Name of Holder. other Appointment in 
Emolument, | Public Service- 
£ 8s. d. 
Postmaster for Jamaica... | F. Sullivan ; 800 0 0 | Feb., 1853 
Chief Clerx | G. H. Pearce “i 400 O O | Ist Feb., ’60 
t. H. McBayne ny i Taio 69 B 
Tt nes kk . Mackinnon * 8th Aug., 6 
First Class Clerks E. N. Marshall f 930 0 0 15th April, 72 
F. G. M. Lynch ; 220 0 0 | 19th July, 74 
D. G. Parsons ; 140 0 0} 30th Dec., 74 
P. C. Cunha ‘ 130 O O | 14th March, ’74 
Second Class Clerks .C., W, Magnan 100 0 O| Ist June, ’77 
R. Nosworthy ; 100 0 0} 8th Jan., ’80 
E. Squire 100 O 0 | 14th Oct., ’80 
CA! Heath “| & 0 0] Brad Ook "79 
a ie bs . A. Heat : rd Oct., 79 
Third Class Clerks | L. 8. Gray 7 80 0 0 | Ist April, 80 
W. iH. Clark es 80 0 QO | 14th Oct., ’80 


Notr.—Tn addition to the ahove there is a subordinate Staff of Sorters and Letter-Carriers, and an auxiliary Staff 
of Sorters is employed on Packet days to assort the Newspapers, 





NEWSPAPERS AND REVIEWS. 


desi NS Nat ae pe actin Sache st i a ee 
TITLES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
Once a Week 


The Colonial Standard, Daily Newspaper | The Jamaica Gazette, 


The Gleaner ‘ ‘5 The Police Gazette ‘5 
Gall’s News Letter % ‘5 D’Cordova’s Family Journal _,, 
The Budget 33 The Jamaica Instructor, Twice a Month 


The Jamaica Witness, Once a Month 


Tri- Weekly’Gleaner, Three times a Week 
The Westmoreland Telegraph ,, 


Tri-Weekly Record 


The Falmouth Gazette, Twice a Week The Jamaica Churchman is 
The Trelawny ‘5 . The Baptist Reporter 9 
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APPENDIX. le 


| TURKS ISLANDS. * ly 
Tue Turks and Caicos Islands, geographically the most south-eastern of the Bahama { pent 
group of Islands, lies between 21 and 22 N. lat. and 71° and 72° 37! W. long. In 1843 | 








SAIS § 
on the petition of 521 inhabitants of these Islandsto the House of Assembly of the “ly 
Bahamas, setting forth the difficulties of communication between Nassan and Torks {Sa 
Islands, a distance of 450 miles, and on account of conflicting interests, Her Majesty . | am 
was pleased to grant a separate charter to the “Turks Islands and the Islands and #k 
Cays commonly known as the Caicos Islands, together with all Cays situate and lying to nh 
the eastward of the said Turks and Caicos Islands,”? which includes the Silver Cays and he 
Banks 100 miles to the eastward of Turks Islands. Ba 

From that time until the 3lst December, 1873, the Government was administered by fa 
a President under the superintendence of the Governor cf Jamaica. maul 
On tue Ist January, 1874, the Islands were annexed to Jamaica as a Dependency, , ht 


but still reserved the right of legislating and keeping the Revenue entirely apart from {wt 
Jamaica. 


AW | 
The present form of Government is in accordance with the last named, and comprises “¥1 


a Commissioner anda Judge of the Supreme Court, who are ex officio members of the es 
Legislative Board, which “consists of not less than two or more than four other persons 4h) 
besides. | 
There is also a small Staff of Officials and an Assistant Commissioner, who is Resident 
Magistrate and Collector of Customs, resides at Salt Cay and at Cockburn Harbour, on“ 
south-east Caicos, which are the only salt producing and shipping ports besides Grand ‘i 
Turk. ; “e 
The earliest settlement of these Islands was among the Caicos group, which still shows 
the remains of sugar estates and cotton gins, and it was not until a compartively recent 


date that the Turks Islands, which consist of Grand Turk, Salt Cay and several small 
uninhabited Cays, all on the eastern side of the Turks Islands Channel, 21 miles wide, 
were inhabited. 


It was about the beginning of the present century that merchants from Bermuda first | 
came here and began to cultivate the salinas, the practice then being to live here during 
the summer months, the season for salt raking, and then to return to Bermuda for the 
rest of the year, leaving only afew watchmen to look over the place. One or two then + 
began to stay through the winter, and thus the Islands became permanently inhabited, - 
and most of the families residing here are of Bermudian descent with a sprinkling o 
people from Nassau. | 

Prior to the disastrous and terrible hurricane that visited these Islands on the - 30th 
September, 1866, Grand Turk was a Town that could boast of many well built. and 
neatly kept houses, but the effects of that storm have never been thoroughly got over, 
and the houses that stood the shock have been gradually falling, with few exceptions, 

into worse and worse repair. 

In 1852 an Iron Lighthouse visible 18 miles was erected, at a cost of £4,000, on the 
northern end of Grand Turk to mark the Turks Island Passage, through which about 
five hundred vessels bound south pass annually. 

TAXES, 

The only direct tax is a small tax on dogs. The Revenue is otherwise entirely derived 
from the import duties, levied according to a tariff with an ad valorem duty of 10 per 
cent, and from the royalty on salt and cave-earth exported. The royalty on salt, 
which is the largest source of Revenue, is at the rate of 10 per cent on the market value 
of the produce, now fixed for five years at 32d. a bushel, and should yield annually about 
£2,000. This royalty isin lien of rent formerly charged for the salinas, for which a 


fee simple was granted in 1862 on condition of the payment of this royalty, which, up 
to 1874 was kept separate from the General Revenue of the Colony, and was known as 
the Crown Fund. 


The royalty on cave-earth is fixed at 2/ for each registered ton of the carrying vessel. 
POPULATION. 

The population of Grand Turk is about 2,000 ; Salt Cay about 500; Cockburn Har- 

bour about 450 ; throughout Caicos Islands about 1,500. Ail the white population are 


engaged in salt raking and storekeeping, and the negroes are employed in the salt ponds and 
as watermen, at which they excel. 
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SALT PONDS. : 

There are 23] acres at Grand Turk; 114 at Salt Cay ; 248 at Cockburn Harbour; 
roughly estimating each acre should y:eld about 4,000 bushels per annum ; but this is so 
dependent upon fine weather that a heavy thunderstorm will upset all calculations. 
Salt is shipped in bulk in sailing vessels and about 40 bushels.to each registered ton is 
roughly calculated asthe quantity carricdin a ship. A bushel of coarse salt we'ghs about. 
8Cibs and one of ground salt about 95tbs. ~ 

Communication with the outer world is limited and, except an American steamer which 
calls here every five weeks on her way to and from New York and San Domingo, is 
entirely in small schooners.* | 

St. Thomas, Nassau and Jamaica are all about equi-distant from Grand Turk (betwee 
400 and 459 miles) but in each case, on account of the prevailing trade wind, one way 
must be beaten, and the passages are therefore three days or ten days long according to 
the way you are going. 

Turks Islands, su called from the growth of a cactus which has a red top resembling 
a Turkish Fez, are very arid and low, the middle of each of the Salt Cays being a little 
below the level of the sea. The shore is composed on the leeside of sand banks and on 
the windward or eastern side, as if it were for a protection from the sea, of a ridge of rock, 
sand-stone formation, about 70 feet h'gh in the highest part. 

A low scrubby bush known as the “wild olive”? grows over the land; and a coarse 
grass, a prickly cactus, with some’ few ccconuts—the cultivation of which latter 1s being 
extended- -comprise the vegetation of the Salt Islands. But on the lower Islands most 
tropical plants will grow. 

There ae some hundreds of mules, horses, cattle and donkeys turned loose by their 
owners to feed as they can, except when the mules and horses are keing worked carting 
sali from the ponds to thedeposits, when they are penned up and fed regularly on oatsand 
bran, and dried corn blades, green food being very scarce in dry salt raking seasons. 

The water supply is derived from tanks attached to the dwelling houses, wish one largo 
public tank capable of containing 80,000 gallons built in the side of a hillock of rock, 
from the top of which it derives its catch. 

There are also a few “springs”? of water which are generally fresh enough for the cattle 
and for washing purposes, but after a drought of any period the water gets brackish. 
Fresh meat and vegetables are scarce, and the ery of “no fish no dinner”’ is pretty geno- 
ral as few families dine without fish, and if bad weather prevents the boats from guing 
out it is hard fare. 

Notwithstanding the drawbacks of want of fresh meat and vegetables, the Islands are 
undoubied]y healthy. Being so small the ocean breeze of the trade wind blows nearly 
always right over them, and it is similar to living on board a ship, and sometimes tha: 
“big ship” gets short of provision and water too. 

TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

The staple export is salt, of which about a million and a half bushels are shipped 
annually to the United States as coarse salt, and to British North America as fish or 
ground salt. The salt raked in Turls Islands has a very good reputation for its qualities. 
The Caicos Bank, which is about 60 miles wide, is well covered with sponge, and some 

ales are shipped, but not nearly as much as might be is done in this trade. 

Smaller industries of shells for shell work, &c., and a little wood, &c., from the Caicos, 
make up the total of the exports which is valued at about £25,000. 

There are no port charges here, but pilotage is compulsory and light dues are 4d. per 
ton. The anchorages are open roadsteads about a quarter of a mile from the shore on 
the leeside of the several Islands, and are safe in ordinary weather, 


THE ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 


THE objects of the Institute are to provide a place of meeting for all gentlemen con- 
nectel with the Colonies and British India, and others taking an interest in Colonial and 
Indian affairs ; to establish a reading-room and library, in which recent and authentic 
intelligence upon Colonial and Indian subjects may be constantly available, and a Mu- 
seum fur the collection and exhibition of Colonial and Indian productions; to facilitate - 
interchanges of experience amongst persons representing all the Dependencies of Great 
Britain ; to afford opportunities for the reading of papers, and for holding discussions. 
a Ia gees Ee ra AD Ee ee ee ee 


* Direct Steam Communication is about being established with Jamaica, 
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upon Colonial and Indian subjects generally ; and to undertake scientific, literary, ani | 
statistical investigations in connexion with the British Empire. But no paper can be read 
or any discussion be permitted tending to give to the Institute a party character. 
There are two classes of Fellows, Resident and Non-Resident, both elected by the 
Council on the nomination of any two Fellows. The former pay an entrance fee of £8 |. mr 
and ar. annual subscription of £2 ; the latter £1 1/ a year, and no entrance-fee. Resi- ee 
dent Fellows can become Life Members on payment of £20, and Non-Resident Fellows “io 
on payment of £10. uit 
The privileges of Fellows are the use of the rooms, papers and library, All Fellows, vat 
whether residing in England or the Colonies, have the Annual Volume of the Proceed- “4 
ings ot the Institute forwarded to them. ne 
The government of the Institute, and the management of all its concerns, are en- jai 
trusted to a Council chosen from the ‘Resident Fellows and consisting of a President, ‘ax 
Vice-Presidents (not .exceeding twenty) four Trustees, twenty-four Ceuncillors, sa 
Treasurer and a Secretary. The present President is His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, K.G., and the Chairman of the Council His Grace the Duke of Manchester, K.P. +, 
The Treasurer is W. C. Sargeaunt, Esq., C.M.G., and the Honorary Secretary, Frederick 
Young, Esq. ° opty 
The rooms of the Institute are at 15 Strand, London. For Fellows requiring the use sin 
of a Club an arrangement has been made with the National Club, No. 1, Whitehall Gar- “ 
dens, by which, on the recommendation of the Honorary Secretary, they can be admitted 


ls 

to all the advantages of the Club on payment of £8 8/ without entrance fee, for one year, .{,, 

. £5 5/ for half a year, or £4 4/ for three months, if 
Over fifty Fellows of the Institute are residents in Jamaica, ‘36 
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ERRATA. 


Page 13 (“Ministers and Officers of State,” &c.) for Governor-General of India, ‘Earl 
Dufferin,” read Marquis of Ripon, ALG. 

Page 99, par. 9, line 7, dele “‘ existing.” Page 101, par. 5, line 3, for “it” read they; line 9, 
same par., for “ waters” read water. Page 102, par. 1, line 1, for “ waters” read water, 

Page 365 at heading of Return of Imports for “ 1869-70” read 1870-71. 

Page 409 in the list of subordinate Masonic Lodges for “J. W. Mennell,” Master of the 
Westmoreland Lodge read C. P. Borell, 

Page 432, line 3, for ‘“‘ prepaid” read prepared. 
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